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PREFACE. 


UNDER circumstances of peculiar anxiety, the author presents the 
first part of his travels to the publick. A sense of unearned praise, al¬ 
ready bestowed by too eager anticipation, weighs heavy on his mind ; and 
some degree of apprehension attaches to the consciousness of having obeyed 
a strong impulse of duty in the unfavourable representation made of the 
state of society in Russia. The moral picture afforded of its inhabitants 
may seem distorted by spleen, and traced under other impressions than 
those of general charity and Christian benevolence : on which account the 
reader is doubly entreated to pardon defects, which experience, chastened 
by criticism, may subsequently amend; and to suspend the judgment, 
which more general acquaintance with the author may ultimately mitigate. 
The present publication is not the only one on which he will have to torm 
an opinion. It is merely an introduction to his future notice. The plan 
under contemplation is to complete, in three separate pajits, a series of 
travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa; so that each portion, consisting of one 
or more volumes, may constitute a survey of some particular region. 
Thus, for example, the work now published, relates to travels in Russia, 
Tartary , and Turkey ; a second may include the observations collected in 
Greece , Syria, and Egypt; and, finally, a third; those which presented 
themselves in Denmark , Norway, Sweden, Lapland, and Finland. But, 
in order to accomplish so extensive an undertaking, some indulgence is 
required to the manner of its execution ; some credit for better disposition 
towards his fellow-creatures, than the author’s severe pennance in Russia 
may seem to have excited. It is not so generally known as it may be, that 
the passage of a small rivulet, which separates the two countries of 
Sweden and Russia, the mere crossing of a bridge conducts the traveller 
from all that adorns and dignifies the human mind, to whatsoever, most 
abject, has been found to degrade it. If the late empress and autocrat of 
all the Russias, Catherine the Second, could find a Volney, who would 
prostitute his venal pen to varnish the deformities of her reign and of her 
empire; if Potemkin did not want an apologist, and an advocate, evett 
Rmong the writers of this country ;Great Britain will forgive the frankness 
of one among her sons, who has ventured, although harshly, to speak 
the truth. It is a language not wholly obscured in the more cautious 
descriptions of former writers. Tubervile, of England, Augustine, of 
Germany, Olenrius, of Denmark, and, more recently, the Abbe de la 
Chappe, of Prance, together with the authors of many anonymous pro¬ 
ductions, represent the real character of the people, in colours, w hich 
neither the antidote of Alexis Mussin Pushkin, the drivelings of Voltaire 
nor all the hired deceptions of French philosophers aud savans, have 
been able to wipe away. 
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'PREFACE. 


A few words, by way of acknowledgment to those who hare contributed 
to the accomplishment of the present undertaking, it is hoped w ill not be 
deemed superfluous. At the same time it is not neeessary to repeat ex¬ 
pressions which occur in the following pages. With the exception, there¬ 
fore, of lord Whitworth, whose respectable name the author here begs 
leave to introduce, no repetition will be offered. To his kindness, while 
ambassadour at Petersburg!!, the very existence of the present volume 
may be ascribed; and his character ought to stand recorded, in having 
afforded, as an English minister, the very rare example of liberal patronage 
to his travelling countrymen, during the whole of his embassy. 

In the course of the subsequent narrative, the author has generally used 
a plural expression, even with reference to his own personal observations. 
This mode of writing was adopted, not solely with a view to devest his style 
of egotism, but in allusion to his friend, the cause and companion of his 
travels, John Marten Oipps, M. A. of Jesus College, Cambridge. To 
•his unceasing ardour, in prosecuting every enterprise, was added a mild¬ 
ness and suavity of manners, which endeared him to the inhabitants of 
whatever country he visited. The constancy and firmness he preserved 
through all the trials and privations of a long and arduous journey, as well as 
the support he rendered to the author in hours of painful and dangerous 
sickness, demand the warmest expressions of gratitude. The plants 
collected during the route, were the result of their mutual labour; hut the 
whole of the meteorological statement in the appendix,* together with the 
account given of relays and distances,f are due to his patient observation 
and industry. 

To the Rev. Reginald Heber, of Brazen-Nose College, Oxford, the 
author is indebted for the valuable manuscript journal, w f hicli afforded the 
extracts given in the notes. In addition to Mr. Ileher’s habitual accuracy 
may be mentioned the statistical information, which stamps a peculiar 
value on his observations. This has enriched the volume by communica¬ 
tions the author himself was incompetent to supply. 

To Aylmer Bourke Lambert, esq. Fellow of the Royal Antiquarian, 
and Linncan Societies, author of several botanical writings, and, among 
others, of a splendid work on the Genus Pinus , as w r ell as possessor of the 
•finest Herbarium in Europe, for his kindness in arranging the plants col¬ 
lected in the Crimea, and in preparing a list of them for the appen¬ 
dix.t 

Notw ithstanding the care bestowed on the accurracy of the text, it is 
•highly probable that some errours have escaped the author’s notice. 
Should this prove to be the case, it is hoped the puhiick will overlook 
•defects in the style of a mere writer of travels, from which the more re¬ 
sponsible pages of an Addison, a Steele, and a Gibbon, have not been 
found exempt. In the progress of transcribing a journal written in a foreign 
land, remote from scenes of literature, more attention w as often given 
to the fidelity of the extract, than to the elegance, or even purity of the 
composition. And if the following sentiments of the celebrated Shafts- 
bury§ be correct, the reader will not wish to be detained from a perusal 
of the volume by any such considerations. 

* See »V©. VII. of the appendix. 
f Ibid. JVb. VI. 

t See appendix , JVo. V. Jfcfr. Lambert is the present possessor of 
4he celebrated He.rbarium of Palias , purchased by Air. Cripps> during 
his residence -with the professor , and brought to England in the Praakel 9 
Sy captain George Clarke, of the royal na-vy, A. I). 1805. 

^ Advice to an Author. 
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So enchanted we are with the travelling memoirs of any casual adven¬ 
turer, that, be his character or genius what it will, we have no sooner 
turned over a page or two, than we begin to interest ourselves highly in 
>U8 affairs. No sooner has he taken shipping at the mouth of the Thames 
or sent his baggage before him to Gravesend or Buoy, in the Nore, than 
straight our attention is earnestly taken up. If, in order to his more distant 
travels, he takes some part of Europe in his way, we can with patience 
hear of inns and ordinaries, passage-boats and ferries, foul and fair weath¬ 
er, with all the particulars of the author’s diet, habit of body, his person¬ 
al dangers and mischances, on land and sea. And thus, full’of desire and 
hope, we accompany him, till he enters on his great scene of action, and 
begins by the description of some enormous fish or beast 


%* * * § The unsettled state of English orthography, as far as it affects the 
introduction of Russian names, produces considerable embarrassment to 
the writer who whishes to follow a fixed rule. Upon this subject it not 
only happens that no two authors agree, but the same author is inconsistent. 
Jonas Han way, whose writings are more accurate than those of any other 
English traveller who has visited Russia, may be considered as affording, 
perhaps, the best model in this respect, but lie is not consistent.* 

In the Russian alphabet there is no letter answering to our W; yet 
we write Moscow and Woronctz. Where custom has long sanctioned an 
-abuse of this kind, the established mode seems preferable to any deviation 
which may wear the appearance of pedantry. The author has, in this 
respect, been guided by the authority and example of Gibbon; who 
affirms/f that “ some words, notoriously corrupt, arc fixed, and, as it 
were, naturalized in the vulgar tongue. The prophet Mohammed can no 
longer be stripped of the famous, though improper, appellation of 
Mahomet \ the well known cities of Aleppo, Damascus, and Cairo, would 
almost be lost in the strange descriptions of Haleb, Damashk, and Al 
Cahira” But, it maybe fairly asked, where is the line to he drawn? 
What are the Russian names, which we are to consider as fixed and 
naturalized in the vulgar tongue ? Are we to write Woronetz, or Voroneje ; 
} Volga or Volga; Jtoiw, or Kiof t Azorv or Azof ? Lord Whitworth 
wrote Chioff and Asoph, although both these names have the same origin¬ 
al termination $ It is the B [ Veay~\ redoubled in compound w ords, which 
occasions the principal difficulty, and which has been confounded with our 
W. Thus, as it is mentioned by Starch,$ from Levesque, the Russian 
word Vved&nie, signifying introduction, consists of the preposition vo ot*- 
v [into'] and vedenie [to conduct The proper initial letter in English, 
therefore, for the word, would be V, whose power it alone possesses; 
and not W, w hich conveys a false idea of pronunciation.^ When this com- 

* The name of the same f>. ace is 'written Kieva in vol. I. p. 9. Ivhieva 
in p. 15. and Khiva in a note. Nagai Tartars, in p. Swol. /. are written 
Nagay Tartars in p. 11. Throughout his work the terminating vowel is 
sometimes i, and a$ often y / as Valdai, Poderosnoi and Yakutsky, 
Nasorowsky. 

f P. S. to Pref. ch. 39. Hist, of Decl. and Fall , &c. 

t Account of Russia , by Charles Lord Jlldtworth. Strawb. Hill, 1758. 

§ Tableau de VEmfnre de Russie , tom. I. p. 19. 

% The reader will find this example mentioned in a note to p. 140 ,* 
bid it might be improper to omit the insertion of it in a part of the t(l- 
/,- } )ir expressly appropriated to verbal criticism. 
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pound occurs as the termination of a word, it is best expressed by our f\ at 
Orloff for Or low; which exactly answers the mode of pronunciation in 
Russia. Some writers use the letter doubled, by adding jff : this is how¬ 
ever, superfluous. The plan pursued by the author, but to which, per¬ 
haps, he has not regularly adhered, was to substitute a V for the Russian 
V V, whenever it occurs at the beginning or in the middle of a word ; and 
an f, whenever it is found as a termination. 

There is yet another letter of the Russian alphabet which from its Irc- 
quent recurrence as an initial, requires a perfect reconciliation to some 
settled law of English orthography; viz. the TcheJ'ue: this has the power 
of our ch, in cheese, and child , and occurs in the name of the Cossacks 
of the Black Sea, T'chernomorski . The author had written this word 
7'shemomorski , m the beginning of the first chapter of this volume, 
when he became acquainted with Karjayie’s Remarks on the Russian 
alphabet,* which enabled him to adopt a more accurate mode of ■writing. 

With regard to words terminating in ai and oi 9 as Valdai, Paulovskoi , 
perhaps it would be well to substitute ay and oy, as Valday , Paulovskoy , or y 
only, as Valdy, Paulovsko ; which last offers a close imitation of the vulgar 
mode of pronunciation in general: but the variety caused by different dialect 
in different parts of the empire, will, after every attention is paid to a settled 
rule of writing, occasion frequent perplexity and embarrassment. In the 
orthography of the names of places immediately south of Moscow, 
frequent attention was paid to the map of Reymann, published by Schmit, 
at Berlin, in 1802. But even in that map, the territory of the Don Cos¬ 
sacks, Kuban Tartary, and the Crimea, appear only as a forlorn blank. 
Many years may expire before Russia, like Sweden, will possess a 
Heumexin, to illustrate the geography of the remote provinces of her 
empire ; especially as it is a maxim in her poliey to maintain the ignorance 
which prevails in Europe concerning those parts of her dominions. On 
this account, the indecision, which must appear in the perusal of this 
volume, to characterize the description of the country between Biroslaf 
and Odessa, admits of explanation. Th« geography of all that district is 
little known. The courses of the Dniester, the Bog, and the Dniper, as 
well as the latitude and soundings of the coast, near the embouchures have 
never been adequately surveyed. The only tolerable charts are preserved 
bv the Russain government; but sedulously secreted from the eyes of 
Europe. It has, however, fallen to the author’s lot to interfere in some 
degree, with this part of its political system, by depositing within a 
British admiralty certain documents, which were a subsequent acquisition 
made during his residence in Odessa. These he conveyed from that coun¬ 
try at the hazard of his life. They are too voluminous for insertion in the 
work, but may serve to facilitate the navigation of the Russian coasts of 
the Black sea, if ever the welfare of Great Britain should demand the 
presence of her fleets in that part of the wor^l. In making this addition 
to our stock of knowledge, for the use of our navy, no ties of confidence, 
or honour, were broken with a people, who have violated every engage¬ 
ment with this country. Those documents were intrusted to the author 
by persons fully authorized to concede the information, and their injuna- 
tions have been sacredly obeyed. 

* Jiemavques sur la Longue Russienne, par Pheodore \Karjavine Pc- 
tersb. 1791. 



TABLES 


OF 

RUSSIAN MEASURE, WEIGHT, AND MONEY. 


MEASURE. 


N. B* The Archine. or Russian yard, equals 28 English inches. 

The Sajen , or Russian fathom, equals 7 English feet. 

Three Versts equal 2 English miles. 

The Russian foot is exactly that of England. 

The Vershock equals 1 English inch and 3-4. 

104 Versts equal 1 Degree. 

500 Sajens, equal 1 Verst. 

3 Archines, equal 1 Sajen. 

16 Vershocks, equal 1 Arehine. 

WEIGHT. 

The smallest weight of Russia is the Solotnick , which equals, six grains 
3 Solotnicks, equal 1 Lot. 

32 Lots, equal 1 Pound. 

40 Pounds, equal 1 Poud. 

MONEY. 

N. B. The first silver money of Russia was coined at Novogorod, in 
1420, in small pieces, which were called Copeeks. The present value 
of the copeek may be estimated as equal to an English halfpenny. Almost 
all calculations of the country are made according to the number of 
Copeeks. 

In 1654, roubles were introduced at Moscow in the form of bars, with 
deep notches in them £ roubW] which enabled the possessor to detach as 
much of the bar as his payment might require.* Hence the origin of the 
word rouble. Almost aU the copper money of Russia is coined in Siberia, 
and principally at Catherinebourg, near the Ural mines. Sixteen roubles 
of pure copper weigh a poud. 

At present the specie of the country has nearly disappeared, and paper 
is its only representative. The copeek no longer exists as current coin, 

* Georgi. Descript de St. Peters, jft. 187. Edit. Franc. Peters. 1793 
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WEIGHT AND MONET. 


The following; statement of the names and value of Russian money is 
chiefly extracted from Georgia.* 

SILVER MONEY. 

1 Rouble.equals 100 Copeeks, 

1 Polten, or 1-2 rouble . . . = 50 Do. 

1 Polupolten, or 1-4 rouble = 25 Do. 

1 Dvagriven.= 20 Do. 

1 Paetalten.= 15 Do. 

1 Griven.. . = 10 Do. 

1 Paetach. = 5 Do. 

COPPER MONEY. 

1 Paetach equals 5 Copeeks. 

1 Altine.. 3 Do. 

1 Grosh.= 2 Do. 

1 Copper Copeek = 1 Do. 

N. B. This last coin represents in front, die figure of St. George on 
horseback, piercing a dragon with his spear. “ From this spear, says 
Georgi,f called Copcea in Rusaian, the word Copeek has been derived. 

1 Denga, or Denushka ...= 1-2 a Copeek, 

1 Polushka, the smallest coin of Russia = 1-4 Do. 

N. B. The Polushka takes its name from a hare skin, Ushka (which 
before the use of money was one of the lowest articles of exchange) 
Pol signifying half; and Polushka half a hare's skin. 

The gold coinage of Russia is scarcely ever seen. It consists principally 
of ducats, the first of which were struck by Peter the Great, worth two 
roubles and twenty five eopeeks each. 

When the author was in Petersburgh, a coinage was going on at the 
mint, day and night, for the private use of the emperour Paul, of seventy 
three poud of gold j the whole of which was made into ducats. The mint 
was worked by steam engines. 

* Idid. p. 18 7. sect. 8 . chap. 3 . 

| Geargi, JDescript. de St, Peters, p. 191 . Sect. 8 . Chap, 3. 










CHAPTER I. 


PETERSBURG!!. 

Preliminary Observations—State of Publick Affairs —• 
Strange Conduct of the Emperour — Insolence of the Po¬ 
lice — Extraordinary Phenomenon. 

I T has probably happened to others, as to myself, to cast 
an eye of wishful curiosity towards the eastern boun¬ 
daries of Europe. Above two thousand years ago they were 
the same they now are. The Tana'is, watering the plains 
of Sarmatia, separated the Roxnlani and the Jazyges from 
the Hamaxobii and t he Alani. In modern geography, the 
same river, altered in its appellation, divides the tribe of 
Don Cossacks from that of the Tshernomorski, whose ter¬ 
ritory extends from the Sea of Azof to the Kuban. The 
Greeks, by their commerce in the Euxine, derived a slight 
knowledge of the people who lived on the Palus Mseotis. 
The wars of Russia and Turkey directed our attention 
sometimes to the inhabitants of the same country; but the 
knowledge of them, both among the ancients and moderns, 
has scarcely exceeded the names of their tribes and their 
character in war. With their domestick habits, the pro¬ 
ductions of their country, the nature of its scenery, the 
remains of antiquity they possess, we are very little acquain¬ 
ted. By referriug4o ancient history, we find that the same 
want of information prevailed formerly as at present. This 
may be accounted for from the wandering disposition of the 
people, who were seldom settled for any length of time 
upon the same spot: and with regard to their successors, 
since the migration of the Poles to the marshes of the Don, 
and the expulsion of the Kuban Tartars by the Gos-imny 
of the Black Sea, their country has been submitted .-re seen 
little examination. It was among these people whistled, 
political differences of England and Russia drrany pub- 
willing exile from the cities of Petersburgh and A in immi- 
the last year of the eighteenth century. Nemequented 

B 1 too fast 
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inclination were coupled together; and I had the double 
satisfaction of escaping from the persecution of the.enemies 
of my country, and of exploring regions which, in the 
warmest sallies of hope, I had never thought it would be 
my destiny to visit. 

In the course of this journey, through extensive plains 
which have been improperly called deserts, and among a 
secluded people who, with as little reason, have been deemed 
savages, 1 had certainly neither the luxuries and dissipation 
of polished cities, nor the opportunities of indolence, to in¬ 
terrupt my attention to my journal. If, therefore, it fails 
to interest the publick, I have no excuse to offer. I present 
it to them as similar as possible to the state in which notes 
taken on the spot were made ; containing whatever my fee¬ 
ble abilities were qualified to procure for their information 
and amusement; and adhering, as far as I am conscious, in 
every representation, strictly to the truth. 

After suffering a number of indignities, in common with 
others of my countrymen, during our residence in Peters- 
burgh, about the middle of March, 1SOO, matters grew to 
such extremities, that our excellent ambassadour, sir 
Charles [no w Lord] Whitworth, found it nesessary to advise 
ns to go to Moscow. A passport had been denied to his 
courier to proceed with despatches to England. In answer 
to the dt mand made by our minister for an explanation, it 
was stated to be the emperoar's pleasure. In consequence 
of which, sir Charles enclosed the note containing his de¬ 
mand, and the emperour’s answer, in a letter to the English 
government, w liicli he committed to the postoffice with very- 
great doubts of jts safety. 

In the mean time, every day brought with it some new 
example of the sovereign’s absurdities and tyranny, which 
seemed to originate in absolute insanity. The sledge of 
count Razumoffski was, by the emperour’s order, broken 
into small pieces, while be stood by and directed the work. 
The horses had been found with it in the streets, without 
their driver. It happened to be of a blue colour; and the 
count’s servants wore red liveries; upon which a ukase was 
liately published, prohibiting, throughout the empire 
e Russias, the use of blue colour in ornamenting 
aud red liveries. In consequence of this wise 
r ambassadour, and many others, w ere compelled 
eir equipage. 
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One evening, being at his theatre in the Hemitage, a 
French piece was performed, in which the story of the En¬ 
glish powder plot was introduced. The emperour was 
observed to listen to it with more than usual attention; and 
as soon as it was concluded, he ordered all the vaults be¬ 
neath the palace to be searched. 

Coming down the street called the Perspective, he per¬ 
ceived a nobleman who was taking his walk, and had stop¬ 
ped to look at some workmen who were planting trees by 
the emperour’s order. “ What are you doing ?” said he. 
“ Merely seeing the men work,” replied the nobleman. 
“ Oh, is that your employment ? Take oft" his pelisse, and 
give him a spade.! There, now, work yourself!” 

When enraged, he lost all command of himself, which 
sometimes gave rise to very ludicrous scenes. The courtiers 
knew very well when the storm was coming on, by a trick, 
which he had in those moments, of blowing from his under 
lip against the end of his nose. In one of his furious pas¬ 
sions, flourishing his cane about, he struck by accident the 
branch of a large glass lustre, and broke it. As soon as he 
perceived what had happened, he attacked the lustre in 
good earnest, and did not give up his work until he had en¬ 
tirely demolished it. 

In the rare intervals of better temper, his good humour 
was betrayed by an uueouth way of swinging his legs and 
feet about in walking. Upon those occasions he was sure 
to talk with indecency and folly. 

But the instances were few in which tlic gloom, spread 
over a great metropolis, by the madness and malevolence of 
a suspicious tyrant, was enlivened even by his ribaldry. 
The accounts of the Spanish inquisition do not afford more 
painful sensations than were excited in viewing the state of 
Russia at this time. Hardly a day passed without unjust 
punishment. It seemed as if half the nobles in the empire 
were to be sent exiles to Siberia. Those who were able to 
leave Petersburgh went to Moscow'. It was in vain they 
applied for permission to leave the country ; the very 
request might incur banishment to the mines. If any family 
received visiters in an evening; if four people were seen 
walking together; if any oue spoke too loud, or whistled, 
or sahg, or looked too inquisitive, and examined any pub- 
lick building with too much attention, they were in immi¬ 
nent danger. If they stood still in the streets, or frequented 
any particular walk more than another, or walked too fast 
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or too slow, they were liable to be reprimanded and insulted 
by the police officers. Mungo Park was hardly exposed to 
greater severity of exaction and of villany among the Moors 
in Africa, than Englishmen experienced at that time in 
Russia, and particularly in Petersburg!!. They were com¬ 
pelled to wear a dress regulated by the poliee; and as 
every officer had a different notion of the mode of observing 
these regulations, they were constantly liable to be inter¬ 
rupted in the streets and publick places, and treated with 
impertinence. The dress consisted of a cocked hat, or, for 
want of one, a round hat pinned up with three corners ; a 
long cue ; a single breasted coat and waistcoat; knee 
buckles instead of strings; and buckles in the shoes. 
Orders were given to arrest any person seen in pantaloons. 
A servant w'as taken out of his sledge, and caned in the 
streets, for having too thick a neckcloth; and if it had been 
too thin, he would have met a similar punishment. After 
every precaution, the dress, when put on, never satisfied ; 
either the hat was not straight on the head, the hair too 
short, or the coat was not cut square enough. A lady at 
court wore her hair rather lower in the neck than was con¬ 
sistent W'ith the decree, and she was ordered into close 
confinement, to be fed on bread and water. A gentleman’s 
hair fell a little over his forehead, while dancing at a ball ; 
a poliee officer attacked him with rudeness and with abuse; 
and told him, if he did not instantly eut his hair he would 
find a soldier who could shave his head.* 

When the ukase first appeared concerning the form of 
the hat, the son of an English merchant, with a view te 
baffle the police, appeared in the streets of Pctersburgh, 
having on his head an English hunting eap, at sight of 
which the police officers were puzzled. “ It was not a 
cocked hat,” they said, “ neither was it a round hat.” In 
this einbarresment they reported the affair to the emperour. 
A ukase w r as accordingly promulgated, and levelled at the 
hunting cap; but not knowing how to describe the anomaly, 
the emperour ordained, that “ ho person should appear in 
publick with the thing on his head worn by the merchant’s 
son.” 

An order against wearing boots with coloured tops was 
most rigorously enforced. The police officers stopffUd a 
gentleman driving through the streets in a pair of English 

* A mode in wkjsli criiaiij:i!s punished In Russia, 
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boots, The entitle man expostulated, saying that he had no- 
others with him, and certainly would not cut off the tops of 
his boots; upon which the' officers, each seizing a leg, as 
he sat in his droski, fell' to work-, and drew off his boots,- 
leaving him to go barefooted home. 

If Englishmen ventured to- notice any of these enormities 
in their letters, which were all opened and read by the po¬ 
lice, or expressed themselves with energy in praise of their 
own country, or used a single sentiment'or expression offen¬ 
sive or incomprehensible to the police officers or their spies, 
they were liable to be torn in an instant, without any pre¬ 
vious notice, from their families-and friends, thrown into a 
sledge, and hurried off to the frontier, or to Siberia. Many 
persons were said to have been privately murdered, and 
more were banished. Never was there a system of admin¬ 
istration more offensive in the eyes of God or man. A 
veteran officer, who had served fifty years in the Russian 
army, and attained the rank of colonel, was broken without 
the smallest reason. Above a hundred officers met with 
their discharge, all of whom were ruined; and many others 
were condemned to suffer imprisonment or severer punish¬ 
ment. The cause of all this was said to be the einperour’s- 
ill humour ; and when the eause of that ill humour became' 
known, it appeared that his mistress, who detested him, had 
solicited permission to marry an officer, to whom she was 
betrothed. To such excessive cruelty did bis rage carry 
him. against the author of an epigram, in which his reign- 
had been contrasted with his mother’s, that he ordered his- 
tongue to be cut out; and sent him to one of those remote 
islands, in the Alcoulan tract on the northwest coast off 
America, which are inhabited by savages.* 

Viewing the career of such men, who, like a whirlwind,- 
Work their progress through the ages iu which they live, by 
a traek of desolation, can we wonder at the stories we read- 
of regicides f “ There is something,” says Mr. Park, “ in 
the frown of a tyrant, whieh rouses the most inward emo- 

* The following is the sense of that memorable epigram, according to* 
different translations in French and in English. It originated in the empe-- 
rom- Paul's attempting to finish with brick work the beautiful church of* 
St. Isaac, which his predecessor Catherine had begun in marble. 

De deux regnes voici I’image allegorique : 

La base est d’un beau marbre, et le somet de briqtle! 

This great monument is cmblematick of two reigns ;■ 

The bottom it of marble, and the top of brick; 

Ba 
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lions of the soul.” In the prospect of dismay, of calamity, 
and of sorrow; mankind might experience in the reign of 
Paul, I felt an inward, and, as the event has proved, a true 
pre-sentiment of his approaching death ; ana I will freely 
confess, much as I abhor the manner of it, that it was 

-“ a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish’d.”- 

The season began to change before we left Petersburgh. 
The cold became daily less intense; and the inhabitants 
were busied in moving from the Neva large blocks of ice 
into their cellars. A most interesting and remarkable phe¬ 
nomenon took place the day before our departure. The 
thermometer of Celsius stood at that time only five degrees 
below the freezing point, and there was no wind. Snow, in 
the most regular and beautiful crystals, fell gently on our 
clothes, and on the sledge, as we were driving in the s( reels. 
All of them possessed exactly the same figure, and the same 
dimension. Every particle consisted of a wheel or star, 
with six equal rays, bounded by circumferences of equal dia¬ 
meters ; they had all of them the same number of rays 
branching from a common centre. Tile size of each of these 
little stars was equal to the circle presented by dividing a 
pea into two equal parts. This appearance continued du¬ 
ring three hours, in which time no other snow fell; and 
there was sufficient leisure to examine them with the strictest 
attention. 

As water, in its crystallization, seems to consist of radii 
diverging from a common centre, by the usual appearances 
on the surface of ice, it might be possible to obtain the theo¬ 
ry, and to ascertain the laws, from which this stellar struc¬ 
ture results. Monge, president of the National institute of 
Paris, noticed, in falling snow, stars with six equal rays, 
whieh fell, daring winter, when the atmosphere was calm. 
Hauy records this, in his observations on the muriat of am¬ 
monia.* 

The first droskij had made its appearance in the streets 
of Petersburgh before we left it, and we began to entertain 

* “ II en resulte des ctoiles A six rayons, Iorsque le temps est calme, ct 
qne la temperature n’est pas assez eleven pour deformer lea crisaux.” 
Halt, Traits de Min. tom. ii. p. 386. 

f The droski is a kind of bench upon four wheels, used in Russia as our 
hackney coaches ; it contains four or six persons, sitting back to hack, thus 
driven sideways by the coachman, who sitB at the end of the bench. This 
v chicle succeeds the sledge, after the melting of the snow. 
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serious apprehensions that the snow would fail, and our 
sledge-way to Moscow be destroyed. We had often been 
told of the rapidity with which the warm season makes its 
appearance in this climate, there being hardly any interval 
of spring, but an almost instantaneous transition from win¬ 
ter to summer. The frozen provisions of the city, if not 
consumed by the appointed time, which may be generally 
conjectured to a day almost instantly putrify when the frost 
disappears. 


CHAPTER II. 

JOURNEY FROM PETERSBURGH TO MOSCOW. 

Departure from Petersburgh—Manner of Travelling — 
Palace ofTsarskoselo — Gardens—Anecdote of Billings’s 
Expedition to the Northwest Coast of America—Ledyard 
—Barbarous Decoration of the Apartments—Arrival at 
Novogorod — Cathedral—Ancient Greek Paintings— 
Manner of imitating them in Russia—Superstitions of 
the Greek Church—Virgin with three Hands—Story of 
her Origin—Russian Bosh. 

WXTE set out on the morning of the third of April, 1800, 
T v and arrived, with great expedition, at Tsarsknselo. 
Our carriage had been placed upon a traineau, or sledge ; 
and another sledge, which followed us, conveyed the wheels. 
It is worth while to be particular in describing our mode of 
travelling, that others may derive advantage from it. If 
the journey is confined to countries only where a sledge road 
may be had, the common method, used by the inhabitants, is 
always the best; but if a passage is to be effected with ease 
and expedition, from one climate to another, some plan 
must be determined which may secure the traveller from the 
rigours of the.seasons, without impeding his progress by 
superfluous incumbrance. For this purpose, the kind of 
carriage called a German batardt is unquestionably the 
most convenient. A delineation is given in the work of 
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Reichard,* who also mentions the expense of building them 
at Vienna, where they are made for one fourth of the money 
required by the London coach makers; and they answer 
every purpose of travelling, full as well as those made in 
England. This carriage is nothing more than an English 
ehariot with a dormeuse, which advances in front, and whieh 
should be made sufficiently high to furnish a commodious 
seat for two persons on the outside, upon the springs. Wo 
made the driver always sit upon the trunk, in front ; but it 
would be better to provide for him a little chair, raised for 
that purpose. The door of the dormeuse, within the car¬ 
riage, lets down upon the seat; and it contains leather 
cushions, and a pillow covered with thin leather. The 1 
carriage has besides, an imperial, a well, a swordcase, which 
may be converted into a small library; and, instead of a 
window behind, a large lamp, so constructed as to throw a 
strong light without dazzling the eyes of those within.. 
Thus provided, a person may travel night and day, fearless 
of want of accommodation or houses of repose. His carriage 
is his home, winch accompanies him every where; and if 
he chooses to halt, or accidents oblige him to stop in the 
midst of a forest, or a desert, he may sleep, eat, drink, read, 
write, or amuse himself with any portable, musical instru¬ 
ment, careless of the frosts of the north, or the dews, the 
mosquitoes, and vermin of the south. Over snowy regions, 
he places his house upon a sledge, and, when the snow 
melts, upon its wheels; being always careful, where wheels- 
are used for long journeys through hot countries, to soak 
them in water, whenever he stops for the night. 

Setting out from Petersburg!! for the south of Russia, the 
traveller bids adieu to all thoughts ofinns, oreven houses 
with the common necessaries of bread and water. He will 
not even find clean straw, if he should speculate upon the 
chance of a bed. Every thing he may want, must, therefore, 
be taken with him. A pewter teapot will become of more 
importance than a chest of plate, and more so than one of 
silver, because it will not be stolen, and may be kept equally 
clean and entire. To this he will add. a kettle, a saucepan, 
the top of which may be used for a dish; tea, sugar, and a 
lar^e cheese, with several loaves of bread, made into rusks, 
and as much fresh bread as he thinks will keep till he lias a 
chance of procuring more. Then, while the frost continues, 

* Guide de Voyageurs en Europe, tom. ii. pianelie 1. 
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he may carry frozen food, such ag game, or fish, which, be¬ 
ing congealed, and as hard as flints, may jolt about among 
his kettles, in the well of the carriage, without any chance 
of injury. Wine may be used in a cold country, but never in 
a hot, nor even in a temperate climate, while upon the road. 
In hot countries, if a cask of good vinegar can be procured, 
the traveller will often bless the means by which if was ob¬ 
tained. When, with a parched tongue, a dry and feverish 
skin, they bring him bad or good water to assuage his burn¬ 
ing thirst, the addition of a little vinegar will make the 
draught delicious. Care must be taken not to use it to 
excess, for it is sometimes so tempting a remedy against 
somnolency, that it is hardly possible to resist using the 
vinegar w ithout any adulteration of water. 

The palace of Tsarskoselo is twenty-two versts from Pe- 
tersburgh, and the only object worth notice between that 
city ana Novorogood. It is built of brick, plastered over. 
Before the edifice is a large court, surrounded by low build¬ 
ings for the kitchens, and other outhouses. The front of 
the palace occupies an extent of near eight hundred feet 3 
and it is entirely covered, in a most barbarous taste, with 
columns, and pilasters, and cariatides, stuck between the 
window’s; all of which, in the true style of Dutch ginger¬ 
bread, are gilded. The whole of the building is a compound 
of what, an architect ought to avoid rather than to imi¬ 
tate. Yet, so much money has been spent upon it, and 
particularly on the interiour, that it cannot be passed with¬ 
out notice. It was built by the empress Elizabeth; and 
was much the residence of Catharine, in the latter part of 
her life, when her favourites, no longer the objects of a 
licentious passion, were chosen more as adopted children 
than as lovers. 

In the gardens of this palace, persons, who wished to 
gain an audience of the empress, used to place themselves 
when she descended for her daily w alk. A complaint, from 
which she suffered in her legs, made her introduce the very 
expensive alteration of converting the staircase of the Her¬ 
mitage, at Petersburgh,into an inclined plane, which offered 
a more commodious and more easy descent. A similar al¬ 
teration was introduced at Tsarskoselo, which conducted 
her from the apartments of the palace into the garden. It 
was in one of those walks, as professor Pallas afterwards 
informed me, that commodore Billings obtained, by a 
stratagem, her final order for his expedition to the north- 
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west coast of America. Bezborodko, the minister, although 
he had received the empress’s order, put him off from tune 
to time, not choosing to advance the money requisite for 
the different preparations; and Billings began to fear the 
plan would never be put in execution. In the midst of his 
despondency, professor Pallas undertook to make the mat¬ 
ter known to the empress, and advised commodore Biljings 
to accompany him to Tsarskoselo. As soon as they arrived, 
Pallas conducted him to a part of the garden which he 
knew the empress would frequent at her usual hour; and 
placing themselves in one of the walks, they bad not waited 
long before she made her appearance. With her usual 
affability, she entered into conversation with professor 
Pallas; and, after inquiries respecting his health, asked 
the name of the young officer, his companion. The pro¬ 
fessor informed her, and added, he is the person whom 
your majesty was pleased to appoint, in consequence of my 
recommendation, to the command of the expedition destined 
for the northwest coast of America. “ And what,” said 
the empress, “ has delayed his departure ?” “ He waits, 
at this moment, your majesty’s orders,” replied the pro¬ 
fessor. At this the empress, without any reply, and evi¬ 
dently somewhat ruffled, quiekened her pace towards the 
palace. The next morning the necessary supplies came 
from the minister, with orders that he should set out imme¬ 
diately. 

That the expedition might have been confided to better 
bands, the publiek have been since informed, by the secre¬ 
tary Sauer.* This professor Pallas lamented to have dis¬ 
covered, when it was too late. But the loss sustained by 
any incapacity in the persons employed to conduct that 
expedition, is not equal to that which the publiek suffered 
by the sudden recall of the unfortunate Ledyard; which, it 
is said, would never have happened but through the jea¬ 
lousy of his own countrymen, whom he chanced to encounter 
as he was upon the point of quitting the eastern continent 
for America, and who caused the information to be sent to 
Fetersburgh which occasioned the order for his arrest. 

The gardens of Tsarskoselo are laid out in the English 
taste, and, therefore, the only novelty belonging to them is 
their situation; so far removed from the nation whose ideas 
they pretend to represent. 

* See Accouut of an Expedition to the Northern Parts of Russia, &#, 

Martin Sauer, Secretary to the Expedition. 4to. London. 1802. 
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The interiour of the building presents a number of spa¬ 
cious anil gaudy rooms, fitted up in a style combining a 
mixture of barbarity and magnificence which will hardly be 
credited. The walls of one of the rooms are entirely covered 
with fine pictures, by the best of the Flemish, and by other 
masters. They are fitted together, without frames, so ag to 
cover, on each side, the whole of the w all, without the 
smallest attention to disposition or general effect. But, to 
eousummate the Vandalism of those who directed the work, 
when they found a place they could not conveniently fill, the 
pictures were cut, in order to adapt them to the accidental 
spaces left vacant. The soldiers of Mummius, at the sack¬ 
ing of Corinth, would have been puzzled to contrive more 
ingenious destruction of the fine arts. Some of Ostades’ 
best works were among the number of those thus ruined. I 
was also assured, by authority I shall not venture to name, 
that a profusion of pictures of the Flemish school were then 
lying in a cellar of the palace. But the most extraordinary 
apartment, and that which usually attracts the notice of 
strangers, more than any other, is a room, about thirty feet 
square, entirely covered on all sides, from top to bottom, 
with amber; a lamentable waste of innumerable specimens 
of a substance, whieh could nowhere have been so ill em¬ 
ployed. The effect produces neither beauty nor magnifi¬ 
cence. It would have been better employed even in orna¬ 
menting the heads of Turkish pipes ; a custom which 
consumes the greatest quantity of this beautiful mineral. 
The appearauee made by it on the walls is dull and heavy. 
It was a present from the king of Prussia. In an apart¬ 
ment prepared for prince Potemkin, the floor was covered 
with clifferent'sorts of exotick wood, interlaid; the expense 
of which amounted to a hundred roubles for every squared 
archine. A profusion of gilding appears in many of the 
other rooms. The ballroom is a hundred and forty feet 
long, by fifty two feet wide, and two stories high. The 
walls and pilasters of another apartment were ornamented 
with J^pis lazuli, as well as the tables it contained. The 
Cabinet of Mirrors is a small room, lined with large pier 
glasses, looking upon a terrace, uear which is a covered 
gallery, above two hundred and sixty feet long. There are 
various statues about the house and gardens, in marble 
and in bronze, all without merit. The chapel is entirely of 
gilded wood, and very richly ornamented. 
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A small flower garden leads to the bath, which is orna¬ 
mented with jasper, agates, and statues and columns of 
marble. The grotto is also adorned in the same way with 
a number of beautiful products of the mineral kingdom, 
wrought into columns, busts, has reliefs, vases, &e. among 
others, a vase composed of the precious stones of Siberia. 
From this grotto is seen a lake, on which appears the rostral 
column to Orlof, which the empress erected in honour of 
the naval victory he obtained over the Turks at Tchesme. 

After we left Tsarskoselo, the snow diminished very fast, 
and our fears of reaching Moseow on sledges increased.* 
But, during the night, and part of the morning of the 4th 
of April, it fell in such abundance, that all trace of the roads 
disappeared, and we lost our way once or twice before we 
arrived at 


NOVQGOROB, 

The place was half buried in snow; but we managed ts 
get to the cathedral, curious to see the collection of pic¬ 
tures, idols of the Greek church, which that ancient 
building contains ; and which, with many others dispersed 
in the cities and towns of Russia, were introduced long 
before the art of painting was practised in Italy. The 
knowledge of this circumstance, led me to hope that I 
should make some very curious acquisitions in the country; 
and, upon my first arrival from the Swedish frontier, I had 
given a few pounds to a Russian officer for his god; which 
consisted of an oval plate of copper, on which the figure of 
a warriour was beautifully painted, on a gold ground. This 
warriour proved afterwards to be St. Alexander Nevski. 
And as I advanced through the country to Petersburg^ 
there was hardly a hut, or a post house, that did not contain 
one or more paintings, upon small pannels of wood; the 
figures of which were represented, after the manner of the 
earliest specimens of the art, upon a gold ground, and 
sometimes protected in front by a silver coat of maiRwhich 
left only the faces and hands of the images visible. A small 
attention to the history and character of the Russians will 
explain the cause. 

* The carriage road from Petersburgh to Moscow, a distance of 
near 500 miles, in the summer season, consists of the trunks of trees 
laid across. In consequence of the jolting these occasion, it is then one of 
the most pamful and tedious journies in Europe. 
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When the religion'of the Greek church was first intro* 
duced into Russia, its propagators, prohibited by the second 
commandment from the worship of carved images, brought 
with them the pictures of the saints, of the virgin, and the 
Messiah. The earliest churches in the holy land had paint¬ 
ings of this kind, which the first Christians worshipped; as 
may be proved by the remains of them at this time in that 
country.* To protect these holy symbols of the new faith 
from the rude, but zealous fingers and lips of its votaries, 
in acountry where the arts of multiplying them by imitation 
were then unknown, they were covered by plates of the most 
precious metals, which left the features alone visible. As 
soon as the messengers of the gospel died, they became 
themselves saints, and were worshipped by their followers. 
The pictures they had brought were then suspended in the 
churches, and regarded as the most precious relicks. Many 
of them, preserved now in Russia, are considered as having 
the power of working miracles. It would, then, necessarily 
follow, that with new preachers, new pictures must be 
required. The Russians, characterized at this day by a 
talent of imitation, though without a spark of inventive 

f enius, followed, not only the style of the original painting, 
ut the manner of laying it on, and the materials on which 
it was placed. Thus we find, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, a Russian peasant placing before his bogh, a pic¬ 
ture, purchased in the markets of xWoscaw and Petersburg*, 
exactly similar to those brought from Greece during the 
tenth; the same stiff representation of figures which tho 
Greeks themselves seem to have originally copied from 
works in mosaiek; the same (nude oi mixing and laying on 
the colours on a plain gold surface; the same custom of 
painting upon wood; and the same expensive covering of ft 
silver coat of limit $ when* from the multitude and cheap- 
ness of such pictures, the precaution, at first used to pre¬ 
serve them, is no longer necessary. In other instances ot 
their religion, the copy of sacred relicks seems, to the Rus¬ 
sians, as much an object of w orship as the original, f "* s 
will appear by the description of Moscow; iu the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which city is a building erected, at prodigious 


* Among the ruins of some of the most ancient churches in Palestine, I 
found several curious examples of encaustick painting, of a very early ,] ,te 
One of these, from Sephoris, near Nazareth, .9 now in the possession ot 
the principal librarian of the University of Cambridge, to whom I present¬ 
ed it. 
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expense, in imitation of the church of the holy sepulchre at 
Jerusalem ; having exactly the same form, and containing a 

faithful representation of the same absurdities. 

The cathedral of Novogorod, dedicated to St. Sophia, in 
imitation of the name given to the magnificent edifiee erected 
by Justinian at Constantinople, was built in the eleventh 
century. Many of the pictures seem to have been therefrom 
the time in which the church was finished, and douhtlesi 
were some of them painted long before its consecration, if 
they were not brought into the country with the introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity. At any rate, we may consider them as 
having originated from the source whence Italy derived a 
knowledge of the art, though prior to its appearance in that 
country. Little can be said of the merit of any of them. 
They are more remarkable for singularity than beauty. In 
the dome of a sort of antichapel, as you enter, are seen the 
representations of monsters with many heads, and such a 
strange assemblage of imaginary beings, that it might he 
supposed a pagan, rather than a Christian temple. The 
different representations of the virgin, throughout Russia, 
will show to what a pitch of absurdity superstition has been 
carried. I believe most of them are found in all their prin¬ 
cipal churches; and as their worship forms so conspicuous 
a feature iri the manners of the Russians, it will be proper 
to annex fac similes of those pictures whieh have the great¬ 
est number of votaries; for though they are all objects of 
adoration, they have each of them particular places, in 
which, as tutelary deities, they obtain more peculiar rev¬ 
erence; and sometimes small chapels and churches, dedi¬ 
cated particularly to some one of them individually. These 
are, principally, The Virgin of Vladimir; The Virgin 
■vrith the Bleeding Cheek; and— spectatum admissi, risum 
ieiuatis? —The Virgin with three Hands! The authors of 
the Universal History appropriate this last picture to the 
church of the convent of the New Jerusalem. 1 believe it to 
have been originally painted, as a barbarous representa¬ 
tion, or symbol, of the trinity; and, therefore, it more 
properly applies to another convent in the neighbourhood 
of Moscow. The following story has, however, been cir¬ 
culated, concerning its history. 

J „ ' n . a r fist - be i“gfemployod on a picture of the Virgin and 
Child, found, one day, that, instead of two hands, which he 
had given the Virgin, a third had been added, during: hi* 
absence from his work. Supposing some person had been 
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playing a trick with him, he rubbed out the third hand, and, 
having finished the picture, earefully locked the door of his 
apartment. To his great surprise, lie found, the next day, 
the extraordinary addition of a third hand in his picture, as 
before. He now began to be alarmed ; but, still concluding 
it possible that some person had gained access to his room, 
he once more rubbed out the superfluous hand, and not only 
locked the door, but also barricadoed the windows. The 
next day, approaching his elaboratory, he found the door 
and windows fast, as he had left them; but, to his utter 
dismay and astonishment, as lie went in, there appeared the 
same remarkable alteration in his picture, the virgin ap¬ 
pearing with three hands, regularly disposed about the 
child. In extreme trepidation, he began to cross himself, 
and proceeded onee more to alter the picture; when the 
virgin herself appeared in person, and bade him forbear, 
as it was her pleasure to be so represented. 

Many of those absurd representations are said to he the 
work of angels. In the Greek church they followed the 
idols of paganism, and have continued to maintain their 
place. They are one of the first and most curious sights 
which attract a traveller’s notice; for it is not only in their 
churches that such paintings are preserved;.every room 
throughout the empire has a picture:of this nature, large 
or small, called the bogh, or god, stuck up in one corner ; 
to which every person who enters offers adoration, before 
any salutation is made to the master or mistress of the 
house ; and this adoration consists in a quick motion of the 
right hand in crossing, the head bowing all the time, in a 
manner so rapid and ludicrous, that it reminds one of those 
Chinese mandarin images, seen upon the chimney pieces of 
old houses, which, when set a going, continue nodding, for 
the amusement of old women and children. In the myriads 
of idol paintings dispersed throughout the empire, the suh-. 
jfecls represented are very various. 
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Ancient History of Movogorod—First Churches in Russia 
— Procopius — Evagrius—Baptism of Olga, afterwards 
Helena*—Arms of ATovogoroa—Ceremony of Crossing — 
General Picture of this Route—Heights of Valdai- 
Costume — Tumuli—Jedrova—Domestick Manners of the 
Peasants—Servile State of the Empire—Vyshnei Volos- 

hok—Torshok - Tver—Milanese Vagrants—Volga — 

Tumuli — Klin — Petrovski—Arrival at Moscow — Police 
— Accommodations. 

T UI) melancholy ideas excited by the present appear¬ 
ance of Novogorod have been felt by all travellers. 
Who has not heard the ancient saying, which went forth in 
the days of its greatness ?* Nomade Slavonians were its 
founders, about the time the Saxons, invited by Vortigern, 
first came into Britain. Four centuries after, A. 1). 450, 
a motley tribe, collected from the original inhabitants of all 
the watery and sandy plains around the Finland Gulph, 
made it their metropolis. Near a thousand years have 
passed away, since Rurick, the Norman, gathering them 
together at the mouth of the Volehova, laid the foundation 
of an empire, destined to extend over the vast territories of 
all the Russias; then ascending the river, to the spot where 
its rapid current rushes from the Ilmen to the Ladoga Lake, 
he fixed his residence in Novogorod. 

In the midst of those intestine divisions, which resnlted 
from the partition of the empire, at the death of Vladimir, 
who divided his estate between his twelve sons, there arose 
three independent princes, and a number of petty confede¬ 
racies. The seat of government was successively removed 

* “ Quis contra Deos, et Magoam Navogordiaraf 1 “ WUovan resist the 
Gods, and Great Novogorod!” 
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from Novogoroil to Suzedal, Vladimir, and Moscow. Novo- 
gorod adopted a mixed government, partly monarchical and 
partly republican. In the middle of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury it was distinguished by the victories of its grand duke, 
Alexander Nevski, over the Swedes, on the banks of the 
Neva ; and by its remote situation, escaped the ravages of 
the Tartars in the fourteenth. In the fifteenth, it sub¬ 
mitted to the yoke of Ivan the first, whose successor, Ivan 
the second, in the sixteenth, ravaged and desolated the 
place carrying away the palladium of the city, the famous 
bell, which the inhabitants had dignified with the appella¬ 
tion of Eternal. But its ruin was not fully accomplished 
until the huililingof Petersburgh when all the commerce of 
the Baltick was transferred to that capital. 

Bodies, miraculously preserved, or rather mummied, of' 
saints who were mortal, ages ago, are shown in the cathe¬ 
dral of St. Sophia. This edifice lias been described as one 
of the most ancient in the country. The first Russian- 
churches were certainly of wood; and their date is not 
easily ascertained. Christianity was preached to the in¬ 
habitants of the Don so early as the time of Justinian. 
That emperour was zealous ill building churches among 
remote anil barbarous people. According to Procopius, 
he caused a church to be erected among the Abasgi, in 
honour of the Theotocos, and constituted priests among 
them. The same author also relates, that the inhabitants, 
of Tanais earnestly entreated him to send a bishop among 
them, which was accordingly done* Evagrius Scholasti- 
cus* has related this circumstance, as recorded by Procopi¬ 
us. But by Tanais is said to be intended that stream, 
which runs out of the Mseotis into the Euxihe; that is to> 
say, the Cimmerian Bosphorus, or Straits of Taman. 
The arrival of a bishop so invited, and under such patron¬ 
age, might be followed by the establishment of a church; 
and it is probable, from existing documents as well as the 
traditions of the people, that this really happened either' 
on the Asiatick, or the European side of those Straits,, 
about that time. The jurisdiction of the province after¬ 
wards annexed to the crown of Russia by Svetoslav the 
first, father of Vladimir the great, included the isle of 
Taman, and the peninsula of Kertchi. In those districts,, 
therefore, we might be allowed to place the first tabernacle* 

* lib. iv. c. 23. 
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of Christian worship; although, in the distant period.of 
their introduction, the foundation of the Russian empire 
had searee been laid. It is pleasing to bring scattered por¬ 
tions of history to bear upon any one point, particularly, 
when by so doing, the obscurity of some of them may bo 
elucidated. The journey of Olga, wife'of Igor, son of Ru- 
rick, to Constantinople, after avenging the death of her 
husband upon the Volga, occurred very early in the annals 
of that country. “ She went,” say the compilers of the 
Modern Universal History,* “ for what reason we know 
not, to Costantinople.” Yet when it is related, that she was 
baptised there ;t that, in consequence of her example, 
many of her subjects became converts to Christianity; that 
the Russians, to this day, rank her among their saints; and 
annually commemorate her festival; the cause of her 
journey will hardly admit a doubt. The result of it proves, 
incontestably, the introduction of Christianity, and the 
establishment of churches in Russia^it an earlier period 
than is generally admitted; namely,Me baptism of Vladi¬ 
mir, A. D. 991.| 

The reader is requested to panlup any prolixity in the 
investigation of this subject. It ft materially connected 
with the history of the fine arts; for, with Christianity, the 
art of painting was introduced into Russia. Some of the 
most chosen idols of their churches are, those curious 
Grecian pictures, which the first gospel missionaries brought 
with them from Constantinople. Their inscriptions often 
exhibit the Greek characters of those times; and they offer 
most interesting examples of the art, many eenturies before 
it became known to the enlightened nations of Europe. 

* Vol. XXXV. p. 182. 

t The emperour, John Zimisces, according to some historians, was her 
godfather upon this occasion. It has been related, that he became euam- 
oured of the Scythian prineess,and proposed marriage; which was refused. 
The old lady, notwithstanding, was at that time in her sixty sixth year; 
for she died at the age of eighty, which happened fourteen years after her 
baptism. Collateral annals, by discordant chronology, seem to prove, that 
the whole story, about the eastern emperonr’s amorous propensities,is 
founded in errour and ahsurdity. Zimisces was not crowned until Christ¬ 
mas day, A. D. 969. Ten years before this period, Helena (which was the 
name born by Olga, after her baptism) had sent ambassadours to Otho, 
emporour of the west, desiring missionaries to instruct her people. A 
mission was consequently undertaken by St Adelbert, bishop of Maede- 
bourg, A. D. 962. 6 

t Some authors plaee this event four years earlier. I have followed the 
enropology of Du Fresnoy. 
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Nor was the art of painting alone introduced with Christi¬ 
anity into Russia. All they knew of letters, or of any 
useful and liberal art, for many centuries afterwards, was 
derived from the same source. The inhabitants of the 
South Sea Islands can hardly be more savage than were the 
Russians, when the gospel was first preached to them. 
The full accomplishment of this great event certainly did 
not take place till Vladimir became converted. It was a 
condition of his marriage'with the sister of the Greek ein- 
perour; and, it is said, that no less than twenty thousand 
of his subjects were christened on the same day. The 
ehange effected hy this measure was nothing less than a 
complete revolution in manners and in morals. Vladimir 
led the way by his example. The pagan idols, and eight 
hundred concubines, were dismissed together; and the 
twelve sons, which his six wives had born him, were bapti¬ 
zed ; churches and monasteries drew around them towns 
and villages; and civilization seemed to dawn upon the 
plains and the forests of Scythia. A memorial of the 
blessed effects of Christianity, among a people who were 
scarce removed from the brute creation, seems preserved, 
even in the arms of the government of Novogorod, the 
district in which it was first established; and the ludicrous 
manner in which it is typified, is consistent with the bar¬ 
barity of the people. Two bears, supporters, are represen¬ 
ted at an altar, upon the ice, with crucifixes crossed before 
the bogh, on which is placed a candelabrum with a triple 
lustre, emblem of the trinity. 

The fortress of Novogorod is large, but of wretched ap¬ 
pearance. It was constructed after the plan of the Kremlin 
at Moscow, towards the end of the fifteenth century, and 
contains the cathedral. Upon the bridge, leading to this 
fortress, from the town, is a small chapel, where every 
peasant who passes, either deposits his candle or his penny. 
Before this place, which is filled with old pictures of the 
kind I have described, and which a stranger might really 
mistake for a picture stall, devotees, during the whole day, 
may be seen, bowing and crossing themselves. A Russian 
hardly commits any action without this previous ceremony. 
If he is to serve as a coachman, and drive your carriage, his 
crossing occupies two minutes before he is mounted. When 
he descends, the same motion is repeated. If a church is in 
view, you see him at work with his head and hand, as if 
seized with St. Vitus’s dance. If he makes any earnest' 
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protestation, or enters a room, or goes out, you are enter¬ 
tained with the same manual and capital exercise. When 
beggars return thanks for alms, the operation lasts a longer 
time ; and then between, the crossing, by way of interlude, 
they generally touch their forehead to the ear,th. 

• The snow increased very fast in our way from Novogorod 
to Tver; but afterwards we had barely sufficient to pass on, 
and in some places the earth was bare. The traveller will 
be more interested in this information than readers at home; 
and he will of course compare the observation with the date 
of the journey £April 0, 7, and 8] as the weather in Russia 
is not subject to those irregular vicissitudes experienced in 
England. It may generally be ascertained by the calendar. 

I do not know what first gave rise to a notion very 
prevalent, that the road from Petersburgh to Moscow is a 
straight line through forests, except that it was the inten¬ 
tion of Peter the Great to have it so made.* The country is 
generally open, a wide and fearful prospect of hopelegs ste¬ 
rility, where the fir and the dwarf birch, which cover even 
Arctiek regions, scarcely find existence. The soil is for 
the most part sandy, and apparently of a nature to set agri¬ 
culture at defiance. Towards the latter part of the journey 
corn-fields appeared, of considerable extent. What the- 
summer road may be, 1 am unable to say ; but our progress- 
was as devious as possible. In all the province or district 
of Valadi, the soil is billy, not to say mountainous; so that 
what with the undulations of the road itself, from the heaps- 
of drifted snow, and the rising and sinking of the country, 
our motion resembled that of a vessel rolling in an Atian- 
tick calm. My good friend, professor Fallas, experienced 
as rough a journey along this route a few years before^ 
He mentions the delay, and even the danger, to whieh he- 
was exposed on the Heights of Valdai.f So precisely simi¬ 
lar were the circumstances of the seasons, that in both 
eases the snow failed in the moment of arrival at Mos¬ 
cow. 

The female peasants of the Valdai have- a costume which 
resembles one in Switzerland. It consists of a shift with 

* When Jonas Hanway [[Travels, Vol. X. p. 92.j passed in 1743, only 
one hundred miles had been completed according to the original plan, 
which was, to make a bridge of timber for the whole distance of foa'r hun¬ 
dred and eighty seven miles. For that space of four hundred milesy accor¬ 
ding to the calculation made by him, no less than two million one lumdred. 
thousand trees were required. 

f Travels through the Southern Provinces, &c. Vol, L P 4 
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full sleeves, and a sliert petticoat with colonfed stockings. 
Over this, in winter, they wear a pelisse of lamb’s wool, as 
white as the snow around them, lined with cloth, and adorn¬ 
ed with gold buttons and lace. The hair of unmarried 
women, as in most parts~of Russia, is braided, and hangs to 
a great length down their backs. On their heads they 
wear a handkerchief of coloured silk. When married, the 
hair is trussed up, and this constitutes the outward mark of 
a virgin, or a matron. Generally speaking, the traveller 
may pass over a vast extent of territory without noticing 
auy change in the costume. How very different is the case 
in Italy; where the mere passage of a bridge, in the same 
city, as at Naples, leads to a different mode of dress. The 
male peasants of Russia are universally habited, in winter, 
in a jacket made of sheep’s hide, with the wool inwards; a. 
square crowned red cap, with a circular edge of black wool 
round the rim, which is very becoming, and appears shad¬ 
owing the eyes. These, with a long, black beard, sandals 
made of the bark of the birch-tree, and legs bandaged in 
woollen, complete the dress. 

Conical mounds of earth, or tumuli, occur very frequently 
on this road. The most remarkable may be observed in 
the stage between Yezolbisky and Yaldai, on both sides of 
the road, but chiefly on the left: and they continue to ap¬ 
pear from the latter place to Jedrova. Professor Pallaa 
has given a representation of four of those tumuli, in a 
vignette, at the begining of the first volume of his late 
work.* They are common all over the Russian empire; 
and, indeed, it may he asked, where the country is, in which 
such sepulchral hillocks do not appear. 

We had been pestered the whole way from Fetersburgli 
by a bell, which thenlrivers carried, suspended to their belt; 
but were not aware that it passed as a mark of privilege, 
until we came to Jedrova. Here we saw a poor fellow 
cudgelled by a police oflieer, because he had presumed to 
carry a bell without a Foderosnoi ;f which is the title to 
such a distinction. 

The whole journey from Petersburgh to Moscow offers 
nothing that will strike a traveller more than the town or 

* Travels through the Southern Provinces. &o. 

| The imperial order tor horses. Those who travel with post-horses 
oarrv a bell. It serves, as the horn in German}-, to give notice to persons 
on the road to turn out of tire way; such horses being in the servioe of the 
crown. 
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village of Jedrova. It consists of one street, as broaHFas 
Piccadilly, formed by the gable ends of wooden huts, vmose 
roofs project far over their bases, and terminated by its 
ehurch. A view of one of these towns affords a correct 
idea of all the rest, as there is seldom any difference id the 
mode of constructing the poorer towns ofRussia. A window 
in such places is a mark of distinction, and seldom noticed. 
The houses in general have only small holes, through 
which, as you drive by, you see a head stuck, as in a 
pillory. 

Upon some of the women I observed sueh stockings as 
the Tyrolese wear, covering ouly the lower part of the 
leg, about the ancle, with a sort of cylinder, formed by 
spiral hoops of wool. 

The forests, for the most part, consist of poor, stunted 
trees; and the road, in summer, is described as the most 
abominable that can be passed. It is then formed by whole 
trunks of trees, laid across, parallel to each other, which 
occasion such violent jolting, as the wheels move from one 
to the other, that it cannot be born without beds placed for 
the traveller to sit or lie upon. 

We had a very interesting peep into the manners of the 
peasantry; for which we were indebted to the breaking of 
onr sledge at Poschol. The woman of the house was prepa¬ 
ring a dinner for her family, who were gone to church. It 
consisted of soup only. Presently her husband, a boor, 
came in, attended by his daughters, with some small loaves 
of white bread, not larger than a pidgeon’s egg, which I 
suppose the priest had consecrated, for they placed them 
with great care before the bogh. Then tfie bowing and 
crossing began,and they went to dinner, all eating out of the 
same bowl. Dinner ended, they went regularly to bed, as if 
to pass the night there, crossing and bowing as before. Ha¬ 
ying slept about an hour, one of the young women, accord¬ 
ing to an etiquette, constantly observed, called her father, 
and presented him with a pot of vinegar, or quass, the Rus¬ 
sian beverage.* The man then rose, and a complete fit of 
crossing and bowing seemed to seize him, with interludes 
so inexpressibly characteristick and ludicrous, that it was 

* It is made by mixing flower and water together, and leaving it till it 
has iermcntcd and turned sour. The flavour is like that of vinegar and 
water. It looks thick, and is very unpleasing to strangers; but. by use, 
we became tond of it; and in the bouses of the nobles, where attention it 
paid to its brewing, it is esteemed a delicacy, particularly in summer. 
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rety difficult to preserve gravity. The pauses of scratch¬ 
ing ami grunting, with ail the attendant circumstances of 
ventriloquism ami eructation; the apostrophes to his wife, 
to himself, and to bis god, were such as drunken Barnahy 
might have put into Latin, but need not be expressed in 
English. 

The picture of Russian manners varies little with refer¬ 
ence to the prince or the peasant. The first nobleman in 
the empire, when dismissed by his sovereign from attend¬ 
ance upon his person, or withdrawing to his estate, in 
consequence of dissipation and debt, betakes himself to a 
mode of life little superiour to that of brutes. You will 
then find him, throughout the day, with his neck bare, his 
beard lengthened, his body wrapped in a sheep’s hide, 
eating raw turnips, and drinking gwuss, sleeping one half of 
tlie day, and growling at his wife and family the other. 
The same feelings, the same wants, wishes, and gratifica¬ 
tions, then characterize the nobleman and the peasant; 
and the same system of tyranny, which extends from the 
throne downwards, through all the bearings and ramifica¬ 
tions of society, even to the cottage of the lowest boor, 
has entirely extinguished every spark of liberality in the 
breasts of a people who are all slaves. They are all, high 
and low, rich and poor, alike servile to superiours; haughty 
and cruel to their dependants; ignorant, superstitious, cun¬ 
ning, brutal, barbarous, dirty, mean. The emperour 
canes the first of his grandees; princes and nobles cane 
their slaves; and the slaves their wives and daughters. 
Ere the sun dawns in Russia, flagellation begins; and, 
throughout its vast empire, cudgels are going, in every de¬ 
partment of its population, from morning until night. 

How forcibly opposed to these characteristieks are the 
manners of the Swedes ! In the pleasing recollection of the 
honesty, the benevolence, the bravery, and all the manly 
virtues that adorn the breasts of the inhabitants of Sweden, 
the contrast is, indeed, painfully striking. When I reflect 
on the long track over which I have passed, and the many 
examples of human excellence which it has been my lot to 
witness, I almost repent that I have begun with the journey 
among the Russians; lest, from the statement 1 am com¬ 
pelled to make, it should lie supposed that 1 have been ac¬ 
tuated by otlifer motives than a love of truth. 

Vyshnei Voloshok is a place of considerable importance, 
remarkable for the extensive canals on which the great in- 
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land navigation of Russia is carried on. A junction lias 
been formed between the T verfza and the Msta, uniting, by 
a navigable channel of at least five thousand versts, the 
Caspian with the Baltiek sea. I suspect that there is not 
in the world an example of inland navigation so extensive, 
obtained by artificial means, and with so little labour; for 
the Volga is navigable almost to its source; and three 
versts, at the utmost, is all that has been cnt through, in 
forming the canal. The merchandise of Astracan, and 
other parts of the south of Russia, are brought to this 
place. Above four thousand vessels pass the caual annually. 
The town, or village, as it is called, is full of buildings and 
shops. It is spacious, and wears a statelv, thriving ap* 
pearance; forming a striking contrast with the miserable 
places on this road. 

At the different stations which occur in the ronte from 
Petersburgh to Moscow, are buildings appropriated to the 
emperour’s use, when he passes. This rarely happens above 
once in a reign. As there is hardly an instance of accom¬ 
modation for travellers, no harm would happen to the build¬ 
ings if they were used for that purpose; neither would the 
national character suffer by its hospitality. Of course I 
speak of what may be done in better times; for, when we 
traversed the eountry, kindness to a stranger, and especially 
to an Englishman, was a crime of the first magnitude, ana 
might prove the means of a journey to Siberia. It is but 
justice to make this apology for the conduct of those under 
the immediate eye of government; at the same time, it must 
be confessed, they made the best use of an opportunity 
which encouraged them to exaction, plunder, and oppression. 

From Vyslinei Voloshok we came (o Torshok, seventy 
one versts distant, remarkable for a spring, which is super- 
stitiously venerated, and brings pilgrims from all parts. It 
has no less than twenty churches, some of which are built 
of stone, and is a thriving town. 

At Tver, sixty three versts further, there is adecent inn. 

A shop is, also, annexed to it, as it often happens in all the 
northern countries of Europe. This shop is kept by Itaiiaus, 
natives of the Milanese territory; a vagrant tribe, whoso 
industry and enterprise carry them from the lake of Como 
to the remotest regions of the earth. 1 have seen them in 
all countries, and even in Lapland. Generally, they carry 
a large basket, covered by an oil-skin, containing cheap, 
coloured prints, mirrors, thermometers, aud barometers. 
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They are always men of ingenuity, of uncommon perse¬ 
verance, industry, and, I may add, of honesty. Living with 
the most scrupulous economy, they collect, after many 
years of wandering, their hard earnings, with which they 
return to settle in the land of their fathers, and to send out 
an offspring as nomade as themselves. 

At Tver we beheld the Volga, and not without consider¬ 
able interest; for, though bound in “ thiek-ribbed ice,”and 
covered with snow, the consciousness of its mighty waters, 
navigable almost to their source, rolling through a course 
of four thousand versts in extent, bearing wealth and plenty, 
is one of the most pleasing reflections. It seems to connect 
us with the Caspian, and the remote tribes of those nations, 
so little known, who dwell upon its shores. 

The situation of Tver, upon the lofty banks of the Volga, 
is very grand. It lias a number of stone buildings; and its 
shops, as well as churches, merit particular regard. The 
junction of the Volga and the Tvertza is near the Street of 
Millions. Fallas speaks of the delicious sterlet, taken from 
the Volga, with which travellers are regaled in this town, 
at all seasons of the year. 

The journey from Tver to Moscow, in the winter, with 
a kibitki, is performed in fifteen hours. The road is broad 
and more straight than in the former route from Peters- 
burgh. But in certain seasons, such as those of melting 
snow, it is as bad as possible. In the second stage from 
Tver, between the sixth and seventh verst from tiie post- 
house on the left hand, appeared an entire groupe of those 
ancient tuinuli before mentioned. They are so perfect in 
their forms, and so remarkably situated, that they can¬ 
not escape notice. I endeavoured to learn of the peasants 
if they had any tradition concerning them. All the 
information they gave me was, that they were constructed 
beyond all memory, and believed to contain bodies of meu 
slain in battle. A notion, less reasonable, although com¬ 
mon to countries widely distant from each other, is, that 
such mounds are the tombs of giants. Thus, outlie hills 
near Cambridge, two are shown as the tombs of Gog and 
Magog. And the tomb of Tityus, the most ancient of all 
those mentioned in the history of Greece, is described by 
Homer* as a mound of earth raised over the spot on which 
that giant fell, warring against the gods. 

* Pamaiiim saw it in Phoois, at the base of Parnassus, twenty stadi* 
from (Jha; rones; where I found it in the year ISOt. It is one of those mouu- 

D 
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Eighty three versts from Tver we came to a small settle¬ 
ment between two hills, which is marked in the Russian 
map as a town, and called Klin. It hardly merits such 
distinction. On the right, as we left it, appeared one. of 
those houses constructed for the accommodation of the 
empress Catherine on,her journey to the Crimea. 

The rising towers and spires of Moscow greeted, our 
eyes six versts before we reached the city. The country 
around it is flat and open; and the town, spreading over 
an immense district, equals, by its majesfiek appearance, 
that of Rome when beheld at an equal distance. As we 
approached the barrier of Moscow', we beheld, on the left, 
the large palaee of Petrovsky, built of brick-work. It 
wears an appearance of great magnificence, though the style 
of architecture is cumbrous and heavy. It was erected for 
the accommodation of the Russian sovereigns, during their 
visits to Moscow; the inhabitants of which city pretend 
that none of them durst take up a lodging w ithin its walls, 
being kept much more in awe of their subjects than they 
are at Petersburgh. It is said the empress Catherine used 
to call Moscow her little, haughty republiek. This palace 
is about, four versts from the city. 

Arriving at the barrier, we were sometime detained dur¬ 
ing tlie examination of our passports. This entrance to the 
city, like most of the others, is a gate with two columns^ 
one on each side, surmounted by eagles. On the left is the 
guard-house. Within this gate a number of slaves were 
employed, removing the mud from the streets, which had 
been caused by the melting of the snow. Peasants, with 
their kibitkis,* in great numbers, were leaving the town. 
Into these kibitkis,"the slaves amused themselves by help¬ 
ing as much of the mud as they could throw in, unperceiy- 
ed by the drivers, who sat in front. The officer appointed 
to superintend their labour chanced to arrive and detect 
them in their filthy work, and we hoped lie would instantly 
have prohibited such an insult from being offered to the 
poor men. His conduct however, only served to afford a 
trait of the national character. Instead of preventing any 

ments which defy time; a lofty conical mound. The story of Homer, con. 
eerning its origin, is still related by the natives of the country. 

* The kibitki .is the old Scythian wagon. In some parts of Tartary the 
top takes off, and at night becomes a tent. Hcucc the name given by the 
Russians to the teats of the Calmueks and "Nogais; both of which they call 
kibitki. 
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further attack upon the kibitkis, he seemed highly enter¬ 
tained by the ingenuity of the contrivance; and to enconr- 
age the sport, ordered every peasant to halt, and to hold 
his horse, while they filled his kibitki with the mud and 
ordure of the streets; covering with it the provisions of 
the poor peasants, and whatever else their kibitkis might 
contain, with which they were going peaceably to their 
wives and families. At last, to complete their scandalous 
oppression, they compelled each peaseut, as he passed, to 
sit down in his kibitki, and then they covered him also 
with the black and stinking mud. At this unexampled in¬ 
stance of cruelty and insult, some of the peasants, more 
spirited than the rest, ventured to murmur. Instantly, 
blows, with a heavy cudgel, on the head and shoulders, si¬ 
lenced the poor wretches’ complaints. Before this began, 
the two sentinels at the gate had stopped every kibitki as 
it passed, with a very different motive. First a loud and 
menacing tone of voice seemed to indicate some order 
of government; but it was quickly silenced, and became a 
whisper, in consequence of a small piece of money being 
slipped into their hands by the peasants, when they passed 
on without further notice. If the practice contiuues, the 
post of sentinel at a Russian barrier must be more profitable 
than that of a staff-officer in the service. I was witness to 
upwards of fifty extorted contributions of this nature, in 
the course of half an hour, when the plunder ended, as has 
been described. 

A miserable, whiskered figure on horseback I believe in¬ 
tended for a dragoon, was now appointed to conduct us to 
the commandant’s; and here the poderosnoi, which he had 
bought of the emperour in Petersburgh, together with our 
other passports, underwent a second examination. The 
snow was, by this time, entirely melted; and the sledge, 
upon which our carriage moved, was dragged over the stones 
by six horses, with so much difficulty, that at last the drivers 
gave it up, and declared the carriage would break, or the 
horses drop, if we compelled them to advance. The dragoon 
said we must take every thing, exactly as we arrived at 
thecommandaut’s, and proceed sitting in the carriage. At 
the same time, he threatened the peasents with a flagella¬ 
tion and, giving one of them a blow over his loins, bade him 
“ halt at his peril.” Another effort was, of course, made, 
and the sledge flew to pieces. It was highly amusing to 
observe the dilemma into which the dragoon was now 
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thrown; as it was not probable either his menaces or his 
blows would again pat the carriage in motion. A droski 
was procured, oh which we were ordered to sit, and thus 
proceeded to the commandant. From the commandant, we 
were next ordered to the indendant of the police ; and all 
this did not save us from the visits, and the insolence, of 
two or three idle officers, lounging about as spies, who en¬ 
tered our apartments, examined every thing we had; and 
asked a number of impertinent questions, with a view to ex¬ 
tort money. Some of them found their way even into our bed¬ 
rooms, when we were absent, and gave our servant sufficient 
employment to prevent them from indulginga strong national 
tendency to pilfer; a species of larceny, which actually 
took place afterwards, committed by persons much their su- 
periours in rank. 

The accommodation for travellers is, beyond description 
bad both inPetersburgh and Moseow. In the latter, nothing 
but necessity would render them sufferable. They demand 
three roubles a day for a single room, or kennel, in which 
an Englishman would blush to keep his dogs. The dirt on 
the floor may be removed only with an iron hoe, or a shovel. 
These places are entirely destitute of beds. They causist 
of bare walls, with two or three old stuffed chairs, ragged, 
riekety, and full of vermin. The walls themselves are still 
more diggusting; as the Russians load then: y.’ith the 
abominable filth. 

In thus giving the result of impressions, made on entering 
this remarkable city, I might appeal to some of the first 
lamilies in the empire, for the veracity of my statement; 
but such a test of their liberality would materially affect 
their safety. I shall, therefore, unreservedly, proceed to 
relate what I have seen, in that confidence, which a due 
regard to truth will always inspire. Moseow contains much 
worth notice; much that may compensate for the fatigue 
and privation required in going thither; for the filthiness 
of its hotels; the depravity of its nobles; and the villany 
of its police. 
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MOSCOW. 

Peculiarities of climate—Impressions made on a first Arri¬ 
val—Russian Hotel—Persian, Kirgisian, and Buckarian 
Jbnbassadours—Fasts and Festivals—Ceremonies observed 
at Easter—Palm Sunday—Holy Thursday—Magnificent 
Ceremony of the Resurrection—Excesses of the Populace 
—Presentation of the Paschal Eggs—Ball of th e Peasants 
—Ball of the Nobles— Characteristick Incident of Caprice 
in Dress. 

rjnilERE is nothing more extraordinary in this country 
J[_ than the transition of the seasons. The people of 
Moscow have no spring: winter vanishes, and summer is / 
This is not the work of a week, or a day, but oT one instant, 
and the manner of It exceeds belief. We came from Peters - 
burgh to Moscow on sledges. The next day, snow was gone. 
On the eighth of April, at midday, snow beat in at our car¬ 
riage windows. On the same day, at sunset, arriving in 
Moscow, we had difficulty in being dragged through the 
mud to the eoinmandanl’s. The next morning the streets 
were dry, the double windows had been removed from the 
houses, the casements thrown open, all the carriages were 
upon wheels; and the balconies filled with spectators. 
Another day brought with it twenty-three degrees of heat 
of Celsius, when the thermometer was placed in the shade 
at noon. 

We arrived at the season of the year in which this city 
is most interesting to strangers. Moscow is in every thing 
extraordinary, as well in disappointing expectation, as in- 
surpassing it; in causing wonder and derision, pleasure and 
regret. Let me conduct the reader back with me again to 
the gate by which we entered, and thence through the- 
streets. Numerous spires, glittering with gold, amidst 
burnished domes and painted palaces, appear in the midst, 
of an open plain, for several versts before you reach this 
gate. Having passed, you look about, and wonder what is 
become of the city, or where you are 5 and are ready to ask. 
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once more; How far is it to Moscow ; They will tell you : 
“This is Moscow !” and you behold nothing but a wide and 
scattered suburb; huts, gardens, pigsties, brick walls, chur¬ 
ches, dunghills, palaces, timberyarils, warehouses and a re¬ 
fuse, as it were, of materials, sufficient to stock an empire 
with miserable towns and miserable villages. One might 
imagine all the states of Europe and Asia had sent a buil¬ 
ding, by way of representative, to Moseow ; and, under this 
impression, the eye is presented with deputies from all coun¬ 
tries, holding congress : timber huts from regions beyond 
the Aretiek ;plastered pallaces from Sweden and Denmark, 
not whitewashed since their arrival; painted walls from 
the Tyrol: mosques from Constantinople ; Tartar temples 
from Bucharia; Pagodas, pavilions, and virandas, from 
China; cabarets from Spain; dungeons, prisons, and pub- 
lick offices, from France ; architectural ruins from Rome, 
terraces and trellisses from Naples and warehouses from 
Wapping. 

Having heard accounts of its immense population, you 
wander through deserted streets. Passing suddenly to¬ 
wards the quarter where the shops are situated, you might 
walk upon the heads of thousands. The daily throng is 
there so immense, that, unable to force a passage through 
it or assign any motive that might convene such a multi¬ 
tude, you ask the cause; and are kdd that it is always the 
same. Nor is the costume less various than the aspect of 
the buildings. Greeks, Turks, Tartars, Cossacks, Chinese, 
Muscovites, English, French, Italians, Poles, Germans, 
all parade in the habits of their respective countries. 

We were in a Russian inn; a complete epitome of the city 
itself. The next room to ours was filled by ambassadours 
from Persia. In a chamber beyond the Persians, lodged a 
party of Kirgisians; a people yet unknown, and any one 
of whom might be exhibited in a cage, as some newly dis¬ 
covered species. They had bald heads, covered by conical, 
embroidered caps, and wore sheep’s hides. Beyond the 
Kirgisians lodged a nidus of Bncharians, wild as the asses 
of Nuinidia. All these were ambassadours from their 
different districts, extremely jealous of each other, who 
had been to Petersburg!!, to treat of commerce, peace, and 
war. The doors of all our chambers opened into one gloo¬ 
my passage, so that, sometimes, we all encountered, aad 
formed a curious masquerade. The Kirgisians and Bu- 
•harians were Ijest at arms’ length; but the worthy eld 
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Persian, whose name was Orazai, often exchanged visits 
with ns. He brought us presents, according to the custom 
of his country ; and was much pleased with an English 
packet knife we had given him, with which he said he 
should shave his head. At his devotions, he stood silent 
for an hour together, on two small carpets, barefooted, with 
his face towards Mecca; holding, as he said, intellectual 
converse with Mohammed. 

Orazai came from Tarky, near Derbent, on the western 
shore of the Caspian. He bad with him his nephew, 
and a Cossack interpreter from Mount Caucasus. His 
beard and whiskers were long and grey, though his eye- 
browg and eyes were black. On his head he wore a large 
cap of fine black wool. His dress was a jacket of silk, over 
which was thrown a large, loose robe of the same materials, 
edged with gold. His feet were covered with yellow, mo¬ 
rocco slipperg, which were without soles, and fitted like 
gloves. All his suite joined in prayer, morning and even¬ 
ing, but the old man continued his devotions long after he 
had dismissed his attendants. Their poignards were of 
such excellent iron, that our English swords were abso¬ 
lutely cut by them. Imitations of these poignards are sold 
in Moscow, but of worse materials than the swords from 
England. When they sit, w hich they generally do during 
the whole day, they have their feet bare. Orazai was very 
desirous that we should visit Persia; and taking out a reed* 
and holding it iu his left hand, he began to write from right 
to left, putting down our names, and noting the information 
we gave him of England. Afterwards he wrote his own 
name in fair Persian characters, and gave it to me, as a 
memorial by which he might recognise me if ever we met 
in Persia. 

Upon the journey, they both purchased and sold slaves; 
He offered an Indian negro, who acted as his cook, for 
twelve hundred roubles. An amusing embarrassment took 
place whenever a little dog of mine found his way into the 
ambassadour’s room, in search of me. The Persians im¬ 
mediately drew up their feet, and hastily caught up all their 
clothes, retiring as far back as possible upon their couches. 
They told us, that if a dog touches even the skirt of their 
clothing, they are thereby defiled, and cannot say their 
prayers without changing every tiling, and undergoing 
complete purification. Pus slaves sometimes playea the 
balalaika, or guitar with two strings. The airs were very 
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lively, and not unlike our English hornpipe. The ambas- 
sadour’s nephew obliged us by exhibiting a Persian dance, 
which seemed to consist of keeping the feet close together, 
hardly ever lifting them from tne ground, and moving 
slowly, to quick measure, round the room. They drink 
healths as we do; and eat with their hands, like the 
Arabs, all out of one dish, which is generally of boiled 
rice. If they eat meat, it is rarely any other than mutton, 
stewed into a soup. The young man used to drink the Rus¬ 
sian beverage of hydromel, a kind of mead; and some¬ 
times, but rarely, smoked. The ambassadour never used a 
pipe ; whieh surprised me, as the custom is almost univer¬ 
sal in the east. Their kindness to their slaves is that of 
parents to children; the old man appearing, like another 
Abraham, the eommon father of all his attendants. The 
dress of their interpreter, who was of the Cossacks of 
the Volga, though stationed on Mount Caucasus, in the 
territories of the Circassians, was very rich. It consisted 
of a jacket of purple cloth lined with silk, and a silk 
waistcoat, both without buttons; a rich shawl round his 
waist; very large trowsers of scarlet cloth; and a magnifi¬ 
cent sabre. 

Ambassadours of other more oriental hordes drove into 
the court-yard of the inn, from Petersburgh. The empe- 
rour had presented eaeh of them with a barouche. Never 
was any thing more ludicrous than their appearance. Out 
of respect to the sovereign, they had maintained a painful 
struggle to preserve their seat, sitting cross-legged, like 
Turks. The snow having melted, they had been jolted in 
this manner over the trunks of trees, whieh form a timber 
eauseway between Petersburgh and Moscow; so that, when 
taken from their fine, new carriages, they could hardly 
crawl, and made the most pitiable grimaces imaginablet 1 A 
few days after coming to Moseow, they ordered all the 
carriages to be sold for whatever sum any person would 
offer. 

But it is time to leave our oriental friends and fellow-lodg¬ 
ers, that we may give an account of the ceremonies of 
Easter; during the preparations for which, we had the 
good fortune to arrive. The people of Moseow celebrate 
the Paque with a degree of pomp and festivity unknown to 
the rest of Europe. The most splendid pageants of Rome 
do not equal the costliness and splendour of the Russian' 
church. Neither could Venice, in the midst of her carni- 
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val, ever rival, in debauchery and superstition, in licen¬ 
tiousness and parade, what passes during this season in 
Moscow. 

It should first be observed, there are no people who ob¬ 
serve Lent with more scrupulous and excessive rigour than 
the Russians. Trtjfv.elling the road from Petersburgh to 
Moscow, if at any time, in poor cottages, where the peas¬ 
ants appeared starving, I offered them a part of our dinner, 
they would shudder at the sight of it, and cast it to the 
dogs ; dashing out of their children’s hands, as an abomin¬ 
ation, any food given to them; and removing every parti¬ 
cle that might be left, entirely from their sight. In drink¬ 
ing tea witn a Cossack, he not only refused to have milk 
in his eup, hut would not use a spoon that had been in the 
tea offered him with milk, although wiped carefully in a 
napkin, until it had passed through scalding water. The 
same privation prevails among the higher ranks ; but, in 
proportion as this rigoHr has beeu observed, so much the 
more excessive is the degree of gluttony and relaxation, 
when the important intelligence that “ Christ is risen ” has 
issued from the mouth of the arch-bishop. During Easter, 
they run into every kind of excess, rolling about drunk 
the whole week ; as if rioting, dehauchery, extravagance, 
gambling, drinking, and fornication, were as much a, 
religious observance; as «tir;;r.2 had keen before; and 
that the same superstition which kept them fasting 
Lent, had afterwards instigated them to the most beastly 
excesses. 

Even their religious customs are perfectly adapted to 
their climate and manners. Nothing can be contrived with 
more ingenious policy to suit the habits of the Russians. 
When Lent fasting begins, their stock of frozen provisions 
is either exhausted, or unfit for use; and the interval 
which takes place allows sufficient time for procuring, kill- 
__ ing, and storing, the fresh provisions of the spring. The 
night before the famous ceremony of the resurrection, all 
the markets and shops of Moscow, are seen filled with flesh, 
butter, eggs, poultry, pigs, and every kind of viand. The 
crowd of purchasers is immense. You hardly meet a foot- 
passenger u;ho has not his hands, nay his arms, filled with 
provisions; or a single droski that is not ready to break 
down beneath their weight. 

The first ceremony which took place, previous to all this 
feasting, was that of the Faque jleuries, or Palm Sunday. 
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On the eve of this day, all the inhabitants of Moscow 
resort, in carriages, on "horseback, or on foot, to the Krem¬ 
lin, for the purchase of palm-branches, to place before their 
boghs, and to decorate the saered pictures in the streets, nr 
elsewhere. It is one of the gayest promenades oi the year. 
The governour, attended by the maitre de police , the com¬ 
mandant, and a train of nobility, go in procession, mounted 
on fine horses. The streets are lined by spectators ; and 
cavalry are stationed on each side, to preserve order. Ar¬ 
riving in the Kremlin, a vast assembly, bearing artificial 
bouquets and boughs, are seen moving here and there, 
forming the novel and striking spectacle of a gay and 
moving forest. The boughs consist of artificial flow¬ 
ers, with fruit. Beautiful representations of oranges 
and lemons in wax are sold for a few copeeks* each, and 
offer a proof of the surprising ingenuity of this people in 
the arts of imitation. Upon this occasion, every person who 
visits the Kremlin, and would be thought a true Christian, 
purchases one or more of the boughs, called Palm-branches; 
and in returning, the streets are crowded with droskis, and 
all kinds of vehicles, filled with devotees, holding in their 
hands one or more palm-branches, according to the degree 
of their piety, or the number of boghs in their houses. 

The description often given of the splendour of the equi¬ 
pages in Moscow hut ill agrees with their appearance 
during Lent. A stranger, who arrives, with his head full 
of notions of Asiatick pomp, and eastern magnificence, 
would be surprised to find narrow streets, execrably paved, 
covered by mud or dust; wretched looking houses on 
each side ; carriages, drawn, it is true, by six horses, but 
such cattle ! blind, lame, old, out of condition, of all sizes 
and all colours, connected by rotten ropes and old cords, 
full of knots and splices: on the leaders and on the box, 
figures that seem to have escaped from the galleys ; behind, 
a lousy, ragged lackey, or, perhaps, two, with countenances 
exciting more pity than derision; and the carriage itself 
like the worst of the night-coaches in London. But this 
external wretchedness, as far as it concerns the equipages of 
the nobles, admits of some explanation. The fact isj that 
a dirty, tattered livery, a rotten harness, bad horses, and a 
shabby vehicle, constitute one part of the privation of the 
season. On Easter Monday the most gaudy but fantastiek 

flic c opt't'h equal# in value an English halfpenny. 
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buffoonery of splendour fills every street in the city. The 
emperour, it is true, in his high consideration for the wel¬ 
fare and happiness of his subjects, deemed it expedient to 
adapt the appearance to the reality of their wretchedness : 
and, in restraining the excessive extravagance of the people 
of Moscow, evinced more wisdom, than the world have 
given him credit for possessing. 

The second grand ceremony of this season takes place on 
Thursday before Piaster, at noon, when the archbishop 
washes the feet of the apostles. This we also witnessed. 
The priests appeared in their most gorgeous apparel.Twel ve 
monks, designed to represent the twelve apostles, were pla¬ 
ced in a semicircle before the archbishop. The ceremony 
is performed in the cathedral, which is crowded with spec¬ 
tators. The archbishop, performing all and much more 
than is related of our Saviour in the thirteenth chapter of 
St. John, takes off his robes, girds up his loins with a towel, 
and proceeds to wash the feet of them all, until he comes to 
the representative of Peter, who rises; and the same inter¬ 
locution takes place between him and the archbishop, which 
is said to have taken place between our Saviour and that 
apostle. 

The third, and most magnificent ceremony of all, is cele¬ 
brated two hours after midnight, in the morning of Easter 
Sunday. It is called the ceremony of the resurrection, and 
certainly exceeded every thing of the kind celebrated at 
Rome, or any where else. I have not seen so splendid a 
sight in any Roman calholick country; not even that of 
the benediction by the pope during the holy week. 

At midnight, the great bell of the cathedral tolled. Its 
vibrations seemed the rolling of distant thunder ; and they 
V'ere instantly accompanied by the noise of all the bells in 
Moscow. Every inhabitant was stirring, and the rattling 
of carriages in the streets was greater than at noonday. 
The w hole city was in a blaze ; for lights were seen in all 
the windows, and innumerable torches in the streets. The 
tower of the cathedral was illuminated from its foundation 
to its cross. The same ceremony takes place in all the 
churches ; and, what is truly surprising, considering their 
number, it is said they are all equally crowded. 

We hastened to the cathedral, which was filled with a 
prodigious assembly of all ranks and sexes, bearing lighted 
wax tapers, to be afterwards heaped as vows on the differ¬ 
ent shrines. The walls, ceilings, and every part of 
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this building, is covered by the pictures of saints and mar¬ 
tyrs. In the moment of our arrival the doors were shut; 
and on the outside appeared Plato, the archbishop, preceded 
by banners and torches, and followed by all his train of 
priests, with crucifixes and censers, who were making three 
times, in procession, the tour of the cathedral; ehaunting 
with loud voices, and glittering in sumptuous vestments, 
covered by gold, silver, and precious stones. The snow 
had not melted so rapidly in the Kremlin as in the streets 
of the city ; and this magnificent procession was therefore 
constrained to move upon planks over the deep mud which 
surrounded the cathedral. After completing the third cir¬ 
cuit, they all halted opposite the great doors, which were 
shut; and the archbishop, with a censer, scattered ineense 
against the doors, and over the priests. Suddenly those 
doors were opened, and the effect was beyond description 
great. The immense throng of spectators within, bearing 
innumerable tapers, formed two lines, through which the 
archbishop entered, advancing with his train to a throne 
near the centre. The profusion of lights in all parts of 
the cathedral, and, among others, of the enormous ch&ndet 
lier which hung from the eentre, the richness of the dresses, 
and the vastness of the assembly, filled us with astonishment. 
Having joined the suite of the archbishop, we accompanied, 
the procession and passed even to the throne, on which the 
police officers permitted us to stand, among the priests, 
near an embroidered stool of satin, placed for the arch¬ 
bishop. The loud chorus, which burst forth at the en¬ 
trance to the church, continued as the procession moved 
towards the throne, and after the archbishop had taken bis 
seat; when my attention was, for a moment, called otF, by 
seeing one of the Russians earnestly crossing himself with 
his right hand, whjle his left was employed in picking my 
companion’s pocket of his handkerchief. 

Soon after, the archbishop descended, and went all round 
the cathedral ; first offering incense to the priest, and 
then, to the people as he passed along. When he had re¬ 
turned to his seat, the priests, two by two, performed the 
same ceremony ; beginning with the archbishop, who rose 
and made obeisance with a lighted taper in his hand. From 
the moment the church doors were opened, the spectators 
had continued bowing th?ir heads aud crossing themselves; 
insomuch that some of the people seemed really exhausted) 
by the constant motion of the head and hands. 
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I had now leisure to examine the dresses and figures of 
the priestg, which were certainly the most striking I ever 
saw. Their long, dark hair, without powder, fell down in 
ringlets, or straight and thick, far over their rich robes ami 
shoulders. Their dark, thick beards, also, entirely covered 
their breasts. On the heads of the archbi shop and bishops 
were high caps, covered with gems, and adorned by minia¬ 
ture paintings, set in jewels, of the crucifixion, the virgin 
artd the saints. Their robes of various coloured satin, 
were of the most costly embroidery, and even on these were 
miniature pictures set with precious stones. 

Such, according to the consecrated legend of ancient 
days, was the appearance of the high-priests of old, Aaron 
and his sons, holy men standing by the temple of the con¬ 
gregation in fine raiments, the workmanship of “ Bezaleel, 
the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah.” It is 
said there is a convent in Moscow where the women are 
entirely employed in working dresses for the priests. 

After two hours had been spent in various ceremonies, 
the archbishop advanced, holding forth a cross, which all 
the people crowded to embrace, squeezing each other 
nearly to suffocation. As soon, however, as their eager¬ 
ness had been somewhat satisfied, he retired to the sacristy; 
where, potting on a plain, purple robe, he agaiu advanced, 
exclaiming three times, in a very loud voice: Christ is 
risen ! 

The most remarkable part of the solemnity now followed. 
The archbishop, descending into the body of the church, 
concluded the whole ceremony by crawling round the 
pavement on his hands and knees, kissing the consecrated 
pictures, whether on the pillars, the walls, the altars, or 
the tombs ; the priests and all the people imitating his ex¬ 
ample. Sepulchres were opened, and the mummied bodies 
of incorruptible saints exhibited, all of which underwent 
the same general kissing. 

Thus was Easter proclaimed ; and riot and debauchery 
instantly broke loose. The inn in which we lodged became 
a pandemonium. Drinking, dancing, and singing, continued 
through the night and day. But, in the midst of all these 
excesses, quarrels hardly ever took place. The wild, rude 
riot of a Russian populace is full of humanity. Few dis- 
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voscress! Christ is risen! to which the answer always is 
the same, Vo istiney voscress ! He is risen indeed . 

On Easter Monday begins the presentation ol the paschal 
eggs: lovers to their mistresses, relatives to each other, 
servants to their masters, all bring ornamented eggs. Every 
oB'ering, at this season, is called a paschal egg. 1 he mean¬ 
est pauper in the street, presenting an egg, and repeating 
the words Christos voscress , may demand a salute, even of 
the empress. All business is laid aside; the upper ranks 
are engaged in visiting, balls, dinners, suppers, and mas¬ 
querades ; while boors fill the air with their songs, or roll 
drunk about the streets. Servants appear in new and tawdry 
liveries ; and carriages in the most sumptuous parade. 

In the midst of this uproar, I made myself as much like 
a Russian as possible, and went in a caftan to one of the 
jiublick balls of the citizens, given in our inn. It was held 
in a suite of several apartments; and a numerous band of 
musiek, composed of violins, wind instruments, and kettle¬ 
drums, had been provided. The master of the inn had, 
also, taken care to invite a company of gipsies, to entertain 
the company by their dancing. A single rouble was deman- 
ded, as the price of admission. All fears of appearing 
like a foreigner vanished, upon entering the principal ball¬ 
room ; for I found an assembly as various in their appear- 
auee, as characters in a masquerade. On the benches were 
squatted Turks, with their usual gravity and indifference, 
looking on with a solemn, vacant stare, unmoved, by shouts 
of joy or tumultuous songs, by the noise of the dancing, or 
the thundering of a pair of kettle drums close to their ears. 
In another part were a party of Bueharians, with flat 
noses, high eheek bones, nnd little eyes; their heads shaved, 
and a small, conical, embroidered capon the crown of their 
sculls; in red morocco boots, long trowsers, of blue cloth, 
w ith a girdle and a poignard. Besides these were Chinese 
merchants, Cossacks, and even C'almucks, all of whom ap¬ 
peared as spectators. In the middle of the room the Rus¬ 
sian boors and tradesmen were dancing with prostitutes, 
while their own wives and daughters were walking about. 
A party of gipsies were performing the national dance, 
called Barina. It resembled our English hornpipe; but 
never was displayed more ferocious licentiousness by voice 
and gesture. The male dancer expressed bis savage joy in 
squeaks, contortions, and sudden, convulsive spasms, that 
seemed to agitate his whole frame; standing sometime* 
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still; then howling, whining tenderly, or trembling in all 
his limbs, to the musick, which was very animating. This 
dance, though very common in Russia, they confess to have 
derived from the gipsies ; and it may, therefore, seem prob¬ 
able, that our hornpipe was introduced by the same people. 
Other gipsies were telling fortunes, aeeording to their uni¬ 
versal practice, or begging for presents of oranges and ice. 
This extraordinary people, found in all parts of Europe, 
were originally one of the casts oflndia, driven out of their 
own territory, and distinguished, among Indian tribes, by a 
name, which signifies thieves.* They have a similar appel¬ 
lation among the Fins, and with the same signification. 
They preserve, everywhere, the same features, manners, 
and customs, and, what is more remarkable, almost always 
the same mode of dress. The extraordinary resemblance 
of the female gipsies, to the women of India, was remarked 
by our officers and men in Egypt, when general Baird arri¬ 
ved with his army to join lord Hutehinson. The seapoys 
had many of their women with them,who were exactly like 
our gipsies. In their dress, they lavish all their finery upon 
their head. Their eostume, in Russia, is very different 
from that of the natives. They wear enormous caps cover¬ 
ed with ribbands, and decorated in front with a prodigious 
quantity of silver coins, which form a matted mail work 
over their foreheads. They also wear such cuius as neck¬ 
laces, and have the smallest to be met with in the empire, 
for pendants to their ears. The Russians hold them in 
great contempt, never speaking of them without abuse ; 
and feel themselves contaminated by their touch, unless it 
be to have their fortune told. They believe a gipsy not only 
has the wish, but the power, to cheat every one they see ; 
and, therefore, generally avoid them. Formerly they were 
more scattered over Russia, and paid no tribute; but now 
they are collected, and all belong to one nobleman, to whom 
they pay a certain tribute, and rank among the number of 
his slaves. They accompany their dances by singing, and 
loud clapping of the bands ; breaking forth, at intervals, 
with shrieks, and short expressive cres, adapted to the 
sudden movements, gestures, and turns of the dance. The 
male dancers hold in one hand a handkerchief, which they 

* See the Commentary of professor Porthan, of Abo in FIn T and, upon 
the Chronicle of that University. His works are not sadicicnd * known. 
He h..s given the history and origin of the Finland tribes; and & very erudito 
dissertation concerning the gipsies. 
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wave about, aiul manage with grace, as well as art. Tin 
danee, full of the grossest libidinous expression, and most 
indecent posture, is, in other respects, graceful. Nothing 
can be more so, than the manner in which they sometimes 
wave and extend their arms. It resembles the attitudes of 
Bacchanalians represented cn Greek vases. But the women 
do not often exhibit those attitudes. They generally main¬ 
tain a stiff, upright position, keeping their feet close, and 
beating a tattoo with their high heels. 

When tlie Russians dance the burina, it is aeeompanied 
with the balalaika. Formerly they were great admirers of 
that simple ami pleasing instrument. But now, imitating the 
manners of France and England, it has been laid aside. 
Many of them are still able to play it 5 but, as they deem 
stteh an accomplishment a sort of degradation in the eyes of 
foreigners, they are seldom prevailed upon to use it. Like 
the ladies of Wales, who, scarce able to speak English, 
affect ignorance of their native tongue. 

Collected in other parts of rooms, opened for this assem¬ 
bly, were vocal performers, is parties of ten or twelve each, 
singing voluntaries. They preserved the most perfeethar- 
mony, each taking a separate part, though without any 
seeming consciousness of the skill thus exerted. The fe¬ 
male dancers and assistants, in this ball, were manyofthera 
prostitutes ; but the wives and daughters of the peasants, 
and lower tradesmen, mingled with them, dressed out iu 
their full national costume, and apparently not at all dis¬ 
pleased with such society. 

The ball of the nobles admits a very different description. 
It took place every Tuesday; and, it may be truly said, 
Europe has not beheld its equal. I was never more struck 
by the appearance of an assembly', convened for the purpose 
of dancing. The laws of the society exclude every person, 
who is by birth a plebeiau; and this exclusion has been 
extended to foreigners; therefore, we felt grateful in being 
allowed admission. Prince Viazemskoi, who married an 
English lady, kindly procured tickets for us ; although it 
was considered dangerous, at that time, to have the charac¬ 
ter of hospitality towards Englishmen.* If his highness 
be now living, he is requested to pardon this testimony of 

* 1 «ish to lay particular stress upon this oircumstance, as almost all 
travellers have celebrated Russian hospitality, and particularly that ol'the 
inhabitants of Moscow. « L’hospitalitd des Russes,” say the authors Of 
the Voyage lie Deux i'raBgais, “ paroit iei dans tout son jour.” 
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hi* generous condescension. I feel sensible, that a conge¬ 
niality of sentiment will render any apology superfluous, 
for the sacrifice I have elsewhere made in the cause of 
truth. 

The coup d’oeil, upon entering the grand saloon, is incon¬ 
ceivable. During ten years that I have been accustomed to 
spectacles of a similar nature, in different parts of the con¬ 
tinent, I have never seen any thing with which it might 
compare. The company consisted of near two thousand 
persons ; nobles only being admitted. The dresses were 
the most sumptuous that can be imagined; and, what is 
more remarkable, they were conceived in the purest taste, 
and vere in a high degree becoming. The favourite orna¬ 
ments of the ladies were cameos, which they wore upon 
their arms, in girdles round their waists, or upon their bo¬ 
soms ; a mode of adorning the fair, which has since found 
its way to our own country, and which was originally jle- 
rived from Paris. But the women of France and England 
may go to Moscow, in order to sA their own fashions set 
off to advantage. Their drapery was disposed chiefly af¬ 
ter the Grecian costume, and they wore their hair bound 
np round the head. The modes of dress, in London and 
Paris, are generally blended together, by the ladies of Mos¬ 
cow, who select from either what may become them best; 
and, in justice to their charms, it must be confessed, n» 
country in the world can boast superiour beauty. When, 
in addition to their personal attractions, it i6 considered, 
that the most excessive extravagance is used, to procure 
whatever may contribute to their adornment ;* that a whole 
fortune is, sometimes, lavished on a single dress; that they 
are assembled in one of the finest rooms in the world, 
lighted and decorated with matchless elegance and splen¬ 
dour ; it may be supposed the effect has never been sur¬ 
passed. 

In such an assembly, we have every reason to suppose, a 
couple of English travellers might pass without notice. 
We had, moreover, a particular reason for hoping this would 
be the case ; as, iu obedience to a decree of the emperour 
Paul, we had collected our short hair into a cue, which ap- 

* It is related, very generally, in the higher circles of the eity, that * 
princess of Moscow, who had purchased a wig, to imitate the colourof her 
own hair, confined her hairdresser in a closet, fed him always herself, and 
allowed him only to come out during her toilette, in order that her false 
tresses might not be detected. 

E2 
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peared most ridiculously curtailed, sticking out, like any 
thing but that whieh it was intended to represent; and most 
remarkably contrasted with the loug tails of the Russians. 
Unfortunately, the case was otherwise; and a curiosity to see 
the two Englishmen becoming general, to our great dismay 
we found ourselves surrounded by a crowd of persons, some 
of whom thought proper to ask, “ Who cut our hair ?” 
Sueli questions, it may be conceived, did not add to the 
evening’s amusement. But our astonishment was complet¬ 
ed the next day, in receiving the thanks and blessing of a 
poor ragged barber, who had powdered us at the inn, ami 
whose fortune, he assured us, we had made; all the young 
■nobles having sent for him, to cut and dress their hair in 
the same ridiculous manner. 

I should not have mentioned such a trifling incident, if it 
had not ultimately taken a very serious turn ; for the police 
officers interfering, the young men, who had thus doeked 
themselves, were apprehended in the publick walks, severely 
reprimanded, and compiled to wear false hair; and we 
were obliged to use the utmost circumspection, lest we 
should also be apprehended, and, perhaps, treated with 
more rigour. 

The dances were called Quadrilles, Polonese, and Eng¬ 
lish. The Waltz, once their favourite, had been prohibit¬ 
ed. But whatever name they gave them, they were all 
dull; consisting merely in a sort of promenade. Neither 
the men nor the women evinced the slightest degree of ani¬ 
mation while dancing, but seemed to consider it an apolo¬ 
gy for not sitting still. Every person wore full dress; the 
men appearing either in uniform, or coats of very rich em¬ 
broidery. 
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Surprising Talents of Imitation anions; the Russians _ Re¬ 

markable fraud practised by a Native Artist — Booksellers— 
State of Literature—Libraries of the Nobles—Equipages 
—Costume of the Bourgeoisie—Amusements of the People 

—Chapel of the Tverschaia—Miracles wrought there _ 

Nature of the Imposture—Artifice of a Merchant — Assas¬ 
sination of an Archbishop—Motive for the Worship of 
Pictures—Resemblance between Neapolitans and Russians 
—Wives of the Nobles—Conduct of their Husbands — 
Children of' Orloff—Princess Menchicoff—Retributive 
spirit exercised by the Emperour at the Funeral of his 
Mother. 

I N whatever country we seek original genius, we must 
go to Russia for a talent of imitation. It is the acme 
«f Russian intellect; the principle of all their operations. 
They have nothing of their own ; but it is not their fault if 
they have not every thing which others invent. Their sur¬ 
prising powers of imitation exceed all that has been hi¬ 
therto known. The meanest Russian slave has been found 
adequate to the accomplishment of the most intricate and 
most delicate works of mechanism; to copy,with his single 
hand, what has demanded the joint labours of the best 
workmen in France or Englaud. Though untutored, they 
are the best actors in the world. A Russian gentleman, 
who had never seen a theatre, assisted during the repre¬ 
sentation of a play, in one of the remote, eastern provinces; 
and was accidentally seen by persons capable of estimating 
the merit of his performance, which they pronounced supe- 
riour to that of any of our European actors. I am dispos¬ 
ed to credit this account, because, in examples of their imi¬ 
tative genius, I have witnessed something similar. If they 
were instructed in the art of painting, they would become 
the finest portrait painters in the worm. In proof of this I 
saw one example: it was a miniature portrait of the em¬ 
perour, executed by a poor slave, who had only once seen 
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him, during the visit he made to Moscow. In all that con¬ 
cerned resemblance and minuteness of representation, it 
was the most astonishing work which, perhaps, ever ap¬ 
peared. The effect produced was like that of beholding 
the original through a diminishing lens. The Birmingham 
trinket manufactory, in which imitations of jewelry and 
precious metals are wrought with so much cheapness, is 
surpassed in Moscow; because the workmanship is equally 
good, and the things themselves are cheaper. But the great 
source of wonder is in the manner of tneir execution. At 
Birmingham they are the workmanship of many persons ; 
in Moscow of one only ; yet the difference between divided 
and undivided labour in this branch of trade occasions none 
In the priee of the articles. I saw, in Moscow, imitations 
of the Maltese and Venetian gold chains, which would de¬ 
ceive any person, unless he were himself a goldsmith. This 
is not the case with their eutlery, in which a multiplication 
of labour is so requisite. They fail, therefore, in hard 
ware; not because they are incapable of imitating the works 
they import, but because they cannot afford to sell them for 
the same price. Where a patent, as in the instance of Bra¬ 
mah’s locks, has kept up the price of an article in England 
beyond the level it would otherwise find, the Russians have 
imitated such works with the greatest perfection, and sold 
the copy at a lower rate than the original, though equally 
valuable. This extraordinary talent for imitation has been 
shown also in the fine arts. A picture by Dietrici, in the 
Style of Polemherg, was borrowed by one of the Russian 
nobility from his friend. The nobleman who owned the 
picture had impressed his seal upon the back of it, and had 
inscribed verses and mottos of his own composition. With 
so many marks he thought his picture safe any where. But 
a copy so perfect was finished, both as to the painting and all 
the circumstances of colour in the canvass, the seal, and 
the inscriptions, that when put into the frame of the origi¬ 
nal, and returned to its owner, the fraud was not discovered. 
This circumstance was afterwards made kiiowu by the con¬ 
fession of the artist employed ; and there are now residing 
in Petersburgh and Moseovv, foreign artists* of the highest 
respectability and talents, who attest its truth. One of 
them, Signior Camporesi, assured me, that walking in the 

* Guarcn^lii of Pcterjhurgh, and Camporeji of Moscow, Italian architects 
employed by the crown. 
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suburbs of Moscow, he entered a miserable hut belonging to 
a cobbler; where, at the further end, in a place contrived 
to hold pans aud kettles, and to dress victuals, he observed 
a ragged peasant at work. It was a painter in enamel, 
copying very beautiful pictures which were placed before 
him. The same person, he added, might have been found, 
next day, drunk in a cellar, or howling beneath the cudgel 
of his task-master. Under the present form of govern¬ 
ment in Russia, it is not very probable the fine arts will 
ever flourish. A Russian is either a slave, or has received 
his freedom. In the former instauce, he works only when 
iustigated by the rod of his master, and is cudgelled as 
often as his master thinks proper. While employed in 
works of sculpture or painting, he is frequently called off, 
to mend a chair or a table, to drive nails into a wainscot, 
or daub the walls of the house. When evening comes, as 
certainly comes a cudgel across his shoulders. And this is 
not the way to make artists. In the latter instance, if he 
has received his freedom, the action of the cudgel having 
ceased, all stimulus to labour ends. Re has then no other 
instigation to work, except the desire of being able to buy 
brandy, and to get drunk; which he does whenever he can 
procure the means; and there is soon a period put to any 
exertions of his talents. Neither is this a way to make 
artists. 

The booksellers’ shops in Moscow are better furnished 
than in Petersburgh; but they are very rarely placed upon 
a ground floor. The convenience of walking into a shop 
from the street, without climbing a flight of stairs, is almost 
peculiar to England ; though there are some exceptions, 
as in the palais royal at Paris, aud in a few houses, at Vi¬ 
enna. A catalogue of Russian authors in some of the shops, 
fills an octavo volume of two hundred pages. French, 
Italian, German, and English books, would be as numerous 
here as in any other city, were it not for the ravages of the 
publick censors, who prohibit the sale of books from their 
own ignorant misconception of their contents. Sometimes 
a single volume, nay a single page, ol an author, is prohib¬ 
ited, and the rest of the work, thus mangled, permitted to 
be sold. There is hardly a single modern work which has 
not been subject to their correction. The number of pro¬ 
hibited books is such, that the trade is ruined. Contraband 
publications are often smuggled ; but the danger is so great, 
that all the respectable booksellers leave the trade to per- 
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sons, either more daring, or who, from exercising otlfer. 
occupations, are less liable to suspicion. 

Yet there are circumstances arising from the state of 
publick affairs in the two cities, which gives a superiority 
to the booksellers of Moscow. In and near the city reside 
a vast number of Russian nobility. A foreigner might live 
many years there, without even hearing the names of some 
of them ; whereas at Petersburg!) a few only are found, who 
all belong to the court, and are therefore all known. The 
nobles of Moscow have many of them formerly figured in 
the presence of their sovereign, and have been ordered to 
reside in that city; or they have passed their youth in for¬ 
eign travel, and withdrawn to their seats in its environs. 
Many of these have magnificent libraries; and, as the 
amusement of collecting, rather than the pleasure of read¬ 
ing books, has been the reason of their forming those sump¬ 
tuous collections, the booksellers receive orders to a very 
large amount.* When a Russian nobleman reads, which 
is very rare, it is commonly a novel; either some licentious 
trash in French, or some English romanee translated into 
that langnage. Of the latter, the Italian of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
has been better done than any other ; because, representing 
customs which are not absolutely loeal, it admits of easier 
transition into any other European tongue. But when they 
attempt to translate Tom Jones, The Vicar of Wakefield, 
or any of those inimitable, original pictures of English man¬ 
ners, the efteet is ridiculous beyond description. Squire 
Western becomes a French philosopher, and Goldsmith,* 
Primrose a Fleur de Lis. 

Books of real, literary reputation are not to be obtained, 
either in Petersburgh or Moscow. Productions of other days, 
which, from their importance in science, have become rare, 
are never to be found. Costly and frivolous volumes, 
sumptuously bound, and most gorgeously decorated, consti¬ 
tute the precious part of a library, in Russian estimation. 
Gaudy French editions of Fontenelle, of Marmontel, of 
Italian sonneteers, with English folios of butterflies, shells, 
and flowers; editions by Baskerville, Bensley, and Bulnier, 
with hot-pressed and wire-wove paper ; in short, the toys 
rather than the instruments of science, attract the notice of 
all the Russian amateurs. A magnificent library in Russia, 

* These orders are sometimes given in the style related of one of the 
late empress’s favourites, who sent for a bookseller, and said : u Fit nw 
up a handsome library : little books above, and great ones belovt * 9 
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‘jl« which immense sums have been expended, will be found 
to coutain very little of useful literature. In vain, among 
their stately collections, smelling like a tannery of leather 
which bears their name, may we geek for elassick authors, 
historians, lawgivers, and poets. A copy of the Encyclopae¬ 
dia, placed more for ostentation than for use, may perhaps, 
in a solitary instance or two, greet, the eye, as the only es¬ 
timable work, throughout their gilded shelves. 

After London and Constantinople, Moscow is, doubtless, 
the most remarkable city in Europe. A stranger, passing 
rapidly through, might pronounce it the dullest, dirtiest, 
and most uninteresting city in the world ; while another, 
having resided there, would affirm, that it had rather the 
character of a great commercial and wealthy metropolis 
of a vast and powerful empire. If the grandeur and riches 
of the inhabitants, are to be estimated by the number of 
equipages, and the number of horses attachsd to eatdi, Mos¬ 
cow would excel, in splendour, all the cities of t)he globe. 
There is hardly an individual, above the rank of plebeian, 
who would be seen without four horses to bis carriage ; and 
the generality have six. But, the manner in which this 
pomp is displayed, is a perfect burlesque upon stateliness. 
A couple of ragged boys are placed as postilions, before a 
coachman, in such sheep’s hides as are worn by the pea¬ 
sants in the woods ; and, behind the carriage, are stationed 
a couple of lackeys, more tawdry, hut not less ludicrous 
than their drivers. To give all this greater effect, the 
traces of the harness are so long, that it requires consider¬ 
able management to preserve tne horses from being entan¬ 
gled, whenever they turn the corner of a street, or make a 
halt. Notwithstanding this, no stranger, however he may 
deride its absurdity, will venture to visit the nobles, if he 
wishes for their notice, without four horses to his chariot, a 
ragged coachman and postilion, and a parade of equipage, 
that must excite his laughter, in proportion as it ensures 
their countenance and approbation. 

The wives of the tradesmen, during the season of their 
festivals, are seen driving about in droskis, with riches 
upon their persons sufficient to purchase a peerage. Caps 
made of matted work of pearls, with Turkish and Persian 
shawls, and diamond earrings; preserving, at the same time, 
always the national costume, however costly their apparel. 
This costume is remarkably graceful, when the shawl is 
worn, and as rftuch otherwise when it is not. The shawl 
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covers the head, and falls in thin folds over the shoulders, 
reaching almost to the feet. The celebrated Pallas presented 
me with a drawing,representing the wife of a Russian trades* 
man, with the old dnenna, or nurse, which is found in 
almost every family. It was executed by his artist, Geisler. 
With that good humour which always characterizes him, 
finding the women unwilling to have their figures delin¬ 
eated, he caused Mrs. Pallas to assume the dress of the 
voting wife, and put on his own person the habit of a duen¬ 
na ; thus affording a sceniek representation, in which the 
persons of the drama, though strongly Caricatured, are, the 
professor and his wife. 

The amusements of the people, are those of children; 
that is to say, of English children ; for, in Paris and Na¬ 
ples, I have witnessed similar amusements, in which grave 
senators and statesmen mounted wooden horses, round- 
abouts, -and ups-and-downs, with the inhabitants of those 
cities. It will be said, the English are a grave people. Be 
it so. But, I believe, I could assign a better reason forth* 
want of such infantine sports at their wakes and fairs. 
Certainly there is no part of our island, in which men of 
forty and fifty years of age, would be seen riding on a 
wooden horse, or swinging about in a vaulting chair. Three 
Russians at a time will squeeze themselves into one, and, as 
they are whirled round, scream, for joy, like infants, tossed 
in the nurse’s arms. I remember seeing the king of the 
Two Sicilies, joining, with his principal courtiers, in a 
similar amusement. 

Entering by the gate of the Resurrection, which forms 
the eastern extremity of the Tverschaia, one of the princi¬ 
pal streets in Moscow, there is a small chapel, or chamber, 
open to the street; before which, at all hours of the day,* 
mob is seen assembled, crossing and prostrating themselves. 

I had the curiosity to penetrate this host of devotees, and to 
enter the sanctuary. There I found an old man, with a long 
heard, busy in selling candles to the numerous visitants, 
who, immediately after buying them, placed them before a 
picture of the virgin. The little chapel was filled with a 
variety of pictures of saints and martyrs ; but there were 
two of the virgin with the infant, larger than the rest, and 
placed facing the streets; one of which is said to have 
been brought hither by an angel, which eauses the extra¬ 
ordinary devotion paid to that picture in particular; al¬ 
though there are many such pictures in other parts of 
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Moscow, with the same reputation of a miraculous trans¬ 
portation. The particular picture, to which reference is now 
made, was framed in silver, set round with gems, true or 
false, of various magnitudes. It has great celebrity, from 
the numberless miracles it has wrought, in healing the sick, 
restoring sight to the blind, and showering down favours of 
all kinds upon its worshippers. Now, supposing only four 
persons present themselves before this image, as it is called, 
iu the compass of a single minute (and sometimes fifty in 
the same instant may be observed opposite the shrine) no 
less a number than two thousand eight hundred and eighty 
persons will be found to visit it in the short space of 
twelve hours. It would be indeed, a miracle, if, out of 
this number, one or two did not occasionally experience 
relief, either from sickness of body, or sorrow, or some 
pleasing, accidental change in circumstances. And, when¬ 
ever this happens, if only once in thirty days, which 
tvould be one out of eighty six thousand four hundred 
persons, not reckoning nightly visitants, the noise of it is 
circulated far and wide, the story itself exaggerated, and 
the throng of votaries increased. Upon such ground, 
an ideot might be the occasion of as vast a superstructure of 
ignorance and credulity as any which even Russia has wit¬ 
nessed. The picture of a saint found accidentally in the 
street, human bones dug up in a forest, a dream, any cas-t 
ual and rude representation of a cross, in straws which 
have fallen together at the meeting of roads, or a lustts na¬ 
tural) the colours of a pied horse, veins in apiece of flint or 
marble, iu short, whatever represents, or is supposed to 
represent, any object in their prodigious catalogue of super¬ 
stition, might occasion a resort of devotees, give rise to a 
church, or a marketplace for waxehandlers, painters, and 
silversmiths, as famous as the shrine of Diana of Ephesus. 

What is so probable, has frequently happened. A mer¬ 
chant of Moscow, more renowned for speculation than 
piety, some years ago caused a coffin to be dug up, with 
the supposed body of a saint, in the interior of the empire, 
eastward of the city. Tile throng to it from all parts be¬ 
came immense ; the blind were healed, the lame left their 
crutches suspended as trophies of miraculons cures ; and, 
in a short time, all the other churches were deserted, in 
consequence of the reputation of the newly discovered saint. 
It was, moreover, said, that his sainrship was very passion- 
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upon having a .church built owr him, to ensure his future 
.repose. A church was, therefore, erected ; when the news of 
the whole affair reaching the ears of the late empress Cath¬ 
erine, she ordered the building to be shut. The emperour 
Paul,from a determination to undo every thing she did, and 
to do as much as possible what she would not have done, 
caused it to be again opened ; although it was well known 
in Russia, that the merchant, after the church was shut by 
the empress’s order, frequently avowed, and laughed* at 
the fraud he had committed. Much after the same man¬ 
ner, during the plague which raged in Moscow about thirty 
years ago, a picture was placed in one of the streets of the 
city, to which the people eagerly thronged upon the earliest 
intelligence of it. The archbishop Ambrose, finding that 
the danger of spreading the infection increased as the peo¬ 
ple crowded to this picture, ordered it to be removed, and 
shut up in a church, the doors of which were forced ! epen 
by the populace ; and the venerable prelate, being dragged 
from the convent of Donskoi, was inhumanly put to death. 
The late empress, in her correspondence with Voltaire, 
gave an account of this event; recommending it as a sup¬ 
plement to the article fanaticism, in the French Encyclo¬ 
pedia.* 

All that has heen said or written of Roman catholic big¬ 
otry. affords but a feeble idea of the superstition of the 
Greek church. It is certainly the greatest libel upon hu¬ 
man reason ; the severest seandal upon universal piety, 
thfLt has yet disgraced the annals of mankind. The wild, 
untutored savage of South America, who prostrates him¬ 
self before the sun, and pays his adoration to that which he 
believes to be the source of life and light, exercises more 
rational devotion than the Russian, who is all day crossing 
himself before his bogh, and sticking farthing* caudles be¬ 
fore a picture of St. A lexander IVevski. But tn the adora¬ 
tion paid by this people to their saints and virgins, we may 
discern strong traces of their national character. The 
homage they offer to a court parasite or to a pictures are 
both founded on the same principle; and in all their specu¬ 
lations, political or religious, they are prompted by the 
same motive. A deity, or a despot, by the nature of the 
one, and the policy of the other, is too far removed from 
their view to admit of any immediate application. * All 
their petitions, instead of being addressed at once to a spir* 

* “ Lettres <Je l’Imp£r, de Russie,” 8cc. Lett. 94. 
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itual or a temporal throne, are directed 'to one or the other 
by channels which fall beneath the cognizance of sense. 
Thus we find favouritism the keystone of Russian govern¬ 
ment, and adoration of saints the pillar of their faith. The 
sovereign is disregarded in the obeisance offered to his fa¬ 
vourites; and the Creator forgotten in the worship of his 
creatures. • 

As we lived in some degree of intimaey with many of the 
Russian nobility, their manners and opinions could not 
escape our notice. Of all Europeans they bear the great¬ 
est resemblance to the nobles of the “ Two Sicilies.” The 
Neapolitans, and the grandees of Palermo, are exactly like 
those of Moscow; and even the peasants of the two coun¬ 
tries have a certain degree of resemblance. The similitude 
may arigefrom a similarity of government; vitious and des- 
potiek; ignorant and superstitious. The same character 
prevails in their national dances, and in their mode of dress. 
The barina dilfers little from the tarantula ; and the female 
peasants of the Campana Felice dress very mueh like the 
women near Moscow ; with the same shoes; the same kind 
of headdress ; the same embroidered suits ; the same load 
of finery. Cannot this be explained? The costume of 
magna Grsecia came from the archipelago; and the art of 
dress was introduced to Russia from Constantinople. I 
have before mentioned, that in their sports the Russians 
and Neopolitans are the same. In the class of the nobles, 
the women are far superiour to the men : they are mild, af¬ 
fectionate, often well informed, beautiful, and highly ac¬ 
complished; while the men are destitute of every qua¬ 
lification which might render them, in the eyes of their 
female companions, objeclg of admiration. It is not, there¬ 
fore, tp he wondered at, that ladies of rank in Moscow 
have the character of not being strict in their fidelity to 
their husbands; especially when the profligate example so 
lately offered them in their empress Catherine, he taken in¬ 
to consideration. It is difficult to conceive how the wives 
of (lie generality of nobles in Moscow can entertain any re¬ 
spect for their husbands. Married, without passion, by the 
policy and self-love of their parents, frequently to men they 
never saw until the time of wedlock; subjected to tyrants, 
who neither afford examples to their children, nor any 
source of social enjoyment to themselves; who are supera- 
nunted before the age of thirty, diseased, dirty, and over¬ 
whelmed by debt; the women of Moscow regard the matri- 
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mnnial life as superiour, indeed, to that of imprisonment in 
a convent; but as a state of slavery, from which they look 
to a joyful deliverance in the death of their husbands. 
Every one acquainted with the real history of the empress 
Catherine, and the manner in which she burst the connu¬ 
bial bonds, will find in it a model of the state of female so¬ 
ciety throughout the empire. The wives of the nobles, it 
is true, do not assassinate their husbands ; but the ties.of 
wedlock are altogether disregarded. In giving this repre¬ 
sentation, I would be understood with reference to the ge¬ 
neral state of the community. I shall not ofi'eud my reader, 
nor wound the feelings of individuals, by retailing private 
anecdotes for publick purposes ; neither is it necssary to 
relate the few exceptions of which the statement may admit. 
Whatever credit may be given to it in this country, I am 
very sure it will not. be contradicted in Russia. 

A Russian nobleman will sell any thing he possesses, 
from his wife to his lap dog; from the decorations of 
Iiis palace, to the ornaments of his person; any thing to 
obtain money; any thing to squander it away. Visiting a 
trading mineralogist, I was surprised to see glass cases fill- 
eil with court dresses: and still more in being told they 
were dresses of the nobility, sent to be exposed for sale, as 
often as they wajitejl money. Their plan is to order what¬ 
ever they can procure credit for; to pay for nothing; and 
to sell whatever they have ordered as soon as they receive 
it. We should call such conduct in England, swindling. 
In, Moscow it bears another name : it is called Russia $ 
magnificence. 

The children of those who murdered Peter the third re¬ 
sided in Moscow when we were there. One of them mar¬ 
ried the daughter of (he governour. The princess Menzi- 
kof, grand-daughter of’ the favourite of Peter the great, 
was also there: we were often in her company; and too 
much amused by her eheerfuldisposition,to report the style 
of conversation she indulges every where. However, that 
which is a proverb in Russia may bear an allusion in Eng¬ 
land. When the late empress died, her son and successour 
caused the body of. his . father to lie taken up, and laid in 
state by the coffin of his mother in tjie palace at Peters- 
biirgh. It is said there was only one person, an archbishop, 
who knew where they had laid him; as he was inferred 
without monument and inscription, in the church of the 
monastery of St. Alexander Nevski. Orlof, his murderer, 
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was then at Moscow. An order from the emperonr brought 
him to Petersburg; and when the bodies were removed to 
the church of St. Peter and St. Paul in the citadel,* he was 
compelled to walk in the procession from the palace to the 
citadel, following; the body of the person he had murdered 
so long before. It was then the people of Petersburgh be¬ 
held an interesting speetaele of retribution. One of them, 
an eye-witness of the whole scene, related it to me. The 
bodies were drawn upon low chariots by horses. Imme¬ 
diately after the coffin of Peter the third, and close to it, 
walked, with slow and faltering steps, his assassin, Orlof, 
having his eyes fixed on the ground, his hands folded, and 
his face pale as death. Next to Orlof walked the einpe- 
ronr, certainly manifesting, by this sublime, though myste¬ 
rious sacrifice to the manes of his father, an action worthy 
of a greater character. The ceremony ended, Orlof was 
ordered to quit the empire; and lately was travelling in 
Germany, and in the south ofEurope. 


CHAPTER VI. 

MOSCOW. 

State of Exiles in Siberia — Tobolski—Generous Conduct 
of a Citizen—Prince turned Pawnbroker—Picture Deal¬ 
ers — State of Medicine—-Manners of the People — Opi¬ 
nions entertained of the English—'Relative Condition of 
Slaves and their Lords—Noble Behaviour of Count Go- 
volkin’s Peasants—Servants of the Nobility—Theft com¬ 
mitted by a Party of Nobles—Convent of the New Jerusa¬ 
lem — New' Prohibitions—Fublick Censors—Convent of 
the Trinity—Church of St. Basil—Ivan Basilavich~— 
Tuberville’s Letters. 

I N England we hear of persons sent to Siberia as a very 
severe punishment, and entertain very erroneous no¬ 
tions concerning the state of exiles in that country. To a 
Russian nobleman, the sentence of exile can hardly imply 

* The place where state prisoners are kept* 
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punishment. The consequence of their journey is very 
often an amelioration of their understanding and their 
hearts. They have no particular attachment to their cohii- 
try; none of that maladie du pays, which sickens the soul 
of an Englishman in banishment. They are hound by no 
strong ties of afteetion to their families; neither have they 
any friendship worth preserving. Tobolski, from thenum- 
ber and rank of the exiled, is become a large and populous- 
city, full of shops and society, with theatres and elegant as¬ 
semblies of amusement. Its inhabitants, above two thou¬ 
sand versts from Moscow, have booksellers, masquerades, 
French hotels, and French wines, with the porter and beef- 
of England. Those who have resided there, either as of¬ 
ficers on duty, as travellers, or as exiles, give the highest 
accounts of its gayety and population. An officer of con¬ 
siderable rank in the Russian service told me, he would ra¬ 
ther have the half of his pay and live at Tobolski, than the 
whole of it in residence at Petersburgh. Many who have 
been ordered home have wished and sought to return thi¬ 
ther. This is no subject of wonder. Tobolski is admira¬ 
bly adapted to the Russian taste. According to Gmelin, it 1 
is a very temple of Bacchus and indolence. Provisions 
were so cheap when he was there, in the middle of the last 
century, that a person might maintain himself for ten rou¬ 
bles a year; not two pounds of our money. His account of 
the Carnival and Easter festival* proves there was not 
much difference between the state of society in Tobolski 
and in Moscow at that time; and there is much less at 
present. 

A circumstance occurred during my abode in Moscow, at- 
tended by a trait of so much generosity in a Russian, that I 
conceive it deserves to be related. On Wednesday, the 
seventh of May, the sub-governor received an order for bis 
«xile to Siberia. No reason whatever was assigned for the 
displeasure of the emperour; no offence was alleged. • The 
whole city flocked to take leave of him, for he was much 

* “ Les gens les pins considerables se rendoient visite et se donnoient 
des divertissemens. Quant au peuple il dtoit com me fou: ce n’iStoit 
jour et nuit que promenades, cris, tumultns, batteries. II etoit difficile 
d’aller dans les rues, tant il y avoit d’hommes, de femmes, de bfctes, et 
de traineaux.” Voyage en Sib&tie, traduit par Keralio, tom. I. p. 55. 

<e On passe gaiment les fetes de Paques a recevoir et faire des vi- 
sitcs. Le peuple s’amusa a sa manikre; ce dont il s’occupa le plus fut 
le commerce des lilies publiques qui ne sont pas rares k Tobolsk. Je 
n’avois tu nulle part tant des gens san r.cz que j’en vis itj,” Ibid. p. 67- 
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Ueloved ; and dangerous as such a testimony of their affec¬ 
tion might prove, yet they crowded to his house, and con¬ 
sidered him as a man sacrificed to the caprice of a tyrant. 
Among others came a humble citizen, and demanded ad¬ 
mission. It was granted. “ You are going to leave us,” said 
he, “ and may not have time to settle your affairs. Do you 
not want money? I come as your banker .” “I have need 
of some,” said the governour, “but it is much more than 
you can furnish.” “ How much?” “ Twenty five thou¬ 
sand roubles !” The honest fellow withdrew, and speedily 
returning with notes to the amount of the sum specified, 
placed them on the table, carefully counting them over, then 
made his how, and retired. 

Acquaintance with Camporesi, the architect, procured 
me admission at the house of prince Trubetzkoi, a dealer 
in minerals, pictures, hosiery, hats, cutlery, antiquities, in 
short, all the furniture of shops and museums. Having 
squandered away his fortune, he picked up a livelihood hy 
selling, for himself and others, whatever came in his way. 
His house, like a pawnbroker’s shop, exhibited one general 
magazine, occupying several rooms. A prince presiding 
over it, and practising all the artifices of the meanest trades¬ 
man, was a spectacle perfectly novel. Any thing might be 
bought of his highness, from a pair of bellows to a picture 
by Claude Lorraine. In the same room might be seen hand¬ 
kerchiefs, stockings, artificial flowerg, fans, Cologne water, 
soap, pomatum, prints, books, guns, pistols, minerals, jew¬ 
elry, harness, saddles, bridles, second-hand clothes, sw ords, 
stuffed birds, bronzes, buckles, buttons, snuff-boxeg, wigs, 
watches, boots, and shoes. “ My house,” said the prince, 
as we entered, “ and all it contains, is at your service, or 
any one’s else who will buy it! I will sell you the house for 
a single rouble, provided you will pay me also a rouble for 
each article of its furniture.” While we bargained with 
his highness, prince L. sent a note, which he read aloud. 
It was to borrow money. “ Here’s a man,” said prince 
Trubetzkoi, “ with a million of roubles in his drawing¬ 
room, sends to me for forty five, to pay his expenses into 
the country. You see how we go on in Russia!” 

The number of pictures in Moscow is really astonishing. 
There are four or five eminent dealers, who have large col¬ 
lections. The palaces of (he nobles are, many of them, 
filled, and there is not one of their owners unwilling to sell 
any picture they possess. It seems as if all Europe had 
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been ransacked to supply such collections. At first view, 
a room adorned by them has an imposing and very brilliant 
appearance ; but, upon a nearer approach, the charm van¬ 
ishes. They are almost all of them copies, and the major 
part of them brought from Vienna. But the Russians them¬ 
selves are, as I have said before, so ingenious in the art of 
imitation, that a nobleman, of skill and judgment in paint¬ 
ing, has been known to purchase of a dealer, copies made a 
few days before by one of his own slaves, who went from 
his easel to his more usual and daily occupation of black¬ 
ing shoes, and afterwards got drunk with the wages of his 
ingenuity. As the nobles have rarely any money at com¬ 
mand, their traffick in the fine arts, as in other things, is 
carried on by exchange. This sort of barter is of all things 
that in which they take the greatest delight. They pur¬ 
chase a picture for a carriage, or an embroidered suit of 
clothes, just as they pay their physician with a snuff-box. 
In every thing the same infantine disposition is displayed, 
and, like children, they are tired of their toys almost in the 
moment they have acquired them. In their choice of pic¬ 
tures, they are pleased only with gay and splendid colour¬ 
ing, highly finished, in gaudy frames, “ quelque chose d’fcla- 
tant /” to use an expression constantly in their mouths. 
The works of Van der Werf, Watteau, Jordaens, Berchem, . 
and Jerhard Douw, bear the highest prices; but if produc¬ 
tions by any of the Bolognese masters are shown to them, 
they are rejected. Nothing of the sombre cast, however 
sublime, has any value in their estimation. The works of 
the Caraeci, Zampieri, or even Michael Angelo, would not 
meet admirers. A beautiful head by Corregio, not many 
years ago possessed by an artist in London, in the course of 
those adventures to whieh fine pictures are liable, fell into 
the hands of a Russian priest. He kept it during a short 
time, because he had been told it was a celebrated work. 
At last he exchanged it for some wretehed eopies, with au 
Italian minature-painter. “ It had too much shade,” he 
said, “ and the lights were too pale; it had the air altoge¬ 
ther of a head from the guillotine.” The method of paying 
their physician by trinkets, which I before mentioned, might 
seem an inconvenience to the faculty ; but it is not so. Br. 
Rogerson at Petersburgh, as 1 am informed, regularly re¬ 
ceived his snuff-box, ana as regularly carried it to a jewel¬ 
ler for sale. The jeweller sold it again to the first noble- 
jsmn who wanted a fee for bis physician, so that the doctor 
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obtained his box again : and at last tbe matter became so 
well understood between the jeweller and a physician, that 
it was considered by both parties as a sort of bank-note, 
and no words were necessary in transacting the sale of it. 

Having mentioned the name of this respectable physician, 
it may be well to say something of the state of medicine in 
the eountry. The business of an accoucheur is, 1 believe, 
always practised by women. The emperour ordered all tbe 
midwives to undergo examination before a board of physi¬ 
cians, a few days before we left Petersburgh. In the regu¬ 
lation concerning apothecaries, however well intended, the 
same w isdom was not shown. It is a reproach to the coun¬ 
try. If a stranger arrives, and is in immediate want of an 
cmetick* or any trifling drug, he cannot obtain it without 
the written order of some physician. If this takes place 
in the night, he might die before morning; for the physician, 
though sent for, certainly would not attend. In Petersburgh, 
the fee of an eminent physician is twenty five roubles : in 
Moscow, only one or two. Persons calling themselves 
English physieians are found in almost every town upon 
the continent. Sometimes they have worked in apotheca-i 
ries’ shops in London or Edinburgh; but generally they 
are Scotch apothecaries, who are men of professional skill, 
and of acknowledged superiority. In some places abroad, 
the practitioners are really natives of England : but when¬ 
ever this is the case, the traveller is cautioned to shun them, 
however celebrated they may be, as he values his existence. 
Without exception, I never met a single instance of a man 
of talent among expatriated English phygicians ; neither 
would such men leave their country, to settle among foreign¬ 
ers, unless compelled by circumstances of misconduct at 
home. Those Englishmen upon the continent who go by 
the name of physicians, will generally be found, upon in¬ 
quiry, to have exercised no such profession in their own 
eountry, but have lived as servants in the shops of apothe¬ 
caries,! chymists, and druggists, or to have practised as ve¬ 
terinary surgeons, farriers, or itinerant quacks. 

The Russian nobility are passionately fond of travelling, 
and under the circumstances of the emperour Paul’s adnu- 

* A remedy almost infallible against those dangerous fevers which are 
the consequence of passing over unwholesome marshes in hot countries, if 
taken within twenty four hours. 

-f The F.nglish who were at Naples, in the year 1794, will call to mind 
the necessity of the caution here given. 
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nistration, this passion increased with the difficulty of its 
gratification. They entertain extravagant notions of the 
wealth and happiness of Englishmen ; and they have good 
reason to do so ; since whatever they possess useful or esti¬ 
mable comes to them from England. Books, maps, prints, 
furniture, clothing, hardware, of all kinds, horses, carriages ; 
hats, leather, medicine, almost every article of convenience, 
eomfort, or luxury, must he derived from England, or it is 
of no estimation. Some of the nobles are much richer than 
the ricliest of our English peers ; and a vast number, as 
may he supposed, are very poor. To this poverty, and to 
these riches, are equally joined the most abject meanness, 
and the most detestable profligacy. In sensuality, they are 
without limits of law, conscience, or honour. In their 
amusement, always children ; in their resentment, women. 
The toys of infants, the baubles of French fops, constitnte 
the highest object of their wishes. Novelty delights the 
human race; but no part of it seek for novelty so eagerly 
as the Russian nobles. Novelty in their debaucheries; 
novelty in gluttony ; novelty in cruelty; novelty in what¬ 
ever they pursue. This is not the case with the lower class, 
who preserve their habits unaltered from one generation to 
another. But there are eharacteristicks in which the Rus¬ 
sian prince and the Russian peasant are the same. They 
are all equally barbarous. Visit a Russian, of whatever 
rank, at his country seat, and you will find him lounging 
about, uucombed, unwashed, unshaven, half naked, eating 
raw turnips, and drinking quass. The raw turnip, is 
handed about in slices, in the first houses, upon a silver 
salver, with brandy, as a whet before dinner. Their hair 
is universally in a state not to be described : and their bodies 
are only divested of vermin when they frequent the bath. 
Upon those occasions, their shirts aud pelisses are held 
over a hot stove, and the heat occasions the vermin to fall 
off. It is a fact too notorious to admit dispute, that from 
the eaiperour to the meanest slave, throughout the vast 
empire of all the Russias, including all its princes, nobles, 
priests, and peasants, there exists not a single individual in 
a thousand, whose body is destitute of vermin. An English 
gentleman of Moscow, residing as a hanker in the city, 
assured me, that, passing on horseback through the streets, 
he has often seen womeii of the highest quality, siding in 
the windows of their palaces, divesting each other of ver- 
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win 5 another trait, in addition to what I have gaid before 
of their resemblance to the Neapolitans. 

The true manners of the people are not seen in Peters- 
burgli, nor even in Moscow, by filtering the houses of the 
nobility only. Some of them, and generally those to whom 
letters of recommendation are obtained, have travelled, and 
introduce refinements, which their friends and companions 
readily imitate. The real Russian rises at an early hour, 
and breakfasts on a dram with black bread. His dinner at 
noon consists of the coarsest and most greasy viands, the 
gcorbulick effects of which are counteracted by salted cu¬ 
cumbers, sour cabbage, the juice of his vaccinium, and his 
nectar ij mass. Sleep, which renders him unmindful of his 
abject servitude and barbarous life, he particularly indulges ; 
sleeping always after eating, and going early to his bed. 
The principal articles of diet are the same every where ; 
grease and brandy. A stranger, dining with their most re¬ 
fined and most accomplished princes, may in vain expect to 
see his knife ami fork changed, ff he sends them away, 
they are returned without even being wiped. If he looks 
behind him, he will see a servant spit in the plate he is to 
receive, ami wipe it with a dirty napkin, to remove the dust. 
If he ventures (which he shoqld avoid, if he is hungry) to 
inspect the soup in his plate with too inquisitive an eye, he 
will doubtless discover living victims in distress, which a 
Russian, if he saw, would swallow with indifference. It'is 
not known to all, that Potemkin used to take vermin from 
his head, and kill them on the bottom of his plate at table; 
ami beauteous princesses of Moscow do not scruple to fol¬ 
low bis example. But vermin unknown to an Englishman, 
and which it is not permitted even to name, attack the 
stranger who incautiously approaches too near the persong 
of their nobility, and visit him from their sophas and chairs. 
If at table he regards his neighbour, he sees him picking 
his teeth with las fork, and then plunging it into a plate of 
meat which is brought round to all. The horrours of a 
Russian kitchen are inconceivable ; and there is not a bed 
iu the whole empire, which an English traveller, aware of 
its condition, would venture to approach. 

In the house of young count Orlof alone, are no less than 
five hundred servants; many of them sumptuously elothed, 
and many others in rags. It is no unusual sight to see be¬ 
hind a chair a sort of gala footman, like a Neapolitan 
valante, in gold and plumes, and another behind him look- 
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ing like a beggar. The generation has not yet passed away, 
which, at the pleasure of the tsar, were sent to be whipped 
as dogs. The short liberty they enjoyed in the reign of 
Catherine did not suffice to elevate their minds from the 
depravity always incident to a state of slavery. Under Paul, 
the period came again in which they suffered the indigni¬ 
ties offered to their forefathers. Potemkin, one of the mean, 
est and most profligate of men, frequently taught them to 
remember what they had before been, by chastising w ith his 
own hand a prince or a nobleman w ith whom he chanced to 
be offended; and the emperour Paul exercised his cane 
upon the nobles who were his officers. Under such govern¬ 
ment. if we find them servile, oppressive, cowardly, and 
tyrannical, it is no more than may be expected, from their 
mode of education, and the discipline they undergo. They 
will naturally crouch with their heads in the dust before an 
emperour or his favourite, and trample their inferiours 
beneath their feet. 

They consider the English as a mercenary nation, and, 
generally hate them, beeause they fear them, or court them 
if they want their support. One of their princes thought 
proper to declare in publick, at his own table, where we 
had been invited to dine, and w r ere of course under proteo»ff 
tion enjoined by the laws of hospitality, that in England, 
there is not an individual, patriot, or placeman,, who i*>' 
not saleable to the highest bidder. He instanced Wilkes,. 
Gibbon, and Burke, with many others; adding: “ English 
slavery is less justifiable than Russian. One is selfishness; 
the other, submission to the laws.” 

It is very true, that the system of slavery in Russia, like 
many other evils, may sometimes be productive of good. If 
the nobleman is benevolent, hi* slaves are happy ; for they 
are ted, clothed, and lodged. In sickness they are attended, 
and in old age they find an asylum. In case of accidents 
from fire, if a whole village is burned, the nobleman must 
find wood to rebuild it. But when, as generally happens, 
the proprietor is a man without feeling or principle, their 
situation is indeed wretched. In such instances, the pea¬ 
sants often take the law into their own bands, and assassin* 
ate their lords. To prevent this, the latter live in cities, 
remote from their own people, and altogether unmindful of 
all that concerns them, except the hard tribute they are to 
receive.. Many of the Russian nobles dare not venture 
near their own villages, for fear of the vengeance they have 
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merited by their crimes. la this sad survey, it is sooth¬ 
ing to point out any worthy object, on which the atten¬ 
tion, wearied by depravity, may for a few short moments 
repose. Some noble traits have presented themselves among 
the slaves. 

When the father of count Golovkin was reduced to the 
necessity of selling a portion of his peasants, in consequence 
of debts contracted in the service of the crown, deputies 
from the number of his slaves came to Moscow, beseeching 
an audience of their lord. One venerable man, the oldest 
of the number advertised for sale, begged to know why they 
were to be so dismissed. “Because,” said the count, “f 
am in want of money, and must absolutely pay the debts I 
have contracted.” “ How much ?” exclaimed at once all 
the deputies. “About thirty thousand roubles,” rejoined 
the count. “ God help us! Do not sell us ; we will bring 
the money.” 

Peter the third was a greater friend to the Russian nobi¬ 
lity, during three months, than all the sovereigns of Rus¬ 
sia put together; and in their gratitude, they murdered 
him. While, under the oppressive and degrading disci¬ 
pline of Paul, they kneeled, and kissed the rod. Peter libe¬ 
rated them from slavery and from corporeal punishment. 
He permitted them to sell their effects, and settle in other 
countries ; to serve, if they pleased, under other sovereigns. 
In short, he gave them all they most desired; and they as¬ 
sassinated their benefactor. 

I have already mentioned the swarm of servants in their 
palaces. A foreigner wonders how they are supported. 
The fact is, if a nobleman has fifty or five hundred, they do 
not cost him a shilling. Their clothes, food, every article 
of their subsistence, is derived from the poor, oppressed 
peasants. Their wages, if wages they can be called, scarce 
exceed an English halfpenny a day.* In the whole year, 
the total of daily pittance equals about five roubles, forty 
seven copeeks and a half; which, according to the slate of 
exchange at the time we were there, may be estimated at 
twelve shillings and niuepeuce. Small as tills sum is, it 
might havo been omitted; for it is never paid. There are 
few of the nobles who think it any disgrace to owe their 
servants so trivial a debt. There is, in fact, no degree of 
meanness to which a Russian nobleman will not condescend. 

* About a copeck and a half, .Russian. 

G 
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To enumerate tlie tilings of which we were eye-witnesses, 
would only weary and disgust the reader. I will end with 
one. 

A hat had been stolen from our apartments. The ser¬ 
vants positively asserted, that some young noblemen, who 
had been more lavish of their friendship and company than 
we desired, had gained access to the chambers in our ab¬ 
sence, and had carried off the hat, with some other movea¬ 
bles even of less value. The fact was inconceivable, and 
we gave no credit to it. A few days after, being upon an 
excursion to the convent of the New Jerusalem, forty five' 
versts north of Moscow, a party of the nobles, to whom our 
intention was made known the preceding evening at the 
Club de Noblesse, overtook us on horseback. One of them, 
mounted on an English racer, and habited like a Newmar¬ 
ket jockey, rode up to the side of the carriage; but his 
horse beiBg somewhat unruly, he lost his seat, and a gust 
of wind carried off his cap. My companion immediately 
descended, and ran to recover it for its owner; but what 
was his astonishment, to perceive his own name, and the 
name of his hatter, on the lining. It was no other than 
the identical hat which one of the party had stolen from 
our lodgings, now become a cap, and which, under its al¬ 
tered shape, might not have been recognised, hut for the 
accident here mentioned. 

The love of mimiekry, already mentioned as character- 
istick of the nation, has been carried to a great excess in 
the convent of the New Jerusalem; which is not only an 
imitation of the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
hut, as I mentioned in the beginning of the volume^'con¬ 
tains representations of all the relicks consecrated in that 
edifice. It has been built exactly after the same model; 
and within it are exhibited, the tomb of Christ; the stone 
which was rolled from the sepulchre; the holes in which 
stood the crosses of our Saviour and the two thieves cruci¬ 
fied with him ; the prison in which they relate he was con¬ 
fined; together with all the other absurdities fabricated by 
the empress Helena and her ignorant priests at Jerusalem. 
Finding, hoW'ever, some difference between the repre¬ 
sentation made of the original building in the Holy Land, 
and its model here, I asked the monks the reason of the al¬ 
teration. They replied: “ Our building is executed with 
more taste, because it is more ornamental; and there arc 
many good judges who prefer ours to the original;” thw 
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most ignorantly implying, that the church at Jerusalem, so 
long an object of adoration, had been so, rather on aceonnt 
of its beauty, than any thing contained in it. But nothing 
can prove with more effect, to what an abject state of men¬ 
tal darkness the human mind may fall, than that the trum¬ 
pery here, not having even the empty title to reverence, 
w hich relicks may claim, but confessedly imitations, should 
receive the veneration and the worship paid to their origi¬ 
nals. A fat and filthy priest, pointing to a hole in the 
midst of Russia, exclaims : “ Here stood the holy cross!” 
while boorish devotees shed over it tears of piety, as genu¬ 
ine as those which fall from the eyes of pilgrims in the ta¬ 
bernacles at Jerusalem. Within a cell, to which they, 
have given the name of the prison of Jesus Christ, sits a 
wooden figure, so ridiculously dressed, that it is impossible 
to view it without laughter. It is as large as life, and in-, 
tended to represent the Messiah in his confinement, with 
a veil of black crape cast about the head, face, and 
shoulders. 

The “ Virgin with three hands,” also makes her appear¬ 
ance here ; and an ancient picture is exhibited, which they 
say came from Jerusalem. It is exactly like those modern 
paintings now manufactured in Russia for the churches and 
household gods, and was probably one of the original mo¬ 
dels of the art. 

The dome of the building may be esteemed among tlie 
finest works of architecture in the country. It is lighted in 
a very pleasing manner. The expense of its completion 
has been stated at thirty eight thousand roubles; or 1 
should have suspected it to have been much more. In the 
library of the convent there is nothing remarkable, except 
thirty pieces of lead, shown as the money paid to Judas Is¬ 
cariot for betraying Christ; and of course copies of a si¬ 
milar pretended relick at Jerusalem. The dresses of the 
priests are also exhibited, covered with jewels. One mitre 
alone, or cap, is valued at twenty four thousand roubles. 
Some modern manuscript bibles, in the Russian language, 
presented by the late empress, are seen most sumptuously 
bound in covers of gold, and studded with enamelled paint¬ 
ings, which are set round with brilliants of the finest Sibe¬ 
rian emeralds, and other precious stones. 

The approach to this convent is by a gentle ascent, on a 
fine, verdant plain. It is situated in a pleasing country; 
Md the excursion to it conducts a stranger through the 
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most agreeable of the environs of Moscow. It was one* 
fortified; and a few pieces of old, neglected artillery lie 
near the gate, beneath some tree3. 

We were presented to the snperiour, the most greasy 
monk, without exception, I ever beheld. He spoke to us in 
Latin, and gave us the history of their great patriarch Ni- 
con, whose portrait W’e had seen in the church ; and, who 
rose from the lowest station to the high office he held. Af¬ 
ter his marriage a separation took place,by the mutual con¬ 
sent of husband and wife; one becoming prior of a monas¬ 
tery, and the other prioress of a convent. 

When we returned to Moscow, we found the inhabitants 
murmuring in consequence of new prohibitions. A ukase. 
had appeared, which forbade the importation of any kind 
of foreign literature; and under this head were included 
maps, mnsiek, and whatever might be construed a medium 
of science. It will require another generation to recover 
the cheek which rising genius then sustained. Some notion 
may be formed of the administration of the publick censors, 
by a domiciliary visit of the booksellers, received during 
our residence in Moscow. The shops were to undergo ex¬ 
amination for prints or plans of Riga. Every article of 
their property was of course overhauled. Wherever any 
thing appeared bearing the remotest reference to Riga, for 
whatever purpose calculated, it was instantly condemned. 
If the word “Riga” chanced to make its appearance inanj 
hook, however valuable, though but on a single page, the 
leaf w as torn out. In this manner, they destroyed in ,one 
day, works of geography, history, the arts, at lasses, dic¬ 
tionaries, voyages; ravaging, tearing, and blemishing, 
wherever they came. 

That the Russians have talents, no one will deny; but 
they dare not show them. Since the death of Catherine, it 
has seemed the wretched policy of their government to 
throw every obstacle in the way of intellectuatimprovement. 
Genius became a curse to its possessor. Wit, a passport to 
Siberia. Apathy, stupidity, and ignorance, were blessings. 
Truth and science, qualifications for the knout. The au¬ 
thor of il Mon Voyage aMoscou” atoned for the brilliance 
of his understanding in the wilderness of Tobolski. A bon 
mot, an epigram, the sparks and ebullitions of inventive ge¬ 
nius, like sudden flashes of lightning in the darkness of ft 
nocturnal tempest, rendered, as they vanished, more sensi¬ 
ble impressions of surrounding horrour. The splendour 
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the long day whicli enlightened the reign of Catherine, con¬ 
trasted with the gloomy period of Paul’s administration, 
may be justly compared with the moral and natural pheno¬ 
mena of the empire, now brightened by a continual sun, 
and now darkened by uninterrupted night. The number of 
prohibitions beeame so numerous, and many of them were 
so trivial, that it was necessary to carry about manuals of 
obedience, and assist the memory by pocket catalogues of 
forbidden things. Some of these prohibitions excited more 
laughter than fear. Pug dogs, from the emperour’s 
resemblance to them, were prohibited any other name than 
“ Mop s.” Ivory-headed canes were on no account to be 
permitted: being reserved solely for the use of the mili¬ 
tary. These, and many other absurd regulations, expo¬ 
sed foreigners daily to the insolence of the police. My 
companion was actually arrested for not wearing flaps to 
his waistcoat: and I narrowly escaped punishment for hav¬ 
ing strings in my shoes. 

The convent of the trinity, distant forty miles from Mos¬ 
cow, is deemed particularly worth seeing, an account of its 
immense riches. Rather more than two miles further, is 
another convent, less known, but more remarkable. It 
contains within its walls a Gothic church, erected over a 
mount, supposed to typify the mountain of the ascension 
of Jesus Christ. At. the foot of the mount, and within it, in 
a small chapel, containing figures executed in wax, to rep¬ 
resent the resurrection of Lazarus. This extraordinary 
work has been planned by Plato, arehbishop of Moseow, 
who resides there, and under whose inspection the whole 
was executed- The place is called Vifanij. 

Bulfhe most remarkable edifice, as it affords a striking 
monument of national manners, is the ehureh of St. Basil, 
near the Kremlin. It is a complete specimen of the Tartar 
taste in building; and was erected by Ivan Basilovieh the 
second, in 1338. To add to the singularity of itsliistory, 
it was the workmanship of Italian architects. Its numerous 
and heavy cupolas, surmounted hy gilded crucifixes, exhi¬ 
bit a striking contrast of colour and ornament. Pious in¬ 
dividuals bequeath legacies towards the perpetual gilding 
or painting of this or that dome, according to their various 
fancies; so that it is likely to remain a splendid piece of 
patch-work for many generations. In order to account for 
the origin of this building, and the oriental style exhibited 
in its formation, we must look back to the period of the 
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Russian history in which it was constructed. The stories 
we have hitherto received of the monarch, in whose piety 
or ostentation it is said to have originated, are so cositra- 
diejtory, that the subject itself merits a little investigation. 
The more we inquire into the real history of Russia, and of 
Russian sovereigns, the more weshall have reason to believe 
that the country and its people, have undergone little vari¬ 
ation since the foundation of the empire. Peter the Great 
might cut oft' the beards of the nobles, and substitute Euro¬ 
pean habits for Asiatick robes ; but the inward man is still 
the same.* A Russian of the nineteenth century possesses 

* Those who knew Potemkin, or who will merely attend to what is rela¬ 
ted of him in page 60, will find that a picture of the manners of Russian 
gobies, made in the seventeenth century, equally represented those of their 
princes in the eighteenth. 

“ Pendant le repas les rots qui leur sortent de la bouche avec l’odeur, de 
l’eau de vie, de l’ail, de Foignon, et des raves, joints aux vents du bas ventre, 
dont ils ne sont point scrupuleux, exhalent une corruption capable de faire 
erdver ceux qui sont auprhs d’eux. ILs ne portent point leurs mouchofo 
dans leurs poches, mais dans leurs bonnets; et comme ils ont toujours la 
tete que lorsqu’ils sont k table, s’ils ont besoiu de se moucher, ils se servent 
de leurs doights, qu’ils essuyent ensuite, et leur nez, a la nappe ” Voyage 
en J\foscovie, par Augustin. Baron de JSIayerburg, Leith 1£88, p. 62. 

Olearius, secretary to the amhassadour from the court of Denmark, gave, 
a similar account of their morals in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The following short extracts are from the best edition of his M^orks, trans¬ 
lated from the German,by Wicquefort, and published at Paris, A. D, 1666. 

"II est vray que les Moscovites ne manquent point d’esprit; mais ils 
Femployent si mah qu’il n’y a pas une dc leurs actions, qui ait pour 1c 

but la vertu, et la gloire, qui en est inseparable-Leur industrie et la sob- 

tilite de leur esprit paroist priucipalement en leur trailc, oh il n’y a point dc 
finesse, n’y de tromperie dont ils ne se servent, pour fourber .les autres, 
plustostque pour se defendre de l’estre.” Voyage d' Olear Tom. I, p. 145. 

“ Et d’autant que la tromperie ne s’exerce point sans faussete, sans 
menteries et sans defiances, qui en sont inseparables, ils sgavent merveil- 
leusement bicn s’ayder de ces belles qualities, aussi bien que de la calomuie.” 
Ibid. p. 146. 

" De cette fagon d’agir des Moscovites, et du pen de fidelite qu’ils ont 
entr’eux, Von pent jtiger de ce que les Fstvangers en peuvent esperer , 
etjusqu'd quel point Von Vy peutjier. Ils «’ offrent jamais leur a mi tit, 
etrCe'n contractent jamais, que poiur leur interestparticulier,et d desmw 
d y en pro/iter. La mauvaise nourriture qu’on leur donne en leur jeunesse, 
en laquelle, ils n’apprennent au plus qu *k lire et escrire,et quelques petites 
pri&res yulgaires, fait qu’ils suivent aveuglement ce que ron appelle aux 
bestes Finstinct; de sortequela nature estant en elle mesme depravee et 
eorrompue, leur vie ne peut estre qu’ne debordement et d^reglement con¬ 
tinue!. C’est pour quoy Fon n’y voit rien que de brutal, et des effets de 
leurs passions et appetits desordonn^s, k qui ils Iascbent la bride, sans aucune 
retenue ” Ibid. p. 148. 

“ Le nature! pervers des Moscovites, et la basse9se en laquelle ils sont 
nourris, joint k la servitude, pour laquelle ils semblent estre nes, font que 
' c0 , nt F a * nt (Ie * cs . tracer en bestes, plustost qu’en personhes raison- | 

jiables. Et ils y sont si bien accoustum^9, qu’il est comme imposlible de 
les porter au travail, si Fon n’y employe le foiiet et le baston.” Ibid.p.ltf. 
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all tlie servile propensities, the barbarity of manners, the 
cruelty, hypocrisy, ami profligacy, which characterized his 
ancestors in the. ninth. 

John Basilovich the first has been considered as one of the 
founders of the Russian empire; but his accession did not 
take place till the middle of the fifteenth century. He 
arose, like Buonaparte, in a period of national dismay, 
confusion, and calamity; and, though described as a man 
of impetuous vices and violent passions, intrepid, artful, 
treacherous, and having all the ferocity of a savage, he has 
been hailed as the deliverer of his country, and dignified by 
the appellation of the great. It is atitle which an oppressed 
intimidated people have frequently bestowed upon tyrants. 
Until his time, however, Tartars were lords of Moscow; 
the tsars themselves being obliged to stand in the presence 
of their ambassadours, while the latter sat at meat, and to 
endure the most humiliating ceremonies. Basilovich shook 
off the Tartar yoke ; but it was a long time before the 
Russians, always children of imitation, ceased to niimick a 
people by whom they had been conquered. They had neither 
arts not opinions of their own ; every thing in Moscow 
was Tartarian ; dress, manners, buildings, equipages ; in 
short, all, except religion and language. Basilovich, at 
the conquest of Casan, was solemnly crowned with the dia¬ 
dem of that kingdom ; which is said to be the same now 
used for the coronation of the Russian sovereigns. In 
the reign of his suceessour, Moscow was again taken by 
thut people, and its tsar subjected to an ignominious tri¬ 
bute. Twelve years afterwards, the eldest son of that snc- 
cessour, John Basilovieh the second, then an infant, but 
afterwards a ferocious and implacable tyrant, came to the 
throne.* 


It is the more necessary to introduce these remarks,, because authors of 
•elebrity, such, for example, as Puffendroff, offer very erroneous notions 
to the student in modern history. “ On se tromperoit beaucoup,” says he, 
“ ai pour connoitre les Russes d’aujourd hui, on s’arr£toit aux portraits qui 
out etS faits de cette nation avant le commencement de ce stecle,” IntrocL 
• L Histone Modem, &c. Tom. IV. p. 284- edit Paris, lf56- 

* Some writers endeavoured to apologise for the conduct and character 
of John Basilovich the second. The editors of the Modern Universal 
History even speak of him with etdogium. [Vol. XXXV. p. 259] Mr. Coxe 
thinks his character has been misrepresented £Trav. vol. I. p. 302] and 
yet allows it would be “ contrary to historical evidence to deny many of 
the cruelties committed by lura.” If the horrible cruelties related of this 
monarch by Hr. Crull [see account of Muscovy, Vol. I. p, 331. Lond. 1698.] 
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It is a curious fact, that in the very opening of his Feigfc 
we read of the arrest of no less than three hundred artists, 
intended for Russia, in the town of Lubeek. What the 
great work then carrying on in Moscow was, is now uncer¬ 
tain ; but it evidently proves a disposition, on the part of 
the sovereign, to superinduce the arts of western nations 
over the long established, oriental customs of his people. 
In this reign was built the church to which I have alluded. 
The artists arrested in Lubeek were Germans. The archi. 
tects employed for the church of St. Basil were Italians; 
probably obtained by the connexion whieh subsisted bettveen 
the tsars of Muscovy and the emperours of Constanti¬ 
nople.* From whatever country they came, the taste dis¬ 
played in the edifice is evidently Tartarian. How much 
the manners of the people were so at this period, may be 
shown by reference to the curious and interesting docu¬ 
ments preserved in Hakluyt’s Collection of Voyages. It 
was during the bloody administration of the tyrant who 
then ruled in Russia, that the first ambassadours went from 
England to that country. By the accounts they sent home, 
it appears the situation of Englishmen in Russia wag pre¬ 
cisely what we experienced two hundred and thirty years 
afterwards under the tyranny of the emperour Paul: the 
same disgusting race around them ; the same dread of bring 
communicative in their letters; the same desire to (juita 
scene of barbarity and profligacy. The secretary to Ran¬ 
dolph, who went as ambassadour from queen Eiizabatli, 
was a person of the name of George Tiihervile, and wrote 
“ Certain Letters in Verse,” to Daneie, Spencer, and 
Parker, ‘ describing the mauers of the countrey and people.’ 

he untrue, what shall be said to the narrative of those who were eye-wit* 
■esses of many of his enormities ? Crull says, his affected sanctity led Jmiw 
into the mistake of calling him a good Christian. Bnt if any delight to 
readethe terrible and bloudie acts of Ivan Basilozoich, he may glut, if uot 
drowne himselfe in bioud, in that historic which Patti Ockrborne bafth writ¬ 
ten of his life, and both there and in others take view of other his unjust 
acts. I will not depose for their truth, though l cannot disprove it: adver¬ 
saries perhaps make the worst. For mjseife, I list not to rake sinltes 
against him, and would apeak in his defense, if I found not an universal! 
•onspiracy of all historic and reports against him.” Purc/uis his Pilgrimes, 
lib. iv. c. 9. § 1. ' 

* Some years afterwards, A. O. 1557, the tsar again made an unsut. 
eessful application to the court of Vienna for artists; stating, that “he 
•ould easily procure them from France and Italy; but that he gave the 
preference to Germans, knowing them to bean upright, virtuous, and, 
honest people.” See the authors cited iu the Mod. Umv. Hilt. vat. 
XXXV. p. 21 7. 
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He appears to have been a yoong man of fashion at that 
time. I hare selected some of the most striking passages 
in these letters for a note.* They are very little known, 

* u I left my native'Boile full like, a retchlessc man, 

And unacquainted of the coast, among the Russes ran : 

A people passing rude, to vices vile inclinde, 

Folke fit to be of Bacchus train, so quaffing is their kinde. 

* * * # 

“ Such licour as they hare, and as the countrey gives, 

But chiefly two, one called huas 9 whereby the mousikc lives. 

Small ware and waterlike : but somewhat tart in taste, 

The rest is meade of honie made, wherewith their lips they baste, 

* # * * 

“ Their idoles have their hearts, on God they never call, 

Unless it be f JVtchola BoughJ that han^s against the wall. 

The house that bath no god, or painted saint within, 

Is not to be resorted to, that roofe is full of sinne.” 

Hakluyt's Voyages 9 pp. 384—5. 

He then proceeds to mention the dissolute lives of the women, and their 
manner of painting their cheeks; at the close of hii letter to Spencer, says: 

1 -“ The people beastly bee. 

I write not all I know, I touch but here and there. 

For if I should, mypenne would pinch, and eke offend I feare. 

# * * * 

** They say the lions paw gives judgment of the beast; 

And so may you deerae of the great, by reading of the least.” 

Ibid. p. 387. 

In his letter to Parker, the Tartar dress and manner is thus strikingly in- 
introduced : 

u Their garments be not gay, nor handsome to the eye ; 

A cap aloft their heads they have, that standeth very hie. 

Which colpack they do terme. They weare no ruffes at all: 

The best have coders set with pearle, which they rubasca call. 

Their shirts in Russie long, they worke them downe before, 

And on the sleeves with coloured silks, two inches good and more. 

* * # * 

“ These are the Hussies robes. The richest use 'lo ride 
From place to place, his servant vunnes, and followes by his side. 

The Cassacke beares his felt, to force away the raine : 

Their bridles are not very brave, their saddles are but plaine. 

* # * # 

For when the Russie is pursued by cruel foe, 

He rides away, and suddenly betakes him his boe. 

And bends me but about in saddle ns he sits. 

Ami therewithal! amids his race his following f«e he hifi. 
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and worth the reader’s, attention; not merely beeause they 
prove that Russia now is precisely what it was when they 
were written, but as curious examples of early English po¬ 
etry. The work in which they are contained is extremely 
rare, and bears an enormous price. 


CHAPTER VII. 

MOSCOW. 

Sunday Market — promenades during Easter— Kremlin— 
Holy Gate—Great Bell—Great Chin—Ancient Palace of 
the Tsars—Imperial Treasury — Manuscripts—Superb 
Model—General Appearance of the Kremlin—First 
Christian Church—Festival of the Ascension. 

T HE market on a Sunday in Moscow is a novel and in-; 

teresting spectacle., From five in the morning till 
eight, the Place de Gallitxin , a spacious area near the 
Kremlin, is filled by a concourse of peasants, and people of 
every description, coming to buy or sell white peacocks, 
fan-tailed and other curious pigeons, dogs of all sorts, for. 
the sopha or the chaee, singing-birds, poultry, guns, pistols, 
in. short, whatever chance or custom may have rendered 
saleable. The sellers excepting in the market of singing- 
birds, which is prominent and very large, have no shops; 
but remain with their wares either exposed upon stalls, or 
hawking them about in their hands. Dogs ana birds consti¬ 
tute the principal articles for sale. The pigeon-feeders are 

Their bowes are very abort, like Turkic boughs outright. 

Of sinowes made with birchen barke, is cunning manner dight. 

* * * * 

“•The manners are so Turkic Kke, the men so full of guile. 

The women wanton, temples stuft with idoles that defile 
The seats that sacred ought to be, the customs are so quaint. 

As if I would describe the whole, 1 feare my pen would faint. 

In suinme, I say, I never saw a prince that so did raigne, 

Nor people so beset with saints, yet all but vile and vaine. 

Wilde Irish are as civill as the Russiet in their ltinde, 

Hard eheice which is the best of b»th, ech bloody, rude and blindr.” 

Ibid. pp. 387—3SJ. 
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distinguished in the midst of the mob by long white wands, 
which they carry to direct the pigeons in their flight. The 
nobles of Moscow take great delight in these birds, and a 
favourite pair will sell from five to ten roubles in the mar¬ 
ket. 1 w as astonished to see the feeders, by way of exhibi- 
ting their birds, let them fly, and recover them again at 
pleasure. The principal recommendation of the pigeons 
consists in their rising to a great height, by a spiral curve, 
all flying one way, and following each other. When a bird 
is launched, if it does not preserve the line of curvature 
which the others take, the feeder whistles, waving his wand, 
and its course is immediately changed. During such exhi¬ 
bitions, the nobles stake their money in wagers, betting upon 
the height,to which a pigeon will ascend, and the number 
of curves it will make' in so doing. Among dogs for the 
chase, we observed a noble breed, common in Russia, with 
long, fine hair like those of Newfoundland, but of amazing 
size and height, which are used in Russia to hunt wolves. 
German pug-dtfgs, so dear in London, here bear a low price. 
I was offered a very fine one for a sum equivalent to a shil¬ 
ling English. We observed, also,Euglish harriers and fox¬ 
hounds : but the favourite dog in Moscow is the English 
terrier, which is very rare in Russia, and sells for eighteen 
roubles, or more, according to the caprice of the buyer and 
seller. Persian cats were also offered for sale, of a bluish 
grey or slate colour, and much admired. Seeing several stalls 
apparently covered with wheat, I approached to examine 
its quality, but was surprised to find that what had the 
appearance of wheat consisted of large ants’ eggs, heaped 
for sale. Near the same stalls were tubs full of pismires, 
crawling among the eggs, and over the persons of those 
*" ho sold them. Both the eggs and the ants are brought 
to Moscow as food for nightingales, which are favourite, 
though common birds in Russian houses. They sing in 
every respect as beautifully in cages as in their native 
woods. We often heard them in the bird-shops, warbling 
with all the fulness and variety of tone which characteri¬ 
zes the nightingale in its natural state.* The price of 
one of them, in full song, is about fifteen roubles. The 
Russians, by rattling beads on their tables of tangible 
prithmetick, can make the birds siug at pleasure during 

* I have been since informed, that this method of keeping and feeding 
nightingales is becoming prevalent in our own country. 
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the day ; but nightingales are heard throughout the night, 
making the streets of the city resound the melodies of the 
forest. 

The promenades at this season of the year are among 
the many sights in Moscow interesting to a stranger. The 
principal is on the first of May, Russian style, in a forest 
near the city.^ It affords a very interesting spectacle to 
strangers, because it is frequented by the bourgeoisie as 
well as by the nobles, and the national costume may then be 
observed in its greatest splendour. The procession of car¬ 
riages and persons on horseback is immense. Beneath the 
trees, and upon the greensward, Russian peasants are seen 
seated in their gayest dresses, expressing their joy by shout¬ 
ing and tumultuous songs. The musiek of the balalaika, 
the shrill notes of rustick pipes, clapping of hands, and 
the wild dances of the gipsies, all mingle in one revelry. 
The wives of merchants, in droskis and on foot, display 
head-dresses of matted pearls, and their most expensive at, 
tire. In costliness of apparel, there is no difference be¬ 
tween a Moscow princess and the wife of a Moscow shop¬ 
keeper ; except, that one copies the fashions of London and 
Paris, while the other preserves the habit of her ancestors. 
During Easter, promenades take place every evenings 
varying occasionally the site of cavalcade. They are made 
in carriages and on horseback; the number of the former 
being greater than any occasion assembles in other cities of 
Europe. The intention of such meetings is the same every¬ 
where ; to see and to be seen. Equipages continue to pass 
in the same constant order, forming two lines, which move 
parallel to each other. The spectacle sometimes beggars 
all description. Beautiful women, attired in costly and be¬ 
coming dresses, fill the balconies and windows of houses he-, 
tween which the cavalcade proceeds to its destination. 
Hussars and poliee-otfieers are stationed in different parts, 
to preserve order. When arrived at the place particularly 
set apart for the display of the procession, the stranger 
with amazement beholds objects which can only be matched 
in the most wretched purlieus of St. Giles’s; miserable 
hovels, and wooden huts, hardly discernible amidst clouds 
of dust. On Friday in Easter-week, the place of prome¬ 
nade is better selected : it is then on a plain called La Vallee, 
and the sight is the most surprising that can be conceived. 
Long before reaching this plain, the throng of carriages# 
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*o great tliat they can scarcely move.* At last the great 
scene opens, and the view which breaks, all at once, upon 
the spectator is indeed striking. A procession, far as the 
eye can reach, is seen passing and repassing a spacious and 
beautiful lawn, the further extremity of which appears ter¬ 
minated by a convent. No less than two thousand car¬ 
riages, generally with six horses to each, hut never less 
than four, are present upon this occasion. So much for the 
general effect. The appearance in detail, of the equipages, 
lackeys, and drivers, is an excellent burlesque upon gran¬ 
deur. The postillions are generally old men of a wretched 
aspect, dressed in liveries of worsted lace and cocked hats, 
who hold their whip and reins as if they were never before 
mounted. The harness consists of ropes and cords, fre¬ 
quently ragged and dirty; very unlike the white traces 
used in Poland, whieli have a pleasing if not magnificent 
appearance. The carriages themselves, if not altogether 
as wretched as the night-coaches of London, are ill" built, 
old fashioned, heavy, and ugly. It is only the amazing num¬ 
ber of equipages that affords ideas of wealth or greatness. 
Examined separately, every thing is little and mean. The 
procession is seen on the plain as far as the convent before 
mentioned, and returning back in the order it advanced. In 
the line between the carriages, a space is reserved for the 
cavaliers, who make their appearance on the most beauti¬ 
ful English and Turkish horses, riding, as they ail main¬ 
tain, a I'Jlnglois, but without the smallest resemblance to 
the manner of Englishmen. Their horses are taught the 
manege, and continue to pace and champ the bit, without 
advancing a step; occasionally plunging like those exhi¬ 
bited in amphitheatres, while their riders, in laced coats 
and ruffles, with cocked hats, and saddles sumptuously em- 

* It may be well to insert here an extract from Mr. Hebeb’s Journal, 
oonecruing the population of this remarkable city, as that gentleman lias 
made very particular inquiry upon the subject, and his zealous attention to 
accuracy appears in every statement. 

“The circuit of Moscow we have heard variously stated; it may', per¬ 
haps, be about thirty six versts [twenty six miles] but this includes many void 
spaces. The population is, ns usual, exaggerated. It is decidedly greater 
than that of Petersbnrgh; I should think three or four times ns much, 
judging from the concourse in the streets. The extent in comparison with 
that of Petersbnrgh, is nearly, as may be seen by the plan, twelve to one: 
yet, from the master of the police, of all men the most likely to know, the 
population was estimated at only 250,000 fixed inhabitants. The servants 
•nd numerous retainers of the nobles may be perhaps estimated at nearly 
30,000, which tux only here in winter.” Heber's MS- Journal 

H 
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broidered, imagine they display surprising feats of liori$- 
manship. Several families preserve the old Russian cos¬ 
tume in their servants’ habits ; others clothe their attend¬ 
ants like running footmen in Italy; so that the variety 
formed by the motley appearance is very amusing. 

The numberless bells of Moscow continue to ring during 
the whole of Easter week, tinkling and tolling, without any 
kind of harmony or order. The large bell near the cathe¬ 
dral is only used on important occasions, and yields the 
finest and most solemn tone I ever heard. When it sounds, 
a deep and hollow murmur vibrates all over Moscow, like 
the fullest and lowest tones of a vast organ, or the rolling 
of distant thunder. This bell is suspended in a towercaS- 
cd the Belfry of St. Ivan, beneath others, which, though of 
less size, are enormous. It is forty feet nine inches in cir¬ 
cumference ; sixteen inches and a half thick; and it weighs 
more than fifty seven tons.* 

The Kremlin is, above all other plaees, most worthy a 
traveller’s notice. It was our evening walk, whenever we 
could escape the engagements of society. The view it af¬ 
fords of the city surpasses every other, both in singularity 
and splendour, especially from St. Ivan’s tower. This for¬ 
tress is surrounded on all sides by walls, towers and ram¬ 
parts, and st uffed full of domes and steeples. The appear¬ 
ance differs in every point of view, on account of the strange 
irregularity in the edifices it contains. Entering it by the 
arched porta), painted red, called The Holy Gate, persons 
of every description are compelled to walk bare-beaded 
near a hundred paces. This gate is on the south side, 
facing the quarter of the shops. The arpproach to it is by 
a bridge across the fosse which surrounds the w alls. It is 
a vaulted portal; and over the entrance is a pieture,t with 
a lamp continually burning. Sentinels are here placed, as 
at ah the entrances to the Kremlin. No one ventures to 
pass this gate without taking off his hat. I wished to see 
it the rule was rigorously enforced, and,feigning ignorance, 


’ 3551 - Russlan pomls. Voyage de Deux Frans ais, Tom.III. p. 295. 

OntlK^fefi ■ t ' le n ?!- V C t ate , b - 1 a *°ng, imutow bridge over the fosse, 

much V " 0ble Tlew Cl0wn to the rivf r. The whole cup Jail 

much i estmbled Seringapatam, as represented in Kerr Porter’s Panora¬ 
ma. In passing under the holy Gate, all hats are taken off Tn reveS 
by auSTSden n’" ’1’ *! >0 delive ‘C.t the citadel, as tradition affirms, 

tie town and had ‘ nt ° TVT' °‘' 1,oIe « whic >’ had possession^ 

the loan, and had almost succeeded m forcing this gate of the Kremlin.” 

Heber’e MS. Journal. 
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entered beneath the arch with my hat on. A sentinel chal¬ 
lenged me ; but without taking notice of him, I walked for¬ 
ward. Next, a bare-headed peasant met me, and, seeing 
my head covered, summoned the sentinels and people with 
very loud expressions of anger.; who, seizing me by the 
arms, very soon tanght me in what manner to pass the Holy 
Gate for the future. 

The great bell of Moscow, known to be the largest ever 
founded, is in a deep pit in the midst of the Kremlin. The 
history of its fall is a fable; and, as writers are accustomed 
to copy each other, the story continues to be propagated. 
The fact is, the bell remains in the place where it was ori¬ 
ginally east. It never was suspended. The Russians might 
as well attempt to suspend a first rate line of battle snip 
with all its guns and stores. A fire took place in the Krem¬ 
lin, the flames of which caught the building erected over 
the pit in which the bell yet remained ; in consequence of 
which the metal became hot; and water thrown to extin¬ 
guish the fire fell upon the bell, causing the fracture Which 
has taken place. The entrance is by a trap door placed 
even with the surface of the earth. We found the steps 
very dangerous. Some of them were wanting, and others 
broken, which occasioned me a severe fall down the whole 
extent of the first flight, and a narrow escape for my life 
in not being dashed upon the bell. In consequence of this 
accident, a sentinel was stationed afterwards at the trap 
door, to prevent people becoming victims to their curiosity, 
lie might have been as well employed in mending the steps, 
as in waiting all day to say they were broken. The bell is 
truly a mountain of metal. They relate, that it contains 
a very large proportion of gold aud silver; for that, while 
it was in fusion, the nobles and the people cast in, as votive 
offerings, their plate and money. It is permitted to doubt 
the truth of traditionary tales, particularly in Russia, where 
people are much disposed to relate what they have heard, 
without once reflecting on its probability. I endeavoured, 
in vain, to assay a small part. The natives regard it with 
superstitious veneration, and they would not allow even a 
grain to be filed off. At the same time it may be said, the 
compound has a while, shining appearance,unlike bell-metal 
in general; and perhaps its silvery aspeet has strengthened, 
if not given rise to a conjecture respecting the richness of 
its materials. 
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On festival days, the peasants visit the beil as they woajd 
a church, considering it an aet of devotion ; and they cross 
themselves as they descend and ascend the steps. The bot¬ 
tom of the pit is covered by water, mud, and large pieces of 
timber, which, added to the darkness, render it always an 
unpleasant and unwholesome place, in addition to the dan¬ 
ger arising from the steps which lead to the bottom. I went 
frequently there, in order to ascertain the dimensions of the 
bell with exactness. To my great surprise, during one of 
those visits, half a dozen Russian officers, whom 1 found in 
the pit, agreed to assist me in the admeasurement. It ss 
nearly agreed with the account published by Jonas Han- 
way, that the difference is not worth notice. This is some¬ 
what remarkable, considering the difficulty of exactly mea¬ 
suring what is partly buried in the earth, and the circumfe¬ 
rence of which is not entire. No one, I believe, has yet as¬ 
certained the size of the lower rim of the bell, which would 
afford still greater dimensions than those we obtained; bat 
it is entirely buried in the earth. About ten persons were 
present when I measured the part which remains exposed to 
observation. We applied a strong cord close to t he metal ia 
all parts of its periphery, and round the lower part where 
it touched the ground, taking care at the same time not 
to stretch the cord. Prom the piece of the bell broken off, 
it was ascertained that we had thus measured within two 
feet of its lower extremity. The circumference obtained 
was sixty seven feet and four inehes ; which allows a dia¬ 
meter of twenty two feet, five inches, and one third of an 
inch. We then took the perpendicular height from the top 
of the beil, and found it correspond exactly with the state¬ 
ment uu'.Je by Hanway, namely: twenty one feet, four inches, 
and an half. In the stoutest part, that in which it should 
have received the blow of the hammer, its thickness 
equalled twenty three inches. We were able to ascer¬ 
tain this, by placing our bands under water, where the 
fracture had taken place, which is above seven feet high 
from the lip of the bell. The weight of this enormous mass 
of metal has been computed to be 443,772lbs ; which, if 
valued at three shillings a pound, amounts to 66,565h 16s, 
lying unemployed, and of no use to any one.* 

* The great bell* of Moscow lias long been a theme of wonder, and ia 
mentioned bv almost every traveller. The subject is of no importance; 
but it may be well to add, that the accounts given of it do not apply to the 
tame thing. Olcarins describes that which he saw in 1636. It is the 
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The great gun, which is also among the wonders of the 
Kremlin, I measured with less facility, beiBg always inter¬ 
rupted by the sentinels, one of whom pointed his bayonet at 
me, and threatened to stab me if I persisted in my inten¬ 
tion. Yet, by walking its length, I found it equal to 
eighteen feet and a half; and its diameter may be guessed, 
when it is known that it will admit a man sitting upright 
within its caliber. It is, moreover, ten inches thick. This 
gun is kept merely for ostentation, and never used.* Not¬ 
withstanding the neglect it has experienced, it remains in 
good order, without injury. It was east in 1694. Near it 
are placed some artillery of less caliber, but of very extra¬ 
ordinary length.! 

There was nothing prohibited under more severe penalty 
than making any drawing or sketch within this fortresson 
which account I am prevented giving the superb view it 
affords of Moscow. But as the objects within its walls are 
always interesting to strangers, artists of merit were not 
wauling for their representation. It was, however, with 
the greatest difficulty I succeeded in obtaining a view of 
the interiour of the Kremlin, containing the aueient palace 
of the tsars. A window appears in the front of this build- 

mentioned in p. 75, of this volume, founded by Boris Gudenof. [See Olear . 
Tom. I. p. 107.] Augustine, ambassadour from Germany in 1661, de¬ 
scribes that which is here spoken of. Jonas Han way, and tliose who suc¬ 
ceeded him bear reference to the same. It w»3 founded, according to Au¬ 
gustine, in 1653, during the reign of Alexis [See Voyage de JWoscou, p. 
117.] The. Russians and people of Moscow maintain that it was cast 
during the reign of their empress Anne, probably from the female figure 
represented, which may have been intended for the Virgin. Augustine's 
account of the weight, and his measurement of the bell, are too near the 
truth to suppose any other was described by him. They employed* saj-s 
he, in casting it, a weight of metal equal to 440,0001bs. lie moreover 
states its thickness equal to two feet which is within an inch of what has 
been here said. He also proves that it is larger than the famous bell of 
Erford, and even than that of Pekin. 

* According to the Voyage de Deux Fran gals, tom. II. p. 296, its weight 
is 2400 ponds { and its dimensions, sixteen French feet in length, and four 
feet three inches in diameter, deducting sixteen inches for the thickness of 
the piece. 

■f A curious notice of the brass cannon in the Kremlin occurs in Edetf* 
History of I'ravayles, as augmented by Willes, and printed by Jugge, in 
the black letter, at London, in 1577. It is gathered out of Paulus Jovius* 
and proves that they had the use of artillery in Moscow a9 early as the 
reign of Basil Ivanovich. “ Basillius dyd furthermore instytute a bande 
of nargabusiers on horsebacke, and caused many great brasen peeces to 
be made by the workemanshyp of oertayne Italians; and the same with 
tbejTQtQckes and wheeles to be placed in the castle of Mosca.” 

Eden's Hist, p. 301. 
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ing (which is an irregular, Golhick edifice) distinguished 
by two Gothick pillars. It is the same, they relate, from 
which Demetrius, in his attempt to escape, during the con¬ 
spiracy of Zuski, fell, and broke his thigh, previous to 
his massacre. He lowered himself to a considerable dis¬ 
tance by a rope; but the height was still too great for any 
hope of safety. Despair must have been great indeed, 
when it induced any one to make the attempt. That win¬ 
dow was also the place where the sovereigns ofRnssia used 
to sit, and receive petitions from their subjects. The peti¬ 
tion was placed upon a stone in the court below'; and if the 
tsar thought proper, he sent for it. The imperial treasure 
is now in cases round the walls of the upper apartments of 
the palaee : the approach to which is by a stone staircase, 
memorable for massacres committed there by the Strelitzes, 
during the mutiny excited by the sister of Peter the great. 
It is. not a pleasing reflection, which some writers would 
urge, that the greatest atrocities, in times of anarchy or 
despotism, have been perpetrated by women. History, they 
aflirm, has not recorded, even the severe pen of Tacitus 
has not described, such monsters as Catherine de Medieis, 
the bloody Mary, and the females of Trance during the late 
revolution. In the revolt of the Strelitzes, the princess 
Sophia has been aeeused of leading them to (lie execution 
of the most shocking enormities. Later writers have un¬ 
dertaken her defence; and among others, Mr. Coxe has col¬ 
lected many ingenious arguments to disprove the aspersions 
of Voltaire. Compelled, as we often are, to view the cha¬ 
racters of illustrious persons in the representation of their 
adversaries, made amidst the rancour and cabal of parties, 
we may suspect the justice of a reproach thus cast upon the 
female sex. The unreasonable obloquy to which the cha¬ 
racter of Richard the third has been exposed, by writers 
during the reign of Henry the seventh, is now r pretty gene¬ 
rally admitted ; yet prejudice, when long established, is not 
easily removed. Referring ti. the history of the Crusades, 
the Saracens have been always branded with the name of 
harbarians, although their invaders borrowed from that 
people the first dawnings of refinement and civilization. A 
scene more striking, as a subject for historical painting, can 
hardly be conceived, than that which took place upon this 
staircase, when the venerable patriarch, bearing in one 
hand an image of the Virgin Mary, which was supposed to 
work miraeles, and with the other leading young John Na- 
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rishkin, followed by his weeping sister and the princesses, 
descended, calling on the infuriate mob to spare his life. 
They had been two days seeking him, and had threatenedl 
to set the palace on fire, if he was not delivered to be put to 
death. No sooner had they seized their victim, than cut¬ 
ting his body in pieces, they fixed his head, feet, and hands 
on the iron spikes of the ballustrade. 

We ascended by this memorable staircase to the imperial 
treasury. It contains very little worth notice. The old 
general who has the care of it is obliged to attend in per¬ 
son. when permission for seeing it has been obtained. He 
was very ill during our visit, and, being placed in an arm¬ 
chair in one of the rooms, sat grumbling the whole time 
with pain and impatience. The various articles have been 
enumerated in the anonymous travels of two Frenchmen,* 
who complain of being hurried, as we were. Habits 
of ceremony worn by the sovereigns of Russia at their 
coronation, and other costly, embroidered robes, thickly 
studded with gems and pearls, occupied the principal cabi- 
nets, and appeared to constitute the chief ornaments of 
the treasury. Among a number of such dresses was a 
vest, twelve yards in length, worn by Catherine the second. 
It was supported by twelve chamberlains at her coronation. 
I he custom of amassing and exhibiting splendid attire 
characterized the Russians in times of their earliestpoten- 
fates. In the accounts whieh ambassadours from our own 
country afforded, so long ago as the reign of Philip and 
Mary, we find it was the custom at Moscow to clothe 
tradesmen, and other inhabitants, elders of the city, in 
rich garments, and to place them in the antiehamber of the 
sovereign on days of audience ; but when the ceremony 
ended, these costly vestments were again replaced in the 
treasury. In a letter written by Henry Lane to Sanderson,! 
describing his introduction with Chanceiler to the tsar’s 
presence, in the year 1555, this circumstance is particular¬ 
ly mentioned. “ They entred sundry rooms, furnished in 
shew with ancient grave personages, all in long garments 
of sundry colours; golde, tissue, baldekin, and violet, as 
our vestments and copes have bene in England, sutable 
with caps, jewels, and chaines. These were found to be 
no courtiers, but aucient Moscovites, inhabitants , and 


ieSiIK,!! Dcux * w0 V k of VCI 7 considerable merit,prohibi¬ 

ts volume WC WerC R " SS,a - 11 has been occasionally referred to in 


t. Hackluyt, vol. i. p. 465. 
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other their merchants of credite, as the manner is, furnished 
thus from the wardrobe and treasurie, waiting and wearing 
this apparell for the time, and so to restore it.” Two years 
after, captain Jenkinson was sent from England to conduct 
the Russian ainhassadour to Moscow. As he and his com¬ 
panions were preparing to leave that city, they received an 
invitation to see the emperour’s treasury and wardrobe. 
Having seen all his 44 goodly gownes,” two of which are 
described 44 as heavie as a man could easily Carrie, all set with 
pearles over and over, and the borders garnished with sa- 
phires and other good stones abundantly,” they were par¬ 
ticularly enjoined to procure such, or better, in England,* 
and told 44 that the emperour would gladly bestow his money 
upon such things.” 

The crowns of conquered kingdoms are exhibited in the 
treasury. We saw those of Casan, of Siberia, of Astracan, 
and of the Crimea. The last, from its simplicity, and the 
circumstances connected with its history, excited the most 
interest. It was totally destitute of ornament, affording ■ 
remarkable contrast to the lavish store of riehes seen on 
all the objects around it, and emblematical of the simplicity 
and virtue of the people from whom it had been plundcred.f 
Its form was very ancient, and resembled that usually given, 
by painters, to our English Alfred. The part of the treasu¬ 
ry containing the most valuable objects is that in which the 
crowns of the Russian sovereigns are deposited. It is said, 
that the rubies which adorned those of the empress Anne, 
and of Peter the second, have been changed, and stones of 
less value substituted in their plaee.j 

Some things were shown to us, which were onee consi¬ 
dered of great value, but are now curious only from their 
antiquity; such, for instance, as a long ivory comb, with 
which the tsars combed their flowing beards. Cupboards, 
below the glass-cases which cover the walls, were filled 
with a profusion of goblets, vases, plates, cups of all sorts, 
basins, gold and silver candlesticks, and other articles of 
value, the gift of foreign princes and tributary states. A 
^round box of gilded silver contains, upon a scroll, the code 

* Hackluyt, to!, i.p. 319. 

f The writers of the Voyage de Deux Frangais mention a verv ancient 
«rown of gold, which may be that here noticed. •« Une autre couronne 
« or, plus simple que toutes les autres, qui pardit fort aucieane, inais do»t 
en n a pas pu nous dire l’origine.” 

4 Voyage de Deux Frances, tom. III. p. 291. 
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of laws of the several provinces of the empire, collected bj 
Alexis, father of Peter the great, one of the best and wisest 
princes that ever sat upon the Russian throne. There are, 
also, some pieces of mechanism that would now be little es¬ 
teemed any where ; a toilette, the furniture of which is en¬ 
tirely of amber; serpentine vessels, which are supposed to 
possess the property of disarming poison of its baneful 
effects ; masquerade dresses worn by their sovereigns ; a few 
natural curiosities $ and, among these, the horn of a kind of 
whale called JS'arvhal, above eight feet in length. This 
whale is found near the mouths of the rivers which fall into 
the Icy Sea, or on the shores of lakes in the same latitude. 
The horns and tusks of animals, in a fossil state, form a 
considerable article of the interiour commerce of Russia. 
Perhaps the ivory manufactured at Archangel may have 
been dug up'iu the north of Russia. Professor Pallas in¬ 
formed me, such prodigious quantities of elephants’ teeth 
were discovered on an island which lies to the north of the 
Samoiede Land, that caravans come annually laden with 
them to Petersburg!). The most remarkable circumstance 
is, that instead of being mineralized, like elephants’ tusks 
found in the south of Europe, they maybe wrought with all 
the facility of the most perfect ivory ; but this only happens 
when they are found in a latitude where the soil is per¬ 
petually frozen. They have then been preserved, like the 
fishes and other articles of food brought annually to the 
winter markets of Petersburgh, Those dug in the southern 
parts ot Siberia are found either soft and decayed, or miner¬ 
alized by silicious infiltrations, and metafine compounds. 
AVhat a source of wondrous reflection do these discover¬ 
ies lay open ! If frost alone has preserved them, they were 
frozen in the moment of their deposit; and thus it appears, 
that an aniipal peculiar to the warmest regions of the earth, 
must, at some distunt period, have been habituated to a 
temperature which it could not now endure for an instant. 
In the epistolary mummery which the late empress Cathe¬ 
rine bartered with Voltaire, these animal remains are 
brought forward to gratify his infidelity ;* and it is difficult 

* “ Mai* une chose qui ddmontre, je pense, que le monlie est un pen 
plus vieux que nos uuurriccsne nous le disent, c’est qu’on trouvc dans le 
Non! de ia Siberia, ii plusieurs toiscs sous terre, des ossemens d’eldnhans, 
qui depuis fort loiig-timps n'habitcnt plus ccs contrees.” Jj€tt % de rimpe~ 
itr'tm' ^ * oltaire > (lansle9 Oeuvres de Volt. torn. LX VII. p, 201 . 
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to say which appears most abject in the eyes of posterity; 
Catherine condescending to gratify the scepticism of a man 
she inwardly despised ; or the arch-infidel himself, in his 
grand climacterick, sometimes by insinuation, and often by 
direct entreaty,* meanly courting an invitation to Peters¬ 
burg, which neither his drivelling gallantry, nor fulsome 
adulation, eould obtain. 

In a very aneient part of the palace, formerly inhabited 
by the patriarchs, and adjoining to their chapel, are kept 
the dresses worn by them ; which are also exhibited in glass 
cases. They requested us particularly to notice the habits 
of Nicon and St. Nicholas; the tiaras r sent to the patriarchs 
from the emperours of Constantinople ; the crucifixes 
born in their solemn processions ; the patriarchal staves, 
and relieks. Several of the last wejjp inserted in cavities 
cut within a wooden crucifix. Among other things which 
added to its prodigious sanctity and miraculous powers, was 
pointed out to us a part of one of the bones of Mary Magda¬ 
lene. The dresses were very aneient, but full as magnificent 
as those we had seen at the ceremony of the resurrection; 
gold and silver being the meanest ornaments lavished upon 
them. Many were entirely covered with pearls, and other¬ 
wise adorned with emeralds, rubies, diamonds, sapphires, 
and precious gems of Siberia. In smaller cabinets we saw 
onyx-stones wrought in cameo work, exhibiting images of 
Jesus and of the Virgin,which were not less than three inches 
and a half in length, and two in breadth. They showed us, 
moreover, vessels of massive silver, made to contain conse¬ 
crated oil, which is sent all over Russia from Moscow, for 
the service of the Greek churches. Sixteen of these vessels, 
of very considerable magnitude, each capable of containing 
from three to four gallons, were presented by the emperour 
Paul. 

In the chapel adjoining the chambers in which these 

* “ J’aurai a la verite soixante et dix-sept ans, et je n’ai pas la vigueur 
d’unTurc; maisie ne voispas cequi pourrait m’empeclier de venir dans 
les beaux jours saleur l’etoi’e du Nord et maudire le croissant. Notre Ma¬ 
dame Geoffrin a bien fait le voyage de Varsovie ; pourquoi n’entreprendi# 1 
je pas celui de Petersbourg au mois d’Avril.” Lett, de Volt, d PTmtierkl 
Ibid. p. 49. 

To which the empress replied, that she admired his courage; but 
knowing the delicate state of his health, she could not consent to expose 
him to the dangers of so long a journey.” « Moreover,” she added, “it 
may happen, if things continue as they are, that the prosperity of my af- 
Tb'd* may demand mi ' l’ n,enc ' : in thc southern provinces of my empire." 
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treasures are kept,.is a collection of mauuscripts in Greek 
and Selavonick, and more of the bones of Mary Magdalene. 
By much the greater number of the manuscripts are in the 
Selavonick language. The priest who had the care of them 
conversed with me in Latin, and affirmed, that among the 
Selavonick, or, as he termed them, the Kuthenick manu¬ 
scripts, there was a copy of the works of Virgil, and one of 
Livy. He was not, however, able to find either of them, 
and I imputed the whole story to his ignorance and vanity, 
I afterwords conversed with archbishop Plato upon the 
same subject; who assured me nothing of any importance 
existed among the manuscripts. The priest translated, or 
pretended to translate, some of their titles, from the Scla- 
vonick language, into Latin. If the account he gave me 
can be relied on, the collection contains the Travels of Pil¬ 
grims to Jerusalem in very remote periods. 

In Russian characters, illuminated, on ancient vellum 
paper, is a copy of the gospels, in folio, most beautifully 
written, by Anne, the daughter of Michael Feodorovich. 
We w ere also shown, as at Petersburgh, some carving in 
wood by Peter the great. It was; a small box, and contained 
a letter, dated 1607, sent by him, from Sardam in Holland, 
to lhe patriarchs at Moscow. The priest permitted me to 
make a fac simile of his hand writing ; for which purpose 
I copied, with great care, Ihe signature to his letter. It 
was simply his Christian name, and written in this manner: 


< 2 ). 
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Having obtained the keys from the secretary’s office, we 
were admitted to see the famous model of the Kremlin, 
accordingto the plan for its erection under the auspicies of 
the late empress. It is one of the most curious things in 
Moscow. If the work had been completed, it would have 
been the wonder of the world. The architect who con¬ 
structed the plan w as a Russian; and had studied in Paris.* 
The model cost fifty thousand roubles. The expense neces¬ 
sary for the accomplishment of the undertaking, as the 
architect Camporesi, who made the estimate, assured me, 

* Accordingto the Voyage de Deux Franjais, the model was constructed 
hy a Gorman joiner of the mtme'of Andrew Wctman, after a design by the 
architect Bsjanof, pupil of Vail’y. Sre tom. iii. p. 29 f. 
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would have been fifty millions of rouble*. The calculation 
laid before the empress stated the amount only at twenty 
millions. The work was begun; but, it is said, the falling 
in of a part of the foundation determined the empress against 
its prosecution. From the state of the roof of the building, 
in which this model is kept, it may be expected that every 
trace of so magnificent an undertaking will soon be annihi¬ 
lated. Symptoms of deeay already appear ; and the archi¬ 
tect told us it might soon be expected to fall. When lie 
delivered his report of the dangerous condition of the edifice, 
the Russians shrugged their shoulders, and said : “ Fall 
in! And what if it does ? n 

The plan was, to unite the whole Kremlin, having a cir¬ 
cumference of two miles, into oDe magnificent palace. It* 
triangular form, and the number of ehurehes it contains, 
offered some difficulties ; hut the model was rendered com¬ 
plete. Its fronts are ornamented with ranges of beautiful 
pillars, according to different orders of architecture. Every 
part of it was finished in the most beautiful manner, even 
to the fresco painting on the ceilings of the rooms, and the 
colouring of the various marble columns intended to deco¬ 
rate the interiour. It encloses a theatre, and magnificent 
apartments. Hail the work been completed, no edifice could 
ever have been compared with it. It wonld have surpassed 
the temple of Solomon, the propyleeum of Amasig, the villa 
of Adrian, or the forum of Trajan. Camporesi spoke of it 
in terms of equal praise; but at the same time he confessed 
to me, that Guarenghi, his countryman, at Petersburgh, <ui 
architect well known for his works in that city, entertained 
different sentiments. Guarenghi allowed it to be grand, as 
it must necessarily be, from its stupenduous nature; but 
thought it too much ornamented, and too heavy in many of 
its parts. 

The architecture exhibited in different parts of the 
Kremlin, in its palaces and churches, is like nothing seen 
in Europe. It is difficult to say from what country it has 
been principally derived. The architects were generally 
Italians; but the style is Tartarian, Indian, Chinese, and 
Gothic. Here a pagoda, there an arcade! In some parts 
richness, and even elegance ; in others, barbarity and decay. 
Taken altogether, it is a jumble of magnificence and ruin. 
Old buildings repaired, and modern structures not comple¬ 
ted. Half open vaults, and mouldering walls, and empty 
caves, amidst whitewashed brick buildings, and tower* and 
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churches, with glilteiiug, gilded, or painted domes. In 
the midst of it, some devotees are seen entering a little} 
mean structure, more like a stable than a church. This, 
they fell you, is (lie first of Christian worship ereefed in 
Moscow.’ It was originally constructed of the trunks of 
trees, felled upon the spot, at the foundation of the city ; 
hut now it is of brick, built in imitation of the original, 
wooden cliureh. Its claim to antiquity eannot be great, as, 
according to accounts published in our own country,* the 
whole city of Moscow was burned by the Tartars of the 
Crimea, on the 2ilh of May, 1571, at which time the old, 
wooden church was probably destroyed. We entered during 
a service performed in this building. A priest, with true 
Stentorian lungs, was reading a selection from the gospels 
to lhe*$pyle. There is nothing within the structure worth 

notice****®' 

The view of Moscow, from the terrace in the Kremlin, 
near the spot where the artillery is preserved, would afford 
a fine subject for a panorama. The number of magnificent 
buildings, the domes, the towers, and spires, which till all 
the prospect, make it, perhaps, the most novel and inter** 
esting sight in Europe. All the wretched hovels, and mis- 
Oralile wooden buildings, which appear in passing through 
the streets, are lost in the vast assemblage of magnificent 
edifices; among which the foundling hospital is particularly 
conspicuous. 15slow the walls of the Kremlin, the Moscva, 
already become a river of importance, is seen flowing 
towards the Volga. The new promenade forming on its 
banks, immediately beneath the fortress, is a superb work, 
and promises to rival the famous quay at Petersburgh. It 
is paved with large flags, and is continued from the stone 
bridge, to another, peculiarly called the Moscva bridge 
fenced with a light hut strong iron palisade, and stone pil¬ 
lars, executed in very good taste. A flight of stairs leads 
from this walk to the river, where the ceremony of the 
benediction of the water takes place at an earlier season of 
the year. Another flight of wooden steps leads through 
the walls of the KremUn to an area within the fortress. 

One day, ascending by this staircase, vve found all the 
chugqfcas in the Kremlin open, and a prodigious concourse 
of people assembled at the celebration of the great festival 
of the ascension. - It is difficult to describe the scenes then 

* Letter of Richard Useombc to Henry Lane. Uackluyt, vol. i. p. 402 

I 
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exhibited within these buildings. I was carried in by tbe 
crowd, which rushed forward like a torrent; and, being lift, 
ed by it from the ground, beheld, as I entered, a throng of 
devotees, in which there was danger of being pressed to 
death; all of whom were in motion, crossing themselves, 
bowing their heads, and struggling who should first kiss ' 
the consecrated pictures. The bodies of their saints were 
exposed: and we were shown, by the attending priests, some 
of the wood of “ the true cross.” Women, with tears stream¬ 
ing from their eyes, were seen lifting their infants, and 
teaching them to embrace the feet and hands of the images. 
Observing a crowd particularly eager to kiss the scull of an 
incorruptible saint, I asked a priest, in Latin, whose body 
the sepulchre contained. « Whence are you,” TS^id lie. 

“ that you know not the tomb of St. Demetrius ?” 


CHAPTER VJ11. 
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Order of the Maltese Cross—Minerals of Count Golovkin — 
Antiipiities — Pictures — Shells—Gallery of Galitzin—Li- 
brary of Botterline— Botanick Garden—Philosophical 
Apparatus—Other Collections—Stupendous Objects of 
Natural History—English Horse Dealers — Public1c 
Paths j their JWode of Use, and National Importance- 
Foundling Hospital . 


S INCE the euiperour Paul was made grand master of 
.Malta,the order of the cross became one of the most 
fashionable in Russia. It was not possible to mix in company, 
without seeing many persons adorned with the badge of 
the knights. The prince of it, when purchased of the crown, 
was three hundred peasants.* In the changes to which or- 


*< "V wc vel ' e informed Mr. Heber states it at twelve huudred nmlilrs. 
At present, indeed, there is a new method of acquiring rank. Persons 
C' ) . ,a ' e "<>* served either in a civil or military capacity, may, for twelve 
hundred roubles, purchase a cross of Malta; but this is considered as no 
very proud distinction,” JfeOcr’s MS. Journal 
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ders, as well as governments, have been exposed, that which 
has happened to this class of society is worthy of admira¬ 
tion. Formerly, the oath taken, upon admission to the fra¬ 
ternity, enjoined and professed poverty, chastity, and obedi¬ 
ence. What the nature of the oath now is, I did not learn, 
but the opposite qualifications in candidates for the holy 
cross were manifest; riches, profligacy, and sedition. The 
last of these lurked inwardly in the heart; the two first were 
ostentatiously displayed. The extravagance of the Russian 
nobility has no example. They talk of twenty and thirty 
thousand roubles, as other nations do of their meanest coin ; 
but those sums are rarely paid in cash. The disbursement 
is made in furniture, horses, carriages, watches, snuffboxes, 
rings, and wearing apparel. 

Visiting the mineralogical cabinet of count Golovkin with 
a dealer in minerals, he informed me that the arts and sci¬ 
ences obtained true patronage only in Moscow. “ In Eng¬ 
land,” said he, “ it does not answer to offer fine specimens 
of natural history for sale ; we get more money, even for 
the minerals of Siberia, in Moscow than in London.” I 
found a very practical illustration of his remark in the con¬ 
tents of one small drawer, which was opened for me, con¬ 
sisting of only forty three specimens, and which had cost the 
count two thousand pounds sterling. The substances were 
certainly rare, but by no means adequate to such an enor¬ 
mous price. Some of them had been purchased in London, 
at the sale of Monsieur Uolonne’s cabinet. A fine mineral, 
as well as a fine picture, will often make the tour of Eu¬ 
rope; and may be seen in London, Paris, and Petersburgh, 
in the course of the same year. 

Among the rarest of count Golovkiu’s minerals, were, a 
specimen of the black silver ore, crystallized in cubes, for 
which alone he paid fifteen hundred roubles ; auriferous na¬ 
tive silver; the largest specimen which I believe to exist 
of the red Siberian tourmaline;* galena, almost malleahle, 
a substance described by Le Sage; beautiful specimen of 
native gold from Peru; niuriat of silver; crystals of tin 
oxide,as large as walnuts; a singular crystallization of 
carbonated lime, having assumed the shape of a heart, and 
therefore called heart spar ; enormous octahedral crystals, 

•Perhaps it is the same no vr exhibited in the gardens of natural history 
at Paris. Since this was written, 1 have seen a specimen much larger, iti 
Mr. Greville’sspleaid collection. It was a present from the king of Avauo 
t* captain Svmes, and is as big as a man’s head. 
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exhibiting the primitive form of floor; the Siberian eme¬ 
rald, traversing prisms of roek crystal; Peruvian emerald 
in its matrix; Chrysoprase; Pallas’s native iron; beauti¬ 
ful crystals of chromat and of phosphatof lead ; native an¬ 
timony ; : a specimen of rock crystal, so filled by water, that, 
when turned in the hand, drops were seen moving in all di¬ 
rections; the stone called Venus’s hairs, or titanium in 
rock crystal; and that beautiful mineral the ruby silver, in 
fine distinet prisms, lying upon calcareous spar. 

The collection of this nobleman contained other objects 
of curiosity besides cabinets of natural history. It was rich 
in valuable pictures; in many of the most interesting re¬ 
licks of antiquity, particularly of Grecian vases; and it 
contained a library of books of the highest value. Count 
Golovkin is one of the very few amongRussian connoisseurs, 
who really' possesses taste. There is proof of this in every 
selection he makes, whether it be of books, antiquities, pic¬ 
tures, minerals, or works of modern art; for whatever he 
liad selected, was, in its kind, well chosen. The caprice 
may be lamented, which induces him to change so fre¬ 
quently what he has once collected, or even suffer it to be 
destroyed, instead of allowing the acquisition to remain, a 
monument of his genius, for the use and instruction of pos¬ 
terity. Otherwise, his museum might convince the world, 
that, in a secluded city, remote from the usual walks of ci¬ 
vilized society, there was at least one among the nobility of 
Russia, who, to a love of literature, joined the talents 
necessary for its gratification, and the patronage which so 
much conduces to its advancement. 

Among the pictures I noticed a very celebrated work of 
Van der Werf, which I had formerlypurchased from Mon¬ 
sieur de Caloune’s collection in London, for an English no-' 
bleman. It was that highly-finished piece which repre¬ 
sents the daughters of Lot giving wine to their father. 
Other travellers may, perhaps, ♦ this time find the same, 
picture in Madrid. That unrivalled painting of Gerhard 
llomv, in which he has represented himself as an aribt 
drawing by candle-light, was also in this collection: it cost 
the count two thousand four hundred roubles. The rest 
were the productions of Leonardo da Vinci, Sasso Ferrato, 
Lanfranc, Teniers, Vandyke, and other eminent masters. 

In the cabinet of antiquities was an aneient lyre of 
bronze, complete in all its parts, and perhaps the only one. 
ever found. It was modelled by (Jamporesi in wood. A 
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rase of lapis lazuli was shown as having been found in 
Herculaneum, which is very' doubtful. It is common, in 
collections of this nature, to attribute the antiquities of 
other cities of Magna Grtecia, and eveu modern alabaster 
vases, to Herculaneum ; although every thing found in the 
excavations there carried on, is rigidly reserved for the mu¬ 
seum of his Sicilian majesty. Greek vases, from sepul¬ 
chres in Italy, are very often called Herculaneum; yet I 
believe no such work of antiquity has ever been found there. 
With those vases, have sometimes, but very rarely, been 
discovered the glass vessels of the ancients. It is still more 
rare to find Grecian glass vases of any considerable size. 
In count Golovkin’s collection were some of a spherical 
form, at least twelve inches in diameter; and one of them, 
standing near a window, filled with earth, in which hail 
been planted a Dutch tulip, and liable to be broken every 
install!. Like other possessors of antiquities, which are equal¬ 
ly interesting to the historian and the artist, he had aban¬ 
doned one acquisition in pursuit of another. Yases, on 
which were represented subjects illustrating the earliest 
ages of Grecian history, were seen lying on the floor, like 
neglected toys of children. No person exceeded the libe¬ 
rality of count Golovkin, in making any addition to his col¬ 
lection : no one became sooner wearied by possession. 
They were thus rather objects of caprice than of science, 
and have probably, by this time, found their way to other 
cities of Europe. Enormous sums have been lavished to 
procure the black porcelain of Japan; but when we arriv¬ 
ed, those vases were also filled with earth and flowers. Se¬ 
veral fine busts from the celebrated cabinet of Caylus, 
adorned the apartments : also a marble vase which belong¬ 
ed to the famous Mengs, and bad been brought from Roma 
to Moscow, by the grand chamberlain Suvalof. I do not 
pretend to the smallest knowledge of concology: it might 
therefore, astonish me, more than some of my readers, to 
see a single shell, called the Great Hammer, of no external 
beauty, but shaped like the instrument of that name, for 
which the late Mr. Forster of London, received of the count 
one thousand roubles. 

** He furnishes his closet first, and fills 

Th i; crowded shelves with rarities of shells: 

Adds orient pearls which from the concha he drew. 

And all the sparkling stones of various hue.” 

Drtdix. 

I 2 
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After a particular description of count Golovkin's col¬ 
lection, it will be unnecessary to mention a thousand others 
which exist in Moscow. I shall, therefore, pass hastily 
over the principal. The gallery of pictures of the grand 
chamberlain Galitzin is the most extensive. The palace 
itself is magnificent 5 and a set of stately apartments, ter¬ 
minated by a vast gallery, is entirely filled with paintings. 
In so great a collection,, there are doubtless many indifferent 
productions ; but there are some of unequalled merit, and, 
among these, one of the finest works of Salvator Rosa. The 
subject is St. Sebastian; and it has been executed with all 
his sublimity and energy. The gallery consists chiefly of 
pictures by the Flemish masters. 

The library, botanick garden, and museum of count Bot- 
terline, is one of the finest sights in Europe! That noble¬ 
man not only collected the rarest copies of the elassicks: 
hut of some authors, particularly Virgil he had so many 
editions, that they formed of themselves a library. His 
books are not kept in one particular apartment, but occupy a 
number of different rooms. They are all bound beneath his 
own roof and afford sufficient employment for several work¬ 
men, retained constantly in the house for that purpose. He 
has almost all the editianes principes ; and his collection of 
works printed during the fifteenth century amounts to near 
six thousand volumes. According to Orlandi* (whose List 
of Authors, printed between the years 1457 and 1500,1 once 
revised) their number amounts to one thousand three hun¬ 
dred and three. It is, therefore, probable, that nearly all 
of them are contained in count Botterliue’s collection. The 
catalogue of that part of his library fills two folio volumes, 
lie procured from Paris the celebrated work of Theodore 
de Bry, a collection of voyages, with beautiful wood cuts; 
and has been at infinite pains to obtain from all countries a 
complete series ol ecclesiastical aunals, which already 
amounted to foyty volumes in folio. This immense library 1 
is divided into six distinct classes. His pictures are not so' 
numerous; but they are well chosen. 

The botanick garden (botany being his favourite pursuit) 
contains a greenhouse, which certainly had not its equal io 

Origins e Progresoi della Stampa, da Peregrin. Anton. Orlandi. 
is on cm as, 1I found his hand-writing, and the signature of his name, 
in ft curious edition of Suetonius , in the Mostni Library, North Walts. 
Seethe account of it in Pennant’* ffistoiy of WMteford and Hohwell, 
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the world. At one end of it was a small library of botani¬ 
cal works, in which he had the advantage of studying with 
tlie living specimens before him. But the most extraordi¬ 
nary circumstance was, that we found the plants of the 
frigid zone, and of the warmest climates, flourishing in 
greater beauty than I had seen them possess in a state of 
nature. They were more perfect, because they were pre¬ 
served from all external injury, and were, at the same time, 
healthy. 1 asked him how such a variety of plants, requiring 
such difficult cultuie, situation, and temperature, could be 
thus nourished beneath the same roof. He informed me, 
that, in his opinion, the principal defect in gardeners, arises 
from their management in watering; that, for his part, he 
performed almost all the work with his own hands ; and 
acknowledged, that although botanists were much struck by 
the appearance of his plants, he was entirely indebted, for 
all the knowledge he had acquired, to our countryman, 
Miller, whose works were always near him. In his garden, 
.the plants of Siberia flourished in the open air. Among 
others, I noticed the spinea crenata, and the rosa austria&a, 
or ptvMurn rose, in full bloom on the twenty fifth of May. 
Almost all the fruit trees in Moscow had perished during 
the former winter. The count smiled, when we spoke of 
the facility with which he might obtain the Siberian plants. 
“ 1 receive them all,” said he, “ from England. Nobody 
here vvill be at the trouble to collect either seed or plants; 
and 1 am compelled to send to your country for things that 
grow wild iu my own.” 

In addition to the extraordinary collection already noti¬ 
ced, belonging to tin’s nobleman,'we were shown another set 
of ajjjytments by him, which were filled with all sorts of 
philosophical apparatus. These alone nppeared sufficient 
to have employed the time and fortune of a single individual. 
They consisted of electrical machinery, telescopes, the 
whole furniture of a chymical laboratory, models, pieces, 
of mechanism, the most curious and expensive balances, 
and almost every instrument of the useful arts. 

“To tell their costly furniture were long; 

The summer’s day would end Before the song; 

To purchase hut the tenth of all their store. 

Would make the mighty Persian monarch poor. 

Yet what 1 can, I will.” Dhtden\ 

The collection of minerals, shells, birds, animals, and 
medals of Paul Gregoroyitz Demidof, has been considered 
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by travellers more worth seeing than any other inMoscow.' 
We dill not obtain admission. His library contained five 
thousand volumes, chiefly on subjects of natural history. 
The minerals of prince Urusof, and of prince Paul Galit- 
zin, were of the highest beauty and magnificence. The 
former of these prinees gave five thousand roubles for a 
single specimen. But of a?l the surprising articles in natu¬ 
ral history I saw in Moscow, the most worthy of admiration 
were two specimens, the one of malachite, and the other of 
Siberian emerald, in the audience chamber of prince Alex¬ 
ander Galitzin. They were placed alone, independent of 
any cabinet, on two pedestals, opposite a canopy, beneath 
which the prince and princess sat on days of' ceremony. 
His highness condescended to show them to me. They were 
far beyond all estimation; because the value of such things 
must depend entirely on the power and wealth which might 
enable a prince or a sovereign to obtain them. The first, 
or the mass of green, carbonated copper, eoinmonly called 
malachite, was not only the largest appearance of thatsub- 
stanee ever discovered, but also the most beautiful. It was 
found in the Siberian mines; and was matchless, in every 
circumstance of form and colour, which might interest a 
naturalist, or fulfil the wishes of the lapidary. Its delicate, 
surface, of the most beautiful, silky lustre, exhibited (hats 
mammillary undulation, and those conical nodes, which de¬ 
cide the stalactite origin of the mineral. Its interiour, 
though exquisitely zoned, was entire and eompaet; and for 
the mere purpose of cutting into plates, in the hands of 
jewellers, would have been inestimable. The weight of this 
enormous mass must have been at least a ton. Tor this'-’ 
specimen, while I remained in the city’,a dealer offered his 
highness six thousand roubles, which were refused. The 
companion of this extraordinary product of the mineral 
kingdom, and of equal size, was not less wonderful- It 
was a mass of numberless Siberian emeralds, lying in their 
matrix, which they traversed in all directions, exhibiting 
the most beautiful crystallization that can be conceived, 
and every possible diversity of size, shape, and colour. 

Prince Viazemskoi’s collection of all the current coin of 
the w orld, when he can be prevailed upon to show it, which 
was not often the case, is too remarkable to be passed over 
without notice. Prince Alexander Scherbatof has also a 
magnificent cabinet of natural history. 

* Voyage dc Deux Fraojais, tom, iii, p. 32". 
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The number of English horse dealers, anil English 
grooms, in Moscow, is very great. They are in highfavour 
among the nobles. The governour of the city was consid¬ 
ered particularly skilful in choosing horses. It was usual 
to hear the nobles recounting the predigree of their favour¬ 
ites, as if on an English race-course. “ This, ” say they, 
“ w as I he son of Eclipse; dam by such a one ; grandam by 
another; ” and so on, through a list of names which their 
grooms have taught them, hut which have no more real re¬ 
ference to their cattle than to the moon. English saddles 
ami bridles also sell at very advanced prices. 

Passing the streets of the city, a number of naked men 
and women are often seen lounging about before the puhlick 
baths, and talking together, without the smallest sense of 
shame, or of the indecency of the exhibition. In most parts 
of Russia, as in Lapland, except it be in capital towns, the 
males and females bathe together. It is well known, that a 
clergyman’s daughter, with unsuspecting simplicity, did the 
honours of the bath for Acerbi, at Kiemi, in the north of the 
golpli of Bothnia.* As soon as the inhabitants of these nor¬ 
thern nations have endured the high temperature of their 
vapour baths, which is so great, that Englishmen would not 
conceive it possible to exist an instant in them, they stand 
naked, covered by profuse perspiration, cooling themselves 
in the open air. In summer they plunge into cola water, and 
in winter they roll about in snow, without sustaining injury 
or ever catching cold. When the Russians leave a bath' 
of this kind, they, moreover, drink copious draughts of 
mead, as cold as it can be procured. These practices, 
which would kill men of other nations, seemed to delight 
them, ami to add strength to their constitution. 

Being troubled with iheumatick pain, brought on by a 
sudden change of weather which took place in Moscow, 
the thermometer falling, in one day, from 84 ° of Fahrenheit, 
nearly to the freezing point, I was persuaded to try a Rus¬ 
sian hath. Nothing can be more filthy or disgusting than 
one of these places. They are usually filled with vermin. I 
had been recommended to use what they termed the Geor¬ 
gian hath, situated in the Sloboda, or suburbs, and which 
they describe as the best in Moscow. It required more 
courage to enter this place than many of my countrymen 
w ould have exerted on so trivial an occasion. It was a small, 
wooden hut, at one end of which there was a place, black 

• See Acerbi’i Travels. 
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and fearful as the entrance to Tartarus. Two figures, with 
long beards, and quite naked, conducted me in; and show¬ 
ing me a plank covered by a single sheet, with a pillow, 
they told me to deposit my clothes there and to repose, if I 
thought proper. On the sheet, however, a number of cock¬ 
roaches and crickets had usurped the only spot on which I 
might venture to sit down. As soon as I had taken off iny 
clothes, they led me through a gloomy passage, into the 
place called the bath ; the ceremonies of whieh I shall be 
very particular in describing. 

On the left hand were cisterns of water; and upon the 
edges of those cisterns appeared a row of polished bra|* 
vessels. On the right was a stove; and, in the middle of 
the room, a step to a platform elevated above the floor. The 
hot vapour being collected near the roof, the more a person-, 
ascends, the greater is the degree of heat to whieh he hi 
exposed. A choice of temperature is, therefore, offered 
On each side of the platform was a stove, in shape exactly 
resembling the tomb-stones in our church yards. Theifv 
upper surface was covered by reeds; and over the bed of 
reeds was placed a sheet. I was directed to mount upou ooe 
of these stoves, and to place myself at full length on tin 
sheet; having done which I found myself nearly elevated t* 
the roof of the bath, and the heat of ascending vapour threw 
me immediately into a most profuse perspiration. The sen¬ 
sation was precisely the same whieh I experienced in the 
subterraneous cavern, called the Baths of Nero, on the coast 
of Baia, near Naples. I neglected to take my thermometer 
with me on this occasion; but the ordinary temperature of the 
Kussian bath is well known. According to Storch,* it varies 
from 104 ° to 122° of Fahrenheit; ana sometimes, upon the 
upper stages near the roof, it is twenty degrees:above fever 
heat.f Thus situated, a man began to rub me all over with a 
woollen cloth, made into a bag, covering one of his hands, til) 
the exteriour surface of th6 skin peeled off. As soon as be 
had finished the operation with the woollen cloth, he bade me 
descend, and poured several vessels of warm water on my 
head, whence it fell all over my body, lie then placed me 
on the floor, and washed my hair with his hands, scratching 

* Tableau de I’Empire de Russie, tom. I. p. 380. The degrees of 
temperature are estimated by Storch according to the scale of Keauwur. 

t Equal to 132“ of Fahrenheit. 
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my head.in all part? with his nails; a great luxury to the 
Russians, and for reasons it is not necessary to explain. 
After this, he again made me ascend the stove, where once 
more stretching me at length, he prepared a copious lather 
of soap, with which, and a woollen cloth, he again rubbed 
my body ; when I descended a second time, and w as again 
soused with vessels of water. I w as next desired to extend 
myself on the stove for the third time, and informed that 
the greatest degree of heat would he given. To prepare 
for this, they cautioned me to lie on my face and keep my head 
down. Birrfi boughs were then brought with.their leaves 
on, and dipped in soap and hot water, with which they began 
to scrub me afresh ; at the same time, some hot water being 
cast upon red-lipt cannon balls, and upon the principal 
stove, such a vapour passed all over me, that it came like 
a current of fire upon my skin. If I ventured to raise my 
head an instant, it seemed as though I was breathing 
flames. It was impossible to endure this process for any 
length of time ; therefore, finding myself unable to cry out, 

I forced my way down from the stove, and was conducted 
to the lower part of the room, where I seated myself on the 
floor, and, (he doors being opened, soon recovered.sufficient- 
ly to walk out of the bath. 

Eminent physicians have .endeavoured to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the English government to,the importance of. pub¬ 
lic baths, and of countenancing their use by every aid of 
example and encouragement. While we wonder at their 
prevalence among all the eastern and northern nations, may 
we not lament that they are so little used in our own coun¬ 
try f We might, perhaps, find reason to allow, that erysi¬ 
pelas, surfeit, rheumatism, colds, and a hundred other evils, 
particularly all sorts of cutaneous and nervous disorders, 
might be alleviated, if not prevented, by a proper attention 
to bathing. The inhabitants of countries in which the bath 
is constantly used, anxiously seek it, in full confidence of 
i getting rid of all such complaints; and they are rarely dis¬ 
appointed. I may add my testimony to their’s, having, not 
only upon the occasion which, gave rise to thuse remarks, 
but in cases of obstructed perspiration mueh more alarming, 
during my travels, experienced tlieir good effect. I hardly 
know any act of bepevolence more essential to the comfort 
of the community, than that of establishing, by publick be¬ 
nefaction, the use of baths for the poor, in all our cities and 
manufacturing towns. The lives of many might be saved 
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by them, In England they are considered only as articles' 
of luxury; yet throughout the"^S#t'empire of Russia, 
through all Finland, Lkplatail, Sweden, and Norway, there 
Is no cottage so poor, no hut so destitute, hut it possesses 
its v&pdur hath ; in which all its inhabitants, every Satur¬ 
day at least, and every day in cases of sickness, experience 
comfort and salubrity.' Lady 5 !ary Wortley Montague, in 
Spife' of all the'prejudices which prevailed in England 
against inoculation, introduced it from Turkey. If another 
person of equal influence would endeavour to establish 
throughout Great Britain the use of warm and vftpourhaths, 
the inconveniences of our climate would he-done' away. 
Perhaps at some future period they may become general 
and statues may perpetuate the memory of the pdtriot, the 
statesman, or the sovereign, to whom society will be indebt¬ 
ed for their institution. When we are told, that the ilhis r 
trious Baeon lamented in vain the disuse of baths amogg 
the Europeans, we have little reason to indulge in expecta^ 
tioii." At the same time, an additional testimony to their, 
salutary effects affording longevity and vigorous health tj 
a people otherwise liable to mortal diseases from a rigorous! 
climate and an unwholesome diet, may contribute to their 
establishment; Among the ancients, baths were publick 
edifices, under the immediate inspection of the government. 
They were considered as institutions which owed their ori¬ 
gin to absolute necessity, as well as to decency and eleanll- ; 
ness.Under her emperours, Rome had near a thousand such 
buildings ; which, besides their utility, were regarded as 
master-pieces of architectural skill and sumptuous decora¬ 
tion. In Russia, theyhave only vapour baths'; and. these 
are, for the most part, in vvretched wooden hovels. If wood 
is wanting, they are formed of mud, or scooped in the banks 
of rivers and lakes: but in the palaces of the nobles, how¬ 
ever they may vary in convenience or splendour of mate¬ 
rials, the plan of construction is always the same. 

This universal custom of the hath may be mentioned as 
an example of the resemblance between' Moscovites and 
more qriental people. But there are many others ; such, for 
instance, as the ceremony of ho'wling and tearing the hair 
at the death of relatives; the practice among the nobles of 
employing slaves to rub the soles of their feet, in order to 
induce sleep ; and the custom of maintaining buffoons, 
whose occupation it is to relate strange and extravagant 
tales for a similar purpose. 
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As a conclusion to this chapter, a few words may be add¬ 
ed concerning the state of the Foundling Hospital; as the 
institution of that name in Petersburgh excites the interest 
and attention of all foreigners; although it is but a branch 
of the more magnificent establishment of the same nature in 
the east angle of the Khitai Gorod, at Moscow, Both one 
and the other have been sufficiently described by preceding 
authors.* Of the latter 1 shall, therefore, only add, that, in 
the space of twenty years, prior to the year 1786, they bad 
received no less than thirty seven thousand six hundred 
and seven infants. Of this number, one thousand and 
twenty had left the asylum; and there remained six thou¬ 
sand and eighty at that tiine.f In 1792, the number of 
childreu in the house amounted to two thousand; and about 
three thousand belonging to the establishment were at nurse 
in the country. Every peasant intrusted with the care of 
an infant, had a monthly allowance of a rouble and a half. 
Every month, such of the children as have been vaccinated 
are sent into the country where they remain until the age 
of five years. Before the introduction of vaccination, the 
mortality was much greater among them than it is at pre¬ 
sent, although they inoculated for the small pox.J 

* Since the foundation of tlicsc two establishments, similar institutions 
have taken place in other towns of Russia; such as Tula, Kaluga, Jaroslaf, 
Casan, &c. 

f StorclPs Tableau de Hussie, tom, I. p. 321. Upon the great mortality 
Which this statement allows, the author makes the following judicious re¬ 
marks : Si cette note, adoptee d’apres un ecrivain tr&svcridique sur d’autres 
points,est exacte, la perte que cet ^tablissement a essuyee par la mortalite 
des enfans, est sans doute trdsconsklerable : mais elle le paraitrait beaucoup 
moins, si Ton examiuait le nombre de ccux qui sont morts au moment d’y 
fitre resus, aussi bien que de ceux quiy oat portd le ger.ne de leur destruc¬ 
tion. Tour determiner P£tal exact de la mortality de cette maison, il 
frnudrait savoir le nombre d’enfaus parfaitemeut sains qui y sont eu'eres , 
oar ccux que Pon porte h Phopital, aussitht apres qu’ils out etc baptises : 
ne peuvent etre regardds que comme des victimes dtvouees k la mert r 
f! y aurait done la plus grande injustice h attribuer leur perte k uu etab- 
lissement rempli d’hum anile, qui enrichit amiueUement Petal d’uu nom- 
bre toujours plus considerable de citoyens sains, actifs ct mlustrieux.” 

; lleber’s MS. Journal. 

K 
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MOSCOW. 

Visit to the Archbishop of Moscow—his Conversation *- 
Convent of Nicoll na Perrera—Funeral of Prince Galit¬ 
sin—Stalls for Fruit and Food—Sparrow Hill — Pub- 
lick Morals—Banquets of the JVobles—Dealers in Virtu— 
Adventures and Swindlers—Immense Wealth of the No¬ 
bles—Condition of the Peasants. 

4 CURIOUS contrast to the splendour in which we had 
j\_ hitherto beheld Plato, archbishop of Moscow, was 
offered, during a visit we made to him at the convent of Ni- 
coll na Perrera, a seminary for young priests near the city. 
I had long wished for an opportunity of conversing with 
this remarkable man. He was preceptor to the eniperour 
Paul; and is known to the w'orld by his correspondence with 
monsieur Dutens. Upon'our arrival at the convent, we 
were told he was then walking in a small garden, the care 
of which constituted his principal pleasure ; and the em¬ 
ployment characterized the simplicity and innocence of his 
life. As we entered the garden, we found him seated on a 
turf bank, beneath the windows of the refectory, attended 
by a bishop, an old man his vicar, the abbe of the monastery, 
and some others of the monks. 1 could scarcely believe my 
eyes, when they told me it was Plato; for though I had 
often seen him in his archiepiscopal vestments, his rural 
dress had made such an alteration, that I did not know him. 
He was habited in a striped silk bedgown, with a night-cap 
like the silk nets which hang down the back, as commonly 
seen on the heads of Italian postilions ; and a pair of wool¬ 
len stockings, with feet of coarse linen, fastened on with 
tw ine in an uncouth manner. He was without shoes, but a 
pair of yellow slippers lay at some distance. By his side, 
on the bank, was placed his broad-brimmed hat, such as is 
worn by the shepherdesses of the Alps; and in the hatband, 
to complete the resemblance, was stuck a bunch of withered 
flowers. His white beard, and that mildness and animation 
of countenance which distinguished him,gave tohis features 
a most pleasing expression. He desired to knew who we 
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were; and being answered, Englishmen; “ What!” said 
he. “ all English ? 1 wonder what your countrymen can 
find sufficiently interesting in Russia, to bring you so far 
from home; and in such' times as these ?” But having made 
this observation in French, he looked cautiously around 
him, and began to ask the monks, severally, whether they 
understood French. Finding them perfectly ignorant of 
that language, he bade me sit by him; while the rest forming 
a circle, he entertained us with a conversation, in which 
there was science, wit, and freedom, sufficient to astonish 
any traveller, in such a country, and at such a period. 
Memory has scarcely retained even that part of it which 
concerned the maners of his countrymen. 

“ Well,” said he,“ you thought me, perhaps, a curiosity: 
and you find me as naturally disposed for observation as 
you could wish” (pointing to his woollen stockings aud his 
strange dress) “ an old man bending with years and in¬ 
firmities.” I replied, that I had the honour to see him in his 
greatest splendour, on the night of the ceremony of the 
resurrection , in the cathedral of the Kremlin. “ And what 
did you thiuk of that ceremony?” said he. I answered, 
that “ I considered it as one of the most solemn I. had 
ever witnessed, not excepting even that of the bened* et ion 
at Rome ;”—“ and interesting?” added his grace. “ Very 
much so,” said 1: at which he burst into a tit of laughter, 
holding his sides, and saying, “ I had lost a night’s rest to 
attend the ceremony of a religion I did not profess, and cal¬ 
led it interesting 

Wc accompanied him round his garden, admiring the 
beauty of the situation, and the serenity of the climate. 
“But do you,” said he, “prefer our climate to yours?” I 
told him, that I had found the Russian climate severe, but 
the cold weather iii winter not attended by so much humid¬ 
ity as in England; that the atmosphere was clear and dry. 
“Oh yes said he, “ very dry indeed! and it has, in conse¬ 
quence, dried up all our fruit trees.” 

Atterwards, he inquired where we were going ? and being 
told to Kuban Tartary and to Constantinople;—.« God 
preserve me ! ” heexeiaimed,“ what ajourney ! but nothing 
is difficult to Englishmen; they traverse all the regions of 
the earth. My brother, “ continued he,” was a traveller, 
and edueated in your country, at Oxford;but I have never 
been any where except at Petersburgh and at Moscow. I 
should have been delighted in travelling, if I had enjoyed 
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the opportunity; for books of travels are my fovorite reading. 
I have lately read,” and the significant smile by which the 
words were accompanied could not be misunderstood, “ the 
Voyage of lord Macartney.”—He laughed, however, at the 
result of bis brother’s education. “ The English,” said 
he, “ (aught him to declaim in their way: he used to preach 
his fine flourishing sermons to hs Russians; very fine ser¬ 
mons ! but they were all translated from the English. 
Some of your divines write beautifully; but with inconceiv¬ 
able freedom. It. was once discugsed in an English sermon, 
Whether a people had power to dethrone their king.” 
“ Your grace may say more,” said I ; “ we had once a 
prelate, who preaching before his sovereign, felt himself at 
liberty to discuss his conduet to his face.” “ I wish, ” said 
he, “ we had such a fellow here!”—but, aware of the inter¬ 
pretation which might be put upon his words, and perhaps 
not daring to end with them, he added, after a pause, “ we 
would send him, to enjoy the full liberty of preaching in 
the free air of Siberia.” He was much amused at a reply 
he once received from an English clergyman, of the factory 
at Petersbwrgh, when asked if he intended to marry. “ If I 
am fortunate enough to become a bishop, I shall marry 
some rich citizen’s daughter, and live, at my ease.”* 

lie complained much of Dutens, for having published bis 
correspondence, without his permission. He acknowledged 
having therein endeavoured to prove that the pope was an¬ 
tichrist; of which he was fully convinced: but that he 
much feared the resentment of the court of Rome. We told 
him, we thought his fears might now subside, as that court 
was no longer formidable to any one. “ O,” said he, “you 
do not know its intrigues and artifices: it is like tbe an¬ 
cient Romans; patient in concealing malice; prompt to 
execute it, when opportunity offers; and always obtaining 
its point in the end.” He then spoke of Voltaire, and his 
correspondence with the lata empress Catherine. “ There 
was nothing,” said he “ of which she was so vain, as of 
that correspondence. I never saw her so gay, and in such 
high spirits, as when she had to tell me of having received 
a ietter from Voltaire.” 

He showed us the apartments of the ancient patriarch 
who founded the convent and built the church, which he en¬ 
deavoured to preserve in their pristine state. They consist- 

* "1 lie priests in the Greek chtiroh are allowed to manor; but not the 
b'shopr. 
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ei of several small, vaulted, Gothiek chambers, which now 
contain the library. I took this opportunity to ask if any 
translation of the classicks existed in the Sclavonian lan¬ 
guage, among the manuscripts dispersed in the different 
libraries of the Russian monasteries. He answered me in 
the negative ; and said they had nothing worth notice until 
the time of the patriarch I> icon. As he was well versed in 
Sclavonick, 1 questioned him concerning its affinity to the 
Russian. He assured me the two languages were almost 
the same; that the difference was only a distinction of dia¬ 
lect; and that neither of them had the smallest resem¬ 
blance to the language of Finland. 

In this convent, one hundred and fifty students are in¬ 
structed in Greek, Latin, and rhetorick. After a certaiii 
time, they are sent to complete their education in other 
seminaries at Moscow. The cliureh is lofty and spacious j 
the table for the sacrament, as in all other Russian amt 
Greek churches, is kept in the sanctuary, behind the altar, 
where women are not permitted to enter. The archbishop, 
who had visited our English church at Petersburgh, ob¬ 
served that our table was uncovered, except when the sa¬ 
crament was administered; a degree of economy which he 
expressed himself unable to comprehend, or to reconcile 
with the piety and liberality of the English nation. What 
would he have said, if he had beheld the condition of the 
enmmunion tables in some of our country churehes ? In 
Russia, they are alwavs covered with the richest eloth 
which can be procured, and generally with embroidered 
Telvet. 


On the twenty-eighth of May we again saw him in great 
•Jdeuduur, at the burial of prinee Galitzin, in Moscow. 
This ceremony was performed in a small church near the 
Mareschal bridge. Die body was laid in a superb, crimson 
eoftn, richly embossed with silver, and placed beneath the 
dome of the church. On a throne, raised at the head of 
the coffin, stood the archbishop, who read the service. On 
each side were ranged the inferiour clergy,clothed, as usual, 
in the most costly robes, bearing in their hauds wax tapers, 
and burning ineense. The ceremony began at ten in the 
{naming. Having obtained admission to the church, we 
placed ourselves among the spectators, immediately behind 
Ins grace. The ehauutiHg had a solemn and sublime ef¬ 
fect If seemed as if choristers were placed in the upper 
par* of the dome, which, perhaps, was really the case. 
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The words uttered were only a constant repetition of 

Lord have mercy upon us /” or, in Russian,* “ Gkospodi 
pomilui When the archbishop turned to give his bene¬ 
diction to all the people, he observed us, and added, in 
Latin, “ Pas vobiscum /” to the astonishment of the Rus¬ 
sians ; who, not comprehending the new words introduced 
into the service, muttered among themselves. Incense was 
then offered to the pictures and to the people ; and, that 
ceremony ended, the archbishop read aloud a declaration, 
purporting that the deceased died in the true faith; that 
lie had repented of his errours, and that his sins were ab¬ 
solved. Then turning to us, as the paper was placed in the 
coffin, he said again in Latin : “ This is what all you 
foreigners call the passport ; and you relate, in books of 
travels, that we believe no soul can go to heaven without 
it. Now I wish you to understand what it really-is ; and 
to explain to your countrymen, upon my authority, that it 
is nothing more than a declaration. Or certificate, concern¬ 
ing the death of the deceased.” Then laughing, he added, 
*■ I suppose you commit all this to paper; and one day I 
shall see an engraving of this ceremony, with an old arch¬ 
bishop giving a passport to St. Peteiv’t 

* These Russian words are written, in books of good authority; “ Ghos- 
p'odi pomilui /’’ See Lord Whitworth’s Account of Russia, p. 43. Also, 
0n. His. vol. 35, p. 134. But they seera generally pronounced Rosepodi 
pomila / 

*j* There is a passage in Mr. Heber’s Journal, very cbaracteristick of 
>his extraordinary man. Mr. Ileber, with his friend Mr. Thornton, paid 
him a visit in the convent of Befania; and, in his description of the mo¬ 
nastery, I find the following account of the archbishop. “ The space be¬ 
neath the rocks is occupied by a small chapel, furnished with a stove for 
winter devotion; and on the right hand is a little, narrow cell, containing 
two coffins; one of which is empty, and destined for the present arch¬ 
bishop ; the other contains the bones of the founder of the monastery, who 
is regarded as a saint. The oak coffin was almost bit to pieces by different 
persons afflicted with the tootb-ache; for which a rub on this board is a 
spccifiek, Plato laughed as he told us this ; but said, “ As they do it de 
bon sxw'i T would not undeceive them.’ This prelate has been long very 
famous in Russia, as a man of ability. His piety has been questioned: 
but from his conversation we drew a very favourable idea of him. Some 
of his expressions would have rather singed the whiskers of a very ortho¬ 
dox man; but the frankness and openness of his manners, and the liberali¬ 
ty of his sentiments, pleased us highly. His frankness on subjects of poli¬ 
ticks was remarkable. The clergy throughout Russia are, I believe, 
inimical to their government; they are more connected with the peasants 
ikan most other classes of men, and are strongly interested in their suf¬ 
ferings and oppressions; to many of which they themselves are likewise 
exposed. They marry very much among the daughters and sisters of 
their own order, and form almost a cast. I think Buonaparte rather popu- 
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The lid of the coffin being now removed, the body of the 
prince was exposed to view ; and all the relatives, servants, 
slaves, and other attendants, began their loud lamentations, 
as is the custom among the Russians; and each person, 
walking round the corpse, made prostration before it, and 
kissed the lips of the deceased. The venerable figure of an 
old slave presented a most affecting spectacle. He threw 
himself flat on the pavement, with a degree of violence 
which might have cost him his life, and quite stunned by 
the blow, remained a few seconds insensible; afterwards, 
his loud gobs were heard; and we saw him tearing oft' and 
scattering Ms white hairs. He had, according to the cus¬ 
tom of the country, received his liberty upon the death of 
the prince ; but choosing rather to consign himself for the 
remainder of bis days to a convent, he retired for ever from 
the world, saying: “ Since his dear, old master was dead, 
there was no one living who cared for him.” 

A plate was handed about, containing boiled rice and rai¬ 
sins; a ceremony I am unable to explain. The face of the 
deceased was covered by linen, and the archbishop poured 
consecrated oil, and threw a white powder, probably lime, 
several .imes upon it, pronouncing some words in the Rus¬ 
sian language ; which, supposing us not to understand, he 
repeated aloud in Latin: “ Dust thou art; and unto dust 
thou art returned 1” The lid of the coffin was then repla¬ 
ced ; and, after a requiem, “ sw eet as from blest voices,” 
a procession began from the church to a eonvent in the vi¬ 
cinity of the city, where the body w as to be interred. There 
wns nothing solemn in this part of the ceremony. It be¬ 
gan by the slaves of the deceased on foot, all of w hom were 
in mourning. Next went the priests, bearing tapers; then 
came (he body on a common droski; the w hip of the driver 
being bound with crape; and afterwards a line of carriages, 
of the miserable description before observed. But, instead 

hr among them. Plato seemed to contemplate his success as an inevita¬ 
ble and not very alarming prospect. He refused to draw up a form of 
prayer for the success of the Russian arms. ‘ If,’ said he, ‘ they are real¬ 
ly penitent, let them shut up their places of public amusement fora month, 
and I will then celebrate publick prayers.’ His expressions of dislike to 
the nobles and wealthy classes were strong and singular; as also the man¬ 
ner in which he described the power of an emperour of Russia, the dan¬ 
gers which surround him, and the improbability of any rapid improve¬ 
ment. ‘ It would be much better,’ said he, ‘ had we a constitution like 
that of England.’ Yet I suspect he does not-wish particularly well to Us, 
in ottr war with France.” Hebe >•’» MS. Journal. 
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of that slow movement usually characteristiek of funeral 
processions, the priests and the people ran as fast as they 
could; and the body was jolted along in an uncouth man¬ 
ner. f'ar behind the last rumbling vehicle were seen per¬ 
sons following, out of breath, unable to keep up with their 
companions. 

The stalls of fruit and food in the streets of Moscow 
prove very beneficial to the health of the people; especially 
to the children, who are ill fed at home. At these places, 
for a few copeeks, which they contrive to collect, they get 
a wholesome dinner. I saw them served at the stalls with 
plates of boiled rice, over which was poured a little honey j 
and for each of these they paid about a penny English. In 
the spring they sell apples (which they have a remarka¬ 
ble method of preserving through the winter, though I could 
not gain information how this was contrived) baked pears, 
sallad, salted cucumbers (which are antiscorbutick, and 
esteemed delicious by Russians of every rank) wild berries, 
boiled rice, quass, honey, and mead. As almost every eat¬ 
able receives a formal benediction from the priests before 
it is considered fit for use, no Russian will touch any arti¬ 
cle of food until the ceremony has taken place. A parti¬ 
cular church near the MaresehaL bridge is set apart for the 
benediction of apples; and this is not given until the first 
apple drops from the tree, which is brought in great form 
to the priests. 

It is evident that a practice more judicious can hardly be 
adopted; as the people are thus saved from many maladies. 
I have seen a whole French army debilitated through want 
of caution in this respect. A Mohammedan would sooner eat 
pork, than a Russian unconsecrated fruit. At Petersburg!!, 
the benediction of water takes place upon the ice of the 
Neva. In Moseow they have a floating stage upon the river 
below the Kremlin, on which this ceremony is performed. 

Having observed a very rare, Siberian plant, or Hyosem- 
mus Fhysaloides; or, Purjile-flowered Henbane , growing 
wild in the garden of our friend and banker, Mr. Doughty, 
we thought the season sufificieutly advanced to go, on the 
twenty-ninth of May, upon a botauical excursion to Sparrow 
Hill, an eminence near the city, much celebrated for the 
view it affords of Moscow and its environs. The sight is 
not so pleasing as the scene beheld from the Kremlin; it 
is too much of a bird’s-eye prospect; and, though it com¬ 
prehends the whole extent of the city, with the river and 
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all its vast suburbs, the magnificence of the edifices is lost 
in the distance to wbieh they appear removed. Upon this 
hill one of the former sovereigns began to build a palace, 
the foundations of which, with vaults and cellars of brick¬ 
work, are now in ruins. From the eminence, we perceived 
the land round Moscow to be low and swampy, abounding 
with pools of stagnant water, and of course unhealthy. 
The climate is else dangerous, from sudden transitions. 
The rapidity of vegetation was here very striking. The 
Jtanunculits ficaria, or English Pilewort, was already lo¬ 
sing its bloom. Many other later flowers, by their forward 
state, gave us notice that it was time to bid adieu to cities 
and “the busy haunts of men,” if we wished to behold na¬ 
ture in more southern latitudes, before she became devested 
of her smiling countenance.* 

The manner in whieh the Russian peasants clothe their 
legs and feet, throughout the whole empire, from its sim¬ 
plicity and the materials used, indicates great antiquity. It 
prevails all over Lapland, and the other northern territories 
of Sweden and Norway. Their shoes are made of the mat¬ 
ted bark of trees; their legs being covered by bandages of 
woollen cloth, bound on with thongs of the same materials 
as the sandals. These thongs, passing through the loose 
texture of the sandal, and afterwards entwined about the 
leg, keep the whole apparatus together. 

I have had occasion to mention the filthy establishment 
ealled an inn, and dignified by the title of UHotel de Con¬ 
stantinople, in which we resided. The master of it had not 
less than five hundred persons, as servants, and in other 
capacities, employed to agsist him. It may serve to convey 
an idea of the morals of this city, when the fact is stated, 
that in this list were included a number of hired prosti¬ 
tutes, constantly kept by him, in open stews belonging to 
the house, for the use of the numerous guests by whom it 
was inhabited. The reader may be spared what else might 
be related concerning the publicity of such apartments. 

A swarm of slaves, attendants, hirelings, and dependent 
sycophants, is peculiarly characteristic of domestic econo¬ 
my in Moscow. The nobles consider the honour of their 
families so materially implicated in maintaining a numer- 


* The following ape the names of the other plants ve observed upon 
and near this eminence. Orobus Tuberosun, Viola Canina, Oxalis Ace- 
tamUa (common Wood Sorrel), Prunus JPtidus (Bird’s Cherry), Lomce- 
ro Xylosteum (commou Fly Honeysuckle), Gkchemn Ilcferact It {Ground 
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ous table, that should any of the satellites which usuaUy 
surround them forsake his post at dinner, and swell the 
train of any other person, the offence is rarely forgiven: 
they will afterwards persecute the deserter by every meaus 
of revenge within their power; and, not being burdened by 
scruples of concience, they generally find means of indul¬ 
ging their vengeance. I have seen persons who were vic¬ 
tims of their own good-nature, in having accepted invita¬ 
tions which decoyed them from the table of their lord. 
Similar motives gave rise to the prodigious hospitality 
which has been described by travellers. Before the reign 
of Paul, a stranger no sooner arrived in Moscow, than tne 
most earnest solicitations were made for his regular atten¬ 
dance at the table of this or that nobleman. If his visits 
were indiscriminate, jealousy and quarrels were the inevi¬ 
table consequence. During the reign of Paul, English¬ 
men were guests which might involve the host in difficulty 
and danger; yet, notwithstanding the risk incurred, it is 
hut justice to acknowledge, the nobles felt themselves so 
gratified by the presence of a stranger, that, having re- 
quested his attendance, they would close their portals upon 
his equipage, lest it should be discerned by the officer® of 
police. 

The curious spectacle presented at their dinners has no 
parellel in the rest of Europe. The dishes and the "ines 
correspond in gradation with the rank and condition ot 
the guests. Those who sit near the master of the house are 
suffered to have no connexion with the fare or the tenants 
of the lower end of the table; and nothing would so much 
distress a Russian prince, as sending for a portion of the 
soup or the viands which are there placed. That which 
he intends for the gratification of the favoured few around 
him, is generally carried to them; nor is it usual to ask 
for any thing. The number of persons in waitiug is pro¬ 
digious. In the house of the young count Orlof were no 
less than four hundred servants; many of them sumptuous¬ 
ly clothed, and others, mingled with them, in rags. It was 
no uncommon sight to observe, behind a chair, a fellow in 
plumes and gold, like a Neopolitan running footman; and 
another by his side, looking like a beggar from the streets. 

It is upon such occasions that strangers have an opportu¬ 
nity of learning what becomes of the immense wealth of 
the Russian nobility. He will see it lavished among for¬ 
eigners in their service, upon their tables and equipages, 
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their dresses, toys, trinkets, jewels, watches, snuffboxes, 
balls, masquerades, private theatres, (lancers, singers, trad¬ 
ing antiquaries, and travelling picture dealers. This last 
office is frequently filled by hairdressers and Italian lack¬ 
eys. There is no place in the world where adventurers 
reap such harvest as in Moscow'. Frizzeurs from Italy or 
Germany, having bought up any rubbish they are able to 
procure, get some friend to give them a letter and a name, 
with which they arrive in the city. The news is soon buz¬ 
zed abroad ; the new comer sought for ; and he must be 
indeed a fool if he does not make his journey answer. I 
saw a man of this description, a barber of Vienna, as a 
picture-dealer in Moscow, caressed by the nobles, aud in¬ 
vited to all their tables, until his stock of pictures was 
gone, and then he was no more noticed. He complained 
with bitterness to me of the dishonourable chicanery of the 
nobility. Some of them had given him pinchbeck, instead 
of gold watches and snuff boxes; and paste, instead of 
diamond rings ; in exchange for his pictures. In fact, they 
had mutually cheated each other; the pictures being of less 
value than the worst commodities given for them. Of the 
two parties, however, the seller and the buyers, the barber 
had ultimately the losing part of the business. Flushed by 
his newly acquired wealth, he set up for an amateur him¬ 
self; bought minerals, and gave dinners; and ended by 
returning to Vienna without a sons in his pocket, to practise 
his old trade of frizzing and shaving. 

Moscow is, of all places in Europe, the most advanta¬ 
geous rendezvous of adventurers aud swindlers; and, con¬ 
sequently, many are found there. The credulity, the 
extravagance, and the ignorance of Russian nobles, offer a 
tempting harvest to such meB. The notorious Semple, rose 
to such a piteh of celebrity in Russia, that he influenced, if 
he did not govern, Potemkin. He introduced a uniform for 
the hussars, which is still worn; and made alterations, truly 
judicious, in their military discipline. Thus the Russian 
officers derived from the hulks at Woolwich greater advan¬ 
tages than if they had served there in person ; an honour, 
which, though well merited, it is not necessary to assign 
them, as they experience very wholesome chastisement at 
home. In the aptitude of such reflections, the reader, it is 
hoped, will sympathize with the author. They are made 
from no disposition to sarcasm, but from a strict attention 
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to that fidelity of delineation, which, while it portrays de¬ 
formity, represents the truth. 

The we- !Ui of ihe nobles is really enormous. We have 
not, in England, individuals possessing equal property, 
whatever their rank or situation may be. Some of them 
have seventy and even a hundred thousand peasants. Their 
fortunes are estimated by the number of their peasants, as 
West India merchants reckon their income by the number 
of their hogsheads. These peasants pay them, upon the 
average, ten roubles annually, in specie.* If the peasant 
has been required by his lord to give him three days of la¬ 
bour during each week, the annual tax is said to be propor- 

* Mr. Heber’s Journal contains so much interesting information cOncer- 
tiing the state of the peasants in Russia, that I shall here subjoin a copious 
extract. While it accompanies my own text, it may make atonement, by 
greater accuracy and more favourable statement, for any errour in my 
representation, whether statistical or moral. I am bound, consistently 
with the promise I made in the beginning of this work, to give my narra¬ 
tive as near as possible to the state in which it was written upon the spot. 

We observed a striking difference between the peasants of the crown 
and those of individuals. The former arc almost all in comparatively easy 
circumstances. Their abrock, or rent, is fixed at five roubles a year, all 
charges included; and as they are sure that it will never be raised, they 
are more industrious. The peasants belonging to the nobles have their 
abrock regulated by their means of getting money ; at an average through¬ 
out the empire, of eight or ten roubles. It then becomes not a rent for 
land, but a downright tax on their industry. Each male peasant is obliged, 
by law, to labour three days in each week for his proprietor. The law 
takes effect on his arriving at the age of fifteen. If the proprietor chooses 
to employ him the other days, he may; as, for example, in a mauufacto- 
ry ; but he then finds him in food and clothing. Mutual advantage, how¬ 
ever, generally relaxes this law; and, excepting such as are selected for 
doraestick servants, or, as above, are emplo} r ed in manufactures, the slave 
pays a certain abrock , or rent, to be allowed to work all the week on his 
own account. The master is bound to furnish him with a house and cer¬ 
tain portion of land. The allotment of land is generally settled by the 
tiaroeta, [elder of the village] and a meeting of the peasants themselves. 
In the same manner, when a master wants an increase of rent, he sends 
to the starosta, w ho convenes the peasants; and by that assembly it is de¬ 
cided what proportion each individual must pay. If a slave exercises any 
trade which brings him iu more money than agricultural labour, he pays a 
higher abrock. If by journeys to Petersburgli, or other cities, he can still 
e&m more, his master permits his absence, but his abrock is raised. The 
smallest earnings are subject to this oppression. The peasants eraploved 
as drivers, at the post-houses, pay an abrock out of the drink money tney 
receive, for being permitted to drive; as, otherwise the master might em¬ 
ploy them in less profitable labour on his own account. The aged ai:J iu* 
firm arc provided with food and raiment, and lodging, at then owner’s ex¬ 
pense. Such as prefer casual charity to the miserable pittance they re¬ 
ceive from their master, are frequently furnished with passports, and aU, 
small; as wheaone is found, he is immediately sent back to his owner. In 
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tionably diminished. But, in despite of all the pretended 
regulations made in favour of the peasant, the tax tie is 
called upon to pay, or the labour he is Compelled to bestow, 
depends wholly on the caprice or the wants of his tyrant. 
Labour is nut exacted from males only. Women, and chil¬ 
dren from the age of ten and upwards, are obliged to per- 

allowed to seek their fortune; but they sometimes pay an abrock even for 
this permission to beg. The number of beggars in Petersburg}! is very 
small; as when one is found, he is immediately sent back to his owner. In 
Moscow, and other towns, they are numerous; though I think less so 
than in London. They beg with great modesty, in a low and humble tone 
of voice, frequently crossing themselves, and are much less clamorous and 
importunate than a London beggar. 

“ The master has the power of correcting his slaves, by blows or con¬ 
finement; but if he is guilty of any great cruelty, he is amenable to the 
laws; which are, we are told, executed in this point with impartiality. Iu 
one of the towers of the Khitaigorod, at Moscow, there was a countess Sol- 
tikof, confined for many years with a most unrelenting severity, which she 
merited, for cruelty to her slaves. Instances of barbarity are, however, by 
no means rare. At Kostroma, the sister of Mr. Kotcbetofj the governour, 
gave me an instance of a nobleman who had nailed (if I understood her 
right) his servant to a cross. The master was sent to a monastery, and the 
business hushed up. Domestick servants, and those employed in manu¬ 
factories, as they are more exposed to cruelty, so they sometimes revenge 
themselves in a terrible maimer. A Mr. lletrof, brother to Mrs. Sche- 
potef, wlm had a great distillery, disappeared suddenly, and was pretty ea¬ 
sily guessed to have been thrown into a boiling copper by his slaves. We 
heard another instance, though not from equally good authority, of a lady, 
now in Moscow, who had been poisoned three several times by her servants. 

“ No slave can quit his village, or his master’s family, without a passport. 
Any person arriving in a town or village, must produce his passport to the 
stnrosta; and no one can harbour a stranger without one. If a person is 
found dead without a passport, his body is sent to the hospital for dissec¬ 
tion; of which we Saw an instance. The punishment of living runaways 
is imprisonment, and hard labour in the government works ; and a master 
mry send to the publick workhouse any peasant he chooses. The prisons 
of Moscow and Kostroma were chiefly filled with such runaway slaves, who 
v ere lor the most part in irons. On the frontier they often escape ; hut i|p 
the interiourit is almost impossible; yet, during the summer, desertions 
are veiy common ; and they sometimes lurk about lor many months, living 
miserably in the woods. This particularly happens w hen there is a new 
levy of soldiers. The soldiers are levied, one from every certain number 
of peasants, at the same time all over the empire. But if a master is dis¬ 
pleased with his slave, lie may send him for a soldier at any time he pleas¬ 
es, and take a receipt from government; so that he sends one man Ie.-s 
the next levy. He also selectslhe recruits he sends to government; with 
this restriction, tliai the} arc young men, free from disease, have sound 
teeth, and are five feet two inches high. 

“ The stnrosta, of whom mention has been so frequently made, is an 
officer resembling the ancient bailiff of an English village. Yle is chosen, 
we arc told, (at least generally) by the peasants; sometimes annually, 
and sometimes for life. lie is answerable for the abrochs to the lord ; de¬ 
cides small disputes among the peasants, gives billets for quarters to so'- 
diers, or to government officers on a journey, &c. Sometimes the propri¬ 
etor claims the right of appointing the starosta. 
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form their equal share. Tithes are, moreover, demanded 
of whatever may remain in their hands ; of linen, poultry, 
eggs, hotter, pigs, sheep, Iambs, and every product of the 
land, or of domestick, manual labour. Should a peasant, 
by any misfortune, be deprived of the tribute expected by 

(t A slave can, on no pretence, be sold ont of Russia, nor in Russia, to 
any but a person born noble, or, if not noble, having the rank oflieuteuant* 
colonel. This rank is not confined to the military ; it may be obtained hj 
them in civil situations. Professor Pallas had the rank of brigadier. Thu 
law is, however, eluded, as roturiers [plebeians] frequently purchase 
slaves for hire, and make use of the name of some privileged person; aod 
ail. nobles have the privilege of letting out their servants.. 

** Such is the political situation of the peasant. With regard to his 
comforts, or means of supporting existence, I do not think they are defi¬ 
cient. Their houses are in tolerable repair; moderately roomy, and well 
adapted to the habits of the people. They have the air of being sufficiently 
fed, and their clothing is warm and substantial. Puel, food, and the material 
for building, are very cheap ; but clothing is dear. In summer they gene¬ 
rally wear nantkin caftans, one of whieh costs thirteen roubles. The lab- 
has [linden-bark sandals] cost nothing. They wear a blue, nantkin shirt 
trimmed with red, which costs two or three roubles; linen drawers; and 
linen or hempen rags wrapped round their feet and legs, over which the 
richer sort draw their boots. The sheep-skin schaub costs eight rouble*, 
hut it lasts a long time ; as does a lamb-skin cap, which costs three rouble^ 
The common red cap costs about the same. For a common cloth caftan^ 
such as the peasants sometimes wear, we were asked thirty roubles. To 
clothe a Russian peasant or a soldier is, I apprehend, three times as 
chargeable as in England. Their clothing, however, is strong, and being 
made loose and wide, lasts longer. It is rare to see a Russian quite in 
rags. With regard to the idleness of the lower classes here, of which we 
had heard great complaints, it appears, that where they have an interest 
in exertion they by no means want industry, and have just the same wish 
for luxuries as other people. Great proprietors, who never raise their 
abrocks, such as count Sheremetof, have very rich and prosperous pea¬ 
sants. The difference we noticed between peasants belonging to the 
crown and those of the nobility has been already mentioned. The crown 
peasants, indeed, it is reasonable to suppose, are more happy; living at 

t ir ease, paying a moderate quit rent, and choosing their own slarosta. 

ey are, however, more exposed to vexation and oppression from the 
petty officers of the crown. 

“ This account of the condition of the peasants in Russia is an abrtgt 
of the different statements we procured in Moscow, and chiefly fro# 
prince Theodore Nikolaiovitz Galitzin. The levies for the army are con¬ 
sidered, by the peasants, as times of great terrour. llaron Bode told me, 
they generally keep the levy as secret as possible, till they have fixed on 
and secured a proper number of men. They are generally chained till 
they are sworn in ; the fore port of the head is then shaved, and they are 
thus easily distinguished from other peasants. After this, desertion is ve¬ 
ry rare, and very difficult. The distress of one of their popular dramas, 
which we saw acted at Yareslof, in the private theatre of the govenyw, 
prince Galitzin, consisted in a young man being pressed for a soldier. In 
the short reign of Peter II, who, it is well known, transferred the seat of 
government again to Moscow, no man was pressed for a soldier; the army 
was recruited by volunteers; and slaves were permitted to enter. Hebert 
JYlS. Journal. 
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bis lord, he must beg, borrow, or steal, to make up the defi¬ 
ciency. Some of the nobles choose to converse with fo¬ 
reigners upon the condition of their slaves; and, when that 
is tne ease, not the smallest reliance can be plaeed on the 
statement they afford. It will be seen in a former chapter 
£p. 80] that I mentioned the observations of one of their 
princes at his own table, concerning the superiority of 
Russian to English liberty. The same person deemed it 
decorous, upon another occasion, before an immense assem¬ 
bly, to contrast the situation of English peasants with what 
lie termed the happiness of the Russian slaves. “ There 
is,” said he,'addressing himself to me, with an air of tri¬ 
umph, “ more of the reality of slavery in England than in 
Russia.” When I begged his highness to explain what he 
implied by the “ reality of slavery,” he expatiated upon the 
miseries resulting from press-gangs, and pictured the flou¬ 
rishing condition of his own peasants, whom he described 
as having relief in sickness, refuge in calamity, and, in 
their old age, a comfortable asylum. “ Prince,” said I, 
“ is there one, among the happiest of your slaves, who 
would not rejoice to exchange his Russia7i liberty for w hat 
you are pleased to term English slavery F”——I had seen 
the peasants of this man, according to his own pathelick 
discourse, “ in sickness, in calamity, and in old age,” and 
it was vvell known to every person present, that their “ re¬ 
lief and refuge” was in death, and their “asylum” the 
grave. 

Another nobleman assured me that the greatest punish¬ 
ment he inflicted upon his slaves (for he professed to have 
banished all corporeal chastisement) was to give them their 
liberty, and then turn them from his door. Upon further 
inquiry, I discovered that the slaves of this very man fled 
from their fetters, even if there was a certainty of death 
before their eyes, rather than remain beneath his tyranny. 
Great indeed must be the degree ot‘ oppression which a 
Russian will not endure, who, from his cradle, crouches to 
his oppressor, and receives the rod without a murmur.— 
Other nations speak of their indolence; which is remarka¬ 
ble, as no people are naturally more lively, or more dis¬ 
posed to employment. We may assign accuse tor their 
inactivity : it is necessity. Can there exist excitement to 
labour, when it is certain that a tyrant will bereave indus¬ 
try of all its fruits ? The only property a Russian noble¬ 
man allows his peasant to possess, is the food he cannot, Ur 
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will not, eat himself; the bark of trees, chaff, and other 
refuse; quass, water, and fish oil. If the slave has suffi¬ 
cient ingenuity to gain money without his knowledge, it 
•becomes a dangerous possession; and when once discover¬ 
ed, falls instantly into the hands of his lord. 

A peasant in the village of Celo Molody , near Moscow, 
who had been fortunate enough to scrape together a little 
wealth, wished to marry his daughter to a tradesman of the 
city; and for that purpose, that she should be free, he offer¬ 
ed fifteen thousand roubles for her liberty; a most unusual 
price of freedom, and a much greater sum than persons of 
his class, situated as he was, will be found to possess, The 
tyrant took the ransom; and then told the father, that bqtli 
the girl and the money belonged to him ; and therefore she 
must still continue among the number of his slaves. What 
a picture do these facts affbrd of the slate of Russia! It is 
thus we behold the subjects of a vast empire, stripped of all 
they possess, and existiug in the most abject servitude; vic¬ 
tims of tyranny, and torture; of sorrow, and poverty; of 
sickuess, and famine. 

. Traversing the provinces south of Moscow, the land is 
as the garden of Eden; a fine soil, covered with corn, and 
apparently smiling in plenty. Enter the cottage of the poor 
labourer, surrounded by all these riches, and you find him 
dying of hunger, or pining from bad food, and in want of 
the common necessaries of life. Extensive pastures, cover¬ 
ed with cattle afford no milk to him. In autumn, the har- 
vest yields no bread for his children. The lord claims alt 
the produce. At the end of summer, every road iu the 
southern provinces is filled with caravans, bearing corn and 
all sorts of provisions, every produce of labour and the land, 
to supply the lords of Moscow and Petersburgh, and the 
markets of these two capitals, which, like whirlpools, swal- 
lowall (hat comes within their vortex, with never-ending 
voracity. 

Can there be a more affecting sight, than a Russian fami¬ 
ly, having got in an abundant harvest, in want of the com¬ 
mon stores to supply and support them, through the rigours 
of their long and inclement winter ? Let us hasten from its 
contemplation 1 
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JOURNEY FROM MOSCOW TO WORONETZ. 


Departure from Moscow—Celo Molody—Serpuchof — Inso¬ 
lence and Extortion—River Oka—Celo Zavody — An¬ 
cient Games—Vast Oriental plain—State of Travelling 
— Tula—its Manufactures—Imperial Fabrick of Arms 
—Present State of Tula—Economy of Fuel—Iron Mines 
—Road from Tula to fVoronetx — Dedilof— Change 
of Climate — Boghoroditz—Celo Nikitzkoy—Bolshou 
Platy — Effremif — .Kikolaijevka—Celo Petrofskia Pat- 
nia — Eletz — Ezvoly — Zadonetz—Celo Chlebnoy——Bes- 
tuzevlca—Celo Staroy Ivotinskoy — Woronetz. 

I T is now necessary to take leave of Moscow, where we 
passed some pleasant hours, and many others of pain¬ 
ful anxiety, insult and oppression, from the creatures, spies, 
and agents of the contemptible tyrant then upon the Rus¬ 
sian throne. Our condition, as well as every Englishman’s 
in the empire, was that of prisoners on their parole. We 
had been allowed to move about; but always under the vi¬ 
gilant eye of a troublesome and capricious police. We 
were detained a long time before we could learn when we 
might go, or by what route we should be allowed to pass. 
An escape by the Livonian frontier was utterly impracti¬ 
cable. At last, without any passport for leaving the 
country, but encouraged by the advice and exertions of 
our good ambassadour, who secretly conveyed to us 
letters from the governour of Petersburgh to- the go- 
vernour of Moscow, and to generul Michelson, com¬ 
mander in chief in the Crimea, we determined to set 
out for that peninsula by a cireuitous route, through the 
country of the Don Cossacks ; and, if possible, to visit the 
more distant regions of Kuban Tartary and Circassia. 
Having, by means of these letters, purchased the long- 
wished-for poderosnui, and placed our carriage again upon 
its wheels, we left the city on the evening of the thirty-first 
of May, visiting our bauker at his country seat near Mos- 
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cow, and proceeding that night only twenty-seven vergts,. 
to a place called Molodtzy, the first station. The next 
day, June 1st, we arrived at Celo Molody.* Its inhabi¬ 
tants were once in good circumstances; but they are now 
completely ruined by their present master. The tyrant 
lias a fine house near the church, on the left hand side quit¬ 
ting the village. He is the person I before mentioned, who 
refused a poor girl liberty, after accepting her ransom, 
when she wished to marry in Moseow. Between Molodt- 
zy and Celo Molody we passed through Podolsk, prettily 
situated between two hills, on the river Moekra. The late 
empress conferred on this place the name and distinction of 
a town; but Paul, in his determination to do every thing 
she would not have done, and to undo all she did, made it 
again a village. 

From Celo Molody our journey was performed with very 
great expedition, and over good roads, to Grischinka, and 
to Surpuehof, which last place perfectly resembles New- 
Market, in situation, appearance and surrounding scenery; 
and that nothing might be wanting to awaken the recollec- - 
tion of our beloved country, the Myosotis ScorpioMet 
[Mouse-ear Scorpion Grass] with other British herbs, ap¬ 
peared among the plants then in flower. Exactly in the spot 
which, with reference to the town, corresponds with the 
eoursaat Newmarket, before descending into Serpuchof, is 
a church yard; where, among the graves and tombs, we 

* The want of any settled rule of orthography for Russian words in our 
language, embarrasses the reader in viewing maps of the country, as wellu 
in perusing its history or books of travels. Celo, is said to signify a church, 
and, being added to the name of a place, implies that it is a village with a 
church. I will not vouchfor the truth of this observation. It is pronounced 
Selo, and qn that account I had written it Tsarskoselo in the second chap¬ 
ter. The empress Catherine, in her Letters to Voltaire [CEuvres com¬ 
pletes tic Voltaire, tom. lxvii. p. SOS, &c.] wrote this last word CzarskosS- 
to-, hut Starch, in his orthography of Russian words, on the authority <of 
L6vesque.disapproves the use of the term czar, and says that it ought to 
be writtenwor. “ Les Rnsses donnent aleur souverain le titre de tsar, et 
ils Fee n vent parlecaract£requ’ils appeilent tsi, et qui re pond a notre to. 
Les etrangers out tort d’ecrire czar.” Tableau de P Empire de flue sit', 
par Henri 8lorch, tom I. p. 19- 

One peculiarity in the Russian language is very worthy of remade. They 
have no IV in their alphabet. The double V, often observed in their com¬ 
pound words, is not the same thing. Thus, for example, the word intro¬ 
duction is written VVedtnit; consisting of the preposition Vo or V, which 
signifies into, and VtdPnid, to conduct. Whenever the V so doubled oc¬ 
curs in the middle of a word, a single V may be substituted in its place; hot 
if, at the end of a word, aa from the pronunciation then given, is Iper* 
haps more proper. 
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Raw several women of the country practising a etistom 
Strictly oriental, that of visiting the sepulchres of friends 
long buried, bowing their heads to the grouud, touching 
the graves with their foreheads, weeping loud, and uttering 
short prayers. In this road the dress of the peasants 
changes more frequently than in other parts of Russia: and 
it is remarkable, that, although the dresses of the women 
are so various in the different provinces, those of the men 
are the same throughout the empire. 

Serpuchof is a handsome little town, on the river Nara. 
It contains a citadel enclosed by a strong rampart, and has 
a Way wode, with his chancery. In the market we observed 
shops solely appropriated to the sale of the Labkas, Russian 
sandals, which I before described, constructed of bireh or 
linden hark.* Borne authors have asserted that each pea¬ 
sant made his own. Formerly this might have been the 
case; and perhaps in the interiour it is so now. Such 
shops, however, prove, that the rudest and most ancient 
form of sandal in the world, common to man in a state of 
nature, while roaming his primeval forests, is now an arti¬ 
cle of commerce. 

At every station on the routs there is an officer called 
Potchetilione, to superintend the post, and to see that tra¬ 
vellers are regularly supplied with horses. Some of these 
men are great rascals, and will not furnish horses without 
a bribe, even when the imperial order is produced. We ex¬ 
perienced delay at this place from a person of this descrip¬ 
tion. Our order directed, that if horses were not found at 
the post-house, the officer on duty was to procure others 
from the peasants. Being told that there were no horses, 

I went into the Office to enforce the order. As I entered, 
the Potchetilione commanded me to take off my hat: and 
being asked for what reason 1 was to remain bareheaded in 
that place : “ What, are you blind,” lie exclaimed in a tone 
of,great insolence, “ that you do not see the emperour’s 
portraitt on the wall? it is a face to make Englishmen 

* See p. 105. According to Mr Heber, the linden, or lime-tree affords 
toe batflt used for these sauuals. “ This practice of making shoes of linden 
bark U verydestructne to the trees, as a man will wear ou( tw enty orthir- 
t; pair of sandals in a year The lime-tree, of which these shoes are made, 
is a vel-y valuable plant, owing to the construction of mats from its bark, 
which form a very considerable article of exportation. The lime-tree is 
scarce in the western provinces. In the eastern it is t cry plentiful, and 
flourishes as high as Archangel.” Sober’s MU Jour not. 

t Copies of the emperour’s portrait were sent, by order M Paul, to all 
publick offices of his empire. Borne of them, as may be conceived, were 
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tremble.” I endeavoured to answer him in his own wa^, 
by saying, “ the emperour truly! If he knew how shame¬ 
fully you belied his countenance by that vile representation, 
your head would come oft"sooner than my hat. Finding his 
gasconade had not succeeded, he caused it to be intimated, 
that he wanted a rouble. I could hardly credit what I 
heard ; and should have been ashamed to offer it, if he had 
not afterwards told me so himself. Horses now came 
quick enough, and half a dozen fine speeches into the bar- 
gain. 

About a verst from this town we crossed the Oka, by a 
ferry. This river falls into the Volga at Kolomna. It is a 
noble piece of water, almost as broad as the Thames, and 
well stocked with fish. We had been detained so Ions'at 
Serpuchof, that evening was coming on when we arrived 
upon its banks. Peasants were seated in groups round dif¬ 
ferent fires, singing, and boiling their fish upon the shore. 
Innumerable frogs, which are heard to a great distance du¬ 
ring the night, and supply the place of nightingales in Rus¬ 
sia as in Denmark, joined the loud chorus ; while the moon, 
full and splendid, rose over this fine scene. 

On the south side the river stood a small, wooden hut, at 
which our driver desired to stop for a little quctss. Having 
acquired a relish for this Scythian beverage, we followed 
him into the hut, but were astonished to find instead of quasi, 
five or six hogheads which were full of brandy, and which 
they were retailing and drawing off exactly as our tapsters 
draw beer. I could not learn where they found customers 
for so great a consumption, blit supposed them supplied by 
extraordinary traffick upon the river. Yet they assured me, 
such brandy huts were found in every viilage, and all of 
them equally well stocked. 

We arrived late the same night at Celo Zavoda and wait¬ 
ed there till sunrise. In all the villages and towns, from 
Moscow to Woronetz, as in other parts of Russia, are seen 
boys, girls, and sometimes even old men, playing with the 
small joint-bones of a sheep. This game is called dibbs by 
the English. It is of very remote antiquity; for 1 have 
seen it beautifully represented on Grecian vases, particularly 
on a vase in the collection of the late sir William Hamilton, 
where a female figure appeared most gracefully delineated, 

executed in a most wretched manner. All persons were ordered to sUkI 
bareheaded before these pictures, as ifin his presence. The peasants fell 
prostrate, and offered adoration, as to their Jiogh. 
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kneeling upon one knee,, with her right arm extended, the 
palm downwards, and the bones ranged along the back of 
ht?r hand and arm. She seemed in the act of throwing up 
the bones in order to catch them. In this manner the Rus¬ 
sians play the game. But they have another method, which 
exactly corresponds w ith our game of marbles, and which 
probably afforded the origin both of marbles and of nine¬ 
pins : it consists of several large bones placed in a row upon 
the ground, while, with another bone, a contest ensues who 
shall beat them all down, from a given distance, in the 
smallest number of throws. 

It is a pleasing sight to see the young villagers return in 
the evening from their labour. They walk with flowers in 
their hats, moving slowly up the village, and singing a kind 
of hymn. In these cantations, each person bears his respec¬ 
tive part of the harmony, and, by the exactness with which 
the Russians observe time and tune, the effect is very inter¬ 
esting. Vegetation had been very rapid, even in the interval 
of our short jonrney from Moscow ; but in the garlands with 
which the peasants were adorned, and among the plants ob¬ 
served near the road, we found only the earliest flowers ; 
and among these, none worthy of particular notice. The 
whole territory, whether to the south of Moscow, or in any 
other direction, is flat. The great, oriental plain extends 
from that city, even to Tobolsk! in Siberia, and thoughout 
all the southern provinces, appearing generally destitute of 
wood, and always without enclosures. Some part of the 
country of Cambridge affords a striking resemblance of the 
country. 

There is no reason to fear, in the writings of those who 
travel through Russia, any narrative of their adventures at 
inns.Except in large towns, such houses are never seen: and 
even then they are abominable. Better accommodation may 
be obtained in the farm houses of the Lapland peasants 
Ihau in Russian inns. In the latter, the rooms consist of 
bure walls, filthy beyond description ; destitute alike of 
beds and chairs. Sometimes they are kept by foreigners, in 
oliich case the evil is not mended ; beeause then, although 
a little old furniture is introduced, it is always offensive, and 
affords a receptacle to all kinds of vermin. A person who 
wishes to traverse Russia, must eonsider it as ancient Scy¬ 
thia. He must provide every thing for which he may have 
occasion. If he can endure fatigue with little sleep, dust, a 
scorching sun, or severe frost, with a coueli of suow heneath 
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the canopy of heaven, he may travel in a kibitki, which is 
the best of all methods of conveyance. If not, according 
to the method recommended in the first chapter, he must 
have a couch in his carriage, with the additional precaution 
of great strength in the vehicle, which should be made low, 
and with very wide axle-trees. This circumstance will 
render his journey not quite so expeditious as in a lighter 
machine •, but he will always be able to proceed at the rate 
of a hundred versts in a day. If he can smoke, tobacco, 
used moderately, may preserve him from dangerous infec¬ 
tion, and the many unpleasant odours to which he will be 
exposed. It will, moreover, counteract the consequences of 
continual travelling and want of rest, repel vermin, and 
offer a resource in long fasting, upon dusty plains, on lakes, 
rivers, unwholesome marshes, and beneath chilling dews. 
It also promotes the digestion of bad food, which he must 
necessarily often encounter. 

The next day, June the third, we passed through Vasza- 
ny and Gelo Yolotia to Tula, the capital of the goverment 
of the same name, and the Birmingham of Russia. Near 
the town we collected specimens of a plant which the peas¬ 
ants boil in milk, as a remedy for disorders of the bowels, 
and a disease which they term “ sickness of heart.” It is 
Lathraia squamaria , a plant difficult to preserve, on account 
of its succulent nature. 

Some time before we reached Tula, it presented a consid¬ 
erable appearance. A very handsome church with white 
columns, more like a nobleman’s palace than a place of 
worship, appeared above the town, which occupies a very 
extensive vale, and is filled with spires and domes. The 
entrance to it, both on its northern and southern side, is 
through triumphal arches made of wood, and painted to im¬ 
itate marble. . In former times, Tula was a dangerous place 
to visit; the inhabitants frequently pillaging travellers in 
the pubhek streets. Now, it is the great emporium of 
hardware for the whole empire; containing a manufactory 
ot arms, all sorts of cutlery, and works in polished steel. 
As soon as you arrive at the inn, a number of persons crowd 
the room, each bearing a sack filled with trinkets, knives, 
inkstands, incense pots, silk-reels, scissors, and corkscrews. 
I heir work is showy, but very bad, and will not bear the 
smallest comparison with our English wares : it is a suffi¬ 
cient proof of the superiority of English workmanship, that 
they stamp &U their 5 oods with the names of English towns 
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•and English artificers: imitating even the marks of the 
Sheffield manufacturers, and adopting all their models. 
The wares hawked about are made during holidays and 
hours of leisure, and these the workmen are permitted to 
sell to strangers, as their own perquisites. They are able 
to fabricate any thing, but they finish nothing. Some of 
them were purposely sent to England by the late empress, 
who neglected no measure which might conduce to the ad¬ 
vancement of the manufactory. 1 asked those ’who had 
worked in England, why their wares were so badly finished. 
They replied, they could finish them better, but could not 
bestow the necessary lime 5 for as every article is the pro¬ 
duce of the labour of a single person, the high price such 
additional labour would require would never be obtained. 
The best work we saw was in a manufactory of barometers; 
thermometers, and mathematical instruments ; but the arti¬ 
ficer was a German, who had been instructed under English 
masters in Petersburgh. The late empress bought up al¬ 
most all the work which her English workmen completed. 
To encourage them, she ordered spectacles by the gross, 
and afterwards distributed them in presents. In her pal¬ 
aces she had thermometers in every window ; and as the 
servants continually broke them, her workmen bad suffi¬ 
cient demands to keep them in constant labour by provid¬ 
ing a supply. 

Having a letter to one of the principal persons in the 
imperial manufactory, we were permitted to see the whole 
of it. They showed usasplendid collection of workmanship 
in guns, swords, pistols; &c. designed as presents from the 
inhabitants of Tufa to each member of the royal family, 
upon Paul’s accession to the throne. These offerings were 
refused by the emperour, upon a pretext of dissatisfaetion 
experienced by him from the people of the place. The true 
cause, however, was known to be his steady determination 
of oppressing and insulting every individual, or set of indi¬ 
viduals, patronized by bis mother. Whatever might cast 
odium upon her memory 5 whatever might sully the lustre 
of her fame; by interrupting the progress of her plans 
for publick improvement; by dismissing her statesmen and 
officers; by poisoning the sources whence she dispensed 
happiness among her people ; by overthrowing her estab¬ 
lishments ; blasting the tender, but thriving shoots of 
science, and of the arts which she had planted ; converting 
good to evil, and joy to grief; was the hope and the occn- 
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pation of licr unnatural son. In the few years of his tyra- 
ny (for every one saw that his government would soon end) 
he proved a greater scourge to Russia than can be coun¬ 
terbalanced by another long and glorious career like that 
of Catherine’s, marked by wisdom, wealth, power, con¬ 
quest, glory, and beneficence.* Already every trace of her 
brilliant reign had disappeared. The Russians, on the ac¬ 
cession of Paul, fell baek into the barbarity which charac¬ 
terized the empire before the age of their first Peter. 
The polished nations of Europe will be surprised to learn, 
that immortal as the name of Catherine appears in their 
annals, it was almost forgoten, in Russia, within four'years 
after her death; it remained among the number of priva¬ 
tions enjoined by the long list of publiek proscriptions, 
and was heard only in the howling of the wind that drif¬ 
ted the snows of Siberia; no one dared to mention it. At 
the same time, her favourites were displaced; her minis¬ 
ters rejected ; her officers dismissed; her monuments over¬ 
thrown: even the verst posts, which bore some marks of 
her taste, were demolished; and near their ruins stood a 
series of wooden Harlequinades, in the uniform of their 
mad sovereign. 

Tula, in its present situation, is not likely to prove any 
advantage to the empire; because the inhabitants are una¬ 
ble to raise the water which is wanted to put the whole 
fabrick in motion. The machinery is ill constructed, and 
worse preserved. Every thing seemed out of order. 
Workmen, with long beards, stood staring at each other, 
wondering what was to be done next; while their inten- 
dants and directors were drunk or asleep. Notwithstanding 
all this, they pretended to issue from the manufactory, in 
the common course of business, without any particular 
order from government, thirteen hundred muskets in a 
week. But the name of musket is almost all that connects 
the appearance with the reality. It is wonderful any troops 

* Such, was, at least, the character of her publiek administration. Her 
private vices were those of the people over whom she reigned. The 
reader will find them tolerably portrayed in the “ Secret Memoirs of the 
Court of Peteraburgh a work attributed to Segur. Yet, who shall re¬ 
late the butcheries ol the Orlofs, the Passicks, and Baratinskys, of Rus¬ 
sia? All that Shakspeare has fabled of the cruelties of Richard the third, 
seem to have been realized under the reign of Catherine, whether with 
her connivance has not been ascertained. The “ quick conveyance" of 
her husband, of the Holstein guards, of prince Ivan, might be the work 
<a her favourites; but can we believe Alexius Orlof alone implicated ia 
the late of the innocent daughter of the empress Elizabeth' 
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ran use them : besides being elnmsy and heavy, they miss 
fire five times out of six, and are liable to burst whenever 
discharged. 

The streets of Tula are paved, and its shops and publick 
places present a greater appearance of activity and industry 
Ilian is usual in llussia. The number of its merchants, in¬ 
cluding, I suppose, shopkeepers, is estimated at four thou¬ 
sand ; of which some are very rich. Its commerce, inde¬ 
pendent of the hardware manufactory, consists in European 
merchandise, Greek wines, and other productions, of Tur¬ 
key, The imperial fubrick of arms employed six thousand 
workmen ; and the number of its inhabitants was stated at 
thirty thousand. It stands in a smooth valley, on the bor¬ 
ders of tbe river Upa. There are few woods in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, and yet they produce sufficient fuel for the con- 
-umption of the town. This may be attributed to the very 
great economy introduced by the use of stoves; for the 
heating of which, a few billets, early in the morning, suffice; 
and they continue afterwards to diffuse an equal warmth 
during the whole of the day and following night. If they are 
properly constructed and attended to, there is no method of 
heating apartments with so little expense and so many 
conveniences. In England, stoves are generally made of 
cast iron, which are not merely unwholesome, but, in small 
rooms, very dangerous. Why the Russian and Swedish 
stove has not become common in our country, where every 
article of fuel is so amazingly expensive, must be explained 
by those who prefer more costly, and perhaps more cheerful 
hearths. The generality of houses in Tula are of wood ; 
but the number of those built with stone is considerable,and 
increases daily. Many new buildings afford proof of increas¬ 
ing population. Weobscrved women employed in repairing 
the pavement of the streets, which is kept in good order. 
The dress of the young females, when clean, displays their 
persons to advantage. A white shift covers the arms and 
the body in front3 and is fastened behind with tape. It is 
drawn tight over the breast, and there held together by a 
small button. 

The iron mines in the neighbourhood of this place are 
very considerable; they occupy an extent of more than ten 
miles, in a country somewhat hilly, covered by thick woods. 
The whole of the soil around them is impregnated with 
iron ; but the richest ore is found towards the west. It lies 
scarcely concealed by a superincumbent surface, not more 
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than fourteen inches thick, consisting of sand mixed with 
mould, and sometimes of sand alone. From these mines 
the celebrated forges of Demidof, distant thirty-eight miles 
from Tula, derive their ore. 

As soon as we left Tula, we quitted the main road from 
Moscow to Cherson, and turned off due south, towards Wo- 
ronetz. After ascending the heights above Tula, we were 
carried into a wide and desolate plain, covered only by a 
thin sod, on which herds of cattle were grazing. This de¬ 
viation was not made on our part without apprehension. 
We had reason to fear that unknown roads might not suita 
cariiage ill constructed for adventurous journey; lofty, 
with narrow axle-trees, and more calculated for cities than 
deserts. To our great satisfaction, however, and for tire 
comfort and guidance of others who choose to follow onr 
route, the whole distance to Woronetz may be passed over 
like a bowling-green, and the lightest vehicle would be ex¬ 
posed to no hazard of injury. This vast plain afforded us 
the finest road in the world, not excepting even those of 
Sweden, being all the way a firm, hard turf, exactly like 
that which covers the South Downs in Sussex, and with the 
additional advantage of being, for the most part, level, ex¬ 
tendinglike an ocean,in which the eye roams without discern¬ 
ing a single object to interrupt the uniformity. Over the first 
part of the journey from Tula, small copses in patches might 
be distinguished, and in these we noticed dwarf oaks, the first 
seen since we entered Russia from the Swedish frontier, 
except one in a garden at Moscow, shown there as a scarce 
plant, and cut into a barbarous form, like the Yew-Trees 
in old-fashioned English shrubberies. Among these copses 
were found the Fotentilla anserina , which we had seen at 
Tula; the Asperula odorata, or Sweet Woadroof; and a 
species of Geiim, which I was not able to ascertain. 

The view of Tula from the elevated plain above it, over 
which the road passes towards Woronetz, is very fine. 
There is not a more pleasing prospect in Russia. The 
town itself, with its numerous white buildings, domes, 
towers, and rising spires, is a fine object. Trees are seeu 
skirting the suburban downs, and spreading here and there 
in the valley, while cattle graze all around it. At the 
same time, the ear is greeted by the cheerful noise of indus¬ 
try and manufactures ; the ringing of bells ; the lowing of 
tlie herds ; and the loud chorus of peasants singing 1 heir 
national airs, accompanying the voice, either by the clap- 
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ping of hands, or by the notes of their rude pipes, which 
they still construct of the same materials as the sandals on 
their feet. At this time, also, numerous caravans were 
pasging from the Ukraine and from the Don; and the 
whole constituted so striking a contrast to scenes we had 
long been aceustomed to view in the cold regions of the 
north, that we seemed suddenly transported to a different 
zone. 

The rapture was not of long duration. It is impossible 
to imagine a place more miserable than the town or village 
of Dedilof, the first station, and distant only twenty miles* 
from Tula. It consists of several timber huts, coarsely 
thatched with straw. The interstices of the'trunks of trees, 
which, lying horizontally, form the walls of the huts, are 
filled with mud. It stands in a wide and open district, half 
on the top and half on the bottom of a hill. At first sight 
it appears like a number of dunghills, or heaps of straw; 
and it is only by a very near approach that the traveller can 
he convinced of its being the residence of human beings ; 
much less that it should figure in a Russian map as a lowiu 
It is from seeing such plaees that we may conceive what sort 
of cities and towns afford the names which we find in the 
Russian atlas, so profusely scattered over the eastern prov¬ 
inces of the empire. The wretched state of Dedilof mnst, 
however, be attributed to causes which may desolate the 
fairest cities of the world. It has experienced calamities, 
both of fire and water; and been so often reduced to ashes, 
that its inhabitants dread even the sight of a tobacco-pipe. 
Seeing me light mine, the starosta of the place was sent to 
request 1 would not use it, especially iu the open air, as a 
easual spark might again involve them in flames. Near 
the upper part of this place is an immense pool filled with 
water, which once was level, dry ground, like the rest, and 
covered by houses. Suddenly subterranean waters, penetra¬ 
ting the soil, rendered it so loose, that the ground, with all 
the houses gave way in one night, and the place was trans¬ 
formed into a small lake. As the whole district is swampy, 
rendering the soil naturally loose, and spungy, and water is 
found immediately below the surface, there is reason to 
apprehend, sooner or later, that all the land about it will 
experience the same alteration. This is rendered more 
probable by an event which oecurred a few years ago. At 

* Thirty verst*. 
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a small distance from the pool or lake I have mentioned, is 
another, which owes its origin to a similar catastrophe. The 
inhabitants of Dedilof are peasants, in the greatest poverty, 
and their sole occupation istillage. In our journey thither, 
we invited some of their fellow-sufferers in bondage to drink 
onr king’s health, it being his birth day'[June 4 , 1800 .] 
We had reserved a bottle for the purpose of its celebration'; 
so with hearts yearning for old England, we drank : “ God 
save great George I” as we fled from despotism through a 
land of slaves. 

We were now traversing the southern latitude of our be¬ 
loved country, in a direct line towards the south; and, as 
we approached Woronetz, observed many of our indigenous 
plants; the large thistle, the kilk-weed, dandelion, white 
clover, wood strawberry, plantain, and the dockweed. Sud¬ 
den and loud thunder storms, with hail and rain, majestiek 
rolling clouds, temporary gusts of wind, and transitory sun¬ 
beams, often reminded us of an English spring. Such natu¬ 
ral resemblance is by no means the necessary aecompam-f 
merit of similarity in latitude. Naples and Constantinople 
are, with respect to each other, nearly on the same line of 
latitude; but the climate of the latter is many degree* 
colder. The mild aspect of the plain of Woronetz may be 
attributed to the want of forests, the removal of which, in 
all countries, increases the temperature of their climate. 
It is a well known passage in Horace, which describes the 
mountain ccr;:cfe white with snow; but the climate of Italy 
is now so altered, that such a sight is hardly ever observer 

The next day, June the 5 th, we passed through the toon 
tf Boghoroditz, on an eminence above which place Bobrin¬ 
sky, said to have been a son of the late empress,'by Orlof, 
has a magnificent seat, with an estate of the finest corn 
land in Ifussia, covering an extent of sixteen square miles, 
and containing, as it is reported, seventy thousand peasants. 
Here you travel for miles and miles, and see nothing but 
corn. * It is the richest country in the empire. The roiuls 
are so excellent, that the wagons of the peasants, although 
laden with stones, pass and repass with wooden wheels, 
without any iron. 

The period is uncertain when the little town of Bogho¬ 
roditz was built. Its inhabitants began to hold their 
archives under the Tsar Feodore Alexovitz. The shopkeep¬ 
ers,the Streltzi, and the Puschkari, with about one hundred 
invalid soldiers, have composed, since that time, its inhale 
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Hants. The culture of land is described as being, at pres¬ 
ent, their sole resource, and the fertility of the soil has ren¬ 
dered it remarkably productive. They related, that the 
peasants had even a small superfluity- to sell, which they 
earried to Kaluga and to Tula. This place also affords 
plenty of honey to these towns. 

From Boghoroditz we traversed boundless plains, without 
a single enclosure, until we came to Celo Nikitzkoy, the 
country round whieh has, of late years,been mueh cultivated. 
Formerly it was like the rest of those deserts which the 
Russians call steppes,* and whieh are so frequent south of 
Woronetz. The soil here, notwithstanding its recent des¬ 
olate eoudition, consists of near two feet of good, black, 
vegetable earth, lying upon a bed of marl. The plants we 
observed in flower on this day [June 5 th] are all known ia 
linglaiul; the bird’s foot trefoil, the purple mountain milk 
vetch, the germander, the globe flower, and the wood 
anemone.” Nikitzkoy was once in a low and swampy spot, 
exceedingly unwholsome, in consequence of which, the in¬ 
habitants moved it to the more elevated situation it now 
holds ; hut being tuo lazy to use the materials of the houses 
they had abandoned for (heir new settlement, it was deemed 
expedient to set them on lire ; when the flames communica¬ 
ting to t he peat, of which there is abundance near the place, 
continued burning for six months with great vehemence, in 
spite of all the efforts made to extinguish them. The in¬ 
habitants now suffer much from a scarcity of fuel; yet they 
make no endeavour to colleet the peat which still remains, 
ttud dry it for their hearths as a substitute. We saw here 
it curious funeral ceremuny. The lid of the coffin, being- 
lormed of one pie e of wood, scooped like a canoe, was not 
put on (ill the deceased was laid in his grave. They buried 
him in all his clothes, even to the sandals before described. 
Mead was brought to the grave, to be drank there, in a 
bowl, with a number of small wax bougies stuck rouud the 
rim. The women kept up a kind of musical howl, singing 
their lamentations in strains truly doloruus.f The rest of 

* The word steppe, does not imply what we generally understand by 
the word desert. A steppei s a plain without any visible boundary, perfect¬ 
ly Hal, but frequently covered by spontaneous and luxuriant vegetation* 
It is moreover uninhabited, except by nomade tribes, who pitch their tents 
tliere occasionally, and for a short time. 

f Of the antiquity of this custom, n single passage from the conclusion of 
Homer’* Iliad, as translated by Cow per, will suffice : 

M2 
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the attendants, instead of joining in the dirge, or the cere¬ 
monial rites, were occupied in crossing themselves, and in 
prostrations towards the east, bowing their heads until they 
touched with their foreheads the other graves near the place 
of interment. The lid of the coffin was horn first, covered 
by a linen cloth, after which followed the lower part with 
the body; so that it seemed as if two coffins were carried-to 
one grave. 

We journeyed hence to Bolshoy Platy. Soon after pas¬ 
sing this last village, we observed, on our lefts the novel and 
pleasing appearance of a fine wood; in which I found that 
beautiful plant, the c onvallaria multiflora, in full bloom, near 
six feet in height, and flourishing in great luxuriance. Af¬ 
terwards we came to Effremof, written improperly Ieremow, 
in the Berlin edition of the great map of Rnssia. It is a 
small, insignificant town, upon a high hill, at the foot of 
which flows a river which falls into the Don,written Mets- 
cha, and Jleczu, but pronounced Mecha, or Meha [to mark the 
aspirate more strongly] by the people. In a country so 
monotonous as that we were now passing, interesting infor¬ 
mation is neither expected nor obtained. The nature of the 
-soil, its produce, the uniformity of sceuery, and the dresses 
of the people, afford few remarks, and those nowise im¬ 
portant. Sterne ludicrously, hut wisely, observed that 
nothing puts a writer of travels to so much difficulty, as 
sending him over ail extensive plain. To journey many 
leagues, and say nothing, might seem like inattention ; but 
to write observations of no moment is less pardonable than 
any omission. 

We passed a place which would give ine some difficulty 
if I should attempt to express it hy any law of orthography 
that may convey an idea of the Russian inode of pronuncia¬ 
tion.* Afterwards, leaving the government of Tula, we en¬ 
tered that of Orlof, as we were informed; but in the Berlin 
map it is laid down as the government of Orel. The female 
costume here is very singular. The caps of the women are 
triangular, having the vertex in front; so that the base ex- 

11 singers placed beside him, who should cliaunt 
The strain funereal: they with many a groan 
The dirge began, and still, at every close 
The female train with many a groan replied.” 

* It may be written Nicolyijevha * then, if the ii be pronounced as oOr 
*/. and the v as an^ it becomes Niculayejka , w hich, I believe, is near toe 
nltJ-Jt. 
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tends behind like two horns, which gives them a very odd 
appearance: at the same time they wear a frock, hardly- 
reaching to their knees. In their ears they have large hoop 
rings, uot unlike those lately worn by ladies in London and 
Paris. They had also pendants of pieces of metal attached 
to a handkerchief, or cap, which covered the back part of 
their head. 

Proceeding towards Uelo PetrofskiaPalnia, we were much 
surprised by a spectacle similar to that which Bruce relates 
having seen in Africa. We observed at a considerable dis¬ 
tance vertical columns of sand, reaching, as it appeared^ 
from the earth to the clouds, and passing with amazing 
rapidity across the horizon. Our servant, a Greek, native 
of Constantinople, related an instance of % child in the 
Ukraine, who was taken up by one of such tornados, and, 
after being w hirled round and rouud, had every limb bro¬ 
ken in its fall. He declared he was eye-witness of the ca¬ 
tastrophe. Passing the village I have named, we after¬ 
wards arrived at Elelz, or leletz, a large, paved town of 
considerable extent, situated between the river, whence its 
name has been derived, and the Sossna. This place was 
entirely destroyed by fire in 1743 , and since rebuilt. It 
stands on a lofty and steep hill, and maintains a considera¬ 
ble commerce in cattle ami corn. Agriculture here is in a 
very flourishing state, and the environs abound in wood. 
Its inhabitants consist of merchants, artisans, Pusehari, 
aud Streltzi. Its merchandise is derived from Moscow 
and the Ukraine; and it carries on a great, internal trade 
in the sale of honey and leather to the people of the town 
and neighbourhood. The number of those belonging to 
the crown, paying tribute, amounts to two thousand three 
hundred and twenty-three. We observed a number of forges 
at work, and found that the number of smiths, and other ar¬ 
tificers in iron alone, amounted to two hundred. Eletz is 
renowned for the celebrity of its forges. Part of the iron is 
derived from a mine near the village of Visnistdenez, the 
whole district around which place, to some versts in extent, 
exhibits aferuginous suit. Peasants raise the surface with 
spades until they reach the ore; but as the superficies which 
forms the roof of the mine consists of clay and sand, the 
sides of the apertures they make are very apt to fall in : 
on this account thev make the opening so narrow 7 , that they 
are worked with di’ifieulfy; the operation being carried on 
entirely in shafts without any level, or even inclined excl- 
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vation. There are also in the vicinity of Udgino, upon 
the eastern banks of the Don, in hills of the same name, 
mines of iron in a state of exploration; but as they hare 
hitherto neglected the analysis of their ores, and, instead of 
making any selection, mix the whole together without the 
smallest attention to quality, the metal turns out brittle, de¬ 
fective, anil altogether bad. In the forges of Tula, where 
more caution is used in this respect, the iron is of a very 
superiour nature. 

In the streets of Eletz, I observed large heaps of stone for 
the purpose of building, the substance of which was porous 
and perforated, traversed in all directions by a deposit of 
marine animals. It resembled the kind of limestone found on 
the hanks of the Mosqua, but was more characterised by the 
impressions of the extraneous bodies. Visiting the high hanks 
of the river near the town, I found large masses of a similar 
deposit, lying in regular strata.* Hereafter I shall lake 
occasion to show 7 , that such appearances may be observed 
in all the great, oriental plain, declining from the Aral, the 
Caspian, and the sea of Azof, towards the Black Sea; au- 
tltentick monuments of a vast ocean, once covering the 
whole of Tartary, whose diminished waters are still effect¬ 
ing a further retreat by the channels of Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles. 

A musical instrument, more common in remoter periods, 
amused us in the streets of Eletz. It consisted of two reeds 
put together in the mouth. The performer was a black¬ 
smith’s boy, who played several tunes. The reeds were 
each about six inches in length, and not thicker than a 
quill. Such were the Tibi® used in processions, of which 
representations appear upon antique bas-reliefs, and the 
fresco paintings of Herculaneum and Poinpeia, and upon 
vases found in Grecian tombs. 

From Eletz, we continued our journey through the village 
of Ezvoly to Zadonetz. lu all this route we were con¬ 
tinually met by caravans from the Don, the Crimea, and 
other parts of the south of Russia. These caravans form¬ 
ed a line of wagons, thirty or forty in number, bearing 
brandy, wool, corn, &c. Sometimes they consisted of cat¬ 
tle only; cows of an ash colour, horses, goats, sheep, and 
hogs, all moving in the same promiscuous herd, accompa- 

* We found here the Veronica Serpyllifolia, a Cineraria, which I be¬ 
lieve to be tiie Siborica ; and anew species of Gypsophila, growing with 
Geum Bivale [water Avens] aod Ranumufa s Auric omus [jGioldiiocks.] 
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nied by Malo Russians, Cossacks, and other inhabitants of 
Little Russia and the Ukraine. 

At a short distance from Zadonetz, we crossed the Don 
hy a ferry. It presented a broad, clear, and rapid current. 
The town stands upon a hill above the river, and once 
formed one of a line efforts erected from this place to Za- 
ritziti, to prevent the incursions of the Tartars and Cos- 
sacks. It lias now a superintendent, or Qorodniteh,; and 
appears, like the other towns through which we passed, to 
lie in a thriving state. In all of them new houses were 
building, and the appearance of activity promised improve¬ 
ment. At Zadonetz 1 found a plant which is entirely un¬ 
known. Professor Pallas told me he had never seen it; 
and, as 1 have not yet been able to obtain a name for it 
from any English botanist, I shall reserve the description 
of it for the appendix to this volume. 

From Zadonetz, our journey led us through the sweetest 
country imaginable, covered with woods full offlovvers, fruit 
trees, and a number of plants, which plainly indicated an 
approach to warmer climates. Apple and other fruit frees 
sprouted wild among young oaks, aud vegetables not found 
nearer the north pole. The name of the river will, perhaps, 
not meet the reader’s attention so readily in the compound 
word Zadonetz, as if written Zadonsk; in which manner 
it appears in the best maps. I have imitated the mode of 
pronunciation as nearly as possible. Donetz and Donsk, 
are both names of the Don. Farther to the south, and 
nearer the mouths of the river, the pronunciation is 
sometimes Daneetz, or Darimts, and Tdansets, hence the 
transition to Tanais is not very equivocal; nor can much 
doubt be entertained concerning the origin of the appella¬ 
tion bestowed by the ancients upon the river. In what a 
variety of languages has this word Don, with its roots and 
ramifications, been used to signify a l iver, a lake, or cities 
on the mouths of rivers ! Don, Donets, Dun, Den, Dan, 
Danau, Tan, Tane, Ain, An, En, &e. &c. Thus we have 
Jordan; Tanis a name of Kai's, on the Nile ; Tanybwlch, 
in Wales; Danube; Thames; Ain, and Colerain, in the 
north of Ireland; Eden, in the same country; Tyne, aud 
many others. 

As we advanced through Cclo Chlebnoy, we beheld, at 
a distance on our right hand, the Don rolling in a very ma- 
jcstick and de\ ious course, while the full moon cast her light 
upon its waters. We halted for the night at a place called 
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Bestuzevka, almost a solitary hut in the midst of vvid* 
plains; and were somewhat struck by the singular manner 
in which a peasant cautioned us not to sleep there, but pro¬ 
ceed another gtage. Trifling circumstances of this kind, 
often excite the suspicions of travellers; and in this lonely 
situation we were puzzled by conjectures whether an at¬ 
tempt was made to lead us into, or out of a snare; howe¬ 
ver it ended, like many such adventures, in nothing. 

The next morning, June 7th, was passed very expedi¬ 
tiously, through Celo Staroy Ivotinskoy to the town of Wo- 
ronetz; situated upon a river of the same name, near the 
spot where it falls into the Don. 


CHAPTER XI. 

FROM WORONETZ TO THE TERRITORY OF THE DON 
COSSACKS. 

Present state of Woronetz—Climate and Productions — Gar¬ 
den of Peter the Great—Inundation and Product of the 
Rivers—Increase of Buildings — Arsenal —. Commerce , 
internal and external—Wine if the Don—Change of 
Manners, and of Features—Neglect of Drowned Persons 
— Tumuli—Malo Russians—Plains south of Woronetz 
—Celo Usmani—Podulok Muscovskoy — Mojocks , Ekort- 
zy, and lestakovo—Ivocova 8Loboda — Paulovskoy— 
Plants — Animals — Trade—Hash Conduct of a young 
Peasant—Kazinskoy Chutor—Nizney Momon — Dobrin- 
ka — Metscha — ICasankaia , first Stanitza of the Don 
Cossacks. 

I N the time of Peter the Great, when that monarch came 
to Woronetz to build his first ship of war, there were 
scarce a hundred wooden huts in the place. It is now a 
very handsome town ; and its commerce entitles it to con¬ 
siderable distinction. By means of the Don, it possesses an 
easy intercourse with the Black Sea. Every year, vessels 
go laden to Tscherkaskoy* with corn; and they aecom- 

* The name of this town, the capital of the Don Cossacks, is generally 
pronounced Tscherchasky ; the terminating syllabV which signifies u 
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plish their voyage in about two months. In winter they 
receive merchandise by sledges, from the Crimea and Tur¬ 
key. Its merchants travel into Siberia for furs, and then 
carry them even to the fairs of Francfort. How strange are 
those journeys to an Englishman! The Russian Isvosb- 
chick is seen at Francfort fair; and the same person may 
be found in the remotest parts of Siberia. Sometimes they 
pursue their course even to the coasts opposite England, 
and buy English hardware, cottons, Japan ware, &c. with 
which they travel to all parts of Russia. 

Woronetz, from its remarkable situation, is particularly 
qualified to become a great capital. It is placed so as to en¬ 
joy the advantages both of warm and cold climates, and 
ltolds an intercourse with all parts of the empire. Nature 
is so bountiful to it in the summer, that plants found in very 
southern latitudes grow here almost without care. The wa¬ 
termelon, so rarely in peVfection any where, is as common 
at Woronetz as the cucumber in England, and flourishes in 
the open air, with spicy and aromatiek herbs. Yet the in¬ 
habitants experience very great extremes of temperature; 
having sometimes, by the thermometor of Reaumur, thir¬ 
ty degrees of cold in the w inter, and twenty-eight degrees of 
heat* in the summer. They use the precaution of double 
casements to their windows, as at Moscow aud Petersburg!!, 
aud have very large stoves in all their apartments. In the 
“Journal des savans Voyageurs” published at Herne in 
1792, a commentator attempts to explain the cause of the 
extraordinary difference observed in the productions of the 
climate and soil of Woronetz. when compared with those of 
other countries in the same latitude; by saying that the 
nature of the soil necessarily supplies that which the cli¬ 
mate would not otherwise afford.t The earth is strongly 
impregnated with nitrat of potass in all the environs of 
Woronetz; and it is to the presence of this mineral, 
that extraordinary fertility of the Ukraine has been at¬ 
tributed. The whole country south of Tula abounds with 
it, insomuch that it sometimes effloresces on the soil; and 
several fabricks for extracting it have been established. 
The immediate soil below the town of Woronetz is sand; 

toira, being often thus abbreviated ; as in the instance of Tobolskoi, which 
is called Tobolsby. I have substituted the y for the *, as being more con¬ 
sistent with the usual practice in the English language. 

* Equal to ninclv-five of Fahrenheit. 

t See Note top. 116, Voyages chcz les Pevples A ’ahnouks et les Tar - 
tare o 
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on a steep mound, or bank of which it has been built. I 
lies in the fifty-fourth degree of north latitude. The vine 
yards lof Europe terminate many degrees nearer to. tht 
equator, and yet the vine flourishes at Woronetz. The inha¬ 
bitants neglect to cultivate it . for the purpose of makiu» 
wine; importing it at great expense from the Don Cos¬ 
sacks, the Greeks, Turks, and people of the Crimea. J( 
frequently happens in France, iu the province of Cham¬ 
pagne that the grapes do not attain their maturity; on 
which account sugar i^ substituted in the preparation ol 
the Champagne wine.* At Woronetz, where every facility 
of establishing extensive vineyards has been offered by Na¬ 
ture, they have been entirely neglected. Gmclin endea¬ 
voured to make them sensible ofthe importance and advan¬ 
tages which the town might derive from the growth of 
vines; but hitherto no attention has been paid to them. 
The delicious wine of the Don Cossacks is found here in 
great abundance, hut it sells at very high prices. They serve 
it with a plate of ice, apiece of which is put into the glass 
when the wine is drank. It is light and pleasant, efferves¬ 
cing like Champagne, but having more the flavour of Bur¬ 
gundy. 

Peter tlie Great endeavoured to establish a botanick gar¬ 
den in the neighbourhood of Woronetz, upon a very grand 
scale. This we visited, and found a complete wilderness 
of oaks and other forest tree3, the underwood growing so 
thick under the large trees as to render our passage through 
it impossible. The garden was expressly appropriated to 
experiments in the cultivation of useful plants, fruit-trees, 
vegetables, and what ever else might be found likely to an¬ 
swer the purposes of horticulture iu such a climate. Not¬ 
withstanding all the pains bestowed by that wise monarch 
upon this institution, it fell into neglect, like many others 
calculated for the benefit of liis people, as soon as his pow¬ 
er ceased to enforce the care of if. Gmelin relates,! that 
in liis time, the governour of Woronetz used all possible 
endeavours to restore this garden to its pristine order. The 

* The Champagne wine has been imitated in England with great suc¬ 
cess, by using gooseberries before they ripen, and supplying the want of 
the saccharine acid with loaf sugar. If the process be properly attended 
to, there is often very little difference. Both are artificial compounds. 
The common Champagne wine drank in this country is made with green 
grapes and sugar. The imitation of it, with grecu gocsebenies and sugsr, 
is full as salutary, and frequently as palatable. 

f Journal des savans Voyageurs, p. 114. 
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consequence was, (hat all sorts of fruit-trees, particularly 
the vine, the chestnut, and the filbert, produced the finest 
crops. Saffron flourished in abundance, and many plants 
peculiar to warmer climates. The cherry, the apple, and 
the pear tree grew wild in the forests around the town; but 
the fruit of them, and their better cultivation, was, and is 
still, entirely neglected by the people. I found two plants 
very rare in England, flourishing among the weeds of 
the place, the Campanula patula ^Spreading Bell-flower! 
which grows in South Wales, and near Marlborough; anil 
the Jljuga p>/ramidalis or Mountain Bugle. The other 
plants collected by us in the neighbourhood of Woronetz, 
are given in a note, to avoid the pedantry of crowding the 
text with words not familiar to every reader.* Stagnant 
waters, left by the annual inundation of the river, render 
the place very unwholesome during certain seasons of the 
year. The inhabitants, both in spring and autumn, are 
subject to tertian and quartan fevers, which become epi- 
deinick, and attack hundreds at a time. The want of 
proper remedies for such disorders, and the diet of the 
people, which is then for the most part of very indigesti¬ 
ble food, such as salted fish and salted cucumbers, frequent¬ 
ly causes the ague to degenerate into a continual fever, a 
dropsy, or a consumption. Both the Woronetz and the 
Don supply the inhabitants of all this country with an 
astonishing quantity of fishes; in the list of whieh the 
carp is the most abundant, but they have also tench, ->ter- 
bet, bream, bleak, trout, lamprey, perch, and pike. The 
last absolutely swarm in their rivers, and grow to a prodi¬ 
gious size. The flesh is not on that account coarse, yet it 
is only the poorer class of people who eat it. When nature 
is profuse in her offerings, the love of novelty induces us 
to reject, and even to despise, her bounty. 

The change of season, as at Moscow, does not take place 
at Worouetz with that uncertainty which characterizes our 
climate. Winter regularly begins in December, and ends 
in the middle of March. According to Umelin, the autumn 
resembles a moderate summer. Vegetation is so rapid du¬ 
ring spring, that oil the 9th of June, I saw a pear tree which 
had put forth a strong scion above a yard in length. We 
found the climate so different from the temperature to which 

* Polygonum FugnpyI doit is astivnlis—Cucubalus JSehcn —A 
now species ot' Kuphorfna — S-ilvia nutans-—Verbascum Phanicium— 
CheUdonitim minus—Jianwiculus l!!i/ricus—Viola tricolor (Heart’s-easc.) 

N 
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we had been lately 'accustomed, that we were compelled 
to alter our clothing altogether. The beams of the sun 
were intolerable; while a southeast wind, like a sirocco, 
blew frequently and even tempestuously, causing insuffera¬ 
ble heat, during the time we remained here. The only me¬ 
thod we had of 5 cooling our apartments was by shutting the 
windows and drawing curtains over them. Perhaps the 
sndden transition we had made from colder countries, might 
render us peculiarly sensible of the oppressive heat of the 
atmosphere. 

New buildings were rising in all parts of the town; and 
the suburbs appeared so extensive, that it was very difficult 
to form any correct idea of the probable future extent of the 
place. The town was evidently joining with its suburbs; and 
we were informed that it would include a village or two be¬ 
sides. It is placed on the very lofty, steep, and sloping 
elevation I have mentioned, to which nature has given the 
appearance of a rampart; so that, when viewed from the 
river below, it looks like a prodigious, artificial fortifica¬ 
tion. Doubtless it might be rendered a plaee of very great 
strength, as there are no eminences that could command the 
works on its weakest side. Small lanterns, dispersed about 
upon posts, serve to light the town. The streets are very 
wide, without being paved; nor is it probable that so neces¬ 
sary an improvement will speedily take place. 

The arsenal, erected by Peter the Great, still remains, 
although in a ruinous condition. We visited the little, 
sandy island below the town on w hich he built his first ship 
of war, when he projected the conquest of the Black Sea. 
It is now covered by storehouses, caldrons, and tubs, for the 
preparation of grease, which is a great article of trade here, 
and which they send to England and to America in vast 
quantities. The principal merchant happening to be upon 
the spot, he asked me what the English could possibly do 
with all the grease he sent to their country. The stench 
from the bones and horns of animals, slaughtered for the 
purpose of obtaining grease, made the spot absolutely in¬ 
tolerable. It formerly presented a more interesting spec¬ 
tacle, vv hen Peter, at once king and carpenter, superintended 
his works in this place. He here built himself a little 
wooden hut, and a small church opposite the arsenal,on the 
side of the river immediately below the town. Then it was 
that the greatest monarch in the world surrounded by a few 
hovels, in a land of savage people, accustomed only to their 
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rafts and canoes, w as seen daily squabbling with his work¬ 
men on a little mound of sand, and building a ship of war. 

Iron is one of the principal articles of trade in the town 
and occupies the chief business of the shops. They also, 
manufacture large quantities of cloth for the army; and 
have a building for the preparation of vitriol. Large balls 
of chalk or lime are piled up before their doors, as in 
Moscow, Tula, and other places. The cloth factory was 
established by Peter the Great, and is the most considerable 
in ltussia. Peter resided here in the year 1705; and at the 
same time he was also engaged in building Petersburgh. 
In the magazines for grease they employ the cattle of the 
country, and, boiling them down, make two sorts of fat. 
The first sort is exported to England; the second consumed 
in Russia, in making soap. Ten poud of the best sort, sells 
sometimes, in Petersburgh as high as sixty three roubles. 
The carriage from Woronetz to Petersburgh costs about 
eighty copeeks per poud. If they contract with English 
merchants in Petersburgh to the amount of one hundred 
thousand roubles, they receive fifty thousand in advance, 
to enable them to buy cattle. This practice of purchasing 
cattle to boil into grease has of late years enormously ad¬ 
vanced the price of meat. Fourteen years ago, a pond of 
beef sold in Woronetz for twenty-six copeeks; mutton for 
thirty; and now the poud of beef costs two roubles, and the 
poud of mutton sixty copeeks. In return for the corn car¬ 
ried annually to Tseherkaskoy and Azof, they bring back 
raisins, fi^s, Greek wines, and the wines of the Don Cos¬ 
sacks. '1 lie salt consumed iu Woronetz is supplied from 
a remarkable salt lake in the neighbourhood of Saratof, so 
impregnated with it, that fine crystals form on any substance 
placed in the water. Sugar is very dear, and all of it 
brought from Petersburgh. The necessaries of life are, 
generally speaking, cheap. The carriers of Woronetz go 
every three years to Tobolsky in Siberia, which is a ren¬ 
dezvous for all caravans bound to Kiatka, on the frontier 
of China. From Tobolsky they form one immense caravan 
to Kiatka. Afterwards, returning to Tobolsky, they dis¬ 
perse, according to their several routes. From Siberia 
they bring furs ; from Kiatka, Chinese merchandize of all 
sorts,as tea, raw manufactured silk,porcelain, and precious 
stones. The Chinese, upon their arrival at Kiatka, also 
furnish them with the productions of Kamschatka,brought 
from St. Peter and St. Paul. Thus laden, many of them 
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set out for Francfort, and bring back muslin, cainbrick, 
silks, the porcelain of Saxony, and the manufactures of 
Kngland. 

Four men, with their captain, offered to take us by water 
to Tscherkaskoy for two hundred and fifty roubles ; inelu¬ 
ding a necessary purchase of boats, anchors, sails, oars, &c. 
The river is apt to be shallow during summer, and we 
should have been two mouths in getting there : the distance 
is fifteen hundred versts. The best wine of the Don is 
made upon the river, about three hundred versts before ar¬ 
riving at Tscherkaskoy from Woronetz. Fourteen bottles 
sell there for one rouble and fifty copeeks. They are apt 
to make it before the grape ripens ; and I find this to be 
the case with all wine which exhibits effervescence. Their 
white wine is the best when the fruit is suffered to ripen 
which very rarely happens. 

Approaching the southern part of the empire, the strong 
characteristicks of the Russian people are less frequently 
observed. Happily for the traveller, in proportion gs his 
distance is increased from that which has been erroneously 
considered the civilized part of the country, he has less to 
complain of theft, of fraud, and of dissimulation. In (he 
more northern provinces, he is cautioned to beware of the 
inhabitants of the Ukraine, and the Cossacks, by an unprin¬ 
cipled race of men, with w hom the Cossack and the Tartar 
are degraded in comparison. The chambers of our inn 
were immediately over the town jail; and it is quite un¬ 
necessary to add of what nation its tenants were composed. 
The Russian finds it dangerous to travel in the Ukraine, 
and along the Don, because he is conscious the inhabitants 
of these countries know too well with whom they have to 
deal. The Cossack, when engaged in war, and remote from 
his native land, is a robber, because plunder is apart of the 
military discipline in which he has been educated ; but when 
a stranger enters the district in which he resides with his 
family and connexions, and confides his property to their 
care, no people are found more hospitable, or more honour¬ 
able. Concerning the inhabitants of the country called Jllalo- 
Jlussia , a French gentleman, who had long resided among 
them, assured me lie used neither locks to his doors, nor to 
his coffers ; and among the Cossacks, as in Sweden, a trunk 
may be sent open, fora distance of five hundred miles, with¬ 
out risking the loss of any of its contents. Mr. Rowan, 
banker of Moscow', was compelled, by the breaking of his 
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carriage, to abandon it in the midst of the territory of the 
Don Cossacks : and it was afterwards brought safe to him 
at Taganroek, with all its appurtenances and contents, by 
the unsolicited and disinterested labour of that people,* 
Who would venture to leave a carriage, or even a trunk, 
although encased, doubly locked, and directed among the 
Russians ? 

From the time we left Tula, a remarkable change was 
visible in the features of the people, which I was unable to 
explain. The peasants had frequently the straight yellow 
hair of the inhabitants of Finland, and the same light com¬ 
plexion ; neither resembling Russians, Poles nor Cossaeks. 
At Woronetz, the gypsey tribe was very prevalent; and a 
mixed race, resulting from their intermarriage with Rus¬ 
sians. 

The horrid practice of burying persons alive often takes 
place in Russia,from the ignorance of the inhabitants. Sus¬ 
pended animation, occasioned bv the vapour of their stoves, 
or accidents of drowning, are always considered lost eases ; 
and the unhappy sufferer is immediately committed to the 
grave, without any attempt towards recovery. They send 
only for a police officer, to note down the circumstances of 
the disaster; and, without»the smallest effort towards 
restoring respiration, proceed with the ceremony of inter¬ 
ment. 

A poor woman, in bathing, during our stay at Woronetz, 
got out of her depth. She struggled some time with the 
stream, and, being carried by it about three hundred yards, 
was taken out by some peasants before she had either suuk 
or lost her power of motion. When laid on the earth, she 
groaned and moved ; but the water which had been swal¬ 
lowed, rendered her face black, and she became apparently 
lifeless. She was, therefore, immediately pronounced to be 
really dead. No endeavour on our part, accompanied by 
persuasion and by offers of money, could induce the specta¬ 
tors to touch the body, or suffer any remedy to be attempted 
for her recovery. They seemed afraid to approacli what 
they considered as a corpse. In vain we explained to them 
the process by which persons, so circumstanced, are restored 
to life in England. They stood at a distance, crossing them¬ 
selves, and shaking their heads; and in this manner the 

* Of this fact I was assured by Mr. Rowan himself, to whom I am in¬ 
debted for many instances of politeness and attention during the time I 
resided in Moscow. 

ivr o 
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poor woman was left upon the shore, until it would have 
been too late to have made use of any means for her recov¬ 
ery. If she was not afterwards buried alive, her death was 
certainly owing to a shameful and obstinate neglect of rem¬ 
edies, which,in her case, promised every prospect of success. 
The police officer gave in his memorial, and her body was 
committed to the grave. 

We left Woronetz on the 12th of June, crossing the river 
at the bottom of the (own, and entering plains as before. 
The swamps which are below Woronetz at once explain 
theeause of the annual fevers to which its inhabitants are 
liable; and must exhale, during warm seasons, as unwhole¬ 
some vapours as those which rise from the fens of Italy. 

There are few finer prospects than that of Woronetz, 
viewed a few versts from the town,on the road to Paulovsky. 
Throughout the whole of this country are seen dispersed, 
over immense plains, mounds of earth covered with a fine 
turf; the sepulchres of the ancient world, common to almost 
every habitable country. If there exists any thing of former 
times, which may afford monuments of antediluvian man¬ 
ners, it is this mode of burial. They seem to mark the 
progress of population in the first ages after the dispersion; 
rising wherever the posterity of Noah came. Whether 
under the form of a mound in Scandinavia and Russia; a 
barrow in England ; a cairn in Wales, Scotland, and Ire¬ 
land ; or of those heaps which the modern Greeks and 
Turks call tepe ; or lastly, in the more artificial shape of a 
pyramid in Egypt; they had, universally, the same origin. 
They present the simplest and sublimest monument which 
any generation could raise over the bodies of their progeni¬ 
tors ; calculated for almost endless duration, and speaJdug 
a language more impressive than the most studied epitaph 
upon Parian marble. When beheld in a distant evening 
horizon, skirted by the rays of the setting sun, and, as it 
were, touching the clouds which hover over them, imagina¬ 
tion pictures the spirits of heroes of remoter periods descen¬ 
ding to irradiate a warriour’s grave. Some of them rose 
in such regular forms, with so simple and yet so artificial a 
shape, in a plain otherwise perfectly flat and level, that no 
doubt whatever could he entertained concerning them. 
Others, still more ancient, have at last sunk into the earth, 
and left a hollow place, encircled by a kind of fosse, which 
still marks their pristine situation. Again, others, by the 
passage of the plough annually upon their surface, have 
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been considerably diminished. I know no appearance of 
antiquity more interesting than these tumuli. 

We met frequent caravans of the Malo-Russians, who 
differ altogether from the inhabitants of the rest of Russia. 
Their features are those of the Polonese, or Cossacks. 
They are a mueh more noble race, and stouter and better 
looking people than the Russians, and superiour to them in 
every thing that can exalt one set of men above another. 
They are cleaner, more industrious, more honest, more gen¬ 
erous, more polite, more courageous, more hospitable, more 
truly pious, and, of course, less superstitious. Their lan¬ 
guage only differs from the Russian, as the dialect of the 
meridional provinces of France does from the dialect spo¬ 
ken near Paris. They have, in many instances, converted 
the desolate steppe* into fields of corn. Their caravans 
are drawn by oxen, which proceed about thirty versts in a 
day. Toward evening, they halt in the middle-of a plain, near 
some pool of water ; when their little wagons are all drawn 
up in circle, and their cattle are suffered to graze around; 
while the drivers, stretched out upon the smooth turf, take 
their repose, or enjoy their pipe, after the toil and heat of 
the day. If they meet a carriage, they all take off their 
caps and bow. The meanest Russians bow to each other, 
but never to a stranger. 

South of Woronetz we found the country perfectly level, 
and the roads (if a fine turf lawn may be so denominated) 
the finest, at this season, in (be whole world. The turf 
upon which we travelled was smooth and firm, w ithout a 
sione or pebble, or even the mark of w heels, and w e expe¬ 
rienced tittle or no dust. Nothing could be more delightful 
than this part of our journey. The w hole of these immense 
plains were enamelled with the greatest variety of flowers 
imaginable. The list of plants we collected is much too nu¬ 
merous for the text.f The earth seemed covered with the 

* Stepfte is the name given in the south of Russia to those plains which 
though capable of cultivation, have never been tilled. They are covered 
with wild plants; and sometimes, perhaps, improperly, called deserts. 

t Androsace Septentrional is—Centavrca myriocephala—Stipa penna- 
ta — Cerastium — Lithrum virgatum — Asclepias Vincetoxicnm — lielphir 
ilium Larkspur] —Vida f i amwnica. Also the following, v eil 

known in England : Salvia pmtensis [Meadow Clary] —Gnaphtdium ilio 
ream — Geranium ticnin [ W ood Crane’s bill] —Geutn Urbunvm —— 

JSlyosotis Siorpioide-i [ Mouse-ear Scorpion Grass] —Ciuubidus Otiies 
[plows on New market heath ];—Sisymbrium atnphibium\nloug the barks 
ot the Cam) —Erysimum barb aria (Yellow Rocket—Bitter Winter 
On*). 
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richest and most beautiful blossoms, fragrant, aromatick, 
and, in many instances entirely new to the eye of a British 
traveller. Even during the "heat of the day, refreshing 
breezes wafted a thousand odours, and all the air was per¬ 
fumed. The skylark was in full song; and various insects, 
with painted wings, either filled the air, or were seen 
couched in the blossoms. Advancing nearer to the Don, 
turtle doves, as tame as domesliek pigeons, flew about our 
carriage. The pools were filled with wild-fowl; and dogs, 
like those of Abruzzo mountains, guarded the numerous 
herds and flocks which were passing or grazing. Melons 
of different sorts flourished in the cultivated, though open 
grounds, near the villages, covering several acres of land. 

At Celo Usmani we were employed collecting plants. 
Some were entirely new to our eyes. Others, 1 believe, are 
found in England; particularly the Echiumrubrmu, falsely 
called Italicum by Gmelin ; which began to flourish about 
this place, and was afterwards very common. It grows 
chiefly among corn. The women of the Don, he says, use 
it as a colour for their cheeks; as the root, when fresh, 
yields a beautiful, verinillion tint. The peasants also ex¬ 
tract a gum from it. It is engraved in the Journal des sa- 
vans Foyageurs. Gmelin recommended its transplanta¬ 
tion, and the application of its colouring properties, to ob¬ 
jects of more importance. We observed also the Spiriea 
jilipendula, which is found on the hills near Cambridge, 
and some varieties of the Centaurea; also the Onosma 
echio'ides, Veronica Jlustriaca, Pedicnlaris tuberosa, and 
Salvia pratensis. It is from the root of the Onosma, as we 
were informed, that the Tartar women obtain their rouge. 

Usmani is entirely inhabited by Russians; and whenever 
that is the case, towards the south of the empire, a village 
resembles nothing more than a number of stacks of straw 
or dried weeds. The female peasants were seated on the 
turf before their huts, spinning. Their machines are not 
quite so simple as those used in many parts of Italy. They 
consisted of wooden combs, placed on a stick driven into 
the ground to contain the flax, and not rising higher than 
the knee; while the left hand managed the spindle. The 
person at work was therefore compelled to sit during the 
employment. This manner of living afforded a striking con¬ 
trast to the government that oppresses them; for we ob¬ 
served an air of liberty in these w ild and wide plains, 
which ill agreed with the reflections we had before made 
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•n the general condition of the peasants. The severity of 
the winter here is hardly recencileable with the appear¬ 
ance of a country abounding in plants which are found ill 
warm climates. Yet the snow annually affords a sledge 
road the whole way from the Gulph of Finland to the sea 
of Azof. 

From Celo Usmani we travelled over similar fine plains 
to Podnlok Moseovskoy, where we passed the night in a 
wretched village, whose miserable inhabitants were not 
even able to strike a light. Nothing could be more revolt¬ 
ing than the sight of the hovels in which they lived, open 
to all the inclemencies of the weather, and destitute of eve¬ 
ry comfort and common convenience of life. They were said 
to be settlers from Tver. 

The next morning, June 13th, we passed the village of 
Mojocks, and came to Ekortzy, where we halted to take 
some refreshments under a penthouse, upon the back of a 
kibitki ; the heat of the sun being almost insupportable. 
The people were kind; and a coarse meal, on that account, 
became agreeable. We began to perceive, that the farther 
w e advanced from the common hordes of the Russians, the 
more politeness and hospitality we should experience; 
exactly the reverse of that which we had been taught to 
expect by the inhabitants of Moscow. The deserts, as they 
had described them, instead of proving a bare and sandy 
waste, presented verdant lawns, covered with herbage, 
though sometimes dry, and scorched by the rays of a very 
powerful sun. 

Near Ekortzy we added the Verbascum Phoenicium to our 
herbary: and between Ekortzy and Iestakovo, on a high, 
bleak, chalky soil, we found the rarest plants which occur¬ 
red during our whole route; Draba Mpina, and Polygala 
Sibirica. Professor Pallas could hardly credit the evi¬ 
dence of his senses when he afterwards saw them among 
our collection in the Crimea. Near the same spot we also 
observed that beautiful plant, the Clematis lntegrifolia, 
exhibiting colours of blue and gold; with others, which be¬ 
ing less remarkable, are given in the subjoined note.* 
l'he first regular establishment of Malo-Russians which 
w e saw’, occurred afier leaving Iestakovo. It was called 
Locova Slobodu, The houses were all whitewashed, like 
many of the cottages in Wales ; and this operation is per- 

* Other varieties of Vrt'bascvni. — .ilyssitm incanum , and montanwn • 
Sideriti* Montana. Varieties of Genista, and Vida (Jassubica, 
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formed annually, with great care. Such distinguishing 
cleanliness appeared within them, that a traveller might 
fancy himself transported, in the course of a few miles, 
from Russia to Holland. Their apartments,even the ceilings 
and the beams in the roof, are regularly washed. Their ta¬ 
bles aud benches shine with washing and rubbing,and remin¬ 
ded us of the interiour of cottages in Norway. Their court 
yard, stables, and out-houses, with every thing -belonging 
to them, bespoke industry and neatness. In their little 
kitchens, instead of the darkness and smoky hue of the 
Russians, even the mouths of their stoves were white. 
Their utensils and domestick vessels were all bright and 
well polished. They kept poultry, and had plenty of eattle. 
Their little gardens were filled with fruit trees, which gave 
an English character to their houses. The third nation 
with whose dwellings I have compared the cottages of 
Malo-Russia ; that is to say, having a Welch exteriour, 
a Norwegian interiour, and the gardens and out-houses of 
the English peasantry. They had neat floors: and although 
the roof was thatched, its interiour was wainscotted. There 
was no where any appearanee of dirt or vermin. 

The inhabitants, in their features, resemble Cossacks, 
and both these people bear a similitude to the Poles ; being, 
doubtless, all derived from one common stock. The dress 
of unmarried vvomeu is much the same among the Malo- 
Russians and the Don Cossacks. They both wear a kelt, 
or petticoat, of one piece of cloth fastened round the waist. 
Sometimes, particularly among more aged females, this 
pettieoat consists of two pieces, like two aprons, fastened 
on before and behind. The necks of the girls are laden 
with large red beads, falling in several rows over the breast. 
The fingers, both of men and women, bear rings with glass 
gems, &c. On the forehead of the females, if they wear 
any thing, is a simple bandeau, or gilded cap ; and from 
behind hang rows of antique eoius, or false pieces sold to 
them for that purpose, which imitate the ancient coin of 
their own and of other countries. The hair of unmarried 
women hangs in a long braid down the back, terminated by 
a ribband with a knot. Their language is pleasing, and 
full of diminutives. But the resemblance which these peo¬ 
ple bear, in certain circumstances of drees and manners, to 
the Scotch Highlanders, is very remarkable. The cloth 
petticoat before mentioned, is checkered like the Scotch 
plaid, and answers to the kelt worn iu certain parts of Scot- 
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land, even at this day. They have also, among their musi¬ 
cal instruments, the bagpipe and the Jew’s-harp; the former 
of which, like those used in North Britain and in Finland, 
is common to the Cossacks as well as the Malo-Russians. 
Another point of resemblance may be found in the love of 
spirituous liquors. The Malo-Russians are truly a merry 
race, and much given to drinking ; but this habit prevails 
among all barbarous nations. 

From hence we proceeded to Paulovskoy, situated upon 
a high sandy bank, on the eastern side of the Don. It is a 
small town, and at a distance makes a pleasing appearance; 
but consists of little more than a church, and a few wooden 
houses remote from each other ; yet, being built in straight 
rows, their situation gives the appearance of streets to the 
wide roads which run between them. The river here, broad 
and rapid, makes a noble appearance; and barges, laden 
with corn, were seen moving with its current towards the 
sea of Azof. Close to its waters we found a variety of beau¬ 
tiful plants. The stipa pennata, celebrated in Russian songs, 
waved its feathery locks, as in almost all the steppes. In 
the branches of the artemisia campestris, insects had caused 
excrescences, which the Tartar nations use to light their 
pipes. The climbing birthwort [Jlristolochia Clematitis J a 
rare British plant, though found at Whittlesford in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, and at Stanton in Suffolk, appeared among 
southernwood, the woody nightshade, the water crowfoot, 
and the fleabane. The rest were all strangers.* On the 
eastern banks are extensive low woods, hardly rising above 
the head, which are so tilled with nightingales, that their 
songs are heard, even in the town, during the whole night. 
There is, moreover, a sort of toad, or frog, which (he em¬ 
press Elizabeth caused to be brought to the marshes near 
Moscow. Its croaking is loud and deep-toned, and may 
almost be termed musical; filling the air with full, hollow 
sounds, very like the cry of the old English harrier. They 
are not known in the north of Europe. Their noise is in 
general so great, as to be heard for miles, joining with, and 
sometimes overpowering, the. sweeter melody of nightin¬ 
gales. This circumstance gives quite a new character to 
the evening and the night. Poets in Russia cannot speak of 
the silence and solemnity of the. midnight hour. It is a loud 

* Campanula Sibirica—Dracocephalum Iluyschiana—Onosma simpU- 
cissima—Anthemis tinctorie. 
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and busy clamour, totally in contradiction to the opening of 
Gray’s Elegy, and the First Night of Young. 

Peter the first founded Paulovskoy, and named it in hon¬ 
our of St. Paul. It was designed as a frontier town against 
the Tartars and Turks. At that time the territory of the 
former extended to Bachniut, on the southern side of the 
Donetz; and that of the Turks to the place where now 
stands the fortress of Dimitri, upon the Don. Its founder 
had here a botaniek garden, as at Woronetz; but not a 
trace remains. The underwood about the place, which in 
Gmelin’s time was a forest, and which is daily diminishing, 
contains, as well as the steppes around, hears, wolves, foxes, 
martens, hares, weasels, ermins, and squirrels. Among the 
birds,not common elsewhere, may be mentioned the pelican, 
vast flights of which arrive annually from the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azof, accompanied by swans, cranes, storks, 
and geese. They alight at the mouths of the Don, and 
proceed up the river; and in autumn they return hy the 
same route. The pelicans construct their nests of rushes, 
and line the interiour with moss, or any soft herb. These 
nests are found only upon the small iselets of the river, and 
places where moss may be procured. They lay two white 
eggs, about the size of those of the swan, and employ tile 
same time in hatching. If disturbed while sitting, they 
hide their eggs in the water; and take them out afterwards 
with their bill, when they believe the danger removed. 
They Kve altogether upon fish, and consume a prodigious 
quantify. The Russian naturalists give a curious account 
of this bird’s mode of fishing, with the assistance of the 
cormorant. The pelican extends its wiugs, and troubles 
the water; while the cormorant, diving to the bottom, 
drives the fish to the surface; and.the pelican, continuing 
the motion of its wings, advances towards the shore, where 
the fish are taken among the shallows. Afterwards, the cor¬ 
morant, without further ceremony, helps himself out of the 
peliean’s beak.* 

The principal trade here carried on is in grease and 
fruit; which latter article, particularly the watermelon, is 
carried to Moscow and Petersbureh. They plant it in the 
open fields, where it covers whole acres of land. In the 
steppes near the town, I observed about thirty women hoeing 
a piece of unenclosed ground, for the euiture of this deli- 


* Journal des savans Voyagsuro, p. 144. 
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oious vegetable. Tbat a plant, which is hardly in perfec¬ 
tion any where, should thrive upon the rivers in this part 
of Russia, and in such a latitude, is very remarkable. 
Perhaps its flavour does not depend upon latitude. At 
Naples, although so highly, extolled, they seldom ripen. 
In Egypt they are even worse. Indeed, the only place 
where I have seen the watermelon attain its full colour, 
size, and maturity, is at Jaffa, on the coast of Syria. 

We found ouwelves among Russians at Paulovskoy, and 
narrowly escaped with our lives. Fortunately, the alarm 
their eonduet might have excited, for the safety of our 
future journey, was unheeded. Sleeping in the carriage, I 
was awakened by some person gently opening the doer; 
and could perceive, though it was somewhat dark, a man 
extending his arm in a menacing manner. I believed him 
to be a Russian, sustaining his national characteristick by 
a valedictory theft; as our time of remaining among them 
was now drawing to a close. But I was afterwards infor¬ 
med, and indeed the man’s conduct seemed to prove it that 
his design was to assassinate. Hoping to seize him by the 
hair, I made a sudden effort; but, eluding my grasp, he 
escaped; and although the alarm was immediately given, 
he could not then be discovered. Soon after, putting my 
head out of the carriage to call the servant, a large stone 
thrown with great violence, struck the frame of the wiudow', 
close to my head; sounding so like the report of a pistol, 
that at first I believed a pistol had been discharged close to 
me. Upon this a second search was made, and a man in 
consequence detected, pretending to sleep in one of the 
kibitkis in the court-yard of the inn. The fellow, whether 
guilty or not, we compelled to mount the barouche box, 
and to sit there as sentinel, while I made a third attempt to 
obtain a little repose. Suddenly my companion, who was 
in the house, came running into the yard, followed by the 
servatits'aml all the family, to tell me that the front of the 
inn was assailed by some persons without, who had poured 
a shower of stones through the windows, and brokeu every 
pane of glass. Determined to sell our lives as dearly as 
possible, we drew our sabres and marched together towards 
the residence ofthegovernour, a very worthy man, who in- 
staniy rose from his bed, and instituted au inquiry, which 
continued the whole of the night. At the same time, soldiers 
were stationed with the carriage, and the patrol doubled. 
Towards morning they brought in a young man. whom 

V 
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they .staled to have detected in the aet of making liis escape 
from the out-houses of oar inn ; and it was during his ex¬ 
amination that the cause of all this disorder was made 
known. He proved to be a lover of one of the girls of the 
house; and, as she had refused to come out when he sent 
for her, his jealousy had persuaded him that he was slighted 
on our account. In a fit of desperate fury, he had, therefore, 
resolved to wreak his vengeance upon some of the party, if 
not upon all; in which undertaking he had been aided by 
some of his comrades. The poor fellow was more an object 
of pity than resentment, and we began to intercede for his 
pardon ; but the governour insisted upon making an exam¬ 
ple of him ; and they led him away, sulky, and as it seemed, 
nothing loth, to be flogged. As he went, he still vowed re¬ 
venge; declaring, that he was not alone in the business; 
for that fifteen of his confederates had made an oath to be 
revenged, not only upon the girl, but upon all her family, 
for her inconstancy to him. 

The governour provided us with a powerful escort; and, 
early in the morning, we continued our journey. The 
roads have been all changed since Gmelin and other trav¬ 
ellers visited this part of Russia. We proceeded from 
Paulovskoy to Kazinskoy Cliutor, a village inhabited by 
Malo-llussians and Russians mingled together. The 
distinction between the two people might be made without 
the smallest inquiry, from the striking contrast between 
filth and cleanliness. In the stable of the posthouse we 
found about twenty horses, kept with a degree of order and 
neatness w hich would have done credit to any nobleman’s 
stud in Britain. The house of the poor superintendant 
villager was equally admirable. Every thing appeared 
clean and decent. There was no litter, nor was anything 
cut of its place. It was quite a new tiling to us, to hesitate 
whether we should eleau our boots before walking into an 
apartment, on the floor of which I would rather have dined 
than on the table of any Russian prince. 

This village is situated in the most wild and open steppes, 
among the short herbage of which we noticed the land 
tortoise. Its flesh is esteemed a great delicacy; as it is in 
the Archipelago and in all Turkish cities. Boat loads of 
them are carried from the Greek isles to the markets of 
Constantinople. After leaving Kazinskoy, we passed 
through several very large villages, scattered over valleys, 
each of which appeared to consist rather of several hamlets 
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tliau of one, and arrived at Nizney Momen. Nothing worth 
observation occurred, except the plants we collected.* 
The heat was intense : the country like that before descri¬ 
bed. We found our vinegar, which had been recommen¬ 
ded to us at Moscow, to be a pleasing and salutary ingred¬ 
ient in bad water, and a most delicious solace, when expo¬ 
sed to the schorching rays of the sun, with parched lips, 
and mouths full of dust. It was impossible to resist the 
temptation of drinking it without any admixture of water; 
and to the practice of doingso,may be attributed, perhaps, 
the weak state of health into which I afterwardsfell. We 
considered it, at this time, the most valuable part of our 
baggage; and afterwards, in Kuban Tartary, derived from 
it the only means of sustaining the fatigue and languor 
caused by the heat of the climate and bad air. 

The next place we came to was Dobriuka: and here, 
for the first tune, we found an establishment of Cossacks; 
although but few appeared, and even these mixed with 
Malo-Russians. The church was new, a largfeand hand¬ 
some, white building, erected by the emperour Paul. Oth¬ 
ers of the same nature appeared in most of the neighbouring 
villages. That of Dobrinka makes a conspicuous appear¬ 
ance several miles before the traveller readies it. If hap¬ 
piness could be found under the Russian government, it 
might be said to dwell in Dobrinka; a peaceable and plea¬ 
sant spot, full of neat, little, w hite cottages, tenanted by a 
healthy, and apparently contented, society. They live’ in 
the greatest tranquility, removed from all the spies, 
tax-gatherers, police officers, and other despots of the coun¬ 
try. We were received into one of the court-yards, which 
they all have before their houses, with a hearty welcome, 
and smiling countenances, very different from the lowering 
brows, and contracted, suspicious eyes, to which we haa 
been so often accustomed. At sun-set, all the cows belong¬ 
ing to the inhabitants caine, in one large troop, lowing into 
the village. No driver was necessary; for, as the herd 
entered, they separated into parties, and retired of their 
own accord to their respestive owners, in order to be milked. 
The Malo-Russians, with their numerous families, were 
seated on the ground, in circles before their neat, little hab- 

* Of these, some are known in one country, viz. the Tragopogon prc~ 
trwte, nr Goat’s-beard, and Potentilla argentea. Those more rare, are, 
till' Gladiolus imbricatm, w Inch is not found even in our botanick gardens; 
Astragalus Onobrychis, fdesperis matroualis ,• amt Campanula Sibirica, 
We observed idsolt new species of it/chni ", 
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Rations, eating their supper; and, being all happy and 
merry together, offered a pieture of contentment and peace 
not often found within Russian territories.* 

About two iu the afternoon of the nest day, having been 
detained for want of horses at Metscha, we arrived at Ka- 
sankaia, one of the largest stanitzas of the Don Cossacks 
and the first within their territory. As I am now entering 
upon the description of a very interesting part of our jour¬ 
ney, I shall be particularly careful to note whatever obser¬ 
vations may occur. They relate to a country very little 
visited, and, on that account, very little known; where 
every thing is interesting, because every thing presents 
what has not been seen before. The independent mode of 
life of the people; their indolence at home; their activity 
iu war ; their remote situation with regard to the rest of Eu¬ 
rope; the rank they hold in the great scale of society ; all 
require consideration. 


CHAPTER XII. 

TERRITORY OF THE DON COSSACKS. 

Appearance of the Cossacks at Kasankaia — House of the 
Ataman- -Ideal Dangers of the Country — Voyage by Witter 
—Amusements and Dances of the People—Departure 
Steppes—River Lazovai — Visit to a Camp of CalmwMt 
—Of their Brandy distilled from Mare's Milk—Personal 
Appearance of Calmuclcs — Arts, Armour, and Weapons, 
i —Recreations and Condition of Life — -Acenovskaia— 
Of the Suroke, or Marmot, of the Steppes—The Biroke 
and Suslick—Nature of Villages named in Russian Maps 
—Stragglers from the Army—Distinction between Cos¬ 
sacks of the Steppes and of the Don — Kamenskaia—Iron 
Foundries of Lugan—Etymology of the word Tanais — 
Numerous Camps of Calmucks—Approach to Oxai. 

I NHERE is something extremely martial, and even inti¬ 
midating, in the first appearance of a Cossack. His 
dignified and majestiek look ; his elevated brows, and dark 
mustaches ; his tall helmet of black wool, terminated by a 

* We observed here a plant Mhicli grows outlie lulls near Cambridge) 
the Rethjtarum Onobry 'chia. 
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crimson sack, with its plume, laced festoon, and white cock¬ 
ade ; his upright posture; the ease and elegance of his 
gait; give him an air of great importance. AVe found them 
in considerable number at Kasankaia, lounging before their 
houses, aud conversing in such large parties, that it seemed 
as if we were entering their capital. Their dresses were 
much richer than any thing we had seen in Russia, although 
all were uniform. Each person’s habit consisted of a blue 
jacket, edged with gold and lined with silk, fastened by 
hooks across the chest. Beneath the jaeket appeared a silk 
waistcoat, the lower part of which was concealed by the 
sash. Large and long trowsers, either of the same mate¬ 
rial as the jacket, or of white dimity, kept remarkably 
clean, were fastened high above the waist, and covered their 
boots. The sabre is not worn, except on horseback, on a 
journey, or in war. In its place is substituted a switch or 
cane, with an ivory head, which every Cossack bears in his 
hand, as an appendage of his dress ; being at all times pre¬ 
pared to mount his horse at a moment’s notice. Their cap 
or hemlet is the most beautiful part of the costume ; because 
it is becoming to every set of features. It adds considerably 
to 1 heir height| and gives, with the addition of whiskers, 
a military air to the most insignificant figure. They wear 
their hair short round the head, but not thin upon the crown. 
It is generally dark, thick, and quite straight. The eap is 
covered by a very soft and shining black wool. Some of 
them have civil and military distinctions of habit; wearing 
in time of peace, instead of the jacket, a long frock without 
buttons. The sash is sometimes yellow, green, or red, 
though generally black; and they wear large, military 
gloves. There is no nation in the world more neat with 
regard to dress ; and, whether young or old, it seems to be¬ 
come them all. A quiet life seems quite uusuited to their 
disposition. They loiter about, having no employment to 
interest them ; and passionately fond of war, seem distres¬ 
sed by the indolence of peace.* 

" The territory of the Don Cossacks, which is almost entirety pas¬ 
ture land, is divided into stanitzus , or cantons (for many stanitzas now 
contain more than a single village-) To each of these, a certain portion' 
ol land amt fishing is allotted by government, and an annual allowance of 
corn lrom Voronelz and the northern provinces, accordiugto the returned 
number id Cossacks. They are free from all taxes, even those on salt ami 
i.i 1 '"'?' .The distribution of land to individuals in each stanitza is set¬ 
tled by the inhabitants and their ataman, l-'rom the ataman an appeal 
may be made to the chancery at Circask. The allotment of land, anil the 
ashcry wluch each Cossack possesses, may be let out by him to farm, ami 
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The ataman, or chief of the stanitzu, approached us with 
very great respect and complaisance, as soon as we arrived. 
Notice at the same time was given to all the inhabitants, 
not to quit the town without his knowledge, until every¬ 
thing the travellers might require was ascertained and pro¬ 
vided. He begged to conduct us to quarters, as he expres¬ 
sed it; and brought us for that purpose to his own house, 
which he gave up entirely to our use. It was pleasantly 
situated above the Don, with an open, covered arcade, or 
wpoden gallery, in which we breakfasted and dined while 
w-e staid. His cave of provisions was in the court yard; 
and he made his wife and daughters open it for our use. 
I had the curiosity to descend into this place. It was floor¬ 
ed with ice ; upon which I observed sterlet, and other fishes 
of the Don, with game, and other luxuries. The house was 
perfectly clean and comfortable; so much so, that we could 
not resist the pressing invitation made to us of remaining 
a short time, to study the manners of the Cossacks, in a 
town nearly as large as their capital. 

It was amusing to observe the temporary respect they 
paid the ataman. If he convened any of the inhabitants on 
business, however trivial, they made their obeisance before 
him, standing bareheaded, as in the presence of a sovereign; 
but the moment the assembly was dissolved, he passed un¬ 
heeded among them, receiving no other mark of respect 
than any of the other Cossacks. It is an oftice to which 
the election is annual; but if an ataman is particularly 
popular, he may retain his station, by re-election, during 
many years. I believe this does not often happen. Our 
host w as in his first year, and his predecessors had been 
generally changed when the time arrived. We soon per¬ 
ceived that the Cossacks were a people characterized by 

often is so : and it is a frequent abuse to insert the names of children in the 
return of Cossacks, to entitle them to seniority in becoming officers. 
Formerly, the ataman himself marched at the head of his stanitza; now 
he mefely sends the required contingent, which is put under officers named 
by the crown. The Cossack, in consequence of his allowance, may be 
summoned to serve for any term, not exceeding three years, in any part 
of the world ; mounted, armed, and clothed, at his own expense, and sup¬ 
plying any deficiency which may occur. Food, pay, and camp equipage, 
are furnished by government. Those who have served three years, are 
not liable, or at least are not usually called upon, to serve abroad, except 
during particular emergencies. They are employed, however, in the cor¬ 
don along the Caucasus, and in the duties of the post and police. After 
twenty years’ service, they become free from all employment, except the 
home duties of the police, and assisting the passage of the corn barges over 
the shallows of the Don. After twenty-five years they are entirely free,” 
Ueb er's MS- Journal. 
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threat liveliness and animation ; little disposed to industrious 
occupation, but fond of amusement, and violent if tlieir 
passions are roused. In tlieir dances, drinking, songs, and 
discussions, they betray great vehemence. They have 
abundance of excellent food, and as much brandy as they 
may think proper to drink. It is therefore surprising, that 
order is so well maintained in their stanitzas. 

However indisposed a traveller may be to listen to those 
false alarms which the inhabitants of every country raise in 
the minds of strangers who wish to explore any remote part 
of their territory, it is not possible, at all times, to disregard 
such relations, especially when they come from persons of 
the highest authority, and who pretend to accurate know¬ 
ledge of the facts they pretend to substantiate. In Russia, 
there wag not an individual of any respectability with whom 
we conversed upon the subject of our journey, who did not 
endeavour to dissuade us from the danger of traversing 
what they termed “ the deserts of the Don Cossacks /” It end¬ 
ed, as such accounts generally do, in misrepresentation and 
absurdity. Among the Russians, indeed, we were constant¬ 
ly exposed to danger ; either from imposition which it was 
hazardous to detect, or from insult it was fearful to resent; 
and in both cases the consequences affected our security. 
The very earliest view of the Cossacks showed us a brave, 
generous, and hospitable people. If we questioned them 
concerning the dangers of the country, we were referred to 
districts tenanted liy wandering Calinucks; yet we after¬ 
wards found no cause of reasonable alarm, even in the very 
eamps of that singular race of men. At Paulovskoy, they 
told ns the emperour’s courier had been stopped with the 
mail. We doubted the fact in the first instance; and then 
concluded, that if the mail had been really stolen, the theft 
was committed by the Russians, who raised the clamour, 
and not by tli£ Cossacks, to whom the robbery had been 
imputed. In war, the Russians found them a desperate 
anil dangerous euemy; and mauy a bitter remembrance of 
chastisement and defeat induces them to vilify a people 
whom they fear. The Cossacks are justified in acting to¬ 
wards the Russians as they have uniformly done; that is 
to say, in withdrawing, as much as possible, from all com¬ 
munion with a race of men, whose association might 
corrupt, but could never advance the interests of their so¬ 
ciety. After these remarks it must, nevertheless, be con¬ 
fessed, that we were compelled to take an escort with us 
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throughout the Cossack territory, and to place a guard 
over our carriage at night; precautions, doubtless, often 
calculated to excite the ridicule of the people among whom 
we travelled; yet even the Cossaeks themselves urged 
their necessity, “ on account,” they said, “ of the Cal- 
mueks.” 

One evil consequence, which arises from attention paid to 
tales of danger, is the habit it occasions of putting false 
representations even on the most harmless and trivial inci¬ 
dents. The first night of our residence among the Cossaeks 
we were full of idle fancies. The ataman was intoxicated, 
and, accompanied by his wife, set off into the country, leav¬ 
ing ns in possession of his house. As we had heard a violent 
altercation without doors, and saw the ataman in the corner 
of the court, frequently whispering to other Cossacks, and 
pointing to our carriage, the effect of the silly stories we had 
heard began to operate, and we imagined some preparation 
was making to rob its; for which purpose it was necessary 
to get rid of the ataman and his wife, as they might other¬ 
wise be made responsible for our safety. The apprehen¬ 
sion of our servants did not diminish the suspicion thus ex¬ 
cited, and we concluded the plot more probable as we knew 
they had never before seen an equipage so attended. 
Since this happened, I have every reason to believe that 
the good old ataman was only giving directions for our ad¬ 
vantage, and, like all intoxicated persons, was making an 
important coneern of the most trifling business, such as 
cording and repairing our wheels, and a few other commis¬ 
sions we wished to have executed. How easy is it for tra¬ 
vellers, so circumstanced, to raise an alarm about nothing; 
make a great stir to defend themselves against ideal dan¬ 
ger; offend those who intended good instead of evil; and 
finish, by congratulating themselves upon an escape, when 
there was not the slightest reason for an apprehension ! 

We received a visit, on the evening of our arrival, from 
the ataman of one of the neighbouring stanitzas, who chanc¬ 
ed to be in the place. He represented the voyage down the 
Don to Tscherehaskoy as very pleasant, but tedious ; and 
that it would require at least a month for its performance. 
The musquitos also are very troublesome upon the water; 
and the voyage is liable to impediments, from the frequent 
shallows of the river. 

Below the town, which stands on the western bank of the 
Don, we beheld the river, augmented to a most magnificent' 
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piece of water, rolling in a full and copious tide, and mark¬ 
ing its progress through a sterile country by clumps of 
trees and flowers, and an abundant vegetation, which al¬ 
ways hangs about its sloping gides; bat all beyond is bare 
and desolate. I bathed frequently, and found the current 
very rapid. The fine sterlets caught here were often 
brought to regale us during our stay. I preserved one of 
them tolerably well; but they have been often engraved; 
and. were this not the case, a young sturgeon will give a 
very good idea of their appearance. Anne, large fish is 
also taken in this river, like the bream in shape, but quite 
equal to the sterlet in flavour. We had one served up 
which weighed half a poud, ([eighteen pounds.] 

The women of this place are very beautiful. The shops 
are supplied with several articles of luxury which we did 
not expeot to find; such as loafsugar, ribands, costly silks, 
and other wares of large towns. But by much the most nu¬ 
merous articles were sabres. The Cossacks call this wea¬ 
pon sabla ; the Poles and Molo-Russians, sabel. We found 
the bagpipe frequently in use. The puppets common in Ca¬ 
labria, and carried by the inhabitants of that part of Italy 
over all Europe, were much in vogue here. These consist 
of tw o small figures suspended by a string, one end of which 
a piper fastens to his knee, or to qne of nis fingers ; while 
the other end is held by a gimblet screwed into a table or 
floor; and, by the motion of the knee, the figures are made 
to move in time. The Cnlabriaus manage tnem with great 
dexterity, and often collect a crowd in the streets of London 
and Paris. We saw also the Cossack dance, which much 
resembles the dance of the gypsies in Russia, and our 
English hornpipe. Like every other national dance, it is 
licentious. As the female recedes or approaches, the male 
dancer expresses his desire or his disappointment; yet so 
adapted is the figure of the dance to the small rooms in 
which such exercise is chiefly carried on, that the perform¬ 
ers hardly stir from one spot. The whole expression is by 
movements of the body, especially of the arms and head, 
accompanied by short and sudden shrieks, and by whistling. 
The method they exhibited of moving the head from one 
shoulder to the other, while the hands are held up near the 
ears, is common to the dances of all the Tartars, Chinese, 
and even the inhabitants of the isles in the Pacifick Ocean. 

In the evening of June 18, we left this hospitable stanit- 
za. crossing the Don on a raft. The people of the house, iq 
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which we had been so comfortably lodged, positively refused 
to aecept payment for all the trouble we had given them. 
No entreaty could prevail upon any one of them to allow us 
further satisfaction, by any remuneration. “ Cossacks,” 
said they, “ do not sell their hospitality.”* 

The view of Kasankaia, from the southern side of the 
river, is very fine. Its large church, with numerous domes, 
stands in the center. To the right and left, extend neat and 
numerous wooden houses. The Don flows below ; which 
forms a fine front, with the busy raft, constantly employed 
in conveying the caravans across the ferry. In all parts of 
the river above Kasankaia, it seems to flow over a bed of 
chalk; and its banks, gently swelling upwards from the 
water, rise like the South Downs of Sussex; often disclo¬ 
sing the chalk, of which they consist. Farther down, and 
near the water’s edge, low copses of wood almost always 
accompany its course; but they diminish as it draws near¬ 
er to Tscherchaskoy, the inhabitants of whieh town derive 
all their wood from the Volga. , 

As soon as we left Kasankaia, we entered the steppes in 
good earnest, with a view to traverse their whole extent to 
Tscherchaskoy. These are not cultivated; yet, bleak and 
desolate as their appearance during winter must be,' they 
have in summer the aspect of a wild, continued meadow. 
The herbage rises as high as the knee, full of flowers, and 
exhibiting a most interesting collection of plants. No one 
collects or cuts this herbage. The soil, though neglected, 
is very fine. We passed some oaks, in the first part of our 
journey, whieh had the largest leaves I ever saw.’ Our 
Cossack escort galloped before js with their long lanees, 
and were of great use in clearing'the road of caravans, and 
in tracing the best track over which a carriage might expe¬ 
ditiously pass. We were pleased in surveying our little ar¬ 
my, all going full speed ; but thought it would avail us lit¬ 
tle, if the stories we had heard of banditti in the steppes 
had really been true. For ourselves, we were totally un¬ 
armed, with the exception of our sabres; and these were 
under lock and key, in the sword case. We relied, there¬ 
fore, solely on our Cossacks, who seemed quite delighted 
with any thing that promised even the hope of a skirmish, 

* €t L’hospitalite est en usage par toute la Petite Russie ; ct un etran- 
ger qui y voyage n’a jamais besoin de faire de la depense, pour son logc* 
raent et sa nourriture.” Scherer. Annates de la Petite Russie, tern i, 
p. 103. Paris, 1/88. 
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and, proud ol‘their employment, scoured the plains, armed 
with pistols, sabres, and lances, twelve feet in length. 

Thus escorted and accoutred, we proceeded thirty versts 
before evening, and passed the night in a spot full ef 
swamps, stinking fens, and muddy pools, near whose stag¬ 
nant waters a number of caravans had also halted. The mos¬ 
quitos were in great number, and very troublesome. Our 
Cossacks slept the whole night on the damp ground, and in 
the open air, almost naked, around our carriage. The 
atmosphere of such a country must, in summer, be pestilen¬ 
tial. It resembled the Pontine marshes in Italy; being full 
of reeds, bulrushes, and tall flags, in which was heard the 
constant clamour of frogs and toads, whose croaking over¬ 
powered every other sound during the night. But in the 
morning, the chorus of a great variety of birds, with the 
humming of innumerable insects, and the pleasing appear¬ 
ance of a flowery wilderness, gave a liveliness to the flat 
and wide prospect, which made the desert very interesting; 
and we renewed our journey. The name of this place was 
called Tichaia ; and thereabouts the river Lazovia lias its 
source. We followed its tardy and almost stagnant waters 
through the steppes, to a place named from it, Vercynia 
Lazovaia. On its banks I collected the sinapis nigra , and 
convolvulus arvensis, or common bindweed, well known in 
England. - 

We afterwards observed a camp of Calmncks, not far 
from the track we pursued, lying oft’ in the plain to the 
right. As we much wished to visit that people, it was 
thought prudent to send a part of our Cossack escort before, 
in order to apprise them or our inclination', and to ask their 
permission. The sight of our carriage, and of the party that 
was approaching with it, seemed to throw them into great, 
confusion. We observed them running baekvvards and for¬ 
wards from one tentto another, and movingseveral of their 
goods. As we drew near on foot, about half a dozen gigan- 
liek figures came towards us, stark naked, except a cloth 
hound round the waist, with greasy, shining, and almost 
black skins, and black hair braided in a long cue behind. 
They began talking very fast, in so loud a tone, and so un¬ 
couth a language, that we were a little intimidated. 1 
shook hands with the foremost, which seemed to pacify 
them, and we w ere invited to alargctent. Near its entrance 
hung a quantity of horse flesh, with the limbs of dogs, cats, 
marmots, rats. &e. drying in the sun, and quite black. 
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Within the tent we found some women, though it was diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish the sexes, so horrid and inhuman was 
their appearance. Two of them, covered with grease, were 
lousing each other; and it surprised us, that they did not 
discontinue their work, or even look up as we entered. 
Through a grated lattice, in the side of the tent, we saw 
some younger women peeping, of more handsome features, 
but truly Calmuck, with long, black hair hanging in thick 
hraids on each side of the faee, and fastened at the end with 
bits of lead or tin. In their ears they wore shells, and large 
pearls of a very irregular shape, or some substance much 
resembling pearl. The old women were eating raw horse¬ 
flesh, tearing it off from large bones which they held in 
their hands. Others, squatted on the ground, in their tents, 
were smoking, with pipes not two inches in length, much 
after the manner of Laplanders. In other respects, the two 
people, although both of eastern origin, and both nomade 
tribes, bear little resemblance. The manner of living among 
the Calmucks is much superiour to that of the Laplanders. 
The tents of the former are better constructed, stronger, 
more spaeious, and contain many of the luxuries of life; 
such as very warm and very good beds, handsome carpets 
and mats, domestick utensils, and materials of art and 
science, painting and writing.* The Calmuck is agiant, the 
Laplander a dwarf; both are filthy in their persons ; but the 
Calmuck more so than perhaps any other nation. I am not 
otherwise authorised in comparing together tribes so re¬ 
mote from all connexion with each other, than by assert¬ 
ing, from my own observation, that both are oriental, cha¬ 
racterized by some habits and appearanees in common; de¬ 
ferring, at the same time, all further illustration of the sub¬ 
ject until a more appropriate opportunity. I shall have 
occasion to speak at large of the Laplanders, in another 
part of my travels. 

Every body has heard of the koumiss, and the brandy 
which Calmucks are said to distil from the milk of mares. 
The manner of preparing these liquors has been differently 
related, and, perhaps, is not always the same. They assured 
us that the brandy was merely distilled from butter-milk. 
The milk which they collect over night, is churned in the 
morning into butter; and the butter-milk is distilled over a 

* These tents are of a circular form, with a hole at the top;. they are 
constructed of canes, and covered with a thick felt made of camels hair. 
In the Calmuck language they are called Khnbiika 
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fire made with the dung of their cattle, particularly the 
dromedary, which makes a steady and clear fire, like peat. 
But other accounts have been given both of the koumiss 
and the brandy. It has been usual to confound them, and 
to consider the koumiss as their appellation for the brandy 
so obtained. By every information I could gain, not only 
here, but in many other camps which we afterwards visited, 
they are different modifications of the same thing, although 
different liquors; the koumiss being a kind of sour milk, 
like that so much used by the Laplanders, called pirn, and 
which has undergone in a certain degree, the vinous fer¬ 
mentation ; and the brandy, and ardent spirit obtained from 
koumiss by distillation. In making the koumiss, they some¬ 
times employ the milk of cows, but never, if mare’s milk 
can be had; as the koumiss from the latter yields three 
times as much brandy as that made from cow’s milk. The 
manner of preparing the koumiss is, combining one-sixth 
part of warm water with any given quantity of warm 
mare’s milk. To this they further add, as a leaven, a little 
old koumiss, and agitate the mass till fermentation ensues. 
To produce the vinous fermentation, artificial heat and 
more agitation is sometimes necessary. This affords what 
is called koumiss. A subsequent process of distillation af¬ 
terwards obtains an ardent spirit from the koumiss. They 
gave us this last beverage in a wooden bowl, calling it villa. 
In their owu language it bears the very remarkable appel¬ 
lation of rack and racky, doubtless nearly allied to the 
names of our East-India spirit, rack and arrack. We 
brought away a quart bottle of it, and considered it very 
weak, bad brandy, not unlike the common spirit distilled by 
the Swedes and other northern nations. Some of their women 
were busy making it in an adjoining tent. The simplicity 
of the operation, and of their machinery, was very charac- 
teristick of the antiquity of this chymical process. Their 
still was constructed of mud, or very coarse clay ; and for 
the neck of the retort they employed a cane. The receiver 
of the still was entirely covered by a coating of wet clay. 
The brandy had already passed over. The woman who had 
the management of the distillery, wishing to give us a taste 
of the spirit, thrust a stick, with a small tuft of camel's 
hair at its end, through the external covering of clay : and 
thus t jllecting a small quantity of the brandy, she drew 
out the stick, dropped a portion upon the retort, and waving 
the instrument above her head, scattered the remaining 

P 
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liquor in the air. Tasked the meaning of this ceremony, 
and was answered, that it is a religious custom, to give 
always the first drop of the brandy which they draw from 
the receiver to their god. The stick was then plunged into 
the receiver a second time; when more brandy adhering 
to the camel’s hair, she squeezed it into the palm of her 
dirty and greasy hand, and, having tasted the liquor, pre¬ 
sented it to our lips. 

The covering of their tents consists of neat and well made 
mats, such as we see brought from India ; and also felt, or 
coarse woollen cloths. Whenever a Calmuck marries, he 
must build one of these tents, and one for every child he has 
by that marriage. If a husband dies, his widow becomes the 
property of bis brother, if the latter chooses to accept of her. 
The distinction between married and unmarried women is 
in their hair. A married woman wears her hair braided, 
and falling over her shoulders, on each side of her face; 
but a virgin has only a single braid hanging down the mid¬ 
dle of her back. Their tents were all of a circular form; 
near which we observed a party of their children, from the 
age of five, to fourteen, playing at the Russian game before 
mentioned, with knuckle-bones. We delighted them by 
making a scramble with a few copeeks. They were quite 
naked, and with skins perfectly blaek. Further off, a herd 
of their dromedaries were grazing. 

Of all the inhabitants of the Russian empire, the Cal- 
tnucks are the most distinguished by peculiarity of feature, 
and manners. In their personal appearance, they are 
atblelick, and very forbidding. Their hair is coarse and 
black ; their language harsh and guttural. They inhabit 
Thibet, Bucharia, and the countries lying to tile north of 
Persia, India, and China; but, from their vagrant habits, 
(hey may be found in all the southern parts of'Russia, even 
to the banks of the Dnieper. The Cossacks alone esteem 
them, and intermarry with them.* This union sometimes 

* In opposition to this remark, I find it stated in Mr. Helier’s Journal, 
that “ Calmuck servants are greatly esteemed all over Russia, for ihcir 
intelligence aud fidelity and I recollect seeing some of them in tlrat 
capacity among English families in Eetersburgh. The most remarkable 
instance ever known of an expatriated Calmuck, was that of an artist em- 
p’nyed by the carl of Elgin, whom I saw (a second Anacharsis, from the 
plains of Scythia) executing most beautiful designs among the ruins of 
Athens. Some Russian family had prcviouslv sent him to finish his ‘‘'tidies 
in Rome, where he acquired the highest perfection in design, klc bad 
the peculiar features, and many of the manners, of the nomade Calmucks. 
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produces women of very great beauty; although nothing 
is more hideous than a Calmuek. High, prominent, ana 
broad cheek-bones ; very little eyes, widely separated from 
each other; a tint and broad nose : coarse, greasy, jet block 
hair; scarcely any eye-brows; and enormous, prominent 
ears ; compose no very inviting portrait. 

Their women are uncommonly hardy ; and on horseback 
outstrip their male companions in the race. The stories 
related of their placing pieces of horse-flesh under the 
saddle, in order to prepare them for food, are perfectly 
true. They acknowledged that it was a common practice 
among them on a journey, and that a steak so dressed became 
tender and palatable, lu their large camps, they have always 
cutlers, and other artificers in copper, brass, and iron; 
sometimes goldsmiths, who make trinketsfor their women, 
idols of gold and silver, and vessels for their altars; also 
persons expert at inlaid work, enamelling, and many arts 
which we vainly imagine peculiar to nations in a* state 
of refinement. One very remarkable fact^ and which I 
should hesitate in asserting if I had not found it confirmed 
by the observations of other travellers,* is, that, from time 
immemorial, the orieutal tribes of Calmucks have posses¬ 
sed the art of making gunpowder. They boil the efflore¬ 
scence of nitrat of potass in a strong lie of poplar and birch 
ashes, and leave it to crystalize; after which they pound 
the crystals with two parts of sulphur, and as much char¬ 
coal ; then, wetting the mixture, they place it in a caldron 
over a charcoal fire, until the powder begins to granulate. 
The generality of Calmucks, when equipped for war, pro¬ 
tect the head by a helmet of steel, with a gilded crest, to 
which is fixed a net-work of iron rings, falling over the 
neck, aud shoulders, and hanging as low as the eye-brows in 
front. They wear upon their body, after the eastern man¬ 
ner, a tissue of similar w ork, formed of iron or steel rings 
mailed together which adapts itself to the shape, and yields 
readily to all positions of the body; and ought, therefore, 
rather to be called a shirt, thau a coat, of mail. The most 
beautiful of these are manufactured in Persia, and are val¬ 
ued as equivalent to fifty horses. The cheaper sort are 
made of scales of tin, and sell only for six or eight horses 
each; but these are more common among the Chinese, and 
in the Mogul territory. Their other arms are lances, bow* 

* Journal des savans Foyageurs, p. 434 
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and arrows,poignards,and sabres. The richest only hear fire¬ 
arms which are, therefore, always regarded as a mark of 
distinction, and kept with the utmost care, in cases made of 
badger’s skins. Their most valuable bows are made of the 
wild goat’s horn, or whalebone; the ordinary sort, of 
maple, or thin slips of elm or fir, fastened together, and 
bound with a covering of linden or birch bark. 

Their amusements are, hunting, wrestling, archery, and 
horseracing. They are not addicted to drunkenness, 
though they hold drinking parties, which continue for half 
a day at a time, without interruption. Upon such occa¬ 
sions, every one brings his share of brandy and koumiss j 
and the whole stock is placed upon the ground, in the open 
air, the guests forming a circle, seated around it. One of 
them, squatted by the vessels which contain the liquor, 
performs the office of cup-bearer. The young women place 
themselves by the men, and begin songs of love or war, of 
fabulous ad ventpre, or heroiek achievement. Thus the fete is 
kept up, the guests passing the cup round, and singing the 
whole time, until the stock o.f liquor is expended. During 
all this ceremony, no one is seen to rise from (he party, nor 
does any one interrupt the harmony of the assembly, by riot 
or intoxication. In the long nights of winter, the young 
people of both sexes amuse themselves with musick, dan¬ 
cing, and singing. Their most common musical instrument 
is the balalaika, or two-stringed lute; which is often rep¬ 
resented in their paintings. These paintings preserve very 
interesting memorials of the ancient superstition of eastern 
nations; inasmuch as they present us with objects of pagan 
w orship common to the earliest my thology of Egypt and of 
Greece. The arts of painting and musick may be supposed 
to have continued little liable to alteration among them, 
from the remotest periods of their history. As for their 
dances, they consist more in movements of the hands and 
the arms, than of the feet.. In winter they also play at 
cards, draughts, backgammon, and chess. Their love of 
gambling is so great, that they will spend entire nights at 
play; and lose, in a single sitting, the whole of what they 
possess, even to the clothes on their body. In fact, it may 
be said of Calmueks, that the greatest part of their life is 
spent in amusement. Wretelied and revolting as their ap¬ 
pearance is to more civilized people, they would he indeed 
miserable, in their own estimation; if compelled to change 
their mode of living for ours. Both Gmelin and Pallas 
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relate, that they deem a residence in houses so insupporta¬ 
ble, that to be shut up in the confined air of a close apart¬ 
ment, when under the necessity of going into towns, and 
making visits of embassy or commerce, was considered by 
them with a degree of iiorrour. Among the diseases to 
which they are exposed by their diet and want of cleanli¬ 
ness, may be mentioned tiie itch, to which they are very 
subject, and malignant fevers, w hich are very fatal to them 
during the heat of summer. The venereal disease causes 
great ravages; but it is said to prevail chiefly in those 
camps where their princess reside, and not to be often fonnd 
among the lower orders. They give to this disorder a 
name very expressive of the estimation in which they hold 
their mode of life, signifying “ the house disease.”* 
Having occasion hereafter to notice this people again, 1 shall 
only add the observations of one of the celebrated travel¬ 
lers before mentioned, who, after considering the privations 
to which they are exposed, places their situation in a (joint 
of view more favourable, perhaps, than 1 have done. “For 
t lse rest.” says lie, “ to whateverdegree of wretchedness the 

{ loorest of the Calmucks may be reduced, it is very rare to be- 
lold them dijectcd by sorrow, and they are never subdued by 
despair. The generality, notwithstanding a mode of life 
which appears so adverse to health, attain to a robust and 
very advanced old age. Their disorders are neither very 
frequent, nor very dangerous. Few become gray headed 
at forty or fifty. Persons from eighty to a hundred years 
of age are by no means uncommon among them; and at 
that advanced period of life they still sustain with great 
ease the fatigue of horsemanship. A simple and uniform 
diet;t the tree air which they uninterruptedly respire; 
inured, vigorous, and healthy bodies; continual exercise, 
without care, without laborious employment; such are the 
natural causes of these felicitous effects.” 

Leaving this encampment, we continued traversing the 
steppes in a southwesterly direction, and passed a very neat 
village belonging to a rich Greek, who, to our great sur- 

f irise, had established a residence in the midst of these deso- 
ate plains. *As we advanced, we perceived that wherever 

* Or rather, u derived from those who live in houses” 

f I at a loss to reconcile this statement with the real diet of the Cal' 
mucks. Can that porperly he deemed simplt\ which consists of the gross" 
est t.nimal food of all kinds, without admixture of vegetable diet, without 
bread, or any of the fruits of the earth ? 

P* 
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rivers intersect the steppes, there are villages, anti plenty 
of inhabitants. A manuscript map at Tscherchaskoy, con¬ 
firmed the truth of this observation. No maps have been 
hitherto published in Europe which give an accurate notiou 
of the country. A stranger crossing the Cossack territory, 
might suppose himself in a desert, and yet be in the midst: 
of villages. The road, it is true, does not often disclose 
them ; but frequently, when we were crossing a river, and 
believed ourselves in the midst of the most uninhabited 
country, which might be compared to a boundless meadow, 
we beheld villages to the right and left of us, concealed, by 
the depth of the banks of the river, below the level of the 
plain; not a single house or church of which would have 
been otherwise discerned. * We were approaching, in an 
oblique direction, the Lazovai, now augmented to a consi¬ 
derable river. As we drew near, its opposite banks rose 
considerably higher than the usual appearance of the coun¬ 
try with fine clusters and patches of trees. Before we 
arrived at Acenovskaia, it was even mountainous. On its 
western side, we saw a neat village, called Jernvchaia, 
pleasingly situated beneath the hills, with a new and hand¬ 
some church. Indeed the churches are every where good, 
and much superiour to what we find in our eountry villages in 
England, both as to architecture and interionr decoration. 
At the top of the mountainous elevation on the western side 
of the river, stood one of the largest of those tumuli of 
which 1 have before spoken, and which abound all over this 
eountry. They become more numerous, and increase ia 
size, nearer to the Don and the sea of Azof. Finding the 
water clear and the eurrent rapid, I took the opportunity 
of bathing; and recommend the practice to all travellers, 
as essential to the preservation of health. 

From Acenovskaia, we continued our route over steppes 
apparently destitute of any habitation. Dromedaries were 
feeding,as ifsole tenants ofthese wide pastures. Mr.Cripps 
got upon the back of one of them, as the animal was kneel¬ 
ing; which immediately rose, and, with a very majestick 
pace, bore him towards the carriage. Our horses were so 

* “ Erected, or rather concealed,” says Gibbon, accuflMhly describing the 
dwellings of their forefathers, “ in the depth of forests, on the banks of ri¬ 
vers, or the edge of morasses, we may, not perhaps without flattery, com¬ 
pare them to the architecture of the beaver ; which they resembled in a 
double issue, to the land and water, for the esoape of the savage inha¬ 
bitant, an animal less cleanly, less diligent, and less social, than lhat mar¬ 
vellous quadruped.” History of the Homan Empire, chap. xlii. 
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i crritied at the sight, that they broke the ropes, and we had 
great difficulty in tranquilizing them. The dromedary hav- 
ingpasseil, made offinto the plain, with his head erect, pre¬ 
pared, no doubt, to undertake an expedition to very distant 
regions; when my friend, having satisfied his curiosity, let 
himselfdown from his lofty back, asfromtheroofofahouse, 
and fell with some violence on the ground; leaving the dro¬ 
medary to prosecute his voluntary journey, which he con¬ 
tinued as farjas our eyes could follow him. 

Innumerable inhabitants of a smaller race people these 
immense plains. Among the number of them, is an animal 
which the natives call suroke; the marmot of the Alps. 1 
have seen Savoyards at Paris leading them about for show. 
They grow here to the size of a large badger; aud so much 
resemble the hear in their manner and appearance, that, 
until we became acquainted with the true history of the 
suroke, we considered it as a non-descript animal, and cal¬ 
led it ursa minima subterranea. Such mistakes are not 
uncommon in zoology. Naturalists frequently add to the 
nomenclature of animals by superfluous appellations. A 
beautiful little quadruped, called jerboa iu Egypt, has been 
described in other countries as a distinct animal, under the 
various names of musjaculus, subterraneous hare, vaulting 
rat, leaper, &c. &c. but it is the same creature every where, 
and bears to the kangaroo the degree of relationship which 
a ii/.ard has to the crocodile. I shall describe it more mi¬ 
nutely hereafter. Our present business is with the suroke, 
which is seen in all parts of the steppes , sitting erect, near 
its burrow, on the slightest alarm, whistling very loud, 
and observing all around. It makes such extensive, sub¬ 
terraneous chambers, that the ground is perforated in all 
directions, and the land destroyed wherever the animal is 
found. Its colour is a grayish brown. It has five fingers 
upon each of its paws, which very much resemble human 
hands, and are used after the same manner. The mouth, 
tecili, ami head, are like those of the squirrel; but the ears 
are shorter, its fine eyes are round, full, dark, and bright; 
tin. tail is short; the belly generally protuberant and very 
large. It deiours whatever it finds with the greatest vo¬ 
racity ; mid remains in a state of torpor half the time of 
its existence. Many of the peasants keep these creatures 
tame iu their houses. We purchased no less than four, which 
lived and travelled with us in our carriage, and gave us an 
opportunity to study their natural history. They were 
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always playing, or sleeping, beneath our feet, to the great an¬ 
noyance of our little pug dog,* who felt much insulted by the 
liberties they took with hint. The peasants universally gave 
them the name of waski. They assured me they always lost 
them in the month ofSeptember, and that they did not make 
their re-appearance until the beginning of April. They 
either descended into a burrow, or concealed themselves in 
some place where they might remain least liable to obser¬ 
vation, and there slept (luring the whole winter. To 
awaken them, during that season, materially injures their 
health, and sometimes kills them. They are most destruc¬ 
tive animals ; for they will j-naw every thing which falls in 
their way ; as shoes, books, wooden planks, and all kinds 
of roots, fruit, or vegetables. They made sad havock 
with the lining of our carriage, which was of leather. As 
soon as they have done eating, they become so somnolent, 
as even to fall asleep in your hands, in any posture or 
situation, or under any circumstances of jolting, noise, or 
motion. While awake they are very active, and surpass 
every other animal in the quickness with which they will 
bury themselves in the earth. They resemble Guineapigs in 
making a grunting noise; and whenever surprised, or 
much pleased, or in any degree frightened, they utter loud 
and short squeaks, w hich have the tone of a person whist¬ 
ling. 

Other animajs common in the steppes, are wolves and 
bears; also a quadruped called biroke, of a gray colour, some¬ 
thing like a wolf, very ferocious, and daring enough to at- 

* Having mentioned tliis little animat, it may be well to say something 
of the importance of its presence with us, for the advantage of other tra¬ 
vellers. The precaution was first recommended to us by a Polish travel¬ 
ler in Denmark. Any small dog (the more diminutive die better, because 
the more portable, and generally the more petulent) will prove a valuable 
guardian, in countries where the traveller is liable to attacks from midnight 
robbers, and especially from pirates by water, as in the Archipelago. They 
generally sleep during the day, and sound their shrill alarum, upon the 
most distant approach of danger, during the night. I recollect an instance 
of one, who enabled a party of mariners to steer clear of some shallows, 
by barking at a buoy, which, in the darkness of the night, they had not 
perceived. The instances in which our little dog was useful, it is needless 
to relate. But it may gratify curiosity to be informed, that, naturally afraid 
of water, and always averse from entering it, he crossed all the rivers and 
lakes of Lapland, Sweden, and Norway, after his .masters ; accompanied 
them, during three years, in different climates, yet detesting bodily exer¬ 
cise; and ultimately performed a journey on foot keeping up with horses, 
from Athens, through all Greece, Macedonia,- and Thrace: making the 
tour of the Archipelago, to Constantinople; and thence, in the same man¬ 
ner, through Bulgaria, and Wallachia, to Bucharest. 
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lack a man. The Cossack peasants, armed with their lances, 
sally forth, on horseback, to the chace of this animal. It 
has a long, full tail, which it drags on the ground. From 
the accounts given of it by the peasants, I suspected it to be 
ihe same animal described by professor Pallas, as found in 
the environs of Astrachan, nnder the appellation of chakal, 
and which is said to be between a wolf and a dog; but 
whether it answers to the jackal of Egypt or not, I aid not 
learn. 

The most numerous of all the quadrupeds of the steppes, 
the whole way from Woronetz to Tscherchaskoy, are the 
suslicks; by which name they are called throughout the 
country. As you draw near the Don, they absolutely 
swarm, and may be taken in any number. This interest¬ 
ing little animal is supposed to be the mus citillus of Buf- 
fon; but the description of it will prove whether this he 
really the case or nut. We procured several, one of which 
we stuffed; but it has not been .properly preserved; and 
therefore 1 prefer making reference to the notes taken on 
the spot, rather than to any thing connected with its pre¬ 
sent appearance. It makes a whistling noise, like the su- 
rake; but is much smaller, not being larger than a small 
weazel. It constructs its habitation under ground with 
incredible quickness ; excavating, first of all, a small, cyl¬ 
indrical hole or well, perpendicularly, to the depth of three 
feet: thence, like a correct miner, it shoots out a level, al¬ 
though rather in an aseending direction, to prevent being 
incommodedjby water. At the extremity of this little gallery, 
it forms a very spacious chamber, to which, as loagran- 
ery, it brings, every morning and evening, all it can collect 
of favourite herbage, of corn, if it can be found, of roots, and 
other food.. Nothing is more amusing than to observe its 
habits. If any one approaches, it is seen sitting at the en¬ 
trance to its little dwelling, erect, upon its hind feet, like 
the suroke, carefully noticing whatever is going on around 
it. In the beginning of winter, previous to retiring for the 
season, it carefully closes up the entrance to its subterra¬ 
neous abode with sand, in order to keep out the snow; as 
nothing annoys it so much as water, which is all the Cai¬ 
rn ucks and Cossacks make use of in taking them; for the 
instant that water is poured into their burrows, they run 
nut, ami are easily caught. The (Jalmucks are very fond 
of them; but 1 believe they are rarely eaten by the Cos- 
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sacks. Their greatest enemy is the falcon, who makes a 
constant breakfast and supper of susliclcs. They have 
from two to ten young ones at a time; and it is supposed, 
from the horde prepared, that the suslick does not sleep, 
like the suvoke, during winter. All the upper part of its body 
is of a deep yellow, spotted with white. Its neck is beauti¬ 
fully white; the breast yellowish, and the belly a mixed 
colour of yellow and gray. It has, moredVer, a black fore¬ 
head, reddish white temples, and a white chin. The rest 
of its head is of an ash-coloured yellow; and the ears are 
remarkably small. Among the feathered tribe in the step- 
pea, we noticed, particularly in this part of our journey, 
Dirds called staritchi, or the elders; which are seen in 
flocks, and held by the people in superstitious veneration. 
They are about the size of a snipe, with a very elegant 
form, a brown colour, and white breast. 

Such are the observations we made during the second day 
of our journey across the steppes. We halted at a place cal¬ 
led Suchovskaia, and proceeded afterwards to Rossochin- 
skaia, a single hut in the middle of the waste. Yet such 
are often the villages, not to say towns and cities, which 
figure in Russian maps. This place consisted of a single 
dwelling, built of a few pieces of wood, and thatched by 
weeds and sedge, carelessly heaped upon it. The surround¬ 
ing hovels are out-houses for the post-horses. During sum¬ 
mer, its Cossaek inhabitants sleep upon the roof, among 
the thatch. 

As it grew dark, a tremendous thunder-storm came on, 
and a very interesting spectacle was disclosed by the vivid 
flashes of lightning which accompanied it. The Cossack 
guard, as well as the people of the place, had collected 
themselves upon different parts of the thatched-covering of 
the huts and hovels about it, to pass the night. Every flash 
of lightning served to exhibit their martial figures, standing 
upright in groups upon the roof of the buildings, bowing 
their heads, and crossing themselves, beneath the awful ca¬ 
nopy which the sky then presented. All around was deso¬ 
late and silent. Perhaps no association could serve to ren¬ 
der a scene of devotion more striking. It is customary 
among Cossacks, before they consign themselves to sleep, 
to make the sign of the cross, facing, respectively, the four 
quarters of the globe. A similar superstitiou, respecting 
four cardinal points of worship, exists among ignorant peo- 
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pic, oven in onr own country. I remember, when a child, 
being taught by an old woman to offer the following singu¬ 
lar prayer: 


c< Four corners to ray bed, 

Four angels over head : 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

Bless the bed which I lay on.” 

A party of Cossacks arrived as pilgrims, returning home¬ 
wards from the war in Italy. We afterwards met numberg, 
who had traversed on foot the whole of the immense ter¬ 
ritory from the Alps to the Don, and who arrived with 
scarcely a rag to their backs. They were loud in complaints 
against their unprincipled commanders. Some of them 
had learned a little Italian. They said that the Russian 
officers stripped them of every thing they had, turned them 
adrift upon the frontier of Italy, and told them to find their 
way home on foot. One of them assured me he had begged 
during the whole journey; and that before he had set out 
from the army, they had taken away his watch, and even 
his clothes. We gave them a little brandy ; and the poor 
people of the hut, brought them a little broth, made with 
fish and wild herbs. They sat round in a circle, eating all 
out of one bowl, and, having ended their supper, began to 
sing—So relative is human happiness ! 

We left Rossochinskaia on the eighteenth of June. All 
the Cossack inhabitants of the steppes, from Kasankia to 
Tschcrchaskoy, have light brown hair, and are a different 
race from the genuine Cossacks of the capital, and those 
dwelling in stanilzas along the Don. Lieufenant-eolonel 
Pnpof, a Cossack officer of the highest merit and talent, of 
whom I shall hereafter speak, told me that the people of 
the steppes were emigrants, of recent date, from Poland. 

It would be tedious to notice upon every occasion, the 
extraordinary number of tumuli, which appear during the 
whole route. I wish the reader only to keep in minrl the 
curious fact of their being every where in view. Close to 
the post-house at Pichovskaia the first place at %hich we 
halted this day, were two of a very remarkable size ; one on 
each side of the road. The horses here were w ithout shoes, 
and the road as excellent as it is possible to imagine. It 
seemed as though we were driving over a continued lawn. 
Yet stories of danger were renewed ; the lances of our Cos¬ 
sack escort were twelve feet in length; and an unusual de- 
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f ree of caution prevailed among them, as to their means of 
ef'ence. They provided themselves with fire-arms, which 
they said it was now necessary to have, in due order ; and 
a very sharp look out was made, the Calmucks increasing 
in number as we advanced more into the iuteriour. 

We arrived at Kammskaia, astanitzaupon the Danaetz, 
generally written Donetz; which river we passed on a 
floating bridge as the post-house was on the opposite side. 
This town made a great figure, as we descended the valley 
in which it was situated: owing to its fine church, and the 
numerous gardens with which it abounded. The river 
itself, also, with a broad stream winding among the trees, 
had a noble appearance. We saw' in the streets the same 
sort of gingerbread for sale which is common to our English 
fairs, and made in the same forms. The ataman was at his 
country-seat; and we were told, that all the principal Cos¬ 
sacks nad their houses of summer residence in the country. 
Just before entering the town, a young Calmuck woman 
passed us astride, on horseback, laden with raw horse-flesh, 
which hung like carrion before her on each side. She was 
grinning for joy at the treasure she had obtained, which we 
afterwards found to be really carrion. A dead horse lying 
in the ditch which surrounds the town, on the land side, had 
attracted about thirteen dogs, whom we found greedily 
devouring what remained; the Calmuck having contested 
the prize with them just before, and helped herself to as 
much of the inangled carcase as she could carry away. 
The post-master kept a tame surolce, as large as a common 
terrier, perfectly domesticated. This animal, he told us, 
only remained with him one half of the year; that it con¬ 
stantly retired for the other, to a hole in the ground, near 
the house, and there buried itself. Upon the,approach of 
spring, it regularly returned to its patron, resumed its for¬ 
mer habits, sitting upright and begging for bread and herbs 
as before. It would always come to him, during the sum¬ 
mer, when called by the name of waski; but all the bawl¬ 
ing he could use at the mouth of its burrow, never drew it 
forth in tlie winter season. 

Higher up the Danaetz, where it receives the Lugan, are 
the Lugan iron works and cannon foundry, belonging to the 
crown ; which, at the time we travelled in the Cossack ter¬ 
ritory, were under the direction of a Mr. Gascoign, a British 
outlaw, formerly superiutendant of the Carron works in 
Scotland, whose improvements he betrayed to the Russian 
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government, and was, accordingly, rewarded. From thence 
the emperotir’s artillery passes by water to the Black Sea. 
Mr. Gaseoign found very excellent coal at Lagan ; in conse¬ 
quence of which discovery, as well as its convenient situa¬ 
tion for water carriage, the foundry was there established. 

The remarkable appellation of the river at Ramenskaia 
has, perhaps, already excited the reader’s notice. In our 
maps it is written Donnez; and in those of Germany Do- 
netz. I paid the greatest attention to the pronunciation of 
the people living on different parts of the river, and particu¬ 
larly of those Cossack officers throughout the country, who, 
by their education, were at all capable of determining, with 
accuracy, the mode of orthography which would best express 
the manner in which the word is spoken, and always found 
it to be Da.vae.tz , although frequently pronounced as if a T 
was before the D, Tdanaetz, or Tamets. But this is the 
name, or nearly so, given by the ancient Greeks to the Don, 
Tana'is ; the reason of which I shall now proceed to explain, 
and gliow, that, in the first instance, when the word TanaYs 
was introduced into their language, it had reference to 
another river, and not to the Don. The subject is veryjeuri- 
ous ; but it will require abetter knowledge of the geogra¬ 
phy of the country, and better documents concerning the 
course of the rivers, than any map yet published can afford. 
I shall, therefore, accompany my observations by a map 
faithfully copied for that purpose, from the latest surveys 
deposited in the chancery at Tschercliaskoy. Had it not 
been for the jealously of the Russian police, I should have 
laid before the publick another and more extensive view of 
the whole territory of the Don Cossacks, calculated to show 
the ignorance which prevails, concerning the courses of the 
rivers, and the general geography of all the country border¬ 
ing on the sea of Azof. It was finished for me, in conse¬ 
quence of an order of the governour of the district, by a 
party of officers belonging to the Cossack army ; but some 
agents of the police, being apprised of the circumstance, 
endeavoured to excite suspicion that we were spies, and I 
was not permitted to profit by the intended liberality. 

In the first place, then, I must request the reader, before 
he examines that map, to suppose himself entering the 
mouthj of the Don, and proceeding up the river, to the 
dist ance of about ninety nine miles * from its embouchure , 
ud rather more tha t forty sixf above the town of Tscker- 

* One hundred slid forty vents. f Seventy versts. 
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chaskoy. Here he would find the Danaetz, falling into 
the Don by two mouths, separated from each other by a 
distance of ten or twelve miles. But the people have, for 
time immemorial, entertained a notion that it leaves the 
Don again, before it reaches the sea, and, taking a north¬ 
westerly direction, falls into the Pains Mffiotis, to the north 
of all the other mouths of the Don, of which it is, in fact, 
one. This northernmost mouth of the Don, [which lie will 
find represented in the annexed map*] on account of the 
river, whose waters its channel is supposed peculiarly to 
contain, is called Danaetz, and to express either its slug¬ 
gish current or its exit into the sea, Dead Danaetz. The 
Greeks, steering from the Crimea towards the mouths of 
the Don, and, as their custom was, keeping close to the 
shore,f entered first this northernmost mouth of the river. 
It bore then, as it does now, the name of Danaetz, Tdanaetz, 
Tanaets it matters not which ; for it requires neither 
ingenuity to prove, nor credulity to admit, that from either 
of these appellations the word Tana'is would be derived.§ 
Even at the present day, the analogy between the words is 
so striking, that, in hearing Tartars and Cossacks name 
this branch of the Don, particularly if uttered with quick¬ 
ness and volubility, it seemed as often pronounced Tamis 
as Tanaetz. To distinguish this branch of the Don from 
the Danaetz, properly so called, they add to eaeh an epi¬ 
thet ; the latter being called the Northern ; and the for¬ 
mer the Dead Danaetz. 

Wo traversed continued steppes, from Ramenskaia. 
Camps of Caimucks were often stationed near the road. 
We paid visits to several of them ; but obtained little infor¬ 
mation worth adding to what I have before stated of this 
people. In one of them, containing not more than four 
tents, we found only women, who were busy in distilling 
braudy from milk. The men were all absent, and, perhaps, 

* See Fig. 23. in the map of the Mouths of the Don. 

j- It is still a mocje of navigation in the Black Sea and the sea of Azof 

$ Observations of a similar nature may have been suggested to the com’ 
pilers of the account of Moscovy, publised in Holland, at the Elzevir press’ 
in 1630, as appears by the following passage: “ Est et alter Tana'is Minor* 
gvi in sibrriensi Dvcctu oriens ( wide Dunecz Severski vacatur) svpri. 
Azoph ir Tanaim Magnum descendit ” Descrit. Muscovite, p. 8. U Bat. 
x. Oft*. Eizev. 1630. 

§ The change from D into T > and vice versa , is one of the most com 
man modifications to which language is exposed. 
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upon gome predatory excursion. The women confirmed 
what we had been before told concerning the material used 
fur distilling; and said, that, having made butter, they 
were distilling the buttermilk for brandy. We could not 
credit that brandy might be so obtained ; but to prove it, 
they tapped the still, as upon a former occasion, offering us 
a tuft of camel’s hair, soaked in brandy, that we might 
taste and be convinced. During the latter part of this day’s 
journey, we observed great numbers of dromedaries grazing. 
AVe halted for horses at Dubovskaia. Immense caravans 
were passiug towards the Ukraine. The very sight of their 
burden is sufficient to prove of what prodigious importance 
it would be to increase the cultivation of the steppes , where 
nature only asks to be invited, in order to pour forth her 
ehoicest treasures. AVe observed trains of from sixty to a 
hundred wagons, laden entirely with dried fish, to feed the 
inhabitants of the south of Russia, who might be supplied 
with better food from the land than from the rivers of the 
Cossacks. 

AVe went on to Grivinsknia, and there passed the night; 
having travelled sixty eight miles* this day, notwithstand¬ 
ing the delays which curiosity had occasioned. On the 
morning of June the nineteenth, we came to Tschestibalosh- 
nia, meeting frequent parties of Calmucks; and through 
1’uslovslcaia, to the town of O.vai, upon the Don; a settle¬ 
ment helonging to the Cossacks of Tsckerchaskoy. As we 
drew nearer to the river, the steppes were entirely alive with 
swarms of the beautiful little quadruped before described 
under the name of stHJick, some of which were entirely 
white. Approaching Oxai, numerous camps of Calmucks 
appeared in every direction, overall the country round the 
town. Some of their tents were pitched close to the place. 
Others, more distant, covered the lofty eminences above the 
Don. 


* One hundred and two versts. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CAPITAL OF THE DON COSSACKS. 

•Arrival at Oxai—Publick Entry—Reception by Che 
Bon Cossacks■—Population of their territory—View of 
the Don—Celebration of a Court Festival—Mode of 
Fasting — Analogy between the Don and the Nile — Nat¬ 
ural Curiosities and Antiquities — Fishes—Extraodinaru 
appearance of Tscherchaskoy—Inhabitants and Publick 
Buildings—Origin of the Cossacks—Causes of their In¬ 
crease — Emigrations—Foundation l of their Capital- 
Circassians*—Commerce of Tscherchaskoy—Polished 
Manners of the People—Remarkable Waggr—Survey of 
the Town—Houses moved entire—Diseases of the People 
—Greek Impostor—Departurefrom Tscherchftskojfc 

T HE postmaster yfTuslovskaia nipt us as,we drew near 
to Oxai. He had, Without our knowleffl^j passed us 
upon the road, and given very absurd notice-to fh e inhabit¬ 
ants, that a great general from England was upon the road" 
to the town. A party of Cossack cavalry, armed with yAy 
long lanees, came out to meet us, and? joining onr escort, 
took their station in the van. The postmaster, with his 
drawn .sabre, rode bare-headed by the carriage sideband in 
this conspicuous manner yve made our entry. As the annual 
inundation gf the 'Hon had laid the streets of TsdliSr- 
chaskoy untjfcr water, its chancery had been remove^ to 
this place, syid almost all the principal families were in 
Oxai. We found the inhabitants waiting-Dur arrival, and 
the Cossack officers drawn out to.witness it/ "The ataman 
of Oxai came to us immediately \ and we took care to un¬ 
deceive him .with regard to oor. supposed generalship- I| 
seemed to make no alteiation, either in the respect paid to 
us, or the welcome they were disposed to .gra. Every 
possible attention and poiiteness were manifested. We ex¬ 
pressed an inclination to proeeed as far f as Tscherchaskoy 
that evening. The ataman observed the day was far ad¬ 
vanced; that the eurrent of the Don, swoln by the innuda- 
tion, was extremely rapid and turbulent; and that he could 
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not underlake to be responsible for our safety, if we per¬ 
sisted in our determination. He had already provided excel¬ 
lent quarters, in a spacious and clean apartment, with num¬ 
erous windows, a balcony commanding a view of the Hon, 
and every protection that a host of saints, virgms, and 
bishops, whose pictures covered the walls, could afford us. 
Their general was at his country seat, ten miles from the 
town.* An express was, therefore, sent to him, for his in¬ 
structions concerning our future reception. In the mean 
time, sentinelg were stationed at our carriage, and an officer, 
with Cossack soldiers, paraded constantly before our door. 
During the whole time we remained in their country, the 
same honours were paid to us; and though we frequently 
remonstrated against the confinement thus occasioned to the 
young officers, we never went out without finding the senti¬ 
nels in waiting, and the officer at his post. Tne ataman 
came frequently to offer his services, and the constant 
endeavour of the people seemed to be, who could show us 
the greatest degree of kindness. Hearing me complain of 
the inaccuracy of the Kussian maps, they brought from 
their chancery, without any of those degrading suspicions 
which had so often insulted us, their own accurate survey* 
of the country, and allowed me free access at all times to 
their most aulhentick documents. The secretaries of the 
chancery w ere ultimately ordered by tbeir general to copy 
for me a survey of the whole territory bordering on the Doa 
and the sea of Azof. That I was instigated to accept it by 
any other motive than a desire of adding to the publick 
stock of geographical science, there is no necessity to prove. 
The procurator! employed by the Russian government, 

* “ Most of the richer Cossacks have houses in Circask [TschevchaskoyJ 
which they make their metropolis, but pass the greater part of their time 
in their forma, on the northern bank of the river. Piatof, the ataman, 
said ho kept there two hundred brood marcs, lie had, however, no land 
in tillage though he possessed a vineyard a little to the east of Axy [Oxai.] 
Of the wine produced from these vineyards, they vaunted greatly. The 
best always struck me as mixed with Greek wine, or raisins. The ordinary 
wines are very poor, and tasteless. Spirits are very cheap, and much 
drank. Piatof himself took a glass of brandy, with a spoonful of salt in it, 
as if the brandy was hardly strong enough.” ’ llcber'e MS. Journal. 

| *• The proenreur [procurator] is a kind of controller, or visiter, ap¬ 
pointed to watch over the execution of the laws; to examine the decision 
of courts of justice; visit the prisons; attend executions, kc. He is gen¬ 
erally u native of a different province from that wherein he is stationed. 
At Circask, he it al\-ays a Jiustian, at least not a Cossack.” Heberts 
MS. Journal. 
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however, thought otherwise ; it being a maxim in the policy 
of that country, that “ to enlighten, is to betray.” This 
liberal intention of the hospitable Cossacks was, therefore, 
thwarted; although no menace of the Russian police now 
prevents mefrom making an acknowledgment, which would 
equally have been offered if I had been enabled to commu¬ 
nicate such interesting and valuable information to the 
geographers of Europe. It is some consolation that I was 
allowed to delineate even the different channels of the Don, 
at its embouchure ; which I believe, will be found a faithful 
representation. For the rest it may be said, the course of 
the Don itself is not accurately given in our best maps; and 
of the other rivers which fall into it, not even the names 
are mentioned. Those steppes described so desolate, which 
appear like a vast, geographical blank in every atlas, are 
filled with inhabitants. Stauitzas are stationed everywhere 
along the numerous rivers which traverse them ; although 
the common route, by not following the course of any of 
these rivers, affords no knowledge of the number of the 
people. They contain one hundred stanitzas, or settlements, 
and two hundred thousand Cossack inhabitants.* Of this 
number, thirty five thousand are in arms. There are also, 
in the territory of the Don Cossacks, thirty thousand Cal- 
mucks ; and of these, five thousand bear arms, as persons 
who are ready at all times for actual service. These last 
are not permitted to leave the country, although it is extra¬ 
ordinary how persons of their vagrant inclination and 
habits can be restrained. I have said before, that the Cos¬ 
sacks are attached to the Calmucks, and even intermarry 
with them ; but a Calmuck can never be taught to emlure 
domestick life. If compelled to live within walls, he would 
die of the spleen, and betrays evident alarm if there is any 
prospect of his being shut up in a house. 

I had never beheld an acre of Asaiatick territory. The 
flat and dreary marshes on the opposite side of the Don, af¬ 
forded for onee, therefore, a very interesting prospect. 
From our balcony we had a noble view of the Don, which 
appeared broad and rapid, extending to these marshes; 
and at a distance, towards the east, we beheld Tscherchas- 
koy, with its numerous spires, rising, as it were, out of the 
water. On the European side we observ ed a neighbouring 

* For a further account of their population, see the note, extracted 
from Mr. Heber’s MS. Journal, in a subsequent page, which contains 
much valuable information. 
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stanitza of considerable magnitude, stationed, like Oxai, 
upon a lofty eminence above the river. The name Oxai is 
a corruption of the Tartar word Jlxai, which signifies white 
water.* The Don, in this part of its course, exhibits two 
colours. On the side of Oxai it is white, because of the 
shallows. A similar and very curious appearance may be 
observed from the castle at Coblentz in Germany, where 
the Moselle falls into the Rhine; and, for some distance 
after the junction of the two rivers, they are seen flowing par¬ 
allel to each other, with a distinct and different colour pecu¬ 
liar to the water of each. In the shallows of the Don, a sort 
of flag, the typha palustris, flourishes most luxuriantly. We 
founu the inhabitants of Oxai, and afterwards of Tscher- 
chaskoy, devouring this plant raw, with a degree of avidity 
as though it had been a religious observance. It was to 
be seen in all the streets, and in every house, bound into fagr 
gots, about three feet in length, as we tie up asparagus, 
which were hawked about, or sold in the shops. The sea¬ 
son for eating it had just commenced. They peel off the 
outer rind, and find npar the root a tender white part of the 
stem, which, for about the length of eighteen inches, affords 
a crisp, cooling, and very pleasant article of food. I have 
not noticed this sort of vegetable diet in any other country. 
We eat of it heartily, and were as fond of it as the Cos¬ 
sacks, with whom, young or old, rich or poor, it is a most 
favourite repast. The taste is somewhat insipid; but in 
hot climates, so cool and pleasant a vegetable would be 
every where esteemed. The Cossack officers, however, who 
had been in other countries, assured us that they found this 
plant fit for food only in the marshes of the Don. 

The morning after our arrival, the general, who is com¬ 
mander in chief over all the district, including the town of 
Tscherchaskoy, (he metropolis, came to Oxai. The day 
was celebrated as a festival, in honour of the recovery of 
one of the emperour’s children from the small-pox inocula¬ 
tion. He sent us an invitation to dinner; and in the fore¬ 
noon we accompanied him. with all the officers of his staff, 
to a publick ceremoily in the church. On entering this 
building, we were much surprised by its internal magnifi¬ 
cence. The screen of the altar was of green and gold; 


* The initial of this word is properly a dipthong common in Sweden, 
consisting of A, with O placed above it. Mr. Heber, therefore, writes it 
with the A simply. [Sec Vote tb p 262.] Its etymology may be found 
in the E.vcp9hs, or sixopolisy of Ptolemy. 
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and before it was suspended a very large chandelier, filled 
with tapers of green wax. The screen, like the rest of the 
church, was covered with pictures, some of which were 
tolerably well executed, and all of them very curious, from 
their singularity, and the extraordinary figures they served 
to represent. Here were no seats, as in other Russian 
churches. The general placed himself against a wall ou 
the right hand facing the sacristy, standing on a step 
covered with a carpet, and raised about four inches from 
the level of the floor. We were directed to place ourselves 
on his right hand. The rest of the Cossacks, whether in 
their military uniform or national domestick habits, stood 
promiscuously in the body of the ehurch. The priest, in 
very rich robes, with his back to the people, was elevated 
on a kind of throne, placed beneath the chandelier, and 
raised three steps from the platform, facing the great doors 
of the sacristy, which were shut. Over these doors was a 
picture of the virgin; and before it hung, suspended by a 
string, two wooden angels, joined back to back, like the 
figures of Janas, with candtes in their hands. Whenever 
the doors of the sacristy were thrown open, the wooden an¬ 
gels were lowered down into the middle of the entrance, 
where they swung round and round, in a most ludricrous 
manner. 

As the ceremony began, the priest, standing on the throne, 
loosened a girdle, bound across his breast and shoulders, 
on which was an embroidered representation of the cross. 
This he held between his fore-finger and thumb, repeating 
the service aloud, and touching his forehead with it, while 
the people sang responses, and were busy crossing them¬ 
selves. The vocal part of the ceremony was very solemn j 
and the clear, shrill notes of children placed among the 
choristers, which, rising to the dome of the church, seemed 
to swell aud ultimately die away in the air, had a most 
pleasant and sublime effect. It is the same in almost all the 
Russian churches; and I know not any thing to which I 
can more justly compare it, than the sounds produced by an 
Aeolian harp. The words they use are Russian, and every 
where the same: “ Lord have mercy upon us!” We did 
not find them altered even among the Cossacks; it was still 
“ Ghospodi pomilui: , ’ > but trilled 

“ In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out.” 
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At last there was an interval of silence: after which, other 
voices, uttering solemn airs, were heard within the sacristy. 
The doors were then thrown open, and a priest, hearing on 
his head a silver chalice, containing the consecrated bread, 
eov"red with a white napkin, made his appearance. He was 
preeeded by others, who advanced with eensors, scattering 
incense over the doors *f the sacristy, the pictures, the 
priests, the general, the officers, and the people. After 
some other ceremonies, the bread was distributed among 
the congregation ; and those who came out of the sacristy 
having retired, its doors were again closed, and prayers 
were read fur all the royal family; their names being enu¬ 
merated in a tone of voice and manner exactly like that of 
a corporal or serjeant at a roll-call. Passages were also 
read from the Psalms; but the method of reading, in all 
the Russian churehes, is ridiculous beyond description. 
The young priests who officiate, pique themselves upon a 
talent of mouthing it over with all possible celerity, so as 
to be altogether unintelligible, even to the Russians; 
striving to give a whole lesson the appearance of a single 
word of numberless syllables. Some notion may be formed 
of their delivery, by hearing the criers in our courts of jus¬ 
tice administer (he oath to a jury. 

The dinner given by the general, after this ceremony, 
served to show, that among Cossacks, as elsewhere, reii- 
gious abstinence by no means implies any privation as to 
eating and drinking. We were told to expect meagre diet, 
and found the table covered with all sorts of fish, with 
tureens of sterlet soup, with the rich wines of the Don, and 
copious gobleis of delicious hydromel or mead, flavoured 
by juices of different fruit. I tpok this opportunity to 
request the general’s permission to open one ofthe tumuli 
in the neighbourhood. It was granted, and an order was 
given For thirty of the Cossack soldiers to assist me in the 
labour: but afterwards, when I had assembled my work¬ 
men, an alarm was spread, and speedily increased by the 
observations of an ignorant physician, that by this means 
the plague might becomaiuuieated to the people; in con¬ 
sequence of which I was forced to abandon the undertaking 
several ofthe Cossacks, nevertheless, assured me that they 
had formerly opened several; and they affirmed that they 
had round in them the bones of men and horses. Some¬ 
times, they said, (which, if true, would be indeed remarka¬ 
ble) gun-barrels are found in these tombs, exhibiting very 

K 
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ancient workmanship. A Cossack officer showed me a 
very extraordinary weapon of this nature, wbieh he 
declared bad been discovered in one of the mounds in the 
steppes. Notwithstanding all that may be urged concern¬ 
ing the knowledge which the Chinese and oriental hordes 
had of gunpowder prior to its use in Europe, I rather sus¬ 
pect such weapons were derived from the inhabitants of 
Poland, who used them with matchlocks; yet the officer I 
allude to, had no motive for deviating from the truth. 
Other things, such as vessels of earthernware, and instru¬ 
ments of war, common to ancient nations, said to have been 
dug out of these heaps, are more consistent with prebar 
bility. v 

In the evening of this day we embarked upon the Don 
liar Tscherchaskoy, accompanied by lieutenant-colonel 
Alexi Gregoriwiteh Papof, to whom we were indebted for 
instances of hospitality and polite attention, which stran¬ 
gers might vainly expect in mere enlightened cities of 
Europe. His education had been liberal, though received 
in the marshes of the Don; and his accomplishments might 
have graced the most refined society, although derived from 
the natives of Tscherchaskoy.* 

In almost all its characteristicks, the Don bears resem¬ 
blance to the Nile. It has the same regular, annual inun¬ 
dation, covering a great extent of territory, over which we 
now passed by water to Tscherchaskoy; although the land 
is dry by the month of July or August. The same aqua* 
tick plants are found in both rivers; and, in particular, 
the same tall flags, reeds, and bulrushes, sometimes rising 
to the height of twenty feet. The manner in which they 
disembogue themselves into the sea, by a plurality of em¬ 
bouchures, is again the same, forming several small islands, 
as in the Delta, filled with swamps and morasses. Both 

* Mr. Heber, in his observations on Oxai, has afforded a most genuine 
tribute to the enlightened minds of the Cossacks of the Don. “ There is 
here a very decent kabah , with a billiard-table, and a room adorned ¥fith 
many German engravings; and one English print, that of the death of che¬ 
valier Bayard. The Cossacks, having never heard of the chevalier sail* 

7 eproche, called it the death of Darius. On my asking if Bourbon wa* 
JUexandro Jllacedonsktj , they answered, to my surprise, that he was not 
present at the death of Darius, and showed themselves weH skilledin his 
history, w hich one would hardly expect.” Heber* e JUS. Journal. 

fi Education among the Cossacks is not so low as is generally thought, and 
it improves daily. All the children of officers are sent to the academy of 
Circask, and learn French, German, &c. It was holyday time when wi 
w is there; but their progress was well spoken of.” 16. 
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one and the ether wire as boundaries to two principal 
quarter* of the globe. When the waters retire, the asto¬ 
nishing variety of insects there engendned might induce a 
zealous entomologislfto visit the Don, for that express pur¬ 
pose. Even at the period «f inundation, when the waters- 
were at the highest, we observed above thirty different 
kinds of flies, at the same instant, upon the tables of our 
apartment. Many of these, which we collected, were too 
much injured on our return home, to be well represented. 
The whole course of the Don, is about six hundred and 
sixty-six miles.* It riges near Tula, in a lake called the 
Ivan Ozero, or St. John’s Sea. Below Woronetz, it is 
from three hundred to six hundred fathoms broad; and of 
sufficient depth, from the middle of April to the end of 
June, for ships of burthen; but during the rest of the year, 
the water is so low, that on several ofthe shallows it is not 
above a foot and a half deep.t In the spring floods it rises 
from sixteen to eighteen feet perpendicular, and the cur¬ 
rent is very rapid. The principal rivers generally stated 
to fall Into it, are the Danaetz, the Woronetz, the Choper, 
the Medvlditz, and the Ilavla but there are others,unno¬ 
ticed hitherto by geographers, not, perhaps, of equal im¬ 
portance, although entitled to a.place in maps ofthe coun¬ 
try, on account of the population found upon their shores. 

About twentv miles below Woronetz; close to the river, 
near a town called Klustinskoy , Gmelin observed one of those 
deposits of elephants’ bones, of which there exist such won¬ 
derful remains in Siberia, at the mouths of rivers which fall 
fiftto the ley Sea. These hones are described as lying in the 
greatest disorder; teeth, jaw hones, ribs, vertebrae, not 
mineralized, nor, as it is commonly expressed, petrified, but 
in their natural state, exeept having suffered a partial de- 
composition/$‘ Neither is the Don without antiquities, wor¬ 
thy of a more particular description than can now be 
afforded. A tradition exists in the country, which pretends 
that Alexander the great passed the Don, and built a city, 
or citadel, upon the river, at a placeealled Zlmtaskaia, two 
hundred miles above the towu of Tscherehaskoy, where 

* One thousand versts. 

t Lord Whitworth's necount of Russia, f: 120. Strmvb. Bill. edit. 175S. 

* Tableau abrigi del’Empire de l# Buttie, par Plenhtjeief, p. 83, 
Moscou, 1796. 

f Journal dee tavans V'eyngpurs, p. 84. ' 
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the best Don wine is now made. Some insignificant trace* 
of such a work ares, stiil said to exist. At general Orlof’s 
house were two plain pillars of marble, actually brought 
from-thenee. The Cossaeks are too little interested in 
such matters to invent tales of this kind; and they would 
do so the less where no inquiry was made to instigate them. 
The information, such as it is, was given spontaneously .• 
and, indeed, the cireumst&nces of their tradition are some¬ 
what corroborated by reference to ancient history; The 
:?thaai or Pillars'* of Alexander, were, according to Pto¬ 
lemy, in Asiatiek Sarmatia, and in the vicinity of the 
Tanai's.t The altars or bumoi of Alexander were on the 
European side of the river,} of which we shall have occa¬ 
sion to speak hereafter. We heard, moreover, - of coins of 
Alexander; but none were to be seen. Perhaps, among the 
numerous Greeks, who reside in Tscheroliaskoy, both 
spurious and genuine eoins of Alexander may have been 
found, and thus have given foundation to the report. .Of 
the marble pillars, however, the history is unequivocal; 
because general Orlof himself, who possessed them, and 
who gave orders for their removal from Zamlinskaia, gave 
me the intelligence. The boats upon the Don present the 
most ancient form of vessel used for navigation ; that of a 
canoe, scooped out from a single tree, and consisting of one 
piece of timber, in which they move about with a single 
paddle. Sometimes, as in the South Seas, they join two 
of these canoes by transverse planks laid across, and so 
form a kind of deck, capable of conveying considerable bur¬ 
thens. If I could formally exact admeasurement by my, 
eye, I should state the breadth of the river at Oxai, at this 
season of the year, to be at least half a mile. The current 
is rapid, and even turbulent. The fishes caught in it are 
much too numerous to be' mentioned ; as perhaps there is 
no river in the world which presents a greater variety, or 
in greater perfection. Among the principal are, the beluga, 
the common sturgeon, the sterlet, sudak, trout, Prussia#- 
carp, tench, pike, perch, water tortoises, and crawfish of an 

* The reader will pardon my referring him to an account of the Cam¬ 
bridge marbles, for a more particular description of the monumental pil¬ 
lar catted Stilt, which, haring Leen almost always improperly translated* 
has given rise to much errour in our notions of ancient history! t ■ 

t fiset m 'ax^sAcu CTHAAT. Ftelemori Cleorsr. lib. r 

J). 3b4. E«IH- Par, 154«. t) S b . 

f Ibid. p. 141. 
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enormous sire, some of which are as large as lobsters. The 
last are caught in great abundance, by sinking small nets, 
about six inches in diameter, baited with pieces of salted 
fish. Thev sold at the rate oftwo-pence [English} per hun¬ 
dred ; and in some seasons of the year the same number may 
be had for half that snm. The beluga is the largest eatable 
fish known. In the kidneys of very old ones are sometimes 
found calculi, as large as a man’s fist. Professor Pallas 
save me one, which doctor Tennant analyzed; and it was 
found to consist almost wholly of phosphat of liyoe. The 
lower sort of people keep these calculi as talismans, for the 
cure of eertain disorders. Strahlenberg relates, that he 
saw a beluga fifty-six feet long, and near eighteen feet 
thick. In the Don they seldom exceed twelve feet in length.. 
In shape, this fish very much resembles the stur* 
geon. One of the oldest fishermen upon the Don possessed 
a secret, by which he was enabled to ensnare the largest 
belugas ; but he would communicate to no one his valuable 
discovery. We saw him fishing at a considerable distance 
from our boat, and could distinctly perceive that he 
plunged continually a hollow cylinder into the river, which 
made a noise under water, like the bursting of an air bub¬ 
ble, und could be heard from the shore, on each side. 

The appearance of Tscherchaskoy, as the traveller 
approaches it on the river, affords a most novel spectacle. 
Although not so grand as Venice, it somewhat resembles 
that city. The entrance is by broad canals, which inter¬ 
net it in all parts. On either side, wooden houses built on 
piles, appear to float on the water, to which the inhabitants 
pass in boats, or by narrow bridges only two planks wide 
with posts and rails, forming a causeway to every quarter 
of the pla e. As we sailed into the town, we beheld the 
younger part of its inhabitants upon the house tops, sitting 
on the ridges of the sloping roofs, with their dogs, which 
were aetuiilly running about and barking in that extraordin¬ 
ary situation. On our approach, ehildren leaped from the 
windows and doors, like so many frogs, into the water and 
in an instant, were seen swimming about our boat. Every 
thing seemed to announce an amphibious race i not au ineh 
of dry land was to be seen; and, in the midst of a very pop¬ 
ulous metropolis, at least one half of its citizens were in the 
water, and the other in the air. Colonel Papof conducted 
us to the house of a general, the principal officer and ata- 
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man of Tseherchaskoy.* He was a merchant and very 
rich. His house, like all those we saw afterwards, was 
characterized by extrema cleanliness, and very elegantly 
furnished. On its walls were French and English prints; 
among others, one very fine engraving of a subject which Z 
have always regarded with more than common interest. 
It represented Rousseau in his last moments* desiring his 
housekeeper to open the window, that he might once more 
behold the face of nature. The general having requested 
that we would accept of his services while we staid, a point¬ 
ed an ofiieer to attend us, to provide us with sentinels,' and 
whatever else we might want. 

The town of Tscherehaskoy is divided into eleven stanit- 
zas, and contains fifteen thousand inhabitants. The number of 
houses amounts, to three thousand ; allowing, upon the ave¬ 
rage, five persons to each. This, from all we could learn, 
is the true state of the population. Here are seven chur¬ 
ches ; four of stone, and. three of wood. One of the latter 
description is for Tartar worship, the Tartars having i* 
stanitza in Tscherehaskoy peculiar to their own people, 
i'heir religion is Mohammedan, and their ehtirch is per¬ 
fectly plain, exhibiting the utmost simplicity, and entirely 
destitute of pictures or images, having a little recess, a 
pulpit for the priest, and a gallery for boys and young men. 
The elders only enter the lower part, whichis eoveredwith 
carpets; and, as in Turkey, no one is permitted to enter 
with boots or shoes. Nevertheless, upon this sacre4. floor, 
they transact their business; for we found a Tartar easting 
up his accounts, and writing, squatted with all his commer¬ 
cial papers about him. 

The first church erected in Tseherchaskoy was founded 
by Peter the great, as an inscription placed in the wall im¬ 
plies ; but it has suffered frequently from fire, as indeed have 
all the other churches. It is now of stone, and contains a 
handsome screen, painted of a bright green colour, and richly 
gilded, as at Oxai.They burn, moreover, green wax-candles. 
In this chureh are kept what they call their regalia ; apply¬ 
ing the term to republican, rather thap to regal, ensigns of 
distinction. These were exhibited for our inspection, and 

*“ The internal government ofCinSaik is exercised, under the ataman by 
a master of police, and a chancery dffturpersons. The-poliftc master,ami, 
on solemn occasions, the atamauda distinguished by a large stall', with • 
silver filigree head, resembling that of a drum major.” jlebev’s MS, 1 
Journal', 
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consisted chiefly of presents from different sovereigns, 
standards, and embroidered flags bearing the imperial arms ; 
politick donations, serviagas memorials, lest the Cossacks 
might forget to what empire they belonged. We here saw’ 
lances, fashioned after the Asiatick manner, with tufts of 
fine camel’* hair hanging from the point. Perhaps the 
origin of such an appendage' nlay be referred to the barbar¬ 
ous periods when oriental nations drank the blood of 
their enemies. It may be recollected that I have already 
described an instrument of the same form, in use for drink¬ 
ing what is deemed precious among the Calmucks at this 
day, who thrust a small lance with a tuft of’camel’s hair 
into the stills which contain the spirit they procure from 
mare’s milk, and squeeze the tuft into the palm of their 
hand, in order to drink what it contains.* With these 
lances were preserved also, silver-headed staves for their 
atamans ; rich ami beautiful manuscripts, chiefly certificates 
of the brave conduct of their people in war, sent as testi¬ 
monials by the sovereigns whom they had served; and a 
map of their territory, by the hand of the late empress 
Catherine. The standards she presented to them are 
exceedingly costly. Great part of their regalia was burned 
in one of the terrible conflagrations to which their town has 
been exposed ; and among the things then lost, were some 
presents from Peter the great. There still remained one of 
his gifts, very eliaracleristick of that extraordinary man. 
Among the rich staves of ebony, silver-headed and magni¬ 
ficently adorned, which different sovereigns have sent to 
them, to be born by their ataman, appeared one without any 
other ornament than what nature had bestowed upon it. Of 
this they were more proud than of all the rest. It was like 
tho club we see usually represented with the figure of Her¬ 
cules, of plain, unadorned wood, though covered with sturdy 
knots, and calculated for the hands of a giant. In the same 
church was also suspended the singular picture of “ The 
Virgin with the Bleeding Ckeek ; but with a remarkable 
addition to the usual representation. Below the figure of 
the virgin, a hand appeared painted of the natural size, as 
if cut off and fastened to the picture: a knife also was 
placed by the hand ; and they related, that a priest struck 
at a picture of the virgin, and wounded her in the cheek, 
which ever continued to bleed; but immediately as the blow 

* See p. 158 of tbi» work. 
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was made, the hand of the priest eame off, and, with the 
knife, remained afterwards adhering to the pieture... 

There is another stone church in Tseherchaskoy, which 
suffered more recently from fire. About four years ago, the 
inhabitants undertook its reparation, and ereeted a screen 
of great magnificence, which, if not equal to any thing of 
the kind in Russia, is eertainly an astonishing piece of work¬ 
manship for this part of the world. It is built in the Gre¬ 
cian taste, and consists of fourteen Corinthian columns, co¬ 
vered entirely with burnished gold. There are besides, 
similar pilasters, with paintings in a more modern style, 
and more pleasing than the stiff appearance usually exhibi-. 
ted by the pictures in Russian churches. 

Almost all the other publick edifices in Tseherchaskoy 
are of wood. They are as follow : 

1. The Chancery, in which the administration of justice, ■ 
and all other publick business is carried on. This building 
contains their papers, records,, and other documents. One 
room in it is appropriated to their assembly for publiek. 
debates, which much resembles our house of commons. It 
contained the emperour’s portrait, which was more like him 
than any we had seen. When a general assembly is con¬ 
vened,it consists of a president, with all the generals,colonels, 
and staff officers; who hold councils, not merely of war, but 
of all affairs relating to the publick welfare. 

2. Another court of justice, called Sctavesnesot, whieb 
signifies “ Justice byword «”—The assemblies here answer 
to.our quarter sessions. Parties who have any disagreement 
meet, with their witnesses, and state their grievances. Each 
receives a hearing, and afterwards justice is decided. 

3. Their publick Academy, in which their youth receive 
instruction in geometry, meehanieks, physicks, geography, 
history, arithmetick, &e. &c. 

4. The Apothecaries’ Hall. 

5. The Town Hall of the eleven stanitzas into which the 
town is divided. 

6. Six Prisons, four of whieh are for males and two for 
females.—The prisoners are suffered to go about in their, 
chains, for the purpose of begging. 

The shops here are very numerous, and kept chiefly by 
Greeks. These eontain the produce of Turkey and Greece) 
as pearls, cloth, shawls, tobacco; fruit, &c. There are also 
two publiek baths; and each stanitza has its respective 
tavern for liquors, brandy, wine, &c. and its traittur, or 
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cook’s shop for victuals. Every Saturday evening a cere¬ 
mony takes place in all the churches, which is called “ The 
benediction of bread.” Upon such occasions, five white 
loaves are placed in the middle of the chureh, as symbols 
of those with which Christ fed the multitude; and the peo¬ 
ple pray, that, as with five loaves he fed five thousand, he 
would condescend to grant a sufficiency of corn in the coun¬ 
try for the bread of its inhabitants, and bless it for their use. 

1 do not know whence the notion was derived, that the 


CosSacks are of Polish origin; but it has become prevalent, 
and a seasonable opportunity now offers to show that it is 
founded in errour. The Cossacks have been known as a 


distinct people, near nine hundred years. According to 
Constantine Porphyrogenetes, their name has continued 
unaltered since the time in which he wrote. It is found in 


the appellation of a tribe near Mount Caucasus.' “ And 
beyond the Papagian country,” says he,* “ is the country 
called Casachia; but beyond the Casachs, are the summits 
of Caucasus.”' It is impossible to obtain more striking 
information. Our countryman, Jonas Hanway, calls the 
Don Cossaeks “ a speeies of Tartars.”! Storch, who has 
written fully and learnedly on the subject, although he admits 
the resemblance which they bear to Tartars, in their mode 
of life,'constitution, and features, insists that they are of 
Russian origin. J: Scherer, who has appropriated a work 
entirely to the investigation of their history, and continually 
inculcates the notion Of their Polish origin, neverthe¬ 
less, opens his work with an extract of a different nature ; 
but it lias all the air of a fable.§ It is taken from Nestor’s 
Russian Annals. A Russian prince, and a Cossack chief, 
at the head of their respective armies, agree to 'determine 
their differences by a wrestling match, which ends in the 
assassination of the Cossack by the Russian. This event 


* Kst< fltvorSi/ tjk ttiv t<rrb h Ktyojuiy* KA2AX1A, iV- 

nDfliveTf Tmc KA’l'AXtA.l i eriv. Constantinns de Atlmimstrad. 

Imper. in fin. Cap. 42. 133. Litgd. Bat. 16X1, 


f fclanway’s Travels, vo!. I. p 97. 

} tableau Historian e etStatisthpiedcl’Empirede Rusaie; par Stored. Edit. 
Frangnise, tom. I. p. 55. See particularly p. 24 of the Notes of that volume- 


§ They are often described as a branch of Poles, who migrated fn 
modern times lo the marshes of the Don. The observations of Soberer 
rouctuuing. their language, also,strengthens £he rtqtfooiof their Polish ori¬ 
gin. *• La langite den Cosaques esi an diale cte ae la Polonoise, comine 
vclie-cl Pest del K$elavonP Annalesdc la Petite Russie, par Scherer, 
tom. I. p, 17. Pari% 17S8. 
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i» followed by the subjugation of the Cossack territory.* To 
have seen them, and to have lived with them, is sufficient 
to establish a conviction that they have nothing in common 
with the Russians, except the, language they now speak, 
and which, probably, was introduced when they became 
converted to the Russian church. Let ns pay some atten¬ 
tion, at least, to what they say of themselves. Those of 
the Don relate, that a party of Cossacks being engaged in 
their usual occupation of hunting, near the range of Mount 
Caucasus, met a number of people, with whom they were 
strangers, going towards the east; and having enquired who 
they were, the strangers answered, that they were emigrants 
from Poland, who had fled the oppressions of their nobles, 
and were proceeding Persia, to join the troops of that 
country against the Turks. The Cossaeks told them they 
might spare themselves the trouble of so long a march in 
order to commit hostilities upon the Turks, and persuaded 
them to return with them to the town of Tscherehaskoy, 
where they would find an asylum, and whence, in concert 
with them, they might attack the fortress of Azof* Assisted 
by this reenforceinent, and with only four pieces of cannon, 
which vi as all the artillery they possessed at that time, they 
made the attack upon Azof, which fell into the hands of 
the combined forces. From the circumstances of this asso-i 
eiation, which first enabled the Cossacks to make a figure 
among the nations at war with Turkey, might have been 
derived the erroneous notion of their having migrated from 
Poland. The Cossacks of the Don, according to the account 
which the best instructed among them give of their own 
people (and they are much better qualified to write a his* 
tory than any of the Russian academicians) are a mixture 
of various nations, principally of Circassians, Malo-ltus- 
sians, and Russians, but also of Tartars, Poles, Greeks, 
Turks, Calmueks, and Armenians. In the town of Tscher- 
ehaskoy alone, and in the same street, may be seen all these 
different people at once, and each in the habit peculiar tv 
his nation. A considerable proportion of the inhabitants 
have ever been refugees, escaped from Turkey, Greece, or 
other countries, to this place. Concerning the first esta» 
hlishment of their town, they relate, that it was founded .by 
refugees from Greece, to whom the people of Azof denied 
admission, and who, in consequence, proceeding farther tip 

* Scherer. Tableau tie la Petite Rustic, tom. I. p. S- 
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the river, came to this island, on which they made their set¬ 
tlement ; giving- to it a name derived from the people upon 
whose frontier it was situated, and with whom they after¬ 
wards intermixed. The name of the town, although pro¬ 
nounced Tscherehasky, is written Tseherchaskoy, wnieh 
implies “ The small village of the Tscherchas,” pronounced 
generally Tscherchess, or, as we write it, Circassians . 
Koi, or Koy, in the Tartar language, signifies a small vil¬ 
lage; and is, therefore, often the terminating syllable in 
the names of places in that country; as Kaxinslcoy, Mos- 
c ovtkey, and JV'ikitskoy. Thus, from a small settlement 
of rovers, augmented principally by intercourse with the 
neighbouring Circassians, has since accumulated, like a 
vast avalange, the immense horde of the Cossacks. Before 
the middle of the tenth century, they had already reached 
the frontier of Poland, and began an intercourse with the 
people of that country, which was often attended with an 
augmentation of their horde by the settlement of Polish 
emigrants among them. Their first notable armament is said 
to have been in the year 948,* when the Greek emperour 
employed them as mercenaries in his war against the Turks. 
From their address in archery, their neighbours had given 
them the name of Chozars and Chazars, under which 
latter appellation they are frequently mentioned by Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogenetes, and their country called Chaza- 
ria .f The Greek emperour, for the services they rendered, 
sent them, with assurances of protection, and recommenda¬ 
tory letters, to the Polish sovereign, requesting that, in 
future, their appellation might he Cossacks, and not Cho- 
~ars 4 _ As to the origin of that name, some will have it to 
be derived from a Tartar word, signifying an armed man;§ 
others, from the sort of sabre they use ; others, from a word 
which signifies a Rover; others again pretend, that the 
Poles called them Cossacks, from a word in their language 
w hich implies a goat, because they formerly wore the skins 
of that animal. Scherer objecting to this last deviation, 
substitutes another still more frivolous, and maintains it to 
have been taken from Kossa, a small promontory.^ In this 
* Scherer. Tableau de la Petite Rusaie, tom I. p. 67. 
t See Const. Porpherogenetes, Cap. 10, 12, 13, 39, &». 
t Scherer. Tableau de la Petite Rusaie, tom. I. p, 71. 

$ Storeh. Tableau de la Rusaie, tom. I. p. 55. 

H Scherer, ibid. p. 67. 
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wild pursuit of etymology, I might also affirm, that Casaca, 
in Spanish, signifies precisely the sort of coat they wear, 
answering to the English word Cassock," 1 did not Peyssoh- 
nel much more rationally, and, as it appears to me, incon¬ 
testably, ascertain the origin of theappellation.t “ The land 
of the Chazaks says he, “ formed part of that country 
which is now denominated Circassia, properly so called. In 
this district of Chazakia, according to my opinion, we 
ought to seek the origin of the Cossacks of the present 
day.” The observation is actually confirmed by the facts 
I have already related, and by the note from Constantine 
given in p. 185: although so general became the migrations 
of this people, that their tribes are now found from the 
banks of the Dneiper to the remotest confines of Siberia. 
According to their different emigrations and settlements, 
they are at present distinguished by the various names of 
Malo-Russian Cossacks, Don Cossaeks, Cossacks of the 
Black Sea, of the Volga, of Grebenskoy, of Orenbourg, of 
the Ural Alps, and of Siberia; where they have received 
yet other appellations, and extend even to the mountains of 
China, and the eastern Ocean. It is necessary to confine 
our attention to the principal hive, whence, with little ex¬ 
ception, all these swarms proceeded. 

Nothing has contributed more to augment the colony of 
Don Cossacks, than the freedom they enjoy. Surrounded by 
systems of slavery, they offer the singular spectacle of an 
increasing republick; like a nucleus, putting forth its roots 
and ramifications to all parts of an immense, despotick 
empire, which considers it a wise poliey to promote tlieir 
increase, and to guaranty their privileges. As they detest 
the Russians, a day may arrive, when, conscious of their 
own importance, they will make their masters more fully 
sensibleof theirpovver.j A sage regulation in their military 
constitution, from a very early period, induced them 
to grant all the privilleges they enjoy to such of their pris- 

* Letters concerning the Spanish Nation, by the Eev. E. Clarke, my 
father p. 338. 

j* ObservationsHistoriques, &c. sur les Peuples Barbaras, par Pcyssonnrf 
p. 125. Paris, 1765. 

i After slightly noticing their most important revolts under Razin and 
Boulavin, tow ards the. end of the seventeenth, and in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, Storch observes, ** i ’ histmre de cee rebellions eft 
assez inttressemte pour occupei' un de not historiens modernews” Scf 
page 26 of the Note. 1 ? to Storch’s Tableau de la Rustic, torn. I, 
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oners oTwar as chose fo settle among them. Thus, from 1 he 
success which lias attended their incursions, their numbers 
have rapidly increased. In the year 1579, they made their 
appearance, for the first time in the Russian armies.* In 
1734, their first colonies were established upon the Volga. 
About the same time, another colony marched towards the 
Terek, and settled there. Tov. rds the middle of the last 
century, a detachment fixed their residence along the banks 
of'the Samara, the Ui, and the Ural, as far as the Kirgisian 
frontier. But by much the most powerful colony, which has 
migrated from the original hive, is that established upon the 
shores of the Caspian, at the mouth of the Ural river, which 
left the Don in the beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
has since been augmented by subsequent emigrations from 
the parent stock. This branch of the Don Cossacks joined 
in Ine rebellion under Pugatchef. In order to annihilate 
the memory of their revolt, the Russian government chan¬ 
ged their name (which had hitherto been Cossacks of the 
Jailc ) us well as the name of their capital, and of the river 
upon which they resided.t 

The most remarkable branch of the Don Cossacks is 
that which has been established in Siberia. They began to 
march towards the east in the sixteenth century. A troop 
of between six and seven thousand of them, under the con¬ 
duct of their ataman, Jerrnak, peenetrated into Permia, and 
made the discovery of the country to which we eommcnly 
apply the appellation of Siberia. Their adventures, and 
those of their chief, might lay the foundation of a very inter¬ 
esting Romance ; but we may despair of seeingit constitute 
a portion of history. They had gained the heights of (he 
Ural Alps, when the appearace of vast deserts, tenanted 
by an unknown and savage people, somewhat intimidated 
the enterprising elan. Jerrnak, full of zeal, harangues his 
little army. They descend the mountains ; defeat and 
drive before them a host of Tartars ; pursue their conquests 
even to the Tobol, the Irtysch, and the Ob; and terminate 
their surprising march by the subjugation of all the tribes 
dwelling between the Ural and Altaiek chain. Unable, from 
the losses they had sustained, and the obstacles they had yet 
to surmount, to maintain possession of siteb extensive terri¬ 
tory, they were compelled tg humble themseheo before the 
Russians, lu lost Jerrnak made the ces.non of his con¬ 
quests, by formal capitulation, to the tsar Joan, who. in eon- 

* Storch, tom. I. p. 68. S flbiil, p. 7. 
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sideration of Ihe important services he had rendered to the 
empire, not only pardoned him, hut even recompensed his 
extraordinary talents and courage.* Thus was Siberia 
added to the extensive possessions of Russia, by a Cossack 
of the Don, whose achievements were only Jess glorious 
than the boasted victories of Alexander, because they have 
wanted historians to relate, them. 

I have carried the history of the Don Cossacks back to 
the period in which they first formed an establishment upon 
the Don. The foundation of Tseherchaskoy, from their 
own aceount, is attributed to the settling of some rovers, 
probably exiles from Creeee. The shores of the sea of 
Azof, and of the Blaek sea, were, in very early ages, what 
America, and more recently New Holland, has been to us. 
The Greeks sent tliither many of their exiles, and the 
custom was continued among the Romans, as apprears by 
the banishment of Ovid. The opinion, therefore, of the 
Cossacks, concerning the foundation of Tseherchaskoy, is 
not without support, even in ancient history. With regard 
to their own origin, as a nation, there is every reason to 
consider it, for the most part, Circassian ; and as such, the 
analogy with Poles or Russians, instead of leading us to 
deduee their origin from them, should rather guide us to the 
common stock, whence the Sclavonian, the Polish, the 
Prussians, the Museovitish, Bohemian, and Transylvanian 
people and language were severally derived. All the 
ancient historians and geographers confirm the (ruth of 
their march from Media, through the Straits of Mount 
Caucasus, towards the Tanais, and round the Euxine. Their 
first colonies w ere called Sarmaticins; and the earliest 
account of that people is given in Herodotus, who places 
them between Mount Caucasus and the Tanais.f The 
defile of Caucasus has been celebrated in all ages, offering 
the only passage through that otherwise impenetrable bar¬ 
rier. It bore the appellation of the Pylae Sarmatioae, 
from the Sarmatae, who first passed through it: Sar 
being only the eastern mark of descent; as Sarmadia, 
Sarmatae ; that is to say, “ Progeny of the Medes.\” 

* Storch, tom. 1. p. 76. f Herodot. lib. iv. c. 117. 

f 2AFMATA1, 2ATPOMATAT, MATHTAJ, were the same people. Ser 
Bochart, and the observations of my parental ancestor, in his valuable 
Dissertation on the Connexion of the Homan, Saxon, and English com, 
p. 47. It is a cry grateful to make this tribute to the acknowledged learn¬ 
ing of my ancestor; to whose work I must refer the reader, not only 
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“ Diodorus Siculus,” observes the reverend author cited in 
the margin, ‘ l who knew nothing of the etymology, asserts 
the faet: speaking of the several clans of the Scythians, he 
says, that one came out of Vledia, settled upon the banks of 
the Tanni's,and were ealled Sauromatce.*" 

Tiie Circassians of the present day, of whom I shall soon 
speak, are a horde of banditti, who inhabit precisely the re¬ 
gion whence the Cossacks originally descended. Continu¬ 
ally repelled from their ancient boundary, thcTanai's and 
lake Alteotis, and ultimately driven beyond the Kuban and 
the Terek, they hang, as it were, upon the northern sides of 
Caucasus, or carry on their predatory incursions from the 
swampy plains at its feet, above two hundred miles from 
Tseherchaskoy. They, as well as the Tartars of Kuban, 
are ever at war with the Cossacks. They pretended to 
make peace with them at the end of the last Turkish war; 
but, whenever occasion offers, they seize the persons of the 
Cossacks, or any strangers who may be found among them, 
and sell them for slaves to the Persians. Their manner of 
lighting, as described to me by the Don Cossacks, is, to 
hide themselves in the long reeds, or grass, of marshes; 
lying even in the water, until they reconnoitre the strength 
of their adversary. If five or six armed Cossacks appear, 
they remain in ambush; if only two or three, they attack 
them by surprise ; but even then they will run away if the 
Cossacks have time to fire. If discovered in their conceal¬ 
ment, and interrogated who they are, they declare themselves 
friends. Some of them were with the general prisoners at 
Oxai, when we were there. The Cossacks, and all the inha¬ 
bitants of the Asiatick coasts of the Black Sea, call the 
Circassians Tscherchess , and Tscherchessi, a further proof 
ol what I have before said of the etymology of the word 
Tseherchaskoy, which might, perhaps, be more accurately 
written Tcherckaslcoy, but 1 have adopted the orthography 
recommended by its best iuformetl inhabitants.f If it were 

for some ol* the authorities here noticed, but also for the most important 
information collected by any author, respecting the original inhabitants of 
the countries bordering on the Black Sea, anti of their intercourse with 
the people of Ancient Greece. 

* Diod. Sic. lib. 155. Ed. W'etstcim 

t 1 believe l have generally observed a rule of expressing the termina- 
*.ing cliplhong oi by oy , thereby assimilating the pronunciation. In words 
• i-r minuting in ai t the same rule has not been strictly adhered to; as in the 
.\muple ot . whore the dipthong is pronounced as in the Greek 
and, therefore, cannot be <\vpressed by y, or by ay. f 
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necessary to make any addition to what I have already writ¬ 
ten, concerning the relation they bear to the Cossacks and 
ther inhabitants of the Ukraine, many curious circumstan¬ 
ces might be alleged ; such, for example, as the mode of 
accounting money, which is the same among the Malo-Rus- 
sians and Circassians. There are now Maio-Uussians 
Jiving in the Caucasian mountains. The Circassians, more¬ 
over, left their name,in the appellation of a town built upon 
the Dnieper. 

The commerce of the Cossacks, and other inhabitants of 
Tscherchaskoy, is very various. The principal articles of 
their exports are fish, iron, caviare, and a little wine ; al¬ 
though, generally, they consume all their wine. It resem¬ 
bles Burgundy, and is between Burgundy and Champagne, 
effervescing violently ; and when it has acquired a certain 
age, it sells in Tscherchaskoy at a price equivalent to three 
shillings and sixpence the bottle. They have both red and 
white. If they w’ould suffer their grape's to ripen, and knew 
the best art of preparing, it would certainly surpass all tbe 
wines of the world; so rich and generous are the grapes 
from which it is expressed.* • The Cossaeks use little or no 
tobacco, and live to a very advanced age. The merchants of 
the place, when it is their turn, go to war like the rest, and 
have their rank in the army.f In fact, there are few generals 

* “ The Don wine is sometimes very pleasant, but it is, I suspect, a 
fabrication. 1 tasted some that was warranted genuine, which I could easily 
"fc^jgye to be so; it was, indeed, 

‘ As wicked dev/ as Sycorax could brush 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen.’” 

Heber's MS. Journal. 

■f t{ The government of the armies of the Don differs, in many respects, 
from the ancient Malo-Russians, and has lately suffered repeated encroach¬ 
ments. Their territory, which is almost entirely pasture land, is divided 
into stanitzas, or cantons; for many stanitzas now contain more than a 
single village. To each of these, a certain portion of land and fishery is 
allotted by government, and an annual allowance of corn from Yorouetz, and 
northwards, according to the returned number of Cossacks. They are free 
from all taxes; even from those of salt and distilleries. The distribution 
of the land to the individuals in each stanitza is settled by the inhabitants 
and their ataman. This ataman was chosen by the people, and was both 
civil and military commander of the place Paul had laid some restrictions 
on this right, which I could not understand. He had also ennobled the 
children of all who had tbe military rank of colonel, which was complained 
of asintrul icing an unconstitutional aristocracy. From these atamans, an 
appeal lies to the chancery at Circask. They used to elect their ataman 
there, and to appeal to him only; assembling, occasionally, as a check on 
his conduct; but he is now appointed, by the crown , and greatly diminished 
hi power. The allotment of land and fishery, which each Cossack pos¬ 
sesses, may be let out by him to farm, and often is so; and it is a frequent - 
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•r colonels, in the army of the Don Cossacks, who are not 
merchants. In Tschercliaskoy they live an amicable and 
pleasant life. Sometimes they have publiek amusements, 
such as balls, and parties of pleasure. Once they had a 
theatre, but it was prohibited. In some of their apart¬ 
ments we observed mahogany book-cases, with glass doors, 
containing a small library. They are, in every respect. 


abuse to insert the names of children in the return of Cossacks, to entitle 
them to tlicir seniority in becoming officers I met with a child thus 
favoured. This has taken place since the Cossacks, when called oat, have 
been formed into regular regiments, which has depressed entirely the 
•ower of the village ataman by the introduction of colonels, captains, &c. 
Formerh , the ataman himself marched at the head of his stanitza. Now 
he merely sends the required contingent, which is put under-officers named 
by the crown. 

“ T !‘ e Cossack, in consequence of his allowance, may be called on to 
serve tor any term not exceeding three years, in any pail of the world, 
mounted, armed, and clothed, at his own expense, and making good any 
dehnennrs "loch may occur. Food, pav, and camp equipage, are fur¬ 
nished by government. Those who have served three years are not liable 
or at least not usually called upon, to serve abroad, except on particular 
emergences, riiey serve, however, in the cordon along the Caucasus, and 
in the duties o, the post and police. After twenty vears, they become free 
from all seme-, except the home duties of police, and assisting in the pas¬ 
sage o, the corn barks over the shallows in the Don. After twenty-five 
years service, they are free entirely. J 

r c,lmtor dec,al ' 0 d the whole number of Cossacks, liable to be 
called on foi one or other ot these services, amounted to 200,000. He 
acknowledged, that as they would allow of no examination into their num- 
‘ Sp ° kr ? ,,lv „ frora eonjreture, ami from the different allowances of 

coi n, &c. occasionally made. The whole number of male population he 
reckoned at halt a million. 1 he situation of a Cossack is considered-^ 
fbimnvf ’ ; * n ' 1 ohl.gations to sen ice are deemed well repaidby 
then- privileges and their freedom. ‘ free at a Cossack’ is a proverb we 
often heard 1,1 Iiussia. The number of Cossack guards, who are all /)., i- 
an } ol| nts to three regiments of 1000 each. The number emn'med 
m Persia and Caucasus I could not learn. In the year ISOS, a w?™ of 
seventy-two regnueiits, of 5B0 men each, marched under Platof, the ata- 
man ot Circask ; but he received counter orders, as it did not;arrived 

l™L f were e ftr« n/°‘ -£? 8teriitz ' At ^Merlin, only six hundred Cos- 
■ •rrre j,res^ it. Thu peasants near Austerlitz spoke of them -,s oh- 

S'^-T’whose'' hn?'’ 1 ' t ‘ hC,ISinn t0 tl,e I '' ret ' C, ‘ caval ^ i particularly the 
sddTaVsufS,I™™; s ., were '""«eldy. These Cossacks, Platof 

SiAVtrdr’- &S’iS5 

Ins officers 7 ^Flutm ’ nlia' P W1 ' 8 ’"W" unpopular w ith Platof and 

mX^.JoZnj! d ’ W,tl ‘ the cordon of S(. Anne”- 

S3 
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entitled to praise for their cleanliness, whether of their 
persons or their houses. There is no nation (I will not 
even except my own) more cleanly in their apparel thau 
the Cossaeks. The dress of their women is singular. It 
differs from all the costume of Russia; and its magnificence 
is vested in the ornaments of a cap, somewhat resembling 
the mitre of a Greek bishop. The hair of married women 
is tucked under this eap, which is covered with pearls and 
gold, or adorned with flowers. The dress of a Cossack 
girl is elegant; a silk tuuick, with trowsers fastened by a 
-girdle of solid silver, yellow boots, and an Indian handker¬ 
chief round the head. A proof of their riches was a Horded 
in the instance of the mistress of the house where we 
lodged. This woman walked about the apartments with¬ 
out shoes or stockings ; and being asked for some needles 
to secure the insects we had collected, opened a box, in 
whieh she showed us pearls to the value of ten thousand 
roubles. Her cupboard, at the same time, was filled with 
plate and costly porcelain. The common dress of the men 
in Tseherehaskoy was a blue jacket, with a waistcoat and 
trowsers of while dimity ; the latter so white and spotless, 
that they seemed always new. The tattered state of a tra¬ 
veller’s wardrobe but ill fitted us to do credit to our country 
in this respect. I never saw a Cossack in a dirty suit of 
clothes. Their hands, moreover, are always clean ; their 
hair free from vermin ; their teeth white; and their skin 
lias a healthy and cleanly appearance. Polished in their 
manners, instructed in their minds, hospitable, generous, 
disinterested in their hearts, humane and tender to the 
poor, good husbands, good fathers, good wives, good 
mothers, virtuous daughters, valiant ami dutiful sons ; such 
are the natives of Tseherchaseoy. In conversation, the 
Cossack is a gentleman; for he is well informed, free from 
prejudice, opeu, sineere, and upright. Place him by the 
side of a Russian,—what a eonstrast 1*' The one is iite- 

* “ The manners of the people struck us, from their superiority to 
tile Russians, iu honesty and dignity. A lieutenant at Petersburg!!, who 
■ji.ee begged alms from us, bowed himself to the ground, and knocked his 
head on the door. A lieutenant here [[Tseherehaskoy]] who was impri¬ 
soned, and also begged, made the request in a manly and dignified manner, 
anil thanked us as if we had been his comrades. 

“ Ruth men and women are handsome, and taller than the Muscovites. 
This name they hold in great contempt, as wo had several opportunities 
of observing. The procurator, the physician, the apothecary, the master 
of the academy, being distinguished, by their dress and uation from she 
Cossacks, and seemed to have formed !i coterie of their own, and to dislike, 
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rally a two-legged pig, having nil the brutality, but more 
knuvery, than that animal:’ the other, a rational, accom¬ 
plished, and valuable member of society. 1 would not be 
understood to have made this observation as without 
exception on either side. The Russian women are entirely 
excepted: and it is very remarkable, that little of the 
lamentable characteristicks of the Russian people ean be 
applied to them. It is only in proportion as they recede 
from their natural effeminacy, that any traits have ap¬ 
peared to assimilate them to the males of their country | 
and an instance or two of this kind may have been men¬ 
tioned : but, speaking generally of them, they have this 
only fault, if it be not rather a misfortune, that of servility 
to the worst of slaves. 

Perhaps an anecdute which I shall now relate may render 
the preceding contrast between the Cossacks and Russians 

nn<] to be disliked by, the whole town. The postmaster said they were 
much improicd since he came there; that then they would have pelted 
any stranger. We saw nothing of tbi9 kind, except that, when we first 
landed, mistaking us for Russians, some boys cried out ‘ JVToskoJFsky 
Canaille !* —Canaille has become a naturalized word in Russia. 51 ' llebers 
JfS. Journal. 

* At the time of malting this extract from my Journal, our English 
papers are filled with the atrocities committed, not merely by their com- 
^on soldiers, but by their general officers in Finland. An account of 
them is published by (lie lord-lieutenant of the eounty of Wasa, to which 
his respectable name is affixed. Posterity may there be informed what 
.Russians were in the beginning of the present century* w hen a major-gene¬ 
ral Deiuklofgavc up the town of Wasa, during live days, to plunder, merely 
because he could not retain its possession ; and, assisted by another monster 
in a human form, the govemour Emine, galloped through the streets, to 
gi\e vigour and activity to a scene of murder, horrible cruelty, and devas¬ 
tation ; crying out to his troops, Dobra! Dobra ! (Bravo! Bravo!) as 
they were l»ayonetting the weeping and kneeling inhabitants, mothers with 
their infants, aged and venerable men, ladies of distinction, children, and 
persons of whatever sex, age, or situation. ‘ It. instructs the world,’ 
otocnt'H the lord-lieutenant, ‘to describe their conduct; inasmuch as itdeter- 
raines the national character; and determines, with historick truth, that 
with barbarian slaves the character remains unchanged, notwithstanding 
the \arnidi put on by u sort of external humanizing, produced by inter¬ 
course with civilized nations.’ In the parish of Nerpis, major-general 
Orlof Dcnesof, caused three of the peasants to be bound together; and this 
being done, to prolong the pain and agony of the poor sufferers, the Rus¬ 
sians pierced their thighs, arms, belly, and other parts, with bayonets, 
before they killed them. 

Injured inhabitants of Swedish Finland ! One who has experienced the 
bounties of your hospitality; one who arrived among you weary, sick, and 
destitute, and to whom, consistently with tour national character, 
you administered the most disinterested aid ; the stranger, to whose honour 
you confided, unsolicited, the means of accomplishing his pilgrimage, he 
sympathizes with you in your sufferings. He, too, has been exposed to 
barbariau rapacity j he, too, has been plundered by the Russians. 
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more striking. The truth of it, on account of its notoriety, 
will not be disputed by either party. Whenever a quarrel 
among the Cossacks causes them to combat each other, 
they fight, as in England, with their fists, and never with 
knives, daggers, or any sharp instrument. This practice 
is so established a characteristick of their people, that it 
gave rise to a very remarkable wager. Teplof and Gelagin 
two of the late empress Catherine’s privy-counsellors, hap¬ 
pened to be in her presence, when it was told her that a 
Cossack priest, then a monk in the convent of St. Alex¬ 
ander Nevski, had been arrested for cutting the throat of 
a young woman, whom he had made pregnant, and with 
whom he had quarrelled; upon which Teplof offered to 
wager with Gelagin that the monk was not a Cossack. 
The bet was made, and won by Teplof; the monk proving 
to be Russian. Being questioned how he could possibly 
divine the probable success of his wager: “ because,” said 
he, “ no Cossack would strike a woman: if he did, he 
would use his hand, and not his knife.” 

It was on a Sunday evening, that lieutenant-colonel Papof 
conducted me over the w hole of Tseherchaskoy. We 
walked a distance equal to four miles without once being off 
a bridge. The people were all in their best attire, and the 
sight, on that account, more interesting. From the high 
and narrow bridges, single planks frequently lead off, as 
the only mode of approaching the houses of the inhabitants, 
which have eovered galleries around them. In these galle¬ 
ries, where the deal, of which they were constructed, was 
as white as water aud the sun could make it, sat the old and 
respectable Cossacks, almost all of whom, as we passed, 

' pressed us to walk into their houses and regale ourselves. 
The water flows beneath many of the buildings ; ami all of 
them are upon piles, in the inidstof the flood.* The prodi- 

* u Circask stands on some marshy islands in the river. The houses 
are all raised on wooden pillars, and connected by foot bridges. The foot¬ 
paths run like galleries before the houses When ^ve saw it, every part 
was flooded, except the principal street, the great church, and the market 
place. The antique wooden cabins, mixed with the domes of charches, 
tops of trees, aud Calmuck tents, had an interesting effect, just rising from 
the water. The sudak ‘still continue to poison the air; hut the houses, 
notwithstanding the peopte are al 1 fishers, are neat. The Cossacks are 
much cleaner than the Russians. There is a spacious and ancient c «tbe- 
dral, nearly on the same plan, as the Casan church in Mosco. Detached 
from the rest of the building, is a large tower, which, at a distance, gives- 
a faint recollection of St. Mary’s spire at Oxford. There are many other 
churches, full of very costly ornaments. I never saw so many pearls at 
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gious quantity of timber consumed in the town, for houses, 
causeways, and bridges, is brought from the Volga, the l.'on 
being inadequate to such a supply Formerly they had walls 
to their aquatick settlement; but the inundations of the 
river have swept them entirely away. The principal part 
of the inhabitants are exceedingly desirous to remove their 
capital to Oxai, which would increase its commerce, and 
add to its importance: the rest, who, from attachment to the 
place of their nativity, are still anxious to preserve it in its 
original situation, propose to surround it again with walls, 
and to form chaonets, after a plan which wmuld make its 
resemblance to Venice greater thau it is at present; but 
the level of the water not remaining constant, us in the 
Adrialick, and sometimes varying full fifteen feet, prevents 
the adoption uf that plan. They neglect, however, no 
opportunity to improve the town, forming it as much as 
possible into streets, when fires have taken place and des¬ 
troyed the old buddings, and insulating the houses where 
they were too closely situated. If any attempi should be 
made to remove the town, little difficulty would occur in 
transplanting the houses almost entire. They are chiefly of 
wood, and, being placed on rafts, might float down to the 
place of their destination. 

They speak of moving a house in this part of ihe world 
as a very trifling undertaking. When the late Mr. Gas¬ 
coigne went from Petersburg!!, to preside over the foundry at 
Lugan, hr paid a visit to a genllemau about twenty seven 
miles distant from the establishment. Finding him excel¬ 
lently lodged, in a well furnished, handsome, and very con¬ 
venient house ; •* I wish,” said he, li I could have such a 
building erected for me at Lugan.” His host replied : “ If 
you admire my house, it is at your service, exactly as yon 
see it; ami I engage to place it for you at Lugan in the 
course of the week.” A bargain was concluded between 
them, the house was moved ; and Mr. Gascoigne, who in¬ 
formed me of the fact, resided in it when we were in that 
country. 

I’be inhabitants of Tscherchaskoy complain much of 
want ot room. Not a single house lias a court-yard; they 
arc all huddled together, as if they had dropped from the 
clouds, during a shower, into the river, and only waited the 

oner, ns on the head of a Madonna in the cathedral. These treasures ai*e 
the. sprite of Turkt) and Poland.” Hcbcr'% *1/6'. Journal. 
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retiringof the waters to make their mistake. They are much 
troubled with mosquitoes, which abound in all the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Don. When bit by these insects, they observe 
great caution in not scratching the wound; but are careliil 
to bathe it, as soon as possible with spirits of wine. 1 have 
always found Goulard’s lotion to be the best remedy ; and, 
wanting that, salt mixed with an equal portion of vinegar. 
There is not, I believe, a single spot in the whole town 
which is not annually inundated. We found one dry place 
near the principal eliureh; but it was traversed by wooden 
causeways, vvhieh proved that the usual precaution had 
been required there also, although the spot was not actually 
covered by water at the time. The street in which most of 
the shops are situated is floored with planks ; and it must 
necessarily be very unwholesome, as all the dirt, falling 
through these floors, remains when the waters retire. They 
are often troubled with fevers: although, when we inquired 
into the list of their diseases, they said they seldom had 
any. The greatest ravage is made by the small-pox. Ino¬ 
culation for the disorder had not yet been introduced 
among them. The complaint they seem to dread, more than 
any other, is called the disorder of the hairs~ liinelin men¬ 
tions this complaint.* Hair is said to be generated in 
wounds of the bodies of those whom it afflicts. We expressed 
our incredulity to the wife of lieutenant-colonel Papaf; but 
she persisted in asserting, that she had taken them from her 
own finger, in the presence of many witnesses. To cure it, 
they bind the leaves of a plant somewhat like plantain, 
which, they say, draws out the hairs. We saw these leaves 
dried, suspended expressly as a remedy for this complaint; 
but, in their desiccated state, could not exactly pronounce 
what they were. Biliary obstruction is a common disorder 
among them. As a cure for the jaundice, they drink an 
infusion of the yellow flowers of a Gnaphalium, which is 
found in all the steppes. Stationed as they are, either in 
mud, yielding insalutary exhalations, or in water, lull of 
frogs, filth, and substances which pulrify as the flood 
retires, nothing could preserve them from pestilence, were 
it not for the "great attention shown to cleanliness in their 
persons and their houses. The water of the Don is in 

* lie savs it is known in Russia and the Ukraine, under the name Volo- 
xezi and he attended a case of abscess, in Pauiovsky, which afforded him 
occular demonstration of the truth of such a disorder. See Journal 
invavs Voyagvurs, p. 146. 
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itself unwholesome, and particularly disagrees with stran¬ 
gers. Jt causes a flatulent disorder of the stomach and 
bowels, with violent pain and dysenlarv. Many of the 
Russian rivers have the same quality, particularly the 
Neva at Petersburgh. 

A Greek brought me some coins of the eniperour Con- 
stanline, w liich he had procured in Turkey. He kept them, 
he said, for the cure of diseases of all kinds; and, in proof 
of their miraculous power, swore, by all his saints, : hat if 
any one of them was placed in a sieve not a drop of water 
would pass through it. As we laughed at his lolly, he was 
very desirous to make the experiment; but we thought it 
too ridiculous to merit so much attention. He seemed to be 
the very prince of impostors, and probably sold his trash at 
high prices. He showed us a piece of the true cross, which 
he said he had brought from Jerusalem, and w hich, w orn 
upon his breast, had saved his life in battle; as a bullet 
striking the pretended relick had fallen harmless on the 
ground. 

Having now satisfied our curiosity in the survey of this 
extraordinary place, we took leave of its inhabitants, and 
again embarked, accompanied by the officer who had so 
politely attended us, and whose hospitality we had often 
experienced during the visit we paid to his capital. We 
left Tscherchaskoy on Monday the twenty-third day of 
June, in the afternoon, and sailed down the Hon to Gxai. 
About four miles* from Tscherchaskoy is an island called 
Nunnery Isle, or The Island of the (Jonveut; whence, as 
they relate, the Turks used frequently, in former times, to 
derive women for the seraglio of the grand signior. 


* Se\on versts. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

VOYAGE DOWN THE DON TO AZOF AND TAGANROCK. 


Visit to the General in Chief of the Cossack Jinny — Embar¬ 
kation for the Sea of Jlzof—General View of the South 
of Russia—De Rubruquis — Tartars—Armenian Colony of 
Nakheshivan—Fortress of St. Demetri Rastof—Division 
of the Don — Tumuli—Fortress and Village oMzof— 
City of Tana'is—Its probable Situat ion—Condition of the 
Garrison of Azof—Opinion entertained of the Cossacks— 
Departure from Azof—JHoeoetis —Remarkable Phenome¬ 
non-—Arrival at Tagunruck. 


1 VHE morning after our return to Oxai, we received pt 
_ message from general Vasili Petrovich Orlof, com¬ 
mander in chief of the Cossack army, stating, that he ex¬ 
pected us to dine with him at his country seat upon the Don. 
We set out, accompanied by our friend colonel Papof, and'a 
Greek officer in the Cossack service, whose name was Ma- 
monof. The general had sent his carriage, with six fine 
Cossack horses, and several Cossacks mounted with lances, 
to escort us. We passed along the steppes, and occasionally 
through vineyards, planted with encumbers, cabbages, 1|- 
dian wheat, apple, pear, peach, and plum trees, and melons, 
for about ten miles, till we arrived at his house, which stood 
upon the European side of the river, opposite the town of 
Tscherchaskoy, and distant from it about five miles. Here 
we found elegant and accomplished women assembled round 
a piano forte; and afterwards sat down to as magnificent,a 
dinner as any English gentleman might afford. The whole 
of which was served upon plate. The company consisted 
of about twenty persons. The general presented us with 
mead thirty years old, which tasted like fine Madeira. He 
wished very much for English beer, having often drank it 
in Poland. A number of very expensive wines were brought 
round, many of them foreign; but the best wine of the l)#n 
seemed superiour to any of them. As we sat banquetlingin 
this sumptuous manner, I called to mind the erroneous no¬ 
tions we had once entertained of the inhabitants of this 
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country, ami which the Russians still continue to propa¬ 
gate concerning the (Jossack territory. Perhaps few in 
England, casting their eyes upon a map of (his remote cor¬ 
ner of Europe, have pictured in their imagination a w ealthy 
and polished people, enjoying not only the refinements, but 
even the luxuries of (he most civilized nations. The con¬ 
versation had that enlightened and agreeable cast which 
characterizes well educated military men. Some peculiari¬ 
ties, w liicb distinguished the manners of our ancestors, and 
are still retained in the eereinonial feasts of ancient corpo¬ 
rate bodies, might be observed. The practice of drinking 
toasts, and rising to pledge the security of the cupbearer, 
was a remarkable instance. Another very ancient custom, 
still more prevalent, is that of bowing and congratulating 
any one who happens to sneeze. The Cossacks of the Don 
always did this. When we took leave of the general, he 
said, if we preferred returning by water, for the sake of va¬ 
riety, we might use his barge, which was prepared, and 
waiting to convey us. Being conducted to it, we found it 
manned by ten rowers, and decorated in a most costly man. 
ner. It was covered with fine searlet cloth, and Persian 
carpets were spread beneath a canopy of silk. The current 
being in our favour, w e embarked, and were speedily recon- 
ducted to our quarters in Oxai. 

The next morning we took our leave of the Don Cossacks, 
and, having placed our carriage on board a barge, sailed 
delightfully down the river (often looking baek at. the fine 
view of tiie town of Oxai and Tschrechaskoy) to Nakht- 
shiran, an Armenian colony established about twenty years 
before our arrival, and which had attained a very flourish¬ 
ing state, even in that short period.* Its inhabitants were 

9 A verst (by land) from the fort of Rostof, is a large Armenian 
town, called Jvak'iLehiva;i t after the ancient town of that name. We 
spent the evening in looking over it. They affirmed that it contains 1500 
families. It lias four churches, and two very large bazars, which are very 
much crowded, and have great appearance of industry. We had a letter 
to one of the principal inhabitants, who had the rank of colonel, and whoe** 
son was one of Mr. Andre’s pupils (of Rostof) and our interpreter. His 
name was Abraamof. I found that Armenians usually expressed their 
names in this manner, from the Christian names of their parents, yet with 
the termination in of, which is a mark of gentility. This man had two sous 
in the Russian iihvv, and possessed the reputation of great wealth. He 
knew Lazarof, who sold Oriof the great diamond ; and described, in strong 
terms, the misery and anxiety the Armenian had felt while it remained iu 
possession. His house was well furnished, and had a billiard-table, and 
many other European luxuries: all, however, sat cross-legged, except the 
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derived from the Crimea. They had about four hundred 
shops, which were all placed in one great covered building, 
after the manner of those in Moscow. The towns near the 
mouths of the Don present the traveller with a most novel 
and interesting picture of society. He encounters half a 
dozen different nations and languages in the same number 
of minutes; and each nation in its peculiar dress. As we 
walked up to the Armenian settlement, we beheld Tertnrs, 
Turks, Greeks, Cossacks, Russians, Italians, Calmuckt, 
and Armenians, which, together with our English party, 
formed a representation of the costume of nine different na¬ 
tions within the compass of a quarter of an English mile. 
The Tartars were fishing in the rivpn, or driving cattledo- 
wards the town; the Turks were smoking in their coffee¬ 
houses; the Greeks, a bustling race, were walking about, 
telling lies, and bartering merchandise; the Cossacks were 
scampering in all directions on horseback; the Russians, as 
police officers, were scratching their heads; the Italians 

master, whose dress also, was something after the European mod& He 
had several eurious sabres and poignards richly ornamented, which he ex¬ 
hibited with much pride. He said, himself and the greater part of his fel¬ 
low townsmen, had emigrated from the Crimea during the disturbances 
there; that they had this situation given them, and a charter, by which 
they had the same privileges as their countrymen at Astrachan. Theprin- 
cipal trade of the town is in leather. The women are almost ail veiled, 
hut those we caught a glimpse of were very beautiful. Their veils were 
very carelessly disposed, and they betrayed no timidity. The men arc also 
handsome ; but they have a Jewish expression in their countenance. The 
Russians declare they have all a natural, unpleasant odour, like that we at¬ 
tribute to the Jews. They dislike them greatly, and have a proverb: * Two 
Jews equal one Armenian ; two Armenians one Greek ; two Greeks one 
Devil/ The Armenians, it is well known, are a very favoured sect by the 
Russian government; and many of the noblest families have a mixture of 
their blood. Of these arc Dolgorucky and Bagrathion. Joan the first 
gave the title of Knees to great numbers of Armenians, and permitted to 
all a free trade and settlement, with full liberty of worship, and even of 
making their processions openly. They have a maguificent church in Pe- 
lersburgli, and many in Astrachan and Gasan. Their enterprise and acti¬ 
vity are w ell known. Mr. Anderson of Petersburgli told me, he line w one 
who had been twice to Bassora, and once to Sarmacand and Tibet, i a*ked 
Abramofif such journeys were common: and if they could take a Euro¬ 
pean with them aa their servant, or in any other disguise. He answered 
both these questions in the affirmative. He himself had been in Georgii, 
and many parts of Turkey, but never further. We observed several Ms* 
hammedans, at least persons in green turbaus, which no Armenian would 
wear.” He her*s JUS. Journal. 

As the green turban is a mark of high distinction in Turkey, and the 
Armenians of Nakhlshivan are under no fear of offending Mohammedans, 
I suspect (for I noticed the same costume in the place) that they are wort 
merely on account of the freedom they enjoy, h. Z>. C, 
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were Venetian and Neapolitan sailors; the Calmucks jab¬ 
bering with each other; the Armenians, both men and wo¬ 
men, airing in droskis ; and the English staring at them all. 
As the traveller approaches the Don, especially towards its 
embouchure, Tartars make their appearance in great num¬ 
bers ; and that race of men are seen from thence, westward, 
the whole way to the Dnieper, in all the towns by the sea 
of Azof, in the Crimea, and throughout the dreary plains 
which lie to the north of the peninsula. 

All the south of Russia, from the Dnieper to the Volga, 
and even to the territories of the Kirgissian and Thibet 
Tartars, with all the north of the Crimea, is one flat, uncul¬ 
tivated, desolate waste, forming, as it were, a series of these 
deserts which go by the name of steppes. The very ear¬ 
liest adventurers from the civilized parts of Europe to these 
remote and barbarous regions, found the country exactly as 
it now appears. A very faithful description of its features 
occurs in the narrative of W. de Kubruqui employed as a 
missionary about the middle of the thirteenth century.* 
•‘We journeyed,” says he, “towards the east, with no 
other objects in view than earth and sky, and occasion¬ 
ally the sea upon our right (which is called the sea of Ta¬ 
mils) and moreover the sepulchres of the Comani, which 
seemed about two leagues distant, constructed according to 
the mode of burial which characterized their ancestors. 

What the land of the Comani was, is clearly ascertained 
by the voyage of the ambassadour from pope Innocent the 
fourth to Tartary, in the year 124-0, as taken out of the 
thirty second book of (lie Speculum Historiale of Vincentias 
Beluucensis .t “ We journeyed through the country of the 
Comani, which is all flat and has fuur great rivers. The 
first is called Neper [Borystheuesj the second is called 
Don [Tanais] the third is named Volga [Rha] the fourth 
is denominated Jaec [Rhyinus].” Thus it appears that tl e 
Comani, the ancestors of the Cossacks, had establish-d 
themselves as far to the westward as the Dnieper, before 

* “Ibamm ci-go versus orientem, nihil vktentes nisi coelnm et ter- 
vam, et aliquando mare ad dextram, quod dicitur Mure Tanais, et ctiam 
sepultures Comnnorum, quae sppnrebant nobis a dunbus leucis, secundum 
quod solcbant purentedue eorum sopeliri simul. Itinerarium IK. de JRu- 
brugui8, unua l‘253, Sec Hakluyt, v ol. T. p. 80. 

j- (t Ibainusautcm per terrain Comanorum, quaetota est plana, et flumi- 
na qu:iluor habet niapjna. Primum appeUatur Neper [Bor.v*tUeneB] 
secundum appellatur Don [Tanais] tertium dicitur Volga rUhai quartimi 
m»mil*‘itur Jaec [Rhymnua].” Ib. p. 47. 
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the middle of the thirteenth century : and considerable light 
is thrown upon a very obscure part of ancient geography by 
the documents thus afforded. W. de Rubruquis himself, in 
another passage of his Itinerary,fixes their limits as reaching 
westward even to the Danube; and says, that the whole 
country, from that river to the Tana'is, was inhabited by 
them. The western part was called Casaria, the country of 
the Czars, Cassars, or Cossacks, as they are now called. 
Nothing can be more accurate than the account he has left 
of these vast solitudes, in which he says there is neither 
wood, nor mountain, nor stone.* 

The Tartars on the Sea of Azof are a small race of men 
not so ugly as we have heard them described; but they 
disfigure themselves by pressing their ears forward with the 
lower rim of their caps, from their tenderest infancy; in 
consequence of which practice, their ears protrude from the 
sides of their heads, and front the spectator. Some of those 
who passed ns at Nakhtshivan looked most frightfully wild, 
appearing in the rude, and, perhaps, primeval dress of the 
first shepherds of the earth. Their bodies were almost na- 
i ed; over their shoulders were loosely suspended the un¬ 
dressed hides of their sheep, each being fastened with a 
single loop in frout. Upon their heads, and around their 
waists, they wore a covering of the same materials; and 
upon their feet, those sandals of linden bark, of which a 
description has been already given in the tenth ehapter of 
this volume. I have seen exaetly such figures represented 
upon Greek vases, and in the sculpture of ancient Greece;! 

Nakhtshivan offers anexample of that enterprising spirit 
so eharacteristick of the Armenian merchants, when stimu¬ 
lated by the hope of gain. They are not naturally a lively 
race of men. They have almost the gravity of Turks, with 
the boorishness of the Dutch’; insomuch, that it is a very 

* “ Tendebamus reete in orientem ex quo exivimus praedictam ■ pro* 
rinciam Casaria, habentes mare ad meridiem, et vuqtam solitudinem ad 
aquilonem : quae durat per viginti dietas alicubi in latitudine : in qua ?iuld 
cst sylva, nullus mans, nullits lapis. Herba est optima. In hac solebant 
paseere Comani, quidlcuntur Copchat. A Teuto/ueia verb dicuntur Valaui.- 
et provincia Valama. Ab Isidore vero dicitur a flumine Tanai usquew 
pfthides Meotidis et Danubium Alania. Et durat ista terra in loqgitudine 
a Danubio usque Tanaim—quae tota inhabitabatur a Comanis* Hakluyt 
voL I. p, 80. ‘ 5 

j Among tlie earthen vessels described and published at Naples, their 
is a costume of this kind upon the person of a male figure, who ii 
delineated checking two furious horses, 
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common saying with European merchants in Constantino¬ 
ple, that “ an Armenian expresses mirth as a bear dances.” 
Vet, when.instigated by commercial speculations, they pe¬ 
netrate all countries, and overcome all obstacles; frequently 
makiug journeys over laud to India, and the most distant 
regions of the globe. Who but they, relying upon the pro¬ 
mises of Russia, could have entertained the hope, and real¬ 
ized the expectation, that in a poor village on the Don, 
surrounded by immense deserts, they should establish a 
source of commerce and of wealth? Their eommodites and 
manufactures, as far as we were enabled to judge of them, 
appeared to be Turkish, and of a nature to find a ready 
tale ia Oxai and Tscherchaskoy. They supply all the 
fairs of the neighbouring provinces, which are the most 
extraordinary spectacles in Europe, because attended by 
persons trom almost every nation upon earth. There is 
scarce a people, refined or barbarous, who have not their 
representatives at the fairs held along the sea of Azof, and 
Upon the Iton; L.ut particularly at the great fair of Nakht>* 
shivau. The Mmnaxobii of Herodotus then make their 
appearance, exactly as they lived in the days of the histo¬ 
rian.,; travelling in vehicles, the covering of which are 
lent-, by night, and tilts for their cars by day. Sueh move¬ 
able dwellings may be notieed in ail the territoreis of the 
Tartars. 

\Ve entered the quarter in which the shops are stationed. 
It is a very lofty, covered street, or cloister, surrounding a 
square, after the manner of the palais royal at Paris. Every 
trade had its peculiar place assigned, as in the Turkish 
bazars ot Constantinople ; and, according to the rule observ¬ 
ed in oriental bazars , the floor of each shop was made level 
with the counter; the dealers sitting at work as in Turkey, 
with their legs crossed under their bodies. The shops were 
all well stored, and a rapid sale was going on. Their own¬ 
ers, in many instances, were really Mohammedans, who ma¬ 
nufactured slippers, sandals, and boots, in coloured leather. 
Ol other trades, we observed tobacconists, pipemakers, clo- 
thiers, liueudrapers, grocers, butchers, bakers, blacksmiths, 
silkrneicers, dealers in Indian shawls, &c. They make 
bread of a very auperiour quality; and, according to the 
Asia; ica custom, it is pubiikly kneaded and publiekly baked; 
so that the whole process of preparing the most important 
article ot their food is open to every one. The crowd 
passing betore their shops resembled a masquerade, in 
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which the costly embroidered vestments of rieh Armenian 
merchants* were contrasted with the hides which covered 
the wild Tartars, the Jong pelisses of the Turks the mili¬ 
tary, but simple'garb of the Cossacks, the uncouth uniform 
of the Russian police, and the greasy trappings of the 
Caimueks. 

We visited a Turkish coffee house, the scene of the most 
favourite recreation of the oriental nations. On the right 
hand as we entered, upon a raised floor, like the eoutitiMtr 
used by taylors, were squatted a number of the merchants 
of the establishment, leaning upon cushings, with long pipes 
smoking, and drinking coffee. As we joined the party, we 
were presented, according to the usual custom, with lighted 
pipes (having tubes made of the wood of cherry-tree, tipped 
with amber) a small cup of coffee, and a bit of wood of 
aloes; which they put into the bowl of each pipe, andwhieh 
exhales a most refreshing and pleasant fragrance. In a 
corner of the apartment stood a vase, containing blossoms 
of an Iris, called in England Flower de luce . It served as 
a kind of sign to the box on which it was placed, in the lid 
of which was a small hole, to receive the contributions of 
those who were expeeted to leave a trifle for the pipe and 
eoffee they had used. Some Turks who were present, seem¬ 
ed absolutely breathing the fumes of tobacco. They in¬ 
haled large quantities of smoke upon their lungs; ant^ 
after retaining-it there till their features became distended 
with suppressed respiration, yielded baek large curling 
volumes, as from a-chimney, by their nostrils, their mouth, 
and their ears.) 

According to Pallas,j the origin of the Armenian esta¬ 
blishment at Nakhtshivan was the emigration of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Crimea, whenSuwarof withdrew with the Ru’s- 

* The costume of the Armenian women of Astrachan is the richest in 
Russia. It is surprising that they sustain the weight of their dress The 
first, or inner robe, is of silk and gold ; the second, of black velvet, heavily 
laden with gokl and peai'ls. The third, or outer vest, is almost of massive 
gold, in ponderous embroidery, with large gold kuobs, gold buttons, gold 
tassels, gold fringe. &c. &c The turban is white, hangs over the left 
shoulder, and conceals the face, except the nose aval eyes. The only 
hair disclosed is often false ; two thick locks, one on each side, being 
bronghtin front of the ears. 

f The Chinese, and other oriental nations, perforate the drum of their 
ears for this purpose. It is not, however, common for Turks to undergo 
that operation. 

♦ Travels through the Southern Provinces, 8cc. Vol. L p. 4T6. 
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sian troops, and peace was concluded with the Tartars. At 
that time, the most opulent Armenian inechanicks and mer¬ 
chants, together with the major part of the Christian inha¬ 
bitants, upon whom the whole of the productive industry 
and commerce of the peninsula depended, left the Crimea, 
late in the autumnal season. The empress ordered proper 
buildings and aeeommodations to be prepared for their re¬ 
ception upon the Don ; but the Russian commissaries took 
special care to convey into their own pockets the money, 
allowed to complete the work according to the intentions of 
their sovereign. When the Armenian colony arrived, they 
found nothing hut a parcel of miserable huts, constructed 
in the most expeditious and wretched manner. These they 
have since converted into neat and comfortable houses, 
many of which are of limestone, and covered with tiles ; in 
the manufacture of which, as well as of pottery in general, 
the inhabitants are very skilful. Other Armenian settle- 
menls belonging to the same district of Rastof, are in the 
neighbourhood, and all of them in a flourishing state. The 
Armenians were much respected in the country; and their 
industry, sobriety, and good moral eonduet, render them a 
most important acquisition to the empire. Their whole po¬ 
pulation, however, including persons of both sexes, and all 
the Armenian settlements in the district, did not amount to 
eight thousand.* 

Again embarking upon the Don, we proceeded from 
mkhtshivan to the fortress of St. Demetri Rastof, hardly 
a mile lower down the river.f It was a place of great im- 


• Pallas estimates it at 7000. s ol. I. p. 480. 

t Mr. Heber performed a journey from Taganrock to Rastof by land. 
His observations concerning the latter place are therefore peculiarly'anpro- 
pwte, iiml serve to supply the deficiency of my own. “ Here it is that the 
barks Irom Voronets are broken up, and the goods embarked from Tatran- 
roek. We saw about nUy lighters lying in the river, many large enough to 
perform the voyage to A rabat Some of these Which we'pointcd out,W 
told us had made voyages all the way to Cafta. There is a large brewer?. 
JTOtlnemgvcrv detestable beer and porter. - The distilleries arSnumem^ 
ami, if we muSerstooil right pay no Unties, Unless mhnd. The banka 
ot t s© Don are covered above by Vineyards, and botow by stinking smiak ft 
large, while fish, drying in the Sun. Fish are eiutglit in great abundant* 
and variety- 1 he principal kinds are beluga, ■.Lurgecr.. sterlet, and sodak. 
There are also myriads of Prussian carp. -vhieU, with nil the retire fish 

Cm umcfr* T iV n ' rat . UOn6l " H * ?™'* li,L ' blacK > “'• tent, of the 

T." mucks. I hc Cossacks pay no duty on s»-, if it lie foi their ovu. con 
sump ion. The tortiass is just atr-.e lb. fown : It is .-Uenfu M S 
ed. In It,s a small gaiand a school t . r t h.-anoi.l i'.. i.ei.ma,, of 1. e 

name ot Andre. He iiad about twenty pupils, who were taught IVefich, 
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portance when the Turkish frontier was nearer. The Don 
is here much broader and deeper; in consequence of which, 
the vessels from Woronetz, unfit to encounter the sea, are 
broken up, and their cargoes, the product of Russia, shipped 
on board lighters and small vessels, and sent to Taganrock, 
to load the vessels lying in the roads, off that place. The 
governour both of Azof and Taganrock, resides at Rastofj 
although those places have each their superiour resident 
officer, who is called commandant. Rastof is garrisoned by 
Russian troops. We found it in a deplorable state of ne¬ 
glect. The Cossacks of the Don claim the territory of the 
small tract upon which the fort is built, as well as of that on 
which have been founded the Armenian settlements in its 
vicinity. 1 could learn no other reason for this, than that 
they had the care of conducting the mail. Indeed, the ge¬ 
nerality of them seemed to consider their land as limited by 
a boundary between Oxai and Nakhtsliivan. In an empire 
so little settled as that of Russia, whose southern frontier is 
continually advancing, by the encroachments daily made 
upon the territories of other nations, the limits of any par¬ 
ticular province are not likely to continue long the same. 
Other travellers may possibly arrive, and find the whole 
race of Don Cossaeks moved, and planted upon the sides of 
Mount Caucasus : and those of the Black Sea, the Tclicr- 
nomorski, so lately carried from the Dnieper to the banks 
of the Kuban, and of whom we shall soon speak more dif¬ 
fusely, may then be found repelling the incursions of the 
Persians and Afghans upon the southern shores of the 
Caspian. 

Continuing our delightful voyage with very favourable 
weather, we advanced towards Azof; and the consciousness 
of sailing with ail Europe on our right hand, and all Asia 
on our left, did not fail to excite reflections very interesting 
at the moment, 'fhe refinement, the science, the commerce, 
the power, and the influence of the one; the sloth, the super¬ 
stition, the effeminacy, the barbarism, and the ignorance of 
the other. One fact, at least, has been taught me in travers¬ 
ing Europe, almost the whole of which I have explored, 
that there exists no where a savage people, as fixed inhabit¬ 
ants. Every part of Europe is civilized. If the Nagaiek 

German, writing, and geography. They were all very little boys. We 
had a letter to the master, and found an old man in a sheepskin, which 
would have turned the stomach pf a Mushick, sitting down to dinner with 
his Bock.” Hebcr’s MS. Journal. 
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Tartar, the wandering Calmuek, and the nomade Laplan-. 
der, be deemed savage, all of whom are a humane people, it 
should be observed, that they are peculiar to no particular 
territory, but lead, like the more savage gipsy, a vagrant 
life. It is a very common absurdity to hear nations remote 
from observation branded with the imputation of barbarism; 
yet the peasant of Ireland, the smuggler of England, or the 
poissurae of France, is altogether as unenlightened, more 
inhuman, and possesses more of savage ferocity, than either 
the Laplander, the Tartar, or the Calmuek. As for the 
agricultural Laplander, the mountaineer of Norway, and 
the inhabitants of the north of Sweden, there does not exist 
a better disposed, or a more benevolent people. 

One of our boatmen, a Cossack, speaking of a stanitza 
that was situated in a creek, or turning of the river, made 
use of an expression which may, perhaps, afford the etymo¬ 
logy of the name of a town in the very north of Britain. 
He said it was In verness, “ In the turning.” It is certainly 
worthy of remark, that Inverness, pronounced exactly ia 
the same manner, is also similarly situated, with regard te 
the coast. 

Several villages are scattered along the banks of this 
river; but they consist chiefly of wretched hovels, con¬ 
structed of the reeds and flags which grow in the shallows 
of the Don; and with these objects only in view, the travel¬ 
ler is presented wiib scenery very accurately corresponding 
with the description given of the wigwams aitd waters of 
America. Soon after we passed the fortress of Rastof, we 
were gratified by a retrospective view, which at onee 
embraced the whole of the settlements on the northern side 
of the river, including Rastof, Nakhfshivan, and Oxai. 
Here the Don is divided by the channel which bears the 
name of The Dead Danaetz ; and the high lauds, on which 
these towns are stationed, continue to form the northern 
bank of that branch. We sailed along the eurrent w hich 
preserves the proper name of the river, and which, after 
this separation, flows through very flat and marshy terri¬ 
tory. The only objects which interrupted the uniformity 
of the landscape were those ancient sepulchres alluded to 
in the passage from Rubruquis, cited in the 203d page, 
and to which I have so often had reference. I endea¬ 
voured to delineate a very remarkable group of them, con¬ 
sisting of five tombs, much larger than the usual appear¬ 
ance of others near the river, and which, from time imme- 
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mnrial, have borne the appellation of The Five Brothers 
They are upon the European side. If Ptolemy’s position of 
the jlexton of the Tanais could be reconciled with the site 
of that remarkable deviation of the river from its course 
which forms the Dead Danaetz, 1 should not hesitate in 
describing those tombs as the actual monuments to which 
he alludes underthe name of the Altars of Alexander. The 
or Altars of the Greeks, were called altaria by the 
Romans, ab altiludine, from their being raised high above 
the ground. In low flat countries, where there were no 
mountains or hills, they raised artificial ascents for their 
altars. But sacrifices were offered upon the sepulchres of 
the dead,as upon altars; and, consistently with this prac¬ 
tice, Alexander paid his vows, and performed rites, upon 
the tombs of Achilles-and Ajax;* when he invaded Asia, 
and landed upon the plain of 1'roy; anointing with per¬ 
fumes the 2 thaa! placed upon them, according to the cus¬ 
tom of the age in which he lived. The same geographer 
places the Altars of Cesar still nearer to the position of 
these tombs. To one or other of them, they will, probably, 
hereafter be referred. In the mean time, until we have 
better knowledge of the country and its antiquities, we 
must leave their real history undecided. 

Among the various race of men which dwell near the 
months of the Don, and in the neighbourhood of liastof, the 
Tartars are the most numerous. Many absurd reports were 
in circulation concerning the. danger of venturing among 
them. At Rastof, in particular, we heard some fearful 
tales of robbers, and the banditti of the steppes, but had 
every reason to believe that they were, for the most part, 
if not wholly, without foundation. 

The long expected sight of Azof at last presented itself 
before our eyes, making a very conspicuous and consider¬ 
able appearance, and somewhat corresponding with the false 
ideas we had entertained of its importance. Its imaginary 
consequence, however, as a fortress, vanished the moment 
we arrived ; for nothing can be more wretched and insigni¬ 
ficant than the real character of the plaee itself. The figure 
it has made in the wars between Russia and Turkey has 
given it a place in our maps and gazetteers : although the 
meanest hamlet of Kainsehatka might dispute its title,to 
notice. A handful af troops, aided only by their bayonets, 

* Distlor. Sic. lib. xvii. See also. Chandler’s Ilium, p. TO. 
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might take possession of it at any time. The garrison con¬ 
sists of a few worn out Russian invalids. The works, if 
such they may he called, are abandoned to decay, and situa¬ 
ted below the village; so that, m the event of an attack, 
there are several heights which would command them. The 
village itself stands upon a high tidge, upon whose lower 
extremity the fortress is situated. Prom these heights we 
had a view of the entrance of the lion into the sea of Azof, 
and of Tnganroek, which we could plainly discern across 
the water. The mines of tho fortress were described as very 
extensive, and considerable excavations might he observed 
under the whole of (lie ramparts ; but they make no use of 
them, and, indeed, were ignorant for what'purpose many of 
them were originally designed. Ail rhat remains of the 
lurkish fortification is a part of a wall, now a mere ruin. 
They showed us an old rampart raised by l'eter the Great, 
on the opposite side of the river, ami used by hint when he 
besieged (lie place. 

As it has been always supposed that the ancient city of 
ramus existed ei>her on the site of Azof, or in its imme¬ 
diate vicinity, I was very particular in mv inquiries con¬ 
cerning it, both among the officers and other inhabitants of 

the place. I also made such observations as the time allowed 

me would permit; but not a trace of any such city could 
be discovered, neither had there ever been observed, as a 
vestige of it, any of those remains which infallibly indicate 
the cities of the Greeks. Of these, broken pottery is the 

most usual, on account of its incorruptible nature, and which 

almost always serves to point out the locality of Grecian 
cities, even when medais and other marks of their topnpra- 
pby have not been found. It is natural to conclude, that if 
the Greeks ever built a city on this branch of the Don, it 
stood upon its banks, and not at any distance from the water. 
Rut the site of Azof is the Only spot near the river on w hich 
it was Possible to build. The rest is all a swamp, even the 
reeds of which are annually inundated. To the east, south, 
am south-east, the interiour of the country offers a parched 
and barren desert: the rest is all one vast morass, consisting 
i det ‘C b ?S? an <l water. If then, on the elevated soil which 
tias afforded a foundation to the fortress and present village 
of Azof, it be presumed that such a city as Tanais once 
stood, is it possible that, in the immense excavations which 
the moderns have carried on from time to time, in the form¬ 
ation, the reparation, and the destructien of Azof, some 
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relick of antiquity, either of medals, weapons, vases, or 
semilchres, would not have been discovered ? Yet, in no 
instance of such works, or at any other period, has there 
ever been observed a single trace of the existence of any 
former settlement, except that which was made there by 
the Turks. Some of the senior officers, who were well 
informed of every thing that had occurred there since the 
time of Peter the Great, and among others, the command* 
ant, declared, that nothing had ever been found of such a 
description; and that, in all the country about the place, 
there was no sign of the existence of any former city. 
About fifteen years ago, some coins were found upon the 
shore of the sea of Azof, further to the westward; but the 
characters upon these coins were described to us as Indian, 
or Chinese: probably they were Tartarian, or Turkish. 
If there ever did exist such a city as Tanais, 1 should 
expect to find the traces of it at the extremity of that north¬ 
ern embouchure of the Don which I have before mentioned 
as bearing the very name the Greeks gave to the city, with 
the slightest variation of orthography, in the appellation 
Tdanaets or Danaetz. It is a channel of the river which I 
had not an opportunity of exploring. Perhaps some fu¬ 
ture traveller will meet with more success in this particu¬ 
lar inquiry; and to forward it, I have afforded him a cine 
jo the map of which has been engraved of the mouths of the 
river. The plaoe to which I would particularly direct his 
attention, is now called Sinovka ; but he will in vain look 
for it, or even for the branch of the river 1 have mentioned, 
in any of the maps which have heretofore been published. 

The inhabitants of Azof amount to a small number, 
including the garrison. There are not more than fifty 
houses in the wlioieseUlement. The officers quartered there 
complained, as well they might, of their solitary and seclu¬ 
ded state of life. Exiled from all commerce with mankind, 
because detested, even by the nations around them, and 
without a single comfort to render human existence sup¬ 
portable, the joy our arrival diffused may be easily ima¬ 
gined. “ None, 1 ’ said the old commandant, as he approached 
the shore to welcome our arrival, “ none but Englishmen 
would come to Azof, if they could avoid it.” I had reason 
to entertain the same sentiments afterwards; hut from very 
different motives. Nothing could be more insupportable 
than their curiosity, and the mode of showing what they 
intended as hospitality. No other employment was thought 
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of than that of drinking, shouting and daneing. Some 
symptoms, at the same time, were manifested, which con¬ 
siderably alarmed us, of using compulsory measures, in 
order to prevent our departure. Half a century might 
pass, during all which time its inhabitants would see no 
laces except those of their ow n garrison; consequently, the 
slightest variation of such monotony was hailed with trans¬ 
port, and the coming of a. stranger considered as an event 
of more than usual importance. We found them lost in in¬ 
dolence and wretchedness, badly supplied with provisions, 
and destitute even of wholesome water. The suspicious 
inquiries, and insidious artiliees, commonly practised by 
Russians in their reception of foreigners, were, for once 
laid aside; and, in their place, were substituted boisterous 
greetings, and the most troublesome importunities. Our 
appearance at this time was certainly rather calculated to 
excite curiosity. Wc had not less than four large marmots 
living constantly in the carriage, whose ravages were visi¬ 
bly displayed in all parts of its lining; for there is hardly 
any thing which these animals w ill not endeavour to devour. 
Our interpreter, a Greek, the sallowest of his race, wore a 
strange dress, in which the various habits of Russians, Cos- 
sucks, Tariars, an:! tribes of his own nation, were singu¬ 
larly blended ; while our wardrobe, scarcely less remarka¬ 
ble, betrayed evident marks of the casualties and disasters 
of a long journey. In addition to these, were books filled 
with plants for our herbary, minerals, stuffed birds, and 
quadrupeds, boxes of inseets, thermometers,' pots, kettles, 
half a cheese, and a vinegar cask. The soldiers of the gar¬ 
rison seemed more astonished and amused by the appear¬ 
ance of the marmots than by any thing else; aud ibe’ mar¬ 
mots, participating equal surprise on seeing them, set up 
their loud aud shrill whistle whenever they approached. A 
concert and supper were prepared for us in the evenin'•; 
and a veteran officer, general Pekin, seventy-three years of 
age, was brought in a chair to see the two Englishmen. 
Ife had been celebrated both in the Prussian and' Russian 
service, and lived upon a peusiou at Azof, 'ibis venera¬ 
ble soldier expressed himself so much rejoiced at seeing us, 
that, in spite of his years anil infit mines, making one of the 
officers stami up wall hiui, he insisted upon exhibiting the 
Russian national dance. !S 


U 
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The contrast, which has been before made* between a 
Gossack and a Russian appeared very striking in this voyage 
down the river from Gxai to Azof. In the course of a 
single day, we breakfasted with one people, and were com¬ 
pelled to sup with another. I say compelled, because the 
consequences of refusing such invitations are very serious 
in this country, especially if they come from petty officers of 
the Russian army, who have it always in their power, and 
generally in their inclination, to embarrass and impede'a 
traveller. The distance between the two places does not 
exceed forty five versts. We left the Cossacks with sorrow, 
and full of gratitude for the politeness and liberal hospital- 
ty we .had experienced; and the very sight of a Russian, un¬ 
der such impressions, was doubly revolting. It may be 
conceived, then, what our feelings were, when, as we lauded 
at Azof, an impertinent young officer, belonging to the gar¬ 
rison, inquired what eould have been our inducement for 
venturing among so ferocious a people as the Cossacks. I 
endeavoured to get rid of the question, by asking another. 
“Do you,” said I, “ never visit them ? “ Never!” said he: 
“ we consider them as so many wild beasts. It is true, they 
are rich; but'God alone knows what they do with their 
money, or how they obtain it: we never see any of it.” My 
companion could not refrain from replying; and said, with 
some indignation to the young officer who had addressed us 
in French : “ You shall hear how they obtain it; and what 
they do with it; and why you never see any of it. They are 
industrious merchants, and derive wealth by commerce: 
they are good husbands and fathers, providing for theirfam- 
ilies, and educating their children: and you never see all 
this, because, as you confess, you never visit them.” 

We succeeded, with great difficulty, in obtaining leave 
to quit the place on the following day. General Pekin lent 
us his assistance; and it was owing chiefly to his interest 
that twenty soldiers were ordered to attend by day-break, 
and assist in towing the boat against the current; as it was 
necessary to reaseend a part of the river, and proceed to¬ 
wards the sea by one of the mouths through which the Don 
disembogues itself,-nearer to Taganrock than that branch 
of it on which Azof is situated. We took leave of our 
boisterous entertainers soon after midnight, most of whom 
yvere by this time more than “ half seas over ;” and, in order 

* See p. 155. 
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to secure our retreat, we determined to pass tbe night in 
the boat. It was still dark, and dreadfully tempestuous. 
A thunder storm came on, and the wind blew with the fury 
of a hurricane. As we passed the sentinels to go towards 
the river, vivid flashes, of lightning disclosed to us at inter¬ 
vals, our carriage tossed about in the boat, as if in a gale at 
sea. We got on board, however; and presently such a de¬ 
luge of rain ensued, that we were glad to seek shelter with 
the marmots, whose natural somnolency was not proof 
against such violent concussions, and who were thrusting 
their noses between the blinds of the windows. 1 never expe¬ 
rienced such a tempest. During all the rest of the night, the 
water seemed (o descend as from acat&ract, beating through 
the very roof of the carriage, andentering by every crevice. 
As the day dawned, the rain ceased to fall; but the wind 
continued as before. Our servant arrived from the fortress, 
havin'" succeeded in mustering the soldiers. We encourag¬ 
ed them by liberal offers; and had the satisfaction to find, 
that although our boat’s motion was hardly progressive 
against the united force of the wind and tide, we were ac¬ 
tually leaving Azof. 

After a long and very obstinate struggle, in which our 
hoatmeu were nearly exhausted, we at last succeeded in 
reaching that branch of the river through-which we were to 
steer with the tide towards the sea. It is called the Kalan- 
e.h«. Here we rewarded and dismissed our assistants from 
the garrison, hoisted our canvass, and, falling very rapidly 
down the current, sailed into the Mseotis. The mouths 
of the Don are thirteen in number. In other respects, this 
river, by its shallows and islets, its periodical iiiundatiods, 
its rapidity and rolling eddies,perturbed by slime and mud, 
its vegetable and animal productions, bears, as has been 
before remarked, a most striking resemblance to the Nile. 
The inhabitants of all this part of the sea of Azof maintain 
that its waters annually diminish. A remarkable phenome¬ 
non occurs during particular seasons, which oilers a very for¬ 
cible proof of the veracity of the Sacred Scriptures. Durin» 
violent east winds, the sea retires in so remarkable a man¬ 
ner, that the people of Taganrock are able to effect a pas¬ 
sage on dry land to the opposite coast; a distance of twenty 
versts 1 ': but when the wind changes, which it sometimes 
does very suddenly, the waters return with such rapidity to 

* Rather less ihan fourteen miles. 
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their wonted bed, that many lives are lost. In this manner, 
also, small vessels are stranded.* We saw the wrecks of 
two, which had cast anchor in good soundings near the 
coast, but were unexpectedly swamped upon the sands. 
The east wind often sets in with great vehemence, and 
continues for several weeks. They have also frequent gales 
from the west; but very rarely a wind due north, and hardly 
ever an instance in which it blows from the south. This 
last circumstance has been attributed to the mountainous- 
ridge of Caucasus, which intercepts the winds from that 
quarter. The sea is so shallow, near Taganroek, that ships 
performing quarantine lie off at a distance of fifteen verstsjf 
and vessels, drawing from eight to ten feet of water, cannot 
approach nearer to the town to take in their lading. 

The elevated situation on which Taganroek is built ren¬ 
dered it visible to us from the moment we entered the sea of 
Azof. The wind, however, began to fail; and it was night 
before we reached the shore. Several of the inhabitants 
came down upon our arrival 5 and being afterwards provid¬ 
ed with a tolerable set of apartments, we established our¬ 
selves for a few days, to prepare for our journey through 
K uban Tartary. 

* “ The merchandise brought from Voronetz comes down to Rastoffin. 
harks which will not bear the sea, but are broken up there. Their car¬ 
goes are again embarked in lighters, which convey them to Taganrog, and 
to.the ships in the road. As the wind changes to the east, and the water 
grows shallower, they get farther and farther out to sea, and are often 
obliged to sail without having completed their cargo. This singular kind 
of monsoon takes place almost every year after midsummer. The gor- 
ernour said it seldom failed. Storms are not uncommon; and the naviga¬ 
tion is considered as very unsafe, by reason of the numerous shoals, and 
the want of shelter.” lieber's JtlS. Journal. 

I'have followed Mr. Heber’s orthography in the names of places, when¬ 
ever an extract is given from his journal; not deeming it lawful to subject 
.so accurate a writer to any rules which I may have laid down for myselfj 
and to which, pdrhaps, I have not always adhered. 

| Ten miles. 



CHAPTER XV. 

EUROPEAN AND ASIATICK SHORES 01' THE SEA OP AZOF'. 

'Faganrock — Commerce, external and internal—Canal of 
Communication between the Caspian and Black Sea — 
Marriage Ceremony of the Cahnucks—Consecrated En¬ 
signs of the Calmuck Law—Difference between their Sa¬ 
cred and Vulgar Writings' — Sarmacand—Various Inha¬ 
bitants of Taganrock — -Antiquities—Voyage across the 
Sea of Azof — Chumburskaia — Ma rgaritovskaia. 

T AG ANROCK is situated on the eliffofavery lofty pro¬ 
montory, commanding an extensive prospect of the sea 
of Azof, and all lee European coast to the mouths of the 
Don. Azof itself is visible in fair weather, from the heights 
of the citadel. At present, the number of inhabitants does 
not exceed live thousand. The water, as in the Don, is very 
unwholesome when the winds carry off'the salt water; but 
when a current sets in from the sea it is more salutary. It 
certainly was not one of the wisest plans of Peter the Great, 
n hen he proposed to found tile eapita! of his empire in a 
place so disadvantageous!) situated. Tlic water near it is 
so shallow, that no haven could possibly have been construct¬ 
ed, except by forming canals at an expense beyond all calcu¬ 
lation. The ships now at quarantine lie off at a distance of 
ten miles; and all vessels drawing from eight to ten feot 
water, can only approach within fifteen versts of the town. 
Taganrock formerly contained seventy thousand inhabit¬ 
ants ; but inconsequence of a capitulation made with the 
Turks, it was entirely rased. Its itvival may bear date 
from the establishment of the Armenian colony at Naklits- 
hivan. At present, all the best houses are in its suburbs. 
The fortress contains a miserable village, full of ruius; 
exhibiting at the same time, traees of very considerable 
works, which have been entirely abandoned. The inhabit¬ 
ants entertain bones that the emperour will visit and inspect 
the place, and that it will then become a town of the first 
importance in the empire. There is not any situation ia 
the south of Russia more favourable for commerce, w as it 

U 2 
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not for the want of water. Ships from the Black Sea find 
here, in readiness for embarkation, all the produce of Sibe¬ 
ria, with the caviare, and other commodities of Astrachan; 
whereas at Ckersou and Odessa they have to wait for lading 
after their arrival. But it is only during three months in 
the year that commerce can be carried on at Taganrock. 
In winter the sea is frozen, so that sledges pass upon the 
ice to Azof. During the short season of their commerce, 
the rent of a single warehouse upon the shore is estimated 
at four hundred roubles. As soon as the first ships' make 
their appearance from the Black Sea, the wagons from the 
interiour begin to arrive.* These ships undergo a quaran¬ 
tine of forty days, during all whieh time the caravans con¬ 
tinue to increase; and before the end of the quarantine, no 
less than three thousand wagons oecupy all the plains be¬ 
low the town. Of this number, six thousand arrive annu¬ 
ally from the Ukraine. 

Taganrock has three fairs in the year; the first upon the 
£rst of May ; the second, and principal fair, upon the tenth 

* "From November to March,the sea is frozen,and navigation seldom 
safe earlier than April. As soon as the ice is supposed to have passed, a 
small vessel is sent from Taganrog to Kerteh (in the Crimea) and vice 
versa. After this signal the navigation commences. From April to mid¬ 
summer a southwest wind prevails very steadily, which greatly increases 
the depth of water, and favours the arrival of vessels. About midsummer 
the water is generally deepest, and the sea crowded with small vessels. 
The harbour admits but few. Vessels may then lie tolerably near the 
shore ; at other times, ships of two hundred tons are compelled to lie in 
the open sea, fifteen versts [ten miles] from the shore. In autumn, the 
sea of Azof is often no more than fourteen feet at its greatest depth. From 
Tangarog to Azof is a, shoal, or continuation of shoals, with hardly seven 
feet water, and in some places only five. The number of vessels is gener¬ 
ally from six to seven thousand. Of these, about one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred, are small craft from Trebizond and Sinope, which bring nar- 
dek , a marmalade of grapes, and becmiss, a synip made from various fruits 
by boiling them with houey. Raisins of the sun are also brought in great 
quantities. AH these are used in the distilleries. Shiee the destruction of 
l^he vineyards by the late hard winters, the becmiss has become more ne¬ 
cessary. The spirit thus produced is sold all over the empire as French 
brandy. The Greeks of the Archipelago bring chiefly wine of a very poor 
sort, which is also used in the distilleries. Of these Greeks, about one 
third carry the Russian flag ; but, as our friend D— said (a merchant 
whoresided here) " JWauvais Russe, JWauvais Pavilion They are of 
very bad character, and very poor. Any Greek who would purchase'a 
house and land, became at once a Russian subject, and enjoyed their pro¬ 
tection. The real Russian traders are very few. The European traders 
were Italian, Ragusan, Austrian, and Dalmatian , and in 1805 a few French, 
but under English colours, and with Maltese crews. These bring French 
wine, and German and English cloth. They carry back fish and iron.’* 
flcbcr'WMS. Journal » 
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of August; and the third upon the eighteenth of November. 
The quantity of fish taken in the sea of Azof is truly asto¬ 
nishing; and these are sent, in a dried state, over all the 
south of Russia.* They receive fruit from Turkey, such as 
figs, raisins, and oranges : also Greek w ines from the Arehi- 
pelago, with incense, coffee, silks, shalls, tobacco and pre¬ 
cious stones. Copper comes to them from Trebisond, but 
of a very inferiour quality, and is all sent to Moscow. Among 
their principal exports are cavaire, butter, leather, tallow, 
corn, furs, canvass, rigging, linen, wool, hemp,'and iron, of 
which last article above a million poudsf yvere exported 
during the year in which we visited the place. Their canvass 
is very bad. The copper of Siberia is not brought to Tagan- 
rock, us Moscow receives the whole produce of those mines. 
Yet the greatest advantage which the town 'enjoys, is in 
being the deposit of Siberian productions. From Orenburgh 
they receive tallow, furs, and iron, which, with the eavaire 
of Astracban, has only the short passage by land which in¬ 
tervenes between Zaritzin on the Volga, and the Don, a 
distance of lorty English miles,! where Peter the Great 
projected a canal, and which it was Paul’s intention to have 
completed. A draught of the intended communication be¬ 
tween the Euxine and the Caspian Sea, by means of this 
canal, was first published by Perry, the English engineer, 
who was employed by Peter for the undertaking. That is 
not the least interesting part of Perry’s Narrative, which 
relates the conduct of the Russian government towards 
him; because it shows the false glare which played about 
the greatest sovereign they ever Had. Russia was, and is, 

* “In winter the greatest fishery is carried on. Holesare made in the ice, 
at small distances, amt the net passed under i ro.nl each of these to the next ill 
.succession, by means oi a poic, untii a large tract is enclosed. Christmas 
is consequently as busy a time as midsummer; and a mild winter is 
ruinous. /lever’s .l/.> Journal. 

t ^ l ,out ' equals thirty’ six pounds of English weight; but some writera, 
among others, the- translator of Pallas’s Travels through the south of 
Russia, &c. state it as equal to forty. 

i The canal of communication between the Volga and the Don, accord- 
ingto Perry [p. S.} would have been 140 versts, because it would have 
followed the-course of two other small rivers; the La via which falls into 
the Don, and the Camishiuka, which falls into the Volga; but the section 
for the canal would not much exceed two miles. “ Upon these small rivers,” 
says Perry, “ sluices were lobe placed, to make them navigable ; and a 
Cl, I,.'ll of near four Russian miles [equal to two and one third miles English! 
to he cut through the dry land, where the said rivers come unrest fto- 
getiier. ’ A w ork like this would not long ho in agitation in En^ind, 
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and ever will be, that point ia, the great circle of soeiety, 
where the extremes of meanness and magnificence unite. 
Peter the Great, shuffling with his engineer, to evade the 
payment of a few roubles, is the faithful archetypeof all the 
tsars, tsarinas, princes, and nobles of the empire, who would 
not scruple to rob their own valet tie chambre, actuated,by 
the same spirit which induced their heroine Dashkof, after 
losing thirty roubles at cards, to send thirty of the royal 
academy’s almanacks by way of payment. * They are a 
people whw-eannot be truly appreciated,excepting by those 
who have not only actually resided among them, but who 
have seen them when removed from intercourse with civi¬ 
lized nations, and devested of that externa.1 varnish so for¬ 
cibly alluded to by the lord lieutenant of the county of 
Wasa, in the extract annexed to a former page of this 
volume.! Perry hardly expected to meet with credit, when 
he gave his (nimble representation of the hardships he sus¬ 
tained, inasmuch as it eS’ected the integrity of so lofty an 
individual; but further acquaintance with the country ha9 
long reconciled his simple narrative with all our notions of 
the people.^ An Euglishman will probably pause before 
he contracts for employment with any future potentate of 
Russia. The canal has never been accomplished, neither 
is it likely to be so, without the aid of talents, whieh, being 
exotick, the Russian government may find it difficult to 
procure. 

The Calmucks form very large settlements in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Taganrock. Their camps were numerous at 
the time of our visit; and both Calmuck men and women 
were seen galloping their horses through the streets of the 
town, or lounging in the publick places. Calmuck women 
ride better than the men. A male Calmuck on horseback 
looks as if he was intoxicated, and likely to full atf every 

* See Memoirs of the Court of Petersburgh, by Segur, vol. II. p. 130t 

f Page 194. 

$ ‘In the mean time, his lordship ^Iprascin, the lord chamberlain^ 
upon his return to Moscow, informed me that he iiud orders from the 
ezarto pay me my arrears, and he gave directions to his deputy to bring 
in the. account of what was due to me; so that I thought myself now sure 
of my money: but the next time I waiter! upon his lordship, in discourse 
he luld me, that his majesty was so taken up with the affairs of the army 
in Poland that it would, perhaps, be a long time before he would come 
again to Afoscnw, and have leisure to go and view the place, and give his 
erdcrs^jgc. aud pleasantly asked me, what I would do with mvsclf lathe 
mean tune.”— Perry's State if Russia, p. 19. 
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instant., though he never loses his seat; but the women sit 
with more ease, ami ride with extraordinary skill. The 
ceremony of marriage among the Calmueks is performed on 
horseback. A girl is first mounted, who rides off in full 
speed, ller lover pursues; and if lie Overtakes her, she 
becomes his wife, and the marriage is consummated upon 
the spot; after which she returns with him to his tent. 
But it sometimes happens that the woman does not wish 
to marry the person by whom she is pursued, in whieh 
case she will not suffer him to overtake her; and we were 
assured, that no instance occurs of a Calmuck girl being 
thus caught unless she has a partiality for her pursuer. 
If she dislikes him, she rides, to use the language of 
English sportsmen, “ neck or nothing ,” until she has com¬ 
pletely escaped, or until the pursuer’s horse is tired out, 
leaving her at liberty to return, to be afterwards chaeed 
by some more favoured admirer. 

We visited one of their largest camps near the town, and 
found the earth all around their tents, covered by the muti¬ 
lated carcases of dead rats, cats, dogs, suslicks, and marmots. 
The limbs of horses were placed upon upright stakes, and 
drying in the sun. Their dogs are fierce and very numerous. 
A dreadful storm had happened during the preceding night; 
and we found the Calmueks in considerable distress, owing 
to the liavoek which the tempest had made amoug their 
tents, some of whieh it had unroofed, and overthrown many. 
Their high priest, in a yellow, dirty robe, was walking 
about to maintain order. To each tent was affixed a small 
flag-staff, the ensign of which was of scarlet linen, contain¬ 
ing, in sacred characters, the written law ofthe Calmueks. 
By means of an interpreter, who aceompanied us upon this 
occasion, we were told that such banners were always erected 
in times of any general calamity, as preventions of theft and 
intrusion upon each other’s properly. Most of the flags we 
examined were torn, and others so much effaced by use, that 
wo could only dire era some of'tlie writ ten characters, yet all 
were sufficiently perfect to convince us of the extraordinary 
fact, that they were manuscripts, beautifully written upon 
coloured linen. It was, therefore, highly desirable to pro¬ 
cure one oi'tliese interesting documents; and we ultimately 
succeeded, although the acquisition was made with consi- 
demlde difficulty. At first they would not suffer us even to 
touch them; but being told that we were strangers in the 
land. Hint we eame from very distant, western 'countries ; 
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and that we were not subjects of Russia*, they-entered into 
consultation with each other; the result of which was. that 
if we would pay the priest for the trouble of transcribing, 
a fac-sisnile of one of the banners used in the camp should 
be brought to our quarters in Taganrack. This manu¬ 
script, fairly written on scarlet linen, was accordingly 
brought, in a very solemn embassy, and with many curious 
forms of presentation, by a party of the elder Calmuck* 
headed by their priest, the whole party being in their best 
dresses. I had been absent, and, upon my return, found 
these strange looking people sitting upon the bare earth, in 
the court-yard of the house where we lodged. As I drew 
Bear, the priest, in a kind of yellow froek, made a long 
speeeh, the substance of whieh was to inform me, that their 
law, esteemed sacred, had never been before suffered to pass 
from their hands; but as they were assured we were great 
princes, who travelled about to see the world, and gather 
instruction for our own people, they had ventured to consign 
the consecrated code to our use. They moreover desired, us 
to observe, that the character in which it was written was 
also sacred; on whieh account they had also brought a 
specimen of the vulgar character in daily use among them. 
Their sacred characters, like those of Europeans, trad from 
left to right, and are of the highest antiquity ; these are med 
in all writings which eoneern the Calmuck law. The vulgar, 
characters, such as they use in their correspondence, and 
the common concerns of life, are read from the top to the 
bottom, and are placed in columns. I have used; every 
endeavour, but in vain, since my return to England, to get 
this curious manuscript translated ; nor has it been as yet 
decided in what language it is written.* A gentleman of 
Tagauroek, Mr. Kavalensky, from whom we experienced < 
many other acts of kindness, was our interpreter .upon this 
occasion, lie spoke the Calmuck language with great 
fluency, and said it was by no means difficult to acquire. 
It is frequently used in Astrachan, and throughout all tlis 
territory of Boch&rit, the inhabitants of which are princi¬ 
pally Calmucks, I had an opportunity of seeing some who 
had traversed those remote and almost impenetrable regions. 
When I questioned them with regard to Sannucand, its 
once celebrated capital, they described it as possessing 
many remains of former magnificence. Doubtless it also 

* The original is now deposited in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
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contains many curious manuscripts; as the Calmucks are 
so well versed in the art of writing;, and hold certain of 
their manuscripts even in veneration. They preserve, like all 
other oriental nationg, many traditions respecting Alexan¬ 
der. Hncli, in addition to my former observations, is all 
the information 1 am able to atford, concerning this remark¬ 
able people, the llippophagi of Pliny and the more ancient 
historians. Their number in the Russian empire has 
diminished since the establishment of provincial govern¬ 
ments and the division of lands, owing to their being more 
confined to limited situations.* Frequent attempts have 
-been made, and are daily making, to induce them to form a 
regular settlement. Like all nomade tribes, particularly 
Laplanders and gipsies, they are so much accustomed to an 
uncontrolled and vagrant life, that nothing but extreme 
indigence can compel them to cultivate land, and reside in 
any fixed habitation. 


The country near Taganroek is a continuation of those 
steppes w hicli I have so often described, affordin'- pasture to 
several thousand cattle. It abounds also w ith swarms of the 
little quadruped before mentioned, under the name of suslick. 
Near to the town are small plantations of trees, and par¬ 
ticularly some tine oaks, which the late commaudant planted, 
and which flourish with other large trees near the shore. 
\Ve also observed crab-trees, and the plant from which the 
Spanish liquoricef is obtained, in full bloom, the root of 
which w as lull lit juice, and had a very high flavour. The 
inhabitants of 1 aganrock, avoid planting trees close to their 
dwellings, on account of the swarms of musquitoes which 
would be thereby harboured. 

, The diversity of nations observable in the various inhabi¬ 
tants oi I aganrook, is altogether without example. Every 
street resembles a masquerade. I counted at one time the 
n i 9 ot k‘ teen different countries assembled together • 
all ot whom were not more remarkably dis tinguished by their 
respective dresses and habits, than by the harmony and 
friendship which existed among them. No one seemed to 
regard the other as a stranger, lu their societies and inter¬ 
marriages, each individual preserves lus mode of dress, and 
exercises his rule of worship, without making the smallest 
sacrifice to etiquette, by any altemiqn.ia.his national habits. 


See Pallas’s Travels in Russia, vol. I, p. 115 
t GivrynMz* Q'tti&ra. 
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or giving the slightest offence to the parties with whom he 
is connected. Even the common disputes and petty quarrels, 
so frequent in the markets of large commercial towns, ap¬ 
peared unknown to the motley tribe who peopled this place; 
yet Babel itself could hardly have witnessed greater variety 
of lauguage. The fifteen nations, whose representatives! 
observed at one time gathered together, were as follow: 


1 Russians, 

2 Greeks, 

3 Armenians, 

4 Nagay Tartars* [ Ilamaxobli} 

5 Calmucks S^Hippophugi\ 

6 Cossacks, 

7 Germans, 

8 Poles, 


9 French, 

10 English, 

11 Turks, 

12 Italians, 

13 Malo-Russians, 

14 Prussians, 

15 Hungarians, 


If the commerce of Taganrock should experience any con¬ 
siderable increase, we may reasonably conclude, from the 
present view of its inhabitants, that almost every nation 
upon earth will have its agen there. 

The shores of the sea of Azof, from the commerce car¬ 
ried on by the Greeks in the Euxine and Palus M sends, 
bring the traveller so near to what may be deemed classiek 
land, that an inquiry after antiquities was not neglected. 
We could not hear, however, that any thing worthy of not ice 
had ever been discovered. Tumuli, so often before mention¬ 
ed, abound in all the steppes; and in working the cliffs for 
the establishment of a magazine or storehouse, where one of 
these tumuli had been raised, they found in the sandy soil, 
of which it consisted, an arched vault, shaped like an oven, 
constructed of very large, square bricks, and paved, in a 
style of most exquisite workmanship, with the same mate¬ 
rials. If any thing was discovered by the workmen who 
made the excavation, it was concealed; for they pretend 
that its contents were unobserved or disregarded.- In all 
probability something of value was removed from the sepul¬ 
chre, as will appear by the description hereafter given of a 

f *• The Nagay Tartars begin to the west of Marinopol; the? cultivate* 
| 2 ;opd deal of corn, yet they dislike bread as an article of food. They extend 
from Marinopol to Pcrecop, along the coast of the sea of Zabasche. Their 
ti nts differ from tlmse of the Calmucks, as, being more clumsy, and never 
taken to pieces, they are carried about on cars. This usage they seem to 
have borrowed from the primitive Scythian population. The Nagay tribes 
train their camels to the yoke, for which they are ill oaalhlcd, and which 
practice is unknown among all the Mongol tribes in Asia.” Heber’t MS. 
Journal. 
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similar tomb, opened on the Asiatick side of the Cimme¬ 
rian Bosphorus. Such vaulted sepulchres seem to render 
trivial the notions which have lately been entertained *t*d 
published respecting; the antiquity of arches. The tumuli 
in which such appearances have been discovered cannot be 
considered as posterior to the time of Alexander, if they 
were not equal in antiquity to the foundation of the Mace¬ 
donian empire. 

News arrived while we remained in Taganrock, that the 
Cossacks of the Black Sea, or,as they are called,Teherno- 
morski. inhabiting Kuban Tartary, had crossed the Kuban 
•with a considerable reenforcement under general Drasko- 
vitz, a Scluvonian officer in the Russian service, and made 
war upon the Circassians, in order to be revenged for inju¬ 
ries sustained in consequence of the constant pi under carried 
on by that people in their territory. We had long enter¬ 
tained a desire of crossing the deserts of Kuban, with a 
view to reach the districts which lie at the foot of Mount 
Caucasus, and, if possible, gratify our curiosity by a sight 
of the Circassians in their own country, whose personal 
endowments are almost proverbial. A favourable opportu¬ 
nity seemed now to present itself; but even the Don Cos¬ 
sacks had cautioned us agaiust their brethren of Kuban, 
whom they described as a lawless set of banditti; and our 
friends in Taganroek considered the undertaking hazardous 
in t ho extreme. Yet the experience which had so often taught 
us that rumoured perils disappear when approached, and 
above all, the desire of traversing an unknown tract of land, 
fortified us for the undertaking. On the evening of the third 
of July, having placed our carriage in a wretched, flat- 
bottomed vessel, more like a saucer in shape, than a boat, 
we ventured on the waves and shallow s of tne sea of Azof. 
The first part of our voyage was as pleasant and tranquil 
as we could wish; but having salted through all the Turkish 
fleet of merchant ships at quarantine, it blew, as night catne 
on, a gale upon our quarter. Our little boat, heavily laden, 
with its enormous sail very ill managed, seemed all at once 
sit the mercy of the sea. The direction given to us was to 
steer southeast and by east. The only person on board whe 
had the slightest notion ol‘ navigation, was a French refugee 
at tlie helm, who pretended he had been a sailor, and now 
held the guidance of our vessel. By mere accident 1 hap¬ 
pened to notice the polar star; and its bearing proved that 
we were out of the course we had been directed to steer. 

W 
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Upon tills our Frenchman was asked if he had not aoompass. 
“ Oh yes, a very good one,” he replied ; but instead of using 
it, he had kept it safe locked in the chest upon which he sat. 
The compass being produced, it appeared that we were 
going due south ; and to give an idea of the ignorance of 
the mariners in these waters, who are all of them coasters, 
it need only be mentioned, that our pilot, alarmed by his 
mistake, continued to turn the box containing the compa9j, 
in the hope of making the needle correspond with his wishes. 
I'ipding that all was wrong, an instantaneous and fearful 
confusion ensued. We let go the mainsail, and made an 
endeavour to lower it; but the rigging became hampered, 
and the gale fast increasing, bore the gunnel down; and the 
carriage rolling very near over the lee side, we shipped as 
much water as we could barely float with. Our first efforts 
were to secure the carriage from another roll, and, withal! 
our force exerted, to hold the wheels ; while our terrified 
boatmen, half out of their senses, were running over and 
against each other. I have heard veteran officers in the 
Imtish navy declare, that they have encountered more real 
danger in what is called boating ,than in doubling the cane 
of Good Hope during the heaviest gales of wind; and I 
will venture to say, not one of them, had they heen then pres¬ 
ent with us, would have deemed it possible to save our fives, 
Wu at last succeeded, however, in getting out a couple of 
anchors, and having lowered and lashed the carriage, so as 
to secure it from any violent motion, passed a night,ueneatil 
the canopy of heaven, in a state of terrour, almost without 
hope. As morning broke, we discerned the Asiatick. coast, 
towards the south; but the gale continuing, we eould not 
weigh our anchors before noon; when getting under weigh 
once more, we sailed with more moderate weather, to the 
promontory of Chumburskaia, in Asia, w here we landed our 
carriage. 

The village of Chumburskaia consists of a few miserable 
imgwams, the inhabitants of which were busied haulingthdr 
nets when wo arrived. So prodigious was the draught of 
fishes made at every haul, that the few wagons-stationed 
with oxen to carry oflF the produce of the fishery were in¬ 
sufficient for its removal. A single haul was sometimes 
sufficient to fill two orthree of these-wagons ; and the fishes 
thus taken, were conveyed to a place for preparing theuf, 
belonging to the owners of the land; where, being first salted, 
they were exposed for drying in the sun. The variety 
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caught wes very great. We saw them draw out Prussian 
carp, pike, sturgeon, sterlet, a sort of large bream, fish 
which resembled perch, but of very considerable size, and 
those immense crawfish of which I have before spoken. 
The shore at this place was covered with a very fine gravel, 
composed of ^hells and sand. Swarms of toads and small 
serpents were crawling or running towards the sea; the 
water, though unwholesome, being so little impregnated 
with salt, that the inhabitants use it for drinking, and lor all 
culinary purposes. 

Proceeding towards the interiour, the view is bounded by 
steppes, as on the European side, covered with tall, luxuriant 
plants. Although the distance is small which conveys the 
traveller from Europe to Asia, yet the variety of new ob¬ 
jects which almost immediately present themselves, eanuot 
be unobserved. Beetles of a gigantick size, locusts, various 
coloured insects, large, green lizards, some of,which are 
twelve inches in length, all manifest a change. Having 
brought a, letter to a It reek gentleman, whose commercial 
speculations, particularly in the fishery, hod induced him. to 
adopt a residence in these parts, we found him at Marga-' 
ritovskaia, another small village ,foi»r miles from, Chum- 
burskaia, and caused our carriage to be conveyed to his 
house. He was settled in a small colony of his owm coun- 

t mcn, the neatness of whose cottages plainly distinguish- 
tfiein from all the other inhabitants of that country. “ 1 
have retired to this place,” said he, “ to be somewhat re¬ 
moved from the shore ; as the natives along the coast are 
not to be trusted.” He gave us a supper of rice, milk, and 
paneakes, according to the custom of his country; and we 
should have felt comfortable in his little dwelling, had it 
qpt been for the disgusting appearance of toads, which con¬ 
tinually entered,crawling about the door. Reptiles, vermin, 
bad air, bud water, and bad people, are among the plagues 
which distinguish oriental territories: hat the smatl district 
we traversed in this part of Asia, from the mouths of the 
Dou to those of the Kuban, may vie in horrours with any 
other 1 have since seen. The roads at this season of the 
year [July] were certaioly excellent and the post very well 
supplied,hut they were said to be full of danger, and cer¬ 
tainly characterized by every unwholesome and filthy ae« 
csmpaoiinent. 
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JOURNEY THROUGH KUBAN TARTARY, TO THE FRON¬ 
TIER OF CIRCASSIA. 

Relays for Horses—River Ae—Cossacks of the Black Sea 
—Cause of their Migration—How distinguished from 
Hon Cossacks—and from Russians—Wild Fowl — Sin¬ 
gular Species of .Mole — Cherubinovskoy — Plants—Rate of 
Travelling — Tumili—Stragglers from the Army—View 
of the Caucasian Mountains—Capital of the Tc hehno- 
nonsKi—-Manners of the People—their Dress and Exter.-. 
ternal Appearance—Visit from the Ataman—-Causes of 
the War in Circassia—Passage of the Kuban—Advance 
of the Cossack Army—Arrival of the Pacha of Anapa— 
Ceremony of Concluding the Peace—Circassian Princh 
—Peasants of Circassia—Dances of the Circassians— 
language —Lesgi —Remarkable instance of bravery ins 
Circassian—Circassian Women—Commerce with the 
TcherormskiSkill in Horsemanship—State of Travel- 
ting in Caucasus i 

T HE whole territory from the sea of Azof to the Kuban, 
and thence following the course of that river towards 
its embouchure, is a continual desert, more desolate than 
the steppes on the European side of the Mseotis, in which 
a few huts, rudely constructed of reeds and narrow flags, 
and stationed at certain distances, serve to supply horses 
for the post. Such wretched hovels offer neither accommo¬ 
dation nor food. They are often destitute even of any 
thatched covering as a roof, arid supply merely an enclos¬ 
ure, in which the houses remain their stated time, standing 
in mud or dung. The persons who have the care of theta 
make their appearance when the traveller arrives, from # 
hole in the ground : having burrowed, and formed a little 
subterraneous cave, in which they live, like the marmots, 
moles, and other tenants of the wilderness. 

AVe left Margaritovskoy on the iifth of July, admiring 
the fine view that was presented of the sea of Azof, anil 
travelled towards the Ae, oue of the several rivers men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy, in this part of Asiatiek Sarmatia, and 
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which it is difficult to identify with any of the ancient names 
enumerated by him. Ae, io the Tartar language signifies 
good ; and the name is said to have been applied to the 
river, because its banks afford a favourable pasture for 
sheep ; but the water is brackish, and impregnated with 
salt. 

Curing the first thirty six versts* of: this day’s journey, 
we found Greeain, or Malo-Russian inhabitants. Their 
number in tliis district does net exceed seven hundred per¬ 
sons ; yet a full proof of their industry and superiour impor¬ 
tance, as tenants of the laud, is offered in the fact of their 
affording to their landlord an average payment of no less a 
sum annually than ten thousand roubles. The boundary of 
their little territory is formed by the river Ae towards the 
south, and the sea of Azof to the north. The river Ae 
separates them from a very different and very extraordinary 
raee of men, whose history and country we are now prepa¬ 
red to consider; namely, the Tcherromouski, or Cossacks 
of the Black Sea ; more dreadful tales of whom are told, 
to intimidate travellers, than even the misrepresentations 
circulated in Russia concerning their brethren, the Cossacks 
of the Don. We had been directed to augment our escort, 
and, in consequence, were always preceded by a troop of 
armed Cossaek cavalry. It is true, the figures of those who 
composed the body of our own guard did not appear very 
conciliating; but wc had never reason to complain either 
of their conduct, or of their honesty. . . 

The Tchernomorski are a brave, but rude and warlike 
people, possessing little of the refinement of civilized so¬ 
ciety, although much inward goodness of heart; and they 
are ready to show the greatest hospitality to strangers who 
solicit their aid. Their original appellation was Zapo-. 
rogztzsi, according to the most exact orthography given 
to me by Mr. Kovalensky of Taganroek; a term alluding 
to their former situation “ beyond the cataracts” of the 
Dnieper, from the banks of whieb river they were removed, 
by the Inte empress Catherine, to those of the Kuban, in 
order to repel ihe incursions of the Circassians and Tartars 
from the Turkish frontier. Their removal was originally 
planned by 1‘otemkio, hut did not take place uutil about 
nine years previous to our arrival iu the country. Their 
society upon the Duieper originally consisted of refugees 

% Twqnty four English raik?$. 
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ami deserters from all nations, who bad formed a settlement 
inf the marshes of that river.* Storch affirms, that there 
was hardly a language in Europe but might be found in use 
among this singular people.f 

In consequence of the service they rendered to Russia in 
her last war with Turkey, Catherine, by an ukasr of the 
second of June, 1792, ceded" to them the peninsula of Tainan, 
and all the countries between the Kuban and the sea of 
Azof, as far as the rivers Ae and Laba ; an extent of terri¬ 
tory comprehending upwards of one thousand square miles. J 
They had also allotted to them a constitution in all respects 
similar to that of the Don Cossacks, and received the appel¬ 
lation of “ Cossacks of the Black Sea.” They were, more¬ 
over, allowed the privilege of choosing an ataman ; but their 
numbers have considerably diminished. They could once 
bring into the field an army of forty thousand effeetrivecaval- 
ry. At present, the number of troops which they are able 
to supply does not exceed fifteen thousand. Upon their 
earning to settle in Kuban Tartary, it was firgt necessary to 
expel tlte-original inhabitants, who 1 were a tribe as ferocious 
ana savage as the Circassians. Part of these were driven 
to the deserts of Nagay, and the steppes north of the Isthmus 
of the Crimea: the rest fled over the Kuban to Circassia, 
and became subject to the princes who inhabit Caucasus. 
At the time we traversed Kuban, the Tchernomorskroccu- 
pied the whole country from the Ae to the Kuban, and 
from the Black Sea to the frontier of the Don Cossaeks. 

* “These men originally were deserters and vagabonds from all 
nations, who had taken refuge in the marshy islands of the Dnieper. At 
the foundation df Cherson, they were chased from their homes, and took 
shelter at the mouth of the Danube, still preserving their character of 
fishermen ang pirates. Potemkin offering them pay and lands, they re¬ 
turned to the side of Russia, and did great service in the second Turkish 
wac. They received, as a reward, the country newly conquered from the. 
Kuban Tartars, They -hold their lands by the same tenure, and enjoy’ 
nearly tlje same privileges as the Don- Cossacks. They are, however, 
much poorer, and more uncivilized, and never quit their country, where, 
indeed, they have sufficient employment. They receive no pay».cxcejdau 
allowance of rye; and dreas themselves at their own expense, and in what¬ 
ever colours they choose, without any regard to uniformity. The officers, 
for the most part, wear red boots,.which is their only distinction. They 
deal largely in cattle j and have a barter of salt for corn with the Circas¬ 
sians/ They are generally called thieves. We found them, however, vciw 
honest, where their point of honour was touched,, very good natui-ed, ana, 
according to their scanty means, hospitable.” Ibber’s J IS. Journal. '■ 

f Storeh. Tableau de Russ, tom, I. p. 62. * Ibid, p.,5? 
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Tim Russian* speak of them as a band of lawless batt± 
ditti. We soon found they had been much misrepresented ; 
although among a people consisting of such various nations 
and characters, we certainly could not have travelled with¬ 
out the escort by which we were accompanied. The road, 
if the plain, unaltered earth may admit of such an appella¬ 
tion, was covered with stragglers, either going to the scene 
of war, or coming from it. Their figure, dress, and manner, 
were unlike any thing seen in Europe; and however good 
the opinion may he which we still entertain of this people, 
ij, would be trusting too much to that opinion, to advise any 
traveller not to be prepared against the chance at least of 
danger, where the temptation to commit acts of hostility, 
am), t.!ic power of doing so, exist in so great a degree. They 
do notresemble the Cossacks of the lion in habits, in dispo¬ 
sition, or in any circumstance of external deportment. The 
Cossacks of the Bon all wear the same uniform : those of 
the Black Sea any habit which may suit their caprice. The*' 
l)on Cossack is mild, affable, and polite: the Black Sea 
Cossack is blunt, and even rude, from the boldness and har¬ 
dihood of bis manner. If poor, he is habited like a primeval 
shepherd, or the wildest mountaineer; at the same time 
having his head bald, except one long, braided lock 1 from the 
crown, which is tucked behind the right ear. If rich, he is 
very lavish in the costliness of his dress, being covered 'with' 
gold, silver, velvet, and the richest silks, and cloths of every 
variety of colour; but wearing, at the same time, short 
cropped hair, w hich gives to his head the appearance of the 
finest hosts of the ancient Romans. The distinctive mark 
of a Black Sea Cossack, born by the lower order among 
them, of a braided lock from the crown of the head, passing 
behind the right car, is retained even by the officers, but 
concealed by the younger part of them, with very artful 
foppery, among their dark hair. They seemed ashamed to 
have it noticed; although, like a relick on the breast of a 
Catholick, it was preserved even with religious veneration; 
and there was not one of them who would not sooner have 
parted with his life, than with this badge of the tribe to 
which he belonged. The custom is of Polish origin: but 
in this part of the world it serves like the sign among free¬ 
masons, and distinguishes the Tchernomorski Cossack 
from the Cossack of the Don, as well as from every other 
tribe of Cossacks in the Russian empire. The Tcherno¬ 
morski are much more cheerful and noisy than the Don 
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Cossacks ; turbulent in their mirth: vehement in couvem- 
tion; somewhat querulous; and, if not engaged in dis|Ute, 
Are generally laughing or singing. The Cossacks of the 
Don hold this people in little estimation, considering tkepi 
as an inferionr band of plunderers-when in actual service. 
But it in||st be said, the Tehernonmr^ki entertain the same 
sentiments with regard to them, making those remarks 
which the uneducated and, lower .class of Fns*jisb do \\i|h 
regard to foreigners ; such, as, that “one Cossack of: tie 
Black Sea is a mat eh for any three iof his neighbours op the 
Don.” The Russian regards both with RV/er^jenjand afiecis 
to consider them beneath his notice and unworthy his.socie¬ 
ty, for no other assignable reason than ignorance or, envy. 
The Cossack is rich ; the Russian poor. The Cojiaacki* 
highminded; the Russian abject... The Cossack is, for tl# 
most part, clean in his person, bnuourabl#* .vatjaqt, oftwi 
well informed, and possesses^ with his loftiness ofsaaljia 
^ve,ry noble stature. The Russian is generally fiith/vun- 
nrineipled, dastardly, always ignorant, and rarely diguilied 
by any elevation of mind or body.* • 

But it is proper to attend more closely to the detail of,He 
journey. At thirty six versts distance from Margarjtovslsby 
we pame to the river »2e. called Yea by the Turks, and le\a 
.by tha Germans, a boundary of the territory possessed by 
the Tchernomorski. Just before we crossed this river, we 
passed a fortress of considerable size, rudely construe!dl 
pffifWlthftnd surmounted by afew pieces of artillery,. This 
j’oj'jr^gs. was originally a dfpot of stores, and a barrier 
..against the Tartars. It is still garrisoned. The coinma.ii- 
/Jasit,.’ as we changed horses at Jieslcoy, gave us news of the 
war to which we were travelling. From him wfi, learned, 
that the allied army of Cossacks, Selavonians, and Russia^, 
had crossed the Kuban, and had taken sei oral Circassian 
villages': that many Circassian princes had applied in.per¬ 
son to the Tchernomorski for peace; that the pacha of 

* Wh^n Mr. Heber was in this country j Ms friend, Mr. Tlfdrbton,-tifte 
companion of Ms. travels, lost kis gun \ and left Ekaterinedarn, sa^* 
posing it to be stolen \ as travelers in Russia are constantly liable to thefts 
of every description. To their great surprise, however, when they, arrfr* 
od at Taman the gun was brought to them. An express had be£n sent 
after them, who bad travelled the whole distance from Ekatcriuedara to 
Taman, to restore the gun to its owner; and the person employed to con* 

. \ey it refused to accept any reward for his labour. Such facts as tfiesc re* 
quire no comment. The character of the people, aad their superiority 
tip; Russians in every qualificationthat can adorn human nature, is cam* 
•jdetely established. 
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Anapa had announced his intention of acting as mediator, 
and of repairing to the Tehernomorski capital, Ekaterme- 
dara. He cautioned us to be on our guard concernin'’ the 
Tehernomorski, as the route would now be filled v-ith de¬ 
serters, and persons of every description from the army 5 
and, above all things, he advised us to increase the number 
of our guard, lest treachery might be experienced from the 
members of our escort, from whom as much might be appre¬ 
hended as from the Circassians. 

We observed several sorts of game in this day’s journey, 
particularly the wild turkey, the pheasant, some wild swans, 
and wild ducks ; also a large sort of fowl as big as a capon, 
fn the steppes we caught a very uncommon species of mole. 
To us it was entirely new; although perhaps it may have 
been the animal mentioned in the Journal des Savans Voya- 
geurs, as known in Russia under the appellation of sle.pez * 
It seemed totally blind; not having the smallest speck or 
mark of any eye or optiek nerve. Its head was broad, and 
quite flat, like that of an otter; its under jaw armed by two 
very formidable fangs, with which, when caught, it gnashes 
and grates its upper teeth. It is to the highest degree 
fierce, and. for so small an animal, remarkably intimidating; 
for though it will not turn out of the nay, while on its 
march, it bites and tears whatever it encounters. It is of a 
pale ash colour; and, with the exception of the head, much 
like the common mole. 

Passing the Ae, we entered the territory of the Tscherne- 
morski; and proceeding about four miles further, we arrived 
at Cheruhinovskoy, a wretched village, built of reeds, and 
containing two or three paltry shops. As we journeyed on 
from this place, the post houses were constructed exactly 
after the description given in the beginning of this chapter. 
They were totally destitute of any security from the 
weather, consisting only of a few bundles of reeds and flags, 
loosely put together, and liable to he scattered by the slight¬ 
est wind. .The wonder is, how they can possibly preserve 
their cattle in such places during the winter season, which 
is sometimes extremely severe. We observed several sledges 
for travelling over the snow ; and in these the attendants of 
the relays had constructed their beds. 


>1 ” < T' l|i " it as an intermediate link between the mouse and 

! . l 'r" the molp ’ U bu, ies itsclf > . vet its food i» confined 

uitirely to that winch it finds on the soil. SeeJoum. iks Sav. Voy. p. uj. 
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On the sixth of J uly we saw nothing but continued steppes, 
covered by beautiful and luxuriant flowers. Among the tal¬ 
lest and most showy, appeared the dark blue blossoms of 
the Viper , s Bugloss, or Echium altissimum of Jacquin, and 
italicnm of Linnseus. The Statice tryganoides, not known 
to Linnseus, grew in abundance ; and is common over all 
Kuban Tartary; also those beautiful plants, Iris deserto- 
rum, and Dianthus Carthusianorum. We w ere of courge 
busied in making additions to our herbary; and the note 
subjoined will enumerate the principal part of our acquisi¬ 
tion.* The mosquitoes began to increase, and were very 
troublesome. The heat at the same time was very great, 
being as high as 90° of Fahrenheit, when estimated with 
the greatest caution in the shade. 

Throughout all this part of Kuban, a traveller with a light 
carriage may proceed at the rate of one hundred and thirty 
English miles in a day. With our laden vehicle, notwith¬ 
standing the numerous delays occasioned by search for 
plants and animals, we performed seventy miles in the 
course of twelve hours. We passed several lakes, one of 
which, from its remarkable appellation, deserves notiee: it 
was called Bey's Ectu, “ Prince's Wuter eau being pro¬ 
nounced exactly as by the French, and signifying the same 
thing. Bey is a very common oriental word for a prince. 
A village near this lake was called Bey's eau koy. We 
noticed also some eorn mills, worked by undershot wheel*} 
and ancient tumuli, as usual, in the perspective. Among the 
birds, swallows appeared by far the most numerous. One 
vast plain was entirely covered by swarms of them, evidently 
assembling in preparation fur a migratory flight to some 
other country. Wild swaus, geese, and ducks, were in 
great numbers. But by much (he most frequent objects 
were the tumuli; and from their great number 1 should have 
been inclined to suppose they were occasionally raised as 
marks of guidance across these immense plains during win- 

*. A new species of Calendula; also of Ranunculus, amt Galega— 
Crambe’ Turtarica — Ccrinl/ie minor — Jhitin-hinum genistifalivm — M- 
themis mil/efoliata—Lathyrus tuberosus—Symphytum comolidum — Sat¬ 
ina neviorosa — Galium rubioides—Rhlotnis tuberosa—JCerantheinum 
ahnuum, in great abundance— A'/gella J)umascena—Jistragulus tenuifo- 
lino. —Otlu’in, well known in Britain, were, Thulictrum minus (Lesser 
Meadow Rue) —elgvostemma Githago (Cockle) —Tanacetum vulgart 
(Tansy) —Ranunculus Lingua ( Great Spear-wort) —Cynoglossum offici¬ 
nale ()found’s tongue) —'/rifolium arvensc (Itnir’s-fyot Trefoil)— Trip- 
{him mtlilotus Intea. 
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ter, when the ground is covered by snow : but whenever any 
one has been laid open, the appearance of a sepulchre puts 
the question of their origin beyond dispute, and the traveller 
is left to wonder and perplex himself in conjectures concern¬ 
ing the population which supplied the labour for raising 
these numerous vestiges of interment, as well as the bodies 
they served to contain. The number greatly increased as 
we drew near to the Kuban ; and in the last stage, before 
we reached that river, I counted ninety one, all at once in 
view. 

The whole of the soil til this part of the Tehernomorsfci 
territory is covered by fine pasture herhage, and supplies 
liay for all their cavalry ami cattle.' In our route, we fre¬ 
quently encountered parties returning from the war, who 
had been dismissed to their respective homes,or had thought 
proper to remove themselves. These were all armed simi¬ 
larly to our escort, and according to the opinion of the com¬ 
mandant of the old mud fortress upon the Ae, when we en¬ 
tered their territory, were as much to be dreaded as the Cir¬ 
cassians themselves. They passed us, however, very re¬ 
spectfully, probably on account of our number, which had 
been augmented from twelve to twenty. As for those of the 
Tsehernomorski whom we found in the different post houses, 
they really appeared as wild as American savages; having 
their bodies quite naked,'except a sheep’s hide cast across 
their shoulders, with the wool on the outside. They usually 
appeared lying among the grass, while the horses for the 
post were grazing around them, ready to be caught when 
wanted. 

We now drew near to the Kuban, and bad reached the 
last post house before arriving at Exatkkinedaha, when 
the view of the Caucasian mountains opened upon us, ex¬ 
tending, in a craggy and mountainous ridge from east to 
west. I endeavoured to recall a former impression made 
upon my mind in the approach to the Alps from Augsburg; 
and the recollection served to convince me, that the range 
of Mount Caucasus has neither the apparent altitude nor 
grandeurof the Alpine, whatever their relative heights may 

* if The cattle here arc larger and finer than any where in Russia. 
There are no sheep, not even of the Asiatick breed. The Cossack horses 
arc what would be called in Rngland good gallon avs. Their masters vaunt 
very much their speed and hardiness. According to them, a moderately 
Rood horse will go si\*V versts, or forty miles at full speed, without stopping 
They* aro sc Worn haod*orrte;’ > Ifeba's J\ZS. Journal. 
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be. Marshal Biberstein, a celebrated- Russian botanist and 
traveller, afterwards informed me, that he considered 
Mount Chat in Caucasus higher than Mont Blanc : it is cer¬ 
tainly visible at the immense distance of two hundred miles. 
The snowy summits of the Alps are seen for a day's journey 
before reaching them, glittering above the line of clouds 
collected near their bases; especially by a traveller who 
approaches the Tirol, where they seem to rise up all at 
once like a wall from the plains of Suabia. To us, indeed, 
who had travelled so long in the flats of Russia, the Cauca¬ 
sian mountains were a new ami very interesting sight. Our 
eyes were fatigued by the uniformity of perpetual plains; 
and even serene skies, to which we had been so long accus¬ 
tomed, were gladly exchanged for the refreshing winds of 
the hills, the frequent showers, and the rolling clouds, whieh 
always accompany them. Trees also begaWtoappear, ami 
the banks of the Kuban w ere covered with woods. The oak, 
so long a stranger, reared his venerable head; and the wil¬ 
low, the bramble, wild raspberries, blooming shrubs, and 
tbiek underwood covered the ground, affording retreat to 
uhumlance of wild boars and deer. The last are often taken 
young, and kept as tame animals in the cottages of the 
country. 

Ekaterinedaha, or Catherine’s Gift, the eapital ofthe 
Tchernomorski Cossacks, makes a very extraordinary ap¬ 
pearance. It has no resemblance to a town, but is rather 
a grove or forest of oaks, in whieh a number of straggling 
cottages, widely separated, are concealed, not only from all 
general observation, but even from the view of each other. 
The inhabitants have cut down and cleared as many as they 
could : but (he streets, if they may be so called, and the 
spaces between tbe houses, are covered with dwarf oaks, and 
thick branches of scions yet rising from the roots which are 
left in the earth. The antiquity of the tumuli which cover 
all this country, may, in some degree, be proved, even by 
the appearance of the oaks growing on them. We saw some 
trees, perhaps, as old as any in the world, which were so 
situated. The inhabitants had dug into the tumuli, to form 
cellars for their ice and wine : and, in so doing, found seve¬ 
ral earthen vases, deposited with (he skeletons which these 
sepulchres contained ; but unfortunately they destroyed 
every thing they discovered. The air in this metropolitan 
forest is pestiferous, and the water of the pla.ee very un¬ 
wholesome. Fevers, similar to those which prevail near 
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tike Pontine marshes, at Pcestum, and on the coast ofBaiain 
Italy, afflict-(hose who-reside here. In .the environs, how¬ 
ever, the air is better; and, perhaps, when the ground is 
cleared, so as to admit a free circulation, and thoroughly 
cultivated by the increase of gardens, the health of the inha¬ 
bitants will be less injured;.but from its damp situation, 
and the vicinity of extensive marshes on the Circassian side 
of the Kuban, Ekaterinedara is never likely to be a desira¬ 
ble place of residence. The very foundation of the city 
bore date only eight years previous to our arrival; so that it 
still had the appearance of a colony newly transported to 
the wilderness of America, maintaining a struggle against 
all the nbtacles opposed to it, from inhospitable natives, im¬ 
penetrable woods, and an unwholesome climate. The 
houses of the inhabitants were neater than our best English 
cottages. Each owner possessed a large area before, his 
door, to which an avenue of the finest oaks conducted ; also 
an adjoining garden, in which we noticed the vine, the wa¬ 
termelon, and the cucumber. The sunflower blooms sponta¬ 
neously every where, without cultivation; and many plants 
found only in our greenhouses are the needs of the plaip. 
The climate, from a proximity to the mountains, is humid 
and cloudy, agitated by frequent and violent winds, with 
thunder, aud sudden tempestuous rains. 

in their new settlement, the Tehernomorski still display 
the same manners and mode of life which they practised 
before they migrated from the Dnieper. By this means the 
Circassians, and even those of the Russians who live among 
them, or near them, are instructed in many dome&tick arts 
ol comfort and cleanliness to which they were before stran¬ 
gers. Celebrated as they justly are for’their skill in horse¬ 
manship, they acknowledge, themselves inferiour in this 
respect to the Circassians, whose light bodies, lightly ac¬ 
coutred, on tile fleetest horses in the world, outstrip them 
in the chuce. Vet I know not a more interesting object than 
a Cossack of the Tehernomorski mounted and equipped for 
war. It is then only they may be said to exist, and in their 
native element; brandishing their long lances in the air, 
bending, turning, or halting suddenly when in full speed, 
with so much graceful attitude, and such natural dignity, 
that the horse and his rider seem as one unimal. 

The reius of government are entirely in the hands of the 
ataman aud his officers. These wear the most theatrical and 
showy dresses which are known to any people in the whole 
X 2 
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■world. Their breasts are covered with chains of gold and 
lafte. Their sabre is Turkish, their boots.of red or yellow 
coloured leather,their eap of black velvet, ornamented with 
lace and silver chains, or fine blaek Tartarian wool, taken 
from lambs in an embryo state ; and the waist hound with 
silken sashes, which support pistols oft he most costly work¬ 
manship. A small whip, will a short leathern thong, is 
attached to their little finger. The lower extremity of their 
lance is supported by the right foot; and from the powder 
flask, which hangs in front, are suspended silver coins and 
other trinkets. 

On the evening of our arrival, the ataman waited upon us 
with a party of officers. One of the best houses in the place 
liad been previously allotted'to our use, which they desired 
us to consider as our own, and declared themselves ready to 
render us any service in their power. The ataman then in¬ 
formed us, that the pacha of Anapa, with several of the 
princes of Circassia, had crossed the Kuban, and pitched 
their tents on the northern side of the river, suing for peace 
with the Tchernomorski;' that a considerable part of the 
Cossack army would march to give them a meeting in the 
morning, and adjust the preliminaries; and as the ceremony 
might amuse us, he very kindly offered to iuclude us among 
the persons of his suite; to which proposal we readily 
assented. 

The history of the war in which they had been so recently 
engaged is as follows : The Circassians, in their nocturnal 
incursions, had for the last three years committed many de¬ 
predations upon the territory of the Tchernomorski; not 
only stealing the cattle, but sometimes bearing off the inha¬ 
bitants. The Tchernomorski applied to the emperour for 
permission to punish these marauders, and for a reenforce- 
meat. General Draseovitz was accordingly sent, with a 
party of troops and some artillery, into the Kuban. At 
five o’clock on the morning of Friday, June the 20 th, the 
army, consisting of four thousand five hundred men, includ¬ 
ing tw o regiments of regulars, some pieces of artillery, and 
the ehief part of the Cossack army stationed in aud near 
Ekaterinedara, began to advance, by crossing the river. 
This undertaking was sufficiently arduous to have daunted 
better disciplined troops. The Kuban is broad and very 
rap d ; and a few canoes, with one flat bottomed barge, was 
ail the aid which could be procured for this purpose. Gen 
eral Draseovitz himself assured me he had never seen any 
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Riing oqnal to llie spirit and alacrity with which the Cos¬ 
sack cavalry, who led the way, received the order to march. 
They plunged on horseback into the torrent, and swam to 
the opposite shore. The passage was begun, as I have 
stated, at five in the morning; and by four o’clock in the 
afternoon the whole army had crossed, which, considering 
the want of proper boats and other conveniences, and the 
s»reat rapidity of the current is wonderful. By nineo’elock 
in the same evening, the attack was commenced. A small 
party, consisting only of eight of the Circassian guard, were 
surprised in the very onset of the march, of which two were 
taken, and the others fled to give the alarm. The first 
effective blow was struck by the'Circassians, who attacked 
the advanced guard of the Cossack cavalry, taking eleven of 
the-Cossack horses and a few prisoners. General Drasco- 
vitz then detached a body of Cossacks to reconnoitre, who 
found the Circassians in possession of a strong hold and 
prepared for attack. These gave the Cossacks a very warm 
reception y but tire general perceiving it, caused some pieces 
of artillery to beur upon his opponents. The noise of can¬ 
non had never before been heard in Circassia: the rocks of 
Caucasus repeated the dreadful uproar of the guns ; and the 
natives, at the very sound, fled in all directions. The Rus¬ 
sian army, rapidly advancing, burned and destroyed eight 
of the villages, took eijyht thousand head of cattle, besides 
a quantity of arms and other valuables. The number of 
the dead on the side of the Circassians amounted to thirty 
seven in one village; and nearly an equal slaughter took 
place in all the others. The Russians lost only ten 
Cossacks, who were made prisoners, but had not a ina« 
killed, and very few wounded. The number of the i ircass 
sian prisoners was not great; for so desperate was thciy 
valour, that they preferred being cut to pieces rather than 
surrender. The first overtures for peace were made by the 
arrival ot some deputies from tiie Circassians, demanding 
the reason of the war. ,The answer given by the Cossacks 
is curious, as it serves to call to mind similar laconick ex¬ 
pressions. “ Fou have -played your gambols said they, 
“ in oar territory these, three years : we therefore come Java 
little sport in yours .” This answer being carried to the 
p iiiefcs ol' the country, they came in great numbers to sue 
the Cossacks for quarter and peace. To.aid this request, 
a scarcity of bread soon prevailed among the combined 
forces of Russians and Cossacks; ami the water of.the 
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country being bad, they retreated gradually towards the 
Kuban, where they were-met by the pacha of Anapa, who, 
with a great retinue and much ceremony, came, in the name 
of the Turkish government, to intercede for the Circassians; 
offering himself, at the same time, a pledge for the security 
of their' future conduct. To strengthen these assurances, 
he accompanied the Cossaeks and Russians across the 
Knban, and entered Ekaterinedara, but was not permitted 
to remain there, on account of the quarantine. He was suf¬ 
fered, however, to pitch his tent on the Cossack side of the 
Kuban, close to the river. From thence he passed, again 
into Circassia; and assembling the princes of the country, 
made them take a solemn oath of peace and friendship with 
the Tchernomorski; but the latter, not being satisfied with 
the report of these proceedings, insisted that the same oath 
should be publicly repeated on their side of the river. It 
was for this purpose that the pacha of Anapa had again 
returned, bringing with him the most powerful of the Cir¬ 
cassian princes, who now waited upon the northern bank of 
the Kuban, to go through the required ceremony. 

At nine o’dock on the following morning, the 8th of July, 
general Drascovitz sent his droski, escorted by a party nf 
armed Cossacks and an officer, to say the ataman was wait¬ 
ing for us to join his suite in the procession to the pacha of 
Anapa’s tent by the Kuban ; and that many of the princes 
of Circassia were there, ready to take the oath of ]>eace. 
We drove to head quarters, and arrived as the grand caval¬ 
cade, consisting of the ataman with a numerous escort of 
Cossack officers, anti delegates from all the troops of the 
Cossaek army, were proceeding to the river side, distant 
only half a mile* from the town. I never beheld so tine a 
sight. The dresses worn by the officers were more beauti¬ 
ful than the most magnificent theatres display,'exhibiting 
every variety of colour and ornament; while their high bred 
horses, glittering in embroidered housings, and prancing 
with flowing manes and tails, seenfed conscious of the war¬ 
like dignity of their riders. Several Cossaoks darted by us, 
on the fleetest coursers we had ever seen, to join the caval¬ 
cade. In front rode the ataman, bareheaded, in a dres's of 
blue velvet, with sleeves and trowsers of scarlet cloth, very 
richly embroidered. From his shoulders loosely fell a rich 
tunick, lined with blue silk, and fastened back by gold but¬ 
tons. His boots, like those of all tire other officers, were of 
red leather; and by his side was suspended a broad and 
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costly sabre, in a sheath of red velvet, richly embossed with 
gold and studded with tnrquioses. On each side of him 
vm!" a party of his principal officers and behind followed all 
the flower of the Cossack army, in most sumptuous dresses, 
curbing there foaming and neighing steeds. We were, by 
the ataman’s orders, placed in the van of the procession; 
and soon arriving on the high grounds which form the nor¬ 
thern bank of the Kuban, beheld the encampment of the 
Turks and Circassians on a small flat, close to the water’s 
edge. The pacha, surrounded by bis attendants, was seat¬ 
ed in his tent, smoking, with the awning drawn up on all 
sides, lie was attended by a Turkish courier from the 
porte, his own dragoman or interpreter, and several of the 
most powerful Circassian princes,dressed in the savage and 
extraordinary habits worn by the different tribes of Mount 
Caucasus, some of which will be hereafter more particularly 
noticed. Upon the opposite shore appeared a very consid¬ 
erable multitude of the Circassians, collected either by 
curiosity, or the hope of bartering with the Cossacks, when 
the terms of peace should be concluded. The greater part 
of these remained at a distance from the rest, with evident 
camion and mistrust, as if uncertain what lerinination the 
business of the day might have. As soon as the Cossack 
cavalry made its appearance, the Circassian deputies rose, 
and came to the entrance of the pacha's tent, who was seen 
in front of the party, bearing in his hand a small tuft of 
eammel’s hairfastened to an ivory handle, with wliich he was 
occupied in keeping off the mosquitoes. The Cossack army 
halted upon the brow of the bill; and all the cavalry being 
dismounted, were drawn up iu two lines parallel to the 
river; in front of which appeared the Cossack soldiers, 
standing by their lances. The ataman and his principal 
officers rode down into the plain before the tent; where, 
having alighted, their horses were taken back, and they all 
advanced bareheaded towards the pacha. We accompanied 
(hem ; and being stationed by the ataman, near his person, 
understood, by means of our interpreter, all that passed upon 
the occasion. 

The preliminaries began by an apology from the ataman, 
for h&viugkept the pacha so long waiting. “ Your coming,” 
replied the pacha, *• is for a good purpose, and therefore 
may have demanded consideration: it is only bad things- 
which are rashly hnrried over.” 
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Ataman. “ Have you explained to the Circassian princes, 
that we are not satisfied with oaths of peace made hy them 
in their territory ? We must bear testimony to their attes¬ 
tations here, in our own land.” 

Pacha. “ L have made this known throughout all the 
Caucasian line; and several of the most powerful princes of 
the country are now present, to answer for the rest of their 
countrymen, and for themselves.” 

Ataman. “ Have all those who are not present, as well as 
these their deputies, taken the oath of peace on the other 
side of the river?” 

Pacha. “All of them. Unless I had been present upon 
the occasion myself, and had actually witnessed it, 1 would 
not venture to be responsible for their peaceable behaviour; 
which I now promise to be.” 

Ataman. “Your excellency speaks of a responsibility, 
which is, perhaps, mueh greater than you imagine. Hitherto 
their princes have paid no respect to the obligation of an 
oath, which has been violated as often as it was made. 
How many have engaged to be bound by the oath which is 
now to be repeated ?” 

Pacha . “ Fifty ; and of these, the most powerful are the 
prinees w ho have attended me upon this occasion.” 

Ataman. “ All our Cossack brethren, whom the Circas¬ 
sians have made prisoners, must be restored, in failure of 
which the war will certainly be renewed; and in com¬ 
pliance with this demand-ail our prisoners will be givei 
up.” 

: Some other conversation passed which I was not able to 
collect, from the rapidity with which it was delivered. As 
soon as the preliminaries were concluded, which involved 
very little discussion, for the Circassians seemed willing to 
accede to any proposition made on thepart of the Cossacks, 
the pacha took from his bosom a manuscript written upon 
linen, on which the Circassian princes severally laid their 
hands, repeating the necessary oath, which promised to the 
OosSaeks the undisturbed possession of all the country on 
the northern side of the Kuban. What the nature of the 
manuscript was we could not learn, except that it contained 
certain passages of the Koran, and other sacred writings. 
The whole ceremony ended by the pacha’s writing with a 
reed, the names of the parties concerned in this transac¬ 
tion. 
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The extraordinary appearance of the Circassian princes 
drew my attention entirely to them. Their clothes were as 
ragged as any English beggar’s, and their necks and legs 
quite bare. A few only haa slippers of red leather on their 
feet. Their heads were all shaved, and covered on the crown 
with small scull caps, laced with silver.* In their belts they 
had large pistols ; and by each of their sides were suspended 
a sabre and a knife. Ball-cartridges, sewed singly, were 
ranged in rows upon their breasts. The sleeves of their 
jackets being worn out at the elbows, plates of silver or of 
steel armour, inlaid, appeared through the holes, which 
they wore next the skin, covering their arms, and otherwise 
concealed by clothes. A coat of mail covered also the breast 
and the rest of the body. Some of them wore a sort of iron 
shirt, made of twisted mail, or rings so closely interwoven, 
and so well adapted to the form, that every part of the body 
was covered and protected, except the face. Pallas, in his 
Travels through the South of Russia, has represented one 
of their princes on horseback, covered by this kind of ar- 
mnur.f A bow and quiver arc fastened by strapg round 
the hips. I brought away one of their arrows, which had 
actually passed through the body of a Cossack horse, and 
killed the animal on the spot. The Circassians use the bow 
with very great skill, never making any random shots, but 
sure of the aim before they let the arrow fly. The Russian 
army dreaded very much those destructive weapons, as they 
are used by very skilful marksmen, who, like riflemen, sta¬ 
tion themselves in trees, or among roeks, in the passes of 
rqountains, to pick out the officers. 

A circumstance not worth relating, if it did not illustrate 
the manners and character of the different people then 
assembled, afforded considerable amusement to us, who 
were merely spectators upon this occasion. When the 
pacha received the ataman with his attendants, he was evi- 

* Tiie most ancient covering of the head worn in Greece was exactly 
oCthc same shape, resembling the scalps worn by the Americans from the 
prisoners they make in war. It is worn beneath the turban alt over the 
east. The Circassiansofrank wear it withoutany turban. Itis still worn 
in the same manner by many inhabitants of modern Greece; and its use 
in that country long prior to its conquest by the Turks, agrees very well 
with my grandfather's opinious concerning the origin of the Gelick, 
Gothiek, and Grecian people. See Connexion of the Homan, Saxon, and 
English coins, kc. 

f See Pallas's Travels through the Southern Provinces, fee. Vol. I, p 
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dently in a state of trepidation. Seeing the high banks of 
the river covered with armed men. and the lances of the 
Cossacks ranged like a forest along the northern side of (he 
Kuhan, he could not conceal his auxiety and uneasiness. 
His own manners were remarkably affable and polite; but 
he viewed the troops and officers of the Cossack army by 
whom he was surrounded, as a set of lawless plunderers, 
for whose conduct there could be no long security. Doubt¬ 
less, he had heard as many tales of the barbarity of the 
Tchernomorski as we had before, and wished himself again 
safe.upon his divan in Anapa. If we had been filled with 
such idle fancies by the Russians themselves, it is but rea¬ 
sonable to conclude, that the Turks, who consider even the 
Russians as barbarians, must necessarily esteem the Cos¬ 
sacks as a set of ferocious banditti. The reader may then 
imagine what the astonishment of the pacha was, when, 
upon being induced by curiosity to ask the ataman from 
what country we were, he was informed we were English 
gentlemen, travelling for amusement among the very people 
whose appearance gave him so much uneasiness, and whom 
nothing but the most urgent necessity could have eaused 
him to visit. He seemed to regain all his composure by 
this intelligence, speaking very highly of our countrymen, 
and saying, that the obligations England had conferred 
upon Turkey would never be forgotten. We took this 
opportunity to inquire respecting the state of the countries 
bordering the south coast of the Black Sea. He described 
them as full of difficulty and danger for travellers; that 
many districts were infested by merciless robbers ; and that 
a journey to Constantinople by land from Anapa, would 
at least require three months ; whereas, by water, from the 
same place, it might be accomplished in four or five days. 
Indeed, the inhabitants of Taganrock have .performed the 
voyage within that period, including the additional pas¬ 
sage of the sea of Azof, and the straits of Taman. 

As soon as the ceremony ended, the pacha embarked with 
his suite, in a canoe so narrow, that two,persons could not 
sit abreast; and, with more adventure than might have 
been expected in a Turk, hampered as he was by'his cum¬ 
brous dress, he squatted on some weeds in the bottom of the 
vessel, and was soon paddled into the middle of the rapid 
torrent. Their canoes are all made of one piece of wood, 
being merely the trunk of a large tree scooped for the pur¬ 
pose. From the numbers huddled with the paeha, we 
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expected .every instant to see the canoe sink or upset, for 
its edge was level with the water. Tljey were out of sight, 
however, in an instant, descending the current with amaz¬ 
ing, velocity, and. disappearing by the turn of the fiver.' 

We then went to examine more njinutely the crowd tif 
Circassians of a tower order, numbers of whom were pass¬ 
ing the Kuban in their canoes, and collecting on the Rus¬ 
sian side. They came to exchange wood, honey, and armf, 
for salt, according to their usual practice in times of peace. 
Here we sawsomeof the wildest mountaineers ofCatieasitS, 
Mil of whom were completely armed, and all robbers by'pro- 
fession. The representations made of the natives in the 
s^nthseas, do not picture human nature in a more savage 
state than it appears among the Circassians. Instructed 
from their infancy to consider war and plunder not only as 
a necessary, hut ag an honourable occupation, they bear,in 
their countenance a most striking expression of ferocious 
valour, of cunning, suspicion, and distrust. If, while a Cir¬ 
cassian is standing behind you, a sudden retrospect betrays 
you bis features, his brow lowers, and he seems to meditate 
some desperate act; but the instant he perceives that he is 
.observed, his countenance relaxes into a deceitful smile, and 
pe puts on the most obsequious and submissive attitude ima¬ 
ginable. Their bodies, especially their legs, feet, and arms 
are, for the most part, naked. They wear no shirt, and only 
a pair of coarse, ragged drawers, reaching a little below 
the knee. Over their shoulders they carry, even during the 
greatest heat of summer, a thick and heavy coat of felt, or 
the Jude of a goat, with the hair on the outside, which 
readies below the waist. Under this covering appears tho 
sabre, bow and qniver, musket, and other weapons. The 
peasauts as well as their princes shave the head, and cover 
it with the seull-cap, as before mentioned. Difference «f 
rank, indeed, seems to cause little distinction of dress among 
them, except that the peasant further covers the head 
and shoulders with a large cowl. The beauty of fea¬ 
tures and form, for which the Circassians have so long 
been celebrated, is certainly very prevalent among them! 

I heir noses are aqueliue, their eye-brows arched and regu¬ 
lar, their mouths small, their teeth remarkably white, and 
their ears not so large nor so prominent as among the Tar¬ 
tars; though, from wearing the head shaven, they appear 
to disadvantage, according to European notions. They 
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are well shaped, and very light limbed, being generally 
of (lie middle size, seldom exceeding five feet eight or nine 
inches. Their women are the most beautiful perhaps iu 
the world, of enchanting perfection of countenance, and 
very delicate features. Those which we saw, and which 
were the accidental captives of war, carried off with their 
families, were remarkably handsome. Many of them, 
though suffering from ill health, fatigue and grief, and 
under every possible circumstance of disadvantage, had 
yet a very interesting appearance. Their hair is generally 
ilark or light brown, sometimes approaching to hlaek. 
Their eyes have a singular animation, peculiar to the- Cir¬ 
cassian people, which, in some of the men, gives an expres¬ 
sion of ferocity. The most chosen works of the best painters, 
representing a Hector or a Helen, do not display greater 
beauty tjign we beheld even in the prison at Ekateriuedani. 
where the wouuded Circassians, male and female, charged 
with fetters, and huddled together, were pining in sickness, 
and sorrow. 

Seeing that the Circassians were collected iu inueh greater 
numhers on the.Caucasian side of-the Kuban, we applied to 
the commander in chief for permission to pass over into tbeir 
territory. This was obtained with great difficulty; and tire 
ataman, accompanied by several armed Cossatks,was or¬ 
dered to attend us. We crossed the river in canoes; and, 
arriving on the Circassian side, we beheld the natives, vvlis 
had been collected from all parts of the country, gathered 
in parlies along the shore. Several of them, having a mast 
savage aspect, were formed into a group,about two hundred 
yards from the place where vye landed. Perceiving the 
ataman avoided going towards them, we begged that he 
would allow us that privilege. “ If it is your desire,” said 
he taking his sabre from its scabbard, “ you shall not be 
disappointed on my acc.ount; but you little know what sort 
of people they are. They pay no respect to treaties, noi 
even to their own princes, when they see ail opportunity of 
plunder ; and are likely to do some of us injury before we 
return.” Our curiosity got the better of all fear, and we fol¬ 
lowed the ataman’s reluctant steps to the place where they 
were assembled. Seeing us advance, they hastily snatched 
up their arms, which they had placed against the trees and 
on the ground, and received us w ith an air of evident defi¬ 
ance. We endeavoured to convince them that our views 
were paeifick; but matters soon grew more and more me- 
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nacing, as they begat) talking load and with great rapidity. 
No one of ouf party understood tvhat they said; and the 
ataman's uneasiness considerably increasing, we made 
signs lor the canoes to draw near the shore, and effected 
our retreat. Thinking to show them some mark of res¬ 
pect, and of our friendly intentions, we took off our hats, 
and bowed to them as we retired. The effect was very 
amusing: they all roared with loudi, and savage laughter, and 
mocking nur manner of making obeisance, seemed to invite 
us to a repetition of the ceremony ; and as often as we re¬ 
newed it, they set up fresh peals of laughter. The Cossack 
officers, who accompanied us upon this occasion, told us 
that the Circassians who lurk about in the immediate vfeinity 
of the Kuban are a tribe as wild and lawless as any in the 
whole district of Caucasus ; and that their principal ohjeet 
is to seize upon men, and carry them off, for the purpose of 
selling them as slaves in Persia. The cannon on the heights 
ofKkuterinedaraatthat time commanded the whole marshy 
territory on the Circassian side ; yet it was impossible to 
venture even a few hundred yards, in search of plants, on 
account of the danger that might be apprehended from the 
numbers who remained in ambush among the woods near the 
river. The hasty observation we had made disclosed to us 
a plain covered with wildraspberry trees, blackberry bushes, 
and a few large willows by the water's edge. Further, 
towards the south appeared woods of considerable extent, 
full of the finest oaks. Beyond these woods w ere seen the 
chain of the Caucasian mountains, and the territories which 
had been the theatre of war. The mountains rose like the 
Alpine barrier. Some of them appeared to be very high, and 
their sides retained patches of snow toward the middle of 
July; but, upon the whole, tlicy seemed inferiour in altitude 
to the Swiss Alps. The passes through Caucasus must he 
difficult and intricate, as the mountains stand close to each 
other, and their summits arc rugged and irregular. Those 
which were nearest to Kkaterinedara were not less, than 
twenty-six English miles distant, and yet very visible to 
the naked eve. 

When we returned to the Russian side, the Circassians 
who had crossed the river, were dancing and rejoicing oil 
account of the peace. One of their vagrant musicians, ex¬ 
ercising the profession so mneh esteemed by all nations in 
the infancy of society, and particularly among the tribes 
who inhabit Mourn Caucasus, played on a silver flute called 
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c avail. It was about two feet in length, and had only three 
finger-holes towards the lower extremity of the tube. The 
inode of blowing this instrument is as remarkable as the 
sound produced, A small stick is placed in the upper end of 
a flute, open at either extremity; which, being drawn out to 
the length of an inch, is pressed by the performer again*! 
the roof of his mouth. It is very difficult to conceive how 
any tones can be produced in this manner, as the performer’s 
mouth is kept open the whole time, and he accompanies 
the notes with his own voice. By the violent straining of 
every muscle in his countenance, the performance'seemed a 
work of great difficulty and labour, the sounds all the while 
resembling the droning noise of a bagpipe. 1 wished to pur¬ 
chase the instrument w ith a quantity of salt, the only money 
they receive in payment; but its owner, deriving his liveli¬ 
hood and consequence among his countrymen entirely fron 
the use of it, would not consent to sell it. The Circassians 
know nothing of the value of eoins, using them only to 
adorn their persons; and even for this purpose they did not 
seem desirous tu possess the few silver pieces we offered to 
them. It is evident that their favourite musical instrument, 
the camil, was notalways of metal; for upon the-silver tube 
whieh 1 have'described, jthe natural joints seen upou canes 
and reeds in the rivers and marshes of the country had bees 
imitated by tbe maker. 

Their dances do not resemble those of any other nation. 
Something, perhaps, nearly similar may have been described 
as the practice of the inhabitants of the South Sea islands. 
Ten, fifteen, or twenty persons, ail standing in a line, and 
holding by each other’s arms, begin lolling from right to 
left, lifting up their feet as high as possible, to tbe measure 
4f the tune, and interrupting the uniformity of.their motion 
only by sudden squeaks and exclamations. Nothing could 
s.eein more uneasy than the situation of the performers in the 
middle of the row; but even these, squeezed as they were 
from one side to the other, testified their joy in the same 
manner. After some time-there was a pause, when a single 
dancer, starting from the rest, prauced about in the most 
ludicrous manner, exhibiting only two steps that conld.be 
assimilated to the movements of a dance, both of whieli 
may be noticed, not only in our English hornpipe, but in all 
the dances of the northern nations. Tbe first consisted in 
hopping on one foot, and touching the ground with the heel 
and toe, alternately, of the other. The second, in hopping on 
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•ite foot, and thrusting the other before it, so as to imitate 
the bounding of & stag; from whieli animal the motion wag 
originally borrowed, aud Whose name it bears among the 
Irish at this day. A due attention to national danees fre¬ 
quently enables us to ascertain the progress which has been 
made by any people towards refinement. The exercise itself 
is as ancient as the human raee,' and, however variously 
modified, the popular danees of ages the most remote, and 
of countries the most widely separated, may all be deduced 
from one common origin, w hich has reference to the inter¬ 
course of the sexes, and is, therefore, more or less equivo¬ 
cal, in proportion as the stale of society is more or less 
affected bv the progress of civilization.* 

In different parts of the great ehain of mountains which 
hears the general appellation of Caucasus, the languages are 
at various as the principalities. Few of the present inhabi¬ 
tants of Knhan Tartary are able to converse with any of 
the Circassian tribes. Those whom he saw near the river* 
•poke a dialect so harsh aud guttural, that it was by no 
means pleasing to the ear. Pallas says it is probable, that 
the Circassian bears no affinity to any other language, and 
t hat, according to report, their princes and Usdens speak a 
peculiar dialect, which is kept secret from the common 
people, and used chiefly in Iheir predatory excursions.! 
Their mode of life is that of professional robbers. It might 
have been said of the Circassian, as of Ishmael 4 “ He will 
be a wild man; his hand will be against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him.” Those who inhabit the passes of 
the mountains, Ri«l are not occupied in any agricultural 
t**nplnymerit, depend solely on plunder for their subsistence. 
The petty princes are continually at war with each other; 
and every one plunders his neighbour. The inhabitants of 
the plains go completely armed, to carry on the labours of 
the field. The crops are also guarded by armed men. No 
Circassian poet can, therefore, celebrate the peaceful occu¬ 
pation of the plough, sinee with them it is a warlike pursuit. 
The sower, scattering seed, or the reaper who gathers the 

* An inquiry Into the antiquity nnd origin of national dances, as con¬ 
nected with the history of mankind, would form a very curious subject of 
disvussiou. The author once collected materials for that purpose, but it 
would require more leisure than is cow granted him to prepare them for 
the publics. 

. t l’alUfs Travels through the Southern Provinces, See. Yol. I. p. 408'. 
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sheaves, is constantly liable to an assault; and the imple¬ 
ments of husbandry are not more essential to the harvest 
than the carbine, the pistol, and the sabre.* 

Of all the Circassian tribeg, the Lesgi, inhabiting the 
mountains of Daghestan, which run nearly parallel to the 
western coast of the Caspian, bears the worst reputation. 
Their very name exeites terrour among the neighbouring 
principalities ; and it is used as a term of reproach by many 
of the native Caucasus. Different reports are naturally pro¬ 
pagated concerning a people so little known as the Circas¬ 
sians in general: and perhaps half the stories concerning 
the Lesgi are without any foundation in truth. All the inha¬ 
bitants of Caucasus are described by their enemies as noto» 
rious for duplicity, and for their frequent breach of faith; 
and it is through the medium of such representation alone 
that we derive any notion of their character. Bat, placing 
ourselves among them, and viewing, as they must do, the 
more polished nations around them, who seek only to 
enslave and to hetray them, we cannot wonder at their 
conduct towards a people whom they consider both as ty¬ 
rants and infidels. Examples of heroism may be observed 
among them, whieh would have dignified the character of 
the Romans iu the most virtuous periods of their history. 
Among the prisoners in the Cossack army, we saw some of 
the Circassians who had performed feats of valour, perhaps 
unparalleled. The commander in chief, general Drascovits, 
maintained, that in all the campaigns he had served, whe¬ 
ther against Turks or the more disciplined armies of Eu¬ 
rope, ne had never witnessed instances of greater bravery 
than he had seen among the Circassians. The troops of 
other nations, when surrounded by superior numbers, readily 
^ield themselves prisoners of war; but the Circassian, while 
a spark of life remains, will continue to combat even with a 
multitude of enemies. We saw one in the prison at Ekate- 
rinedara. about thirty five years of age, who had received 
fifteen desperate wounds before he fell and was made pri¬ 
soner, having fainted from loss of blood. This accountwas 
given to me by his bitterest enemies, and may, therefore, 
surely be relied on. He was first attacked by three of the 
Cossack cavalry. It was their object to take him alive, if 
possible, on account of his high rank, and the consideration 
in which he was held by his own countrymen. Every endea¬ 
vour was therefore used to attack him in such a manner as 
* The some remark is applicable almost all over the Turkish empire 
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not to endanger his life. This intention was soon perceived 
hy the Circassian, w ho determined not to surrender,' With’ 
his single sabre, lie shivered their three lances at the first 
onset, and afterwards wounded two of the three assailants. 
At length, surrounded by others who came to their assis¬ 
tance, he fell, covered with wounds in the midst of his ene¬ 
mies, fighting to the last moment. We visited him in his 
prison, where he lay stretched upon a plank, bearing the 
anguish of his terrible wounds without a groan. They had 
recently extracted the iron spike of a lance from his side. A 
young Circassian girl was employed in driving away the 
flies from his face with a green bough. All our expressions 
of concern and regard were lost upon him : we offered him 
money, but he refused to accept any, handing it to his fellow 
prisoners as if totally ignorant of i(s use. 

In the same place of confinement stood a Circassian 
female, about twenty years of age, with fine light brown 
hair, extremely beautiful, hut pale, and hardly able to sup¬ 
port herself, through grief aud weakness. The Cossack 
officers stated, that when they captured her she was in excel¬ 
lent health, but ever since, on account of the separation from 
her husband, she had refused all offer of food; and, as she 
pined daily, they feared she would die. It may be supposed 
we spared no entreaty which might induce the commander 
in chief to liberate these prisoners. Before the treaty of 
peace they had been offered to the highest bidder, the women 
selling generally from twenty five to thirty roubles apiece ; 
somewhat less than the price of a horse. But we were told 
it was now too late, as they were included in the list for ex¬ 
change, and must therefore remain until the Cossacks, who 
were prisoners in Circassia, were delivered up. The poor 
woman, in all probability, did not live to see her husband or 
hUr country again. 

Another Circassian female, fourteen years of age, who 
was also in confinement, hearing of the intended exchange of 
prisoners, expressed her wishes to remain where she was. 
Conscious of her great beauty, she feared Her parents would 
sell her, according to the custom of the country, and that 
she might fall to the lot of masters less humane that the 
Cossacks w ere. The Circassians frequently sell their chil¬ 
dren to strangers,particularly to the Persians and Turks; 
and their princes supply the Turkish seraglios with the 
most beautiful of the prisoners of both sexes which the* 
take in war ^ 
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rt Ip tlieiv commerce with the Tehernomorski .Cossack#, 
the, CircaAsiaty* bring considerable quantities of w ood, ami 
the dfiieions. honey of the mountains, sewed up in goats’ 
hides, with the,hair on the outside- These articles they ex¬ 
change for salt) a commodity found in the neighbourujj* 
Jakes, of,a very excellent quality. Salt is more prettfo'us 
than any other kiud of wealth to the Circassian ; and iteojfr 
statutes the most acceptable present which can be offeredto 
thgfgv They weqve mats of very great beauty,.wldph find 
a ready markethoth in Turkey and Russia. They are.also 
ingenious in the ar< of working silver and other metal*, and 
in the fabrication of guns, pistols, and sabres. Some, which 
they offered for sale, we_suapa£ted had been procured from 
Turkey, in exchange for slaves. Their bows and arrows 
are made witli ijtjmitahle skill; arylthe arrows, being tip. 
ped with iron, and otherwise exquisitely Wrought, are consi¬ 
dered by the Cossacks and the Russians as inflicting incura¬ 
ble wounds. i -‘ ' *" '<■ 

One of the most important accomplishments whieh the 
.inhabitants of these countries can acquire, is that of horse¬ 
manship ; and in this the Circassians are superiour to tSe 
Cossacks,Nyho are, nevertheless, justly esteemed the best 
riders known to European nations. A Cossack may be said 
to live but on his horse, and the loss of a favourite steed is 
the. greatest family misfortune he ean sustain. The poorer 
sort of Cossaeks dwell under the same roof with their horses, 
lie down with them at night, and make them their constant 
companions. The horses of Circassia are of a nobler race 
than tho.se of the Cossacks. They are of t he Arab kind, ex¬ 
ceedingly high bred, light and small. The Cossack gener¬ 
ally acknowledges his inability to overtake a Circassian 
pursuit. 

The brother of Mr. Kovalensky of Taganrock, by culti¬ 
vating the friendship of one of the Circassian princes,"passed 
over the mountainous ridge of Caucasus in perfect safety and 
protection. According to liis account, a stranger, who has 
Voluntarily confided in thc honour of a Circassian, is consi¬ 
dered a sacred trust, even by the very robbers ulio would 
cross fixe Kuban to carry him off and sell him as a slave, if 
they chanced to find in their predatory excursions put of 
their own dominions. Since this account .was writteii ; <# 
of our own countrymen, Mr. Mackenzie, passed the Cauca¬ 
sus, previous t'o a c ranaign whieh he served with the Rul- 
sian army in Persia, His escort consisted Of a hundred in 
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fantry and fifty Cossacks, with a piece of artillery. During 
thirteen days spent in the passage, the troops were under 
the necessity of maintaining a most vigilant watch, and their 
real- was frequently harassed by hovering hordes of Circas¬ 
sians. The result of his observations tends wholly to dis¬ 
pute the accuracy of those of Mr. Kovalcnsky. According 
to Mr. Mackenzie’s opinion, no reliance whatever can be 
placed upon the supposed honour or promises of a people 
so treacherous and barbarous as those who inhabit this chain 
of mountains. 


CHAPTER XVII 

JOURNEY ALONG THE FRONTIER OF CIRCASSIA. TO TI1E 
CIMMERIAN UOSPORUS. 

Quarantine.—Second Excursion into Circassia—Departure 
from Ekaterinedara—Produce of the Land—Division of 
the River — Mosquitoes—General Appearance of the Cir¬ 
cassian Territory — IVatch-Towers — Cimmerian Bos¬ 
porus — Tenvrook—Text of Strabo and Pliny reconciled 
—Fortress and Ruins — Siena—Remarkable Tomb — Anti¬ 
quity of Arches—Milesian Gold Bracelet—Origin of 
Temples — Cepoe — Fortress of Taman — Taman — Ruins 
of Phanagoria — Tmutaracan—-Amphitheatre—Other Re¬ 
mains—Prekla Volcano—Inscriptions at Taman. ,t 

V' 

I N the commerce carried on between the Circassians ami 
the Tchcrnomorski, a sort of quarantine is observed, 
trivial in its nature, and negligently guarded. The ex¬ 
change of corn, honey, mats, wood, and arm*, for the saU 
of the Cossacks, is transacted without contrac.; the wares 
of the Circassians being placed on the ground where they 
find the salt ready stationed for bargain. But, from the 
very great proximity of the parties during all this inter¬ 
course, as well as the danger of communicating infection by 
handling the dilTcren". articles which they are bartering, the 
plague, if it existed in Circassia, might very readily be com¬ 
municated to the Tchernomorski. It is true, that, except 
at Kkaterinedara, they seldom cross the river to each other’s 
territory, during the profoundest peace ; for so great is the 
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mutual jealousy and even detestation in which they live, that 
jq it a ire Is and skirmishes would he the inevitable consequence 
of more general communication. Whether it is owing to 
their frequent hostilities, or the great rapidity of the Kultau 
or the domestick habits of the Cossacks, is uncertain; 
hut fishing seemed entirely neglected, notwithstanding 
their favourable situation. The only boats used upon 
the river are those canoes before mentioned, each con¬ 
sisting of one entire piece of wood, being scooped out of a 
single tree. 

On the evening.of the last day of our residence in Ekat- 
erinedara, we again obtained permission from the com- 
mauder in chief to make another excursion into Circassia. 
The natives on the opposite shore were much diminished in 
number ; we could see only a few stragglers ; and we hoped 
to eolleet some plants for our herbary. General Drascoviiz 
himself attended us to the w ater’s side, and, having sent 
over a party of Cossacks, retired with several of his troops 
to the high grounds on the northern bank of the river, in 
order to keep a look-out for our safety. The cannon sta¬ 
tioned on these heights had a very extensive range over the 
opposite country ; and we were ordered, if we heard a gun 
fired, to effect a retreat as speedily as possible. We landed, 
and found, near the river, the Glycyrrhiza glabra, the Ilu- 
bus ca:sins, and -Sgrimoma Eupatoria or Common Agrimo¬ 
ny. The appearance in the swampy plain before us did 
not promise a more copious selection, and we therefore en¬ 
treated the Cossacks to venture with ns to the w oods, which 
appeared within a short walk to the south. This our guard 
positively refused : and continuing our search more imme¬ 
diately under the cannon of Ekaterinedara, we presently 
found they had good reason for their denial, as upvvardsof 
sixty of thq Circassians made their appearance among the 
• willows. On our approach, they all collected together, 
making a great noise, and asking us several questions ina 
loud tone, which, perhaps, w'ere no otlierw ise menacing than 
that we did not understand them. Irritated as they had 
been by the events of the late war, no confidence could have 
beeu placed in their courtesy, even if any had been manifes¬ 
ted ; for although hospitality among savage nations is a 
sacred principle, revenge is not less an object of veneration, 
particularly among Circassians.* We therefore reluctant- 

* <e Among the Circassians, the spirit of resentment is so great, that 
•ail the relatives of the murderer : rc considered as guilty. TJ,is customary 
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]y retired, and once more regaining; our esLttoeS, for ever 
bade adieu to a country which seemed to baffle' every project 
that could be devised b\ mere travellers for its investigation. 
Nothing less than an army, at that time, could have enabled 
us to penetrate farther; and evdii with an escort,like Dcnbta 
in Egypt otir observations might have been restricted to'the 
limits of the camp in which we must have lived. 

Leaving Ekaterinedara, to,pass along the Russian line 
we crossed the steppes to Vyclnia, a military station. Not¬ 
withstanding the very numerous viilettes and garrisoned 
places which guard the frontier, vve were desired to in¬ 
crease the number of our escort. A post route is established 
'■ iiroitghont (his boundary of the empire, and, in general, is 
very well conducted.. The Russian line, from the Black Sea 
towards (he east, continues along tiie north side' of the 
Kuban, and from that river to the Kama, which is swal- 
Ipwcd in banks of drift sand before it reaches the Caspian; 
thence by the north of the Caspian, through the country of 
the Kirgissians,* and by the river Ural, on tu the lake 
Baikal ( which is in fact a sea) the river Amour, and by the 
frontier of China, to the oriental ocean. Afterwards it is 
continued (o the north as far as Kamstehatka. Throughout 
this vast boundary, a regular post arid military stations (nay 
be found: only that the traveller, in the more northern part 
of it,,instead of horses for his conveyance, would be sup¬ 
plied with large dogs. 

Our journey conducted us, as usual, over immense plains, 
which seemed hopeless of any elevation or boundary. The 
land, however, between Ekaterinedara and Vydn’ia, was 
very rieb. We saw some good wheat, barley, oats, millet, 

infatuation to avenge the blood of relatives; gcuerates most of the fends 
and occasions great bloodshed among all the tribes of Caucasus; for uujess 
pardon be purchased, or obtained by intermarriage between llie two 
families, the principle of revenge is propagated to all succeeding genera¬ 
tions. The hatred which the mountainous, nations evince against the 
Russians, in a great measure, arises from the same source. If the thirst 
of vengeance is quenched by a price paid to the fmpily or the deceased, this 
tribute is called ThKl-Uasa, or the price of blood: but neither princes nor 
iisdrns accept of such a compensation, as it is an established law amoh" 
them to demand blood for blood:” Pallas’s Travels, vol. I. p. 405. - ° 

* The country of Kirgiss is divided irto three parts; Little KTries 
Middle Kirgiss, and tljeUraiul Kirgiss. The two first oulv, with a few 
villages south ol the Baikal, are subject to Russia. Rut the “renter part of 
the country of the Kirgissi.ms is emirelv independent;' and ?ts inhabitants 
are vagrants, Uvaig enUreh in wagons. The people ofHochaia 01 . R^ha- 

ru«lea<l a,bu.tter mode of life. They have several considerable towns_ 

1 heir capital is Sannacaud ' 
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rye, Indian corn, and a great quantity of Jarge thistles 
among the grass, which are a well known proof that the 
land is not poor. All sorts of melons and grapes were 
thriving in the open air. From Vydnia to Jlechastovskoy, 
and to Kara Kuban (each of which latter places is nothing 
more than a single hut scooped in an ancient tomb) we 
noticed chiefly grass land, with here and there patches of 
underwood and young oaks ; among whieh, we found some 
red peas. Rnd vines growing wild.' The postmaster at Me- 
chastovskoy refused to change a note of five roubles, be¬ 
cause it was old, and had been a good deal in use. Here¬ 
abouts we observed a noble race of dogs, like those of the 
Alarea, and of tbs province of Abruzzo, in Italy, guarding 
the numerous flocks. The villages also were filled with 
them, on account of their utility in giving alarm during the 
nocturnal incursions of the Circassians. We also saw 
several of that gigantic breed which goes by the name of 
tiie Irish Wolf Dog. From Kara Kuban our route lay chiefly 
through swamps, filled with reeds and other aquatick 
plants. The air was excessively hot and unwholesome. At 
length we reached that division of the river which insu¬ 
lates the territory of Taman, and, crossing by a ferry, came 
to Kapil, another military station. The branch of the 
river in w'hich this ferry is stationed bears the name of 
Potroeka, and falls into the sea of Azof. The other 
braueft-retains the original appellation of Kuban, and falls 
into the Black Sea. The Isle of Tainan, which separates 
the two, is the territory, whieh, opposed to the promon¬ 
tory of Kertchy, in the Crimea, constitutes those straits 
anciently called the Cimmerian Bosporus. At Kspil, we 
found a general officer, who had married the daughter of 
one of the Tchernomoski. He showed us some of the sub¬ 
alterns’ tents, which were full of dirt and wretchedness. In 
the colonel’s tent, who was absent, we saw a table beau¬ 
tifully inlaid with mother-of-pearl and ivory. Upon asking 
where it was made, we were told it had been purchased of 
the Circassians, who are very ingeuious in all such arts. 
The general told us, significantly, he preferred Kopil to 
Petersburg!!—any place, we inferred, rather than the resi¬ 
lience of the emperour Paul. Few situations could surpass 
Kopil in wretchedness. Bad air, bad water, swarms of 
mosquitoes, with various kinds of locusts, beetles, innume¬ 
rable flies, lizards, and speckled toads, seemed to infest it 
with the plagues of Egypt. Horses could not be procured : 
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but the general accommodated us with his own. 'As we left 
Kapil, we quitted also the river, and proceeded through 
marshes to K‘akm>. In our way we caught some 'small 
ducks, and saw also wild geese. AtKalaus were two young 
elks, very tame; and we were told that many wild ones 
might be found in the steppes during spring. 

In the course of this journey from Ekaterinedara, as we 
advanced, the frequent stands of lauces announced, at a dis¬ 
tance, the comfortable assurance of the Tchernomorski 
guard; without which the herds of cattle in the steppes, 
amounting to many thousands, would he continually plun¬ 
dered by the Circassians. These guards passed the night 
on the bare earth, protected from the mosquitoes by creep¬ 
ing into a kind of sack, sufficient only for the covering of a 
siiigleqiersun, in which they lie upon the thistles and other 
wild plants of the steppes. At Kalaus there was rather a 
strong body of the military. From this place to Kourky 
the distauce is thirty-fix c versts.* Night came on, but we 
determined to proceed. No coutrivauee on our part could 
prevent millions of mosquitoes from filling the inside of 
our carriage, which, in spite of gloves, clothes, and hand¬ 
kerchiefs, rendered our bodies one entire wound. The 
excessive irritation and painful swelling caused by the bites 
of these furious insects, together with a pestilential air, 
excited in ine a very considerable degree of fever.t The 
Cossacks light numerous fires to drive them from the cattle 
during the night; hut so insatiate is their thirst of blood, 
that hundreds will attack a person attempting to shelter 
himself even in the midst of smoke. At the same lime, the 
noise they make in lh ing cannot be conceived by persons 
who ha\e only been accustomed to the humming of such 
insects iu our country. It was, indeed, to all of us a fear¬ 
ful sound, accompanied by the clamour of reptile myriads, 
toads, and bullfrogs, whose constam croaking, joined with 

* Rather less than twenty-four English miles. 

t The mortality thus occasioned in the Russian army, both of men and 
horn s was very great. Many of those stationed along the Kuban died in 

von sequence of mortification produced by the bites of these insects._ 

Others, who escaped the \cnohi of the mosquitoes, fell victims to the bad¬ 
ness of the air. Sometimes they scoop a hollow in the ancient tombs, to 
Se rve as a dwelling ; at other times, a mere shed, constructed of reeds, 
affords the only covering; and in either of these places, during- the great¬ 
est heat of summer they light large fires, in order to fill the area with 
smoke; fly ing to tluir suffocating owns, in the most sultry weather, to- 
esc pe horn the mosquitoes. 
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(^barking of dogs and the lowing of herd#, maintained in 
(h -.tidal of darkness an.unceasing uproar. It was our 
intention to travel in all hours, without halting for any 
repose; but various accidents compelled us to stop at 
Kourky about midnight, a military station like the rest; 
ami no subsequent sensation of ease or comfort has ever 
obliterated the impression made by the suffering of this 
night. It w ! as near the middle of July. The carriage bad 
keen dragged, for many miles together, through stagnant 
pools ; in fording one of which it was filled with- water; 
and the d-ornieuse, seat, floor, and well, became, in conse¬ 
quence, covered with stinking slime. We -^topped, there¬ 
fore, to open and inspect the trunks. Our books and linen 
were wet. The Cossack aud Russian troops were sleeping 
on the bare earth, covered by sacks; and beneath one of 
these a sohlier permitted my companion Jo lie-clown. The 
ground seemed entirely alive with innumerable toads,jeravvl- 
ing every where. Almost exhausted by fatigue, pain, and 
heat, I sought shelter in the carriage, sitting in water and 
mud. It was the most sultry night 1 ever experienced; not 
a breath of air was stirring ; nor could l venture toopenthe 
windows, though almost suffocated, through f ar of the 
mosquitoes. Swkrms, nevertheless, fouud t heir way to my 
hiding place,- 'and when 1 opened my mouth, it was filled: 
with them. My head was bound-in handkerchiefs, yet they 
forced their way into my ears and nostrils. In the midst 
of this torment, I succeeded in lighting a large lamp over 
tire sword case, which was instantly extinguished by suck 
a prodigious number of these insects, that their dead bodies 
actually remained heaped in a large cone over the burner 
fur several days afterwards; and I know not any mode of 
description which may better convey an idea of their af¬ 
flicting visitation, than by simply relating this fact; to the 
truth of which, those who travelled with me, and who are 
bow living, bear indisputable testimony. 

The northern hank of the Kuban, being every where ele¬ 
vated, presents a very extensive view, across those marshy 
plains of Circassia, which lie towards the river, of the 
mountainous ridges of Caucasus. As morning dawned, wo 
bad a delightful prospect ofa rich country on the Circassian 
side, something like South Wales, or the finest part of Kent; 
pleasing hills, covered with wood, aud fertile valleys, cul¬ 
tivated like a garden. A rich Circassian prince, the pro¬ 
prietor of this beautiful territory, frequently ventured 
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across the Kuban, as we were informed, to converse with 
the guard. On the Russian side, the scenery is of a very 
different de^eiiption; particularly in the journey from 
Kalaus to Kopil, where it is a continue* swamp ; in 
travelling through w hich, tall reeds, the never-failing indi¬ 
cation of unwholesome air, rose above the roof of our car¬ 
riage, to the height of sixteen or twenty feet. Sometimes, 
for"many miles, we saw no other objects; nor were other 
sounds heard than the noise of mosquitoes, and the croak¬ 
ing of toads and frogs. Upon the elevated land nearer to 
the river, and in the midst of the military stations which 
protect the line, observ atories of a very singular construc¬ 
tion are raised, for the purpose of containing a single per¬ 
son. They resemble so many eagles’ nests, each of w hich 
is placed upon three upright, tall poles, or trunks of trees. 
Here a Cossack septinel, standing with his fusil, continally 
watches the motions of the Circassians, on the opposite side 
of the Kuban. 

As we left Kourky, the mosquitoes began to diminish in 
number ; and to our inexpressible joy, in the approach to¬ 
wards the shores of the Cimmerian Bosporus, or Straits 
nf 'l’aman , they suddenly disappeared altogether.* 

We were now approaching countries connected with the 
earliest history of Greece, and the most splendid periods of 
Rome. Occasions to illustrate their interesting records, by 
reference to ancient monuments, might, indeed, be few; 
but we resolved to note every occurring observation, and 
did not anticipate with indifference the gratification we 
should experience in traversing regions once the emporium 
of Athens; which continued to supply her with the prin¬ 
ciple of her existence, as a maritime power, until the com¬ 
merce of the Etixiue passed, with the liberties of Greece, 

* The inhabitants of Taman had never been tormented by these in¬ 
sects j hut during the night after our arrival, the whole family with whom 
we lodged, were stung by a few, which came with us unperceived in 
the carriage. England is, tor die most part, free from this terrible 
scourge, a3 well R3 from the locust; hut it is? very uncertain how long it 
may continue so, as the progress of both one and the other, towards lati¬ 
tudes where they were formerly unknown, has been sensibly felt in many 
countries within the present century. Perhaps in no part of the globe do 
they abound more than in Lapland. Wheu Aqerbi published his travels 
in those regions, it was objected that he bad too often mentioned the mos- 
quitwc ? yet there is no circumstance, which gives to bis writings more 
internal evidence of truth than the cause of this-objection. The fact is, 
the real nature of their afflicting visitation, which renders eveu life burden¬ 
some, cannot be conceived, but by persons who have had the misfortune to 
nhilergo its conseuuiue* * 
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into the hands of the Romans. Her trade in the Buxine 
not only enriehed, but supported her inhabitants. It be¬ 
came the nursery for her seamen, and was of the utmost 
importance in^he demand it occasioned for her own mann-" 
factures. A very principal part of this intercourse was 
confined to the "Cimmerian Bosporus, whose kings and 
princes received the highest marks of Athenian regard. 
Many of them were made citizens of Athens, which, in that 
age, was esteemed one of the most distinguished honours 
that could be conferred.* From periods the most remote, 
from those distant ages when tile Milesian settlements 
were first established upon the coasts of the Buxine, a trade- 
with the inhabitants of the country, which extended even to 
the Palus Mceotis and the mouths of the Tan&is, had been 
carried on; and it is, perhaps, to those early colonies of 
Gyepce that we may attribute most of the surprising, sepul¬ 
chral monuments found on either side of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus. The Milesians erected a number of cities upon 
ajl the shores of the Buxine, and peopled them with theif>> 
own colonies.f Other states'of Greece, and especially the 
Athenians, followed their example.} Thedifliculty ol‘ascer¬ 
taining 'the locality of these ancient cities arises from two 
causes; first from the want of harmony which prevail** 
among those authors whose writings we adopt as guides; 
and, secondly, from our iguorance of the geography of the 
country. Aot a single map has yet been published which 
gives any accurate representation. The only clue we pos¬ 
sessed, to conduct us in our approach to the Bosporus,§ was, 
the large, Basil edition of Pliny, a folio volume, which had 

* “ LeucOj king of Thrace, wa,s so much pleased with it, that he or¬ 
dered the decree, which made him an Athenian citizen, to be engraved**^ 
three marble columns: one of them was placed in the Pirtcus, another oa 
the sideof the Thracian Bosporus, and the third in the temple of Jupi-* 
terUrSus.” Clarke’s Connexion of Coins , p. 56. 

| Ibid. t Ibid* 

§ According to the Greek text, particularly that of Strabo, it should bs 
written bOiiiOPOX, implying “a passage for oxen but all the Latin 
geographers write Bqspborus. It seems probable that the original appel-j 
latioa was derived from the most ancient name of Venus,, 

whose fane was upon these shores. The name of the Bosporus of Thrace, 
according to Eustathius, in his Commentary on Dionysius £see Ox. ed. J>. 
158 J was a corruption of ‘i>.20A<£OiLO:N ; but I should think the term was 
first taken, rather from the Light Towers, or the Volcanick Fires com¬ 
mon to both the straits, than from the origin he has assigned. The change 
of <£> into B was common; as liiAlfor i>i.uilflOA, iJPiTHJ, 
for 4PXXJE£, hhPONIXH for tfEPO.NJKH, nud bulnena for <MAA1NA. 
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been presented to us by Mr. Kovalensky of Taganrnck; a 
most unexpected acquisition in the plains of Tartary. Ac¬ 
cording to the text of that author, we bad every reason to 
believe we were not far from the situation of the ancient 
tow n of Cimmerium ; and in this conjecture we were pro¬ 
bably right. 

At the foot of a small mountain, near the northern em- 
bouchre of the Kuban, we came to a station called Tem- 
rook. This place may be observed in the Russian maps. It 
is now nothing more, however, than a single hut, for the 
purpose of supplying post-horses. Near it, the very year 
before our arrival, a volcano rose from the sea, forming an 
islaud, which afterwards sunk again.* Temrook is mention¬ 
ed in the notes to the Oxford edition of Strabo in more than 
one instance, with allusion to the Travels of Motraye, and 
written Temro/c.t In Motraye’s time it was a place of 
more consideration than we found it. He was there in the 
beginning of the last century,$ and describes it as “ consi¬ 
derable for its commerce, in hides, caviar, honey, Circassian 
slaves, and horses.” He supposed its castle stood where the 
ancients planted their Patrceus ; and “ two eminences,” 
says he, “ which are named the point of the island, may 
have been their Achilleum Promontorium .”§ Hardly any 
thing else seems required in order to prove that this must 
have been the situation of Cimmerium, which was, as Pli¬ 
ny mentious, “ ultimo inostio. ,, It had formerly, observes 

* The following account of tlie rising of ibis island has been extracted 
front Dallas’s Travels. Jt was about sunrise, on the 5tU of September 
[1799] when a subterraneous noise, and soon after a dreadful thundering, 
were perceived in the sea of Azof, opposite to old Temruk, about one 
hundred and fifty fathoms from the shore. This intestine convulsion was 
speedily followed by a report, not unlike that of a cannon; while the asto¬ 
nished spectators, who had attentively watched the torrifick scene, ob¬ 
served an island, of the form of a large barrow, rising from a cavity of the 
sea about five or six fathoms deep, and proceeding above the surface! of 
the water, so that it occupied a space of about one hundred fathoms in 
circumference. At first it appeared to swell and separate by fissure*, 
throwing up mire with stones, till an eruption of fire and smoke occupied 

the spot.^.On the same day, about seven o’clock; P. M. two violent 

shocks of an earthcpiake, after a short interval, were pereeived at Kkate- 
rinodar, which is two hundred versts [near 134 miles] distant from Tom- 
i nk.” Pallas's Travels in the South■ of Russia 9 vol. II. p. 316. The 
same author relates, that the island sunk again before he could visit it. 

f Strab, Geogr. lib. ii. p. 7'2-Z. edit. Oxon. 1807* 

t Motraye was at Temrook in December 1711, See Trav, vol. 
IT. p. 40. 

$ Ibid. 
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the same geographer, born the name of Cerherion. Pallas 
remarks,* that Temrook may probably have been the Cim- 
bricus of Strabo. That which at present entitles.it to the 
particular notice of the traveller is, that from this place 
Motraye began his journey, when he discovered, in so re¬ 
markable a manner, the ruins of a Greek city in Circa^si^' 
which seems decidedly from an inscription he found there, 
to have been Ji pa turns. ‘All that we cain collect from tlje 
obscurity which involves this part of iiis narrative, is, 
that,'* leaving Temrook, he turned oil the right, and, 
crossing a river, called by the Tartars the Great Wafer 
'probably the Kuban) arrived, after a journey of one hun¬ 
dred and ten hours,! at those ruins : alto, that they were 
situated in a mountainous country; for he obseryps, that 
the Tartars of the mountain's were not so civil as those ol' 
the plains. It follows, therefore, that Pliny is not speak; 
ing of the Apaturus in Sindica, menlioned by Strabo.) when 
fie couples it with Phanagoria,§ but of a temple of Apatu- 
rian Venus, belonging to that city, and which Strabo also no¬ 
tices.^! Having thus removed one difficulty, in reconciling 
the places on the Bosporus with the text of these author^, 
we may, perhaps, proceed with more facility and pre¬ 
cision. j 

After leaving Temrook, we journeyed, for the most-par^ 
in water, through an extensive inorass, in the. very midst 
of which are stationed the remarkable ruins of a consider¬ 
able fortress, looking like an old Roman castle, and sait|Ip, 
have belonged to the Turks. At the taking of this place, 
tpe Russians, from their ignorance of the country, lost fire 
hundred men. In order to attack an outpost, they had a 
small river to cross, which they expected to pass pn ice; 
bat the Turks had cut it away, and the water was. deep,. 
Daring the deliberation caused by this unexpected embar¬ 
rassment, the 1 iirks, who were concealed behind a small 
rampart, suddenly opened a brisk fire, which caused them 
to leap into the water, where they were all shot ordrowued.. 
Abe turtress itself is.a square building, haying a tower at 

* Travels through the .Southern Provinces,; kc. Sol'll, p. 315. 

,t ^7 ie editor of the Oxford Strabo makes it-five 1 davs iutd'six hours, 
winch is evidently a mistake, as will; appear'by consulting the text.. 

t Struts lih. Si. p. 1WZ, <■«!. Ox. 

Siin vi*. c *T StratoeUa ct ^xnasoiis, p«ee..4t;sertiuii Apawros.” Piin. 
H Strab. lib. ii, p. 7-23. ed.Oxon. 
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each angle, and is still almost entire. It is puzzling to con . 
ceive for what purpose it was erected, as it stands in the 
midst of a swamp, without seeming to protect any import¬ 
ant point. Is it possible that such a building can present 
the remains of Cimmerium , or even the Tmutaracan of the 
Russians, or any work of high antiquity ? On account of 
its form, we should be inclined to believe its origin of no 
remote date : and yet that little has been ascertained of the 
style of architecture used in the earliest periods of fortificar 
tion, may be proved by reference to a silver medal in my 
own collection, which I afterwards found in Macedonia. 
This medal is of the highest antiquity, being rude in form, 
and without any legend or monogram. The'subject of it 
offers in front, w ithin an indented square, the figure of a. 
man, with a crowned head, and a poignard in his hand, 
combating a lion; and the reverse, with.very little excep¬ 
tion, may represent the fortress in question. 

At the distance of two versts from this fortress, we saw- 
other ruins, with a few ancient and some Turkish tombs, 
and subterraneous excavations. Among these may be recog¬ 
nised the identical antiquities described by Motraye, iu his 
Travels.* No trace of any ancient work afterwards ap¬ 
peared, excepting tumuli, until we came to the hay of Taj. 
man. Then, on the shore, immediately above some very 
high cliffs, we observed the remains of a very large fortress 
and town, entirely surrounded with tombs and broken 
mounds of earth, indicating evident vestiges of human la¬ 
bour. The geography of these coasts is so. exceedingly 
obscure, that a little proxility in not icing every appearance 
of (bis kind, may, perhaps, be tolerated. We soon reached . 
the post house of Sienna, actually scooped in the cavity of au 
ancient tomb. In the neighbourhood of this place we found 
remains of much greater importance. Its environs were 
entirely covered with tumuli , of a siz.e and shape that could 
not fail at once to excite a traveller’s w onder and stimulate 
his research. The commandant of engineers at Taman, . 
general Vanderweyde, had already employed the soldiers 
of the garrison in opening the largest. It was quite a 
mountain. They began the work, very ignorantly, at the 
summit, and for a long time laboured to no purpose. At 
last, by changing the direction of their excavation, and ' 
opening the eastern side, they discovered the entrance to 

’ Montraye, tom. II. p. it. 
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a large, arched vault, of the most admirable masonry. I 
had the pleasure to descend into this remarkable sepulchre. 
Its mouth was half filled with earth. Yet, after passing 
the entrance, there was sufficient space for a person to 
stand upright. Farther towards the interiour, the area 
was clear, and the work perfectly entire. The material of 
■which the masonry consisted, was a white, crumbling lime¬ 
stone, such as the country now affords, filled with fragments 
of minute shells. Whether it was the work of Miiesians, 
or other colonies of Greece, the skill used in its construc¬ 
tion is very evident. The stones of the sides are all square, 
perfect in their form, and put together without any cement. 
The roof exhibits the finest turned arch imaginable, having 
the whiteness of the purest marble. An interiour, vaulted 
chamber is separated from the outer, by means of two pilas¬ 
ters, swelling out wide towards their bases, and placed, one 
on each side, at the entrance. The inner chamber is the 
larger of the two. 

Concerning every thing found in this tomb, it is, perhaps, 
not possible to obtain information. One article alone, that 
was shown to me by General Vanderweyde at Taman, may 
give an idea of the rank of the person ongina'ly interred 
there. It was a zone for the leg, or bracelet for the arm of 
the purest massive gold. The soldiers employed in the 
undertaking stole ,whatever they deemed of value and were 
able to eonceal, and destroyed other things which did not 
appear to them to merit preservation. Among these, was a 
number of vases* of black earthenware, adorned v% ith white 
ornaments. The bracelet was reserved by general Vander¬ 
weyde, to be sent to Petersburgh, for the emperour’s cabi¬ 
net ; but as enough has been said of Russia, to induce d 
least a suspicion, that so valuable a relick may never reach 
its destination, a more particular description of it may be 
necessary. Its weight equalled three quarters of a poll lit 
It represented the body of a serpent, curved in the form* 
an ellipse, having two heads, which, meeting at opposite 
points, made the opening for the wrist or ankle. These ser- : 
pent heads were studded with rabies, so as to imitate eyes, 
and to ornament the back part of each head by two distinct 

* A few of these vases were, however, sent to Moscow, according t» 
the account given tome in the country, and were there swallowed by the 
vh^lpool which engulphs all that is dear to literature in that city. Their 
local history is probably now lost; for the Russians, in tlieir a'stouishing 
ignorance, call all works of this kind Etnuskan, believing thereby to add 
to their value. 
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rows of-gums. The rest of the bracelet was also further 
adorned by rude-graved work. It possessed n# elasticity, 
i>ut, on account ofthe ductility of pure gold, might, with 
snffteieu^force,. lie expanded so as to admit the wrist or 
the ankle ofthe person who was to wear it; and probably, 
when once adapted to the form, remained, during the life¬ 
time ofthe owner. f could not but view itas the most ancient 
speeimen of art whieh, perhaps, exists in the world; and 
which, while it shows the progress then made in metallurgy, 
and in the art of setting precious stones, at the samw time 
offers a type ofthe mythology of the age in which it was 
made; the binding of a serpent round tlie leg or arm, as a 
talisman, being one p£ the supe^ititions common to almost 
eyery nation in an early period of civilisation, and is, a 
practice which inay be often observed even at this day. Im¬ 
mediately above the stonework constructed for the van It,of 
the sepulchre, appeared, first, a covering of earth, and thgp 
a layer of sea-weed,* compressed by another superincum¬ 
bent stratum of earth,,to thq thickness of.about two inches. 
This layer of seaweed was us while as snow, and, whe% 
Ipken in the hand, separated into thin flakes and fell ta 
pieces. What the use ol' this vegetable covering could be 
iq very uncertain, but it is found in all the tombs of this 
country. Fallas observed it placed in regular layers; wijth 
coarse earthenware vases, of rude workmanship, and un¬ 
glazed, which were filled with a mixture of earth and 
charcoal.t It ig said that a large marble soros or s.arce- 
plmgiis, the top of which now serves fora cistern, ne&r the 
fortress of Yenikale in the Crimea, was taken from this 
tomb. The appearance of the entrance, however, in its 
present state, contradicts the story, as the opening has 
never yet been made sufficiently wide for its removal, even 
had if been so discovered. That it was taken from one of 
the ancient tombs of the Bosporus, is highly probable 4 
and its perfect coincidence, in point of form, with that 
invariable model which prevailed in all the sepulchres of 
Griegce, sufficiently indicates the people from whom it 
was derived. 

Similar tombs are found on all the shores ofthe Bosporus. 

. Zostcra marina, according to Pallas. 

f Travels through tlio Southern Provinces, &c. Vol. U. p. 306. 

t Motnfrc iben’tiohs having seen the lower half of one, between Tsuiur, 
mil Tnnrouk, Vol. 1J. p. 40. 

Aa 
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Close by that which I have desbrihed, are many ol&it*«44d 
some nearly of equal size. Pallas, in his journey over thjs 
country, mentions the frequent recurrence of such appear¬ 
ances all round the bayiof Taman.* Indeed, it would be 
vain to ask where they are not observed. The size, gran¬ 
deur, and riches of those on the European and Asiatick 
sides of the Cimmerian Straits excite astonishing ideas pi 
the wealth and power of the people by whom they, were 
constructed ; and, in the view- of labour so prodigious, as 
well as of expenditure so enormous, for the purpose of inhu¬ 
ming a single body, customs and superstitions are manifest, 
which illustrate the origin of the pyramids of Egypt, tjie 
caverns of Etephanta, and the first temples of the ancient 
world. In memory of “ the mighty dead,” long, before 
there were any such edifices as temples, the simple, sepul¬ 
chral heap was raised, and it became the altar upon which 
sacrifices were offered. Henee the most ancient heathen 
.structures for offerings to the gods were always built upon 
tombsty or in their immediate vicinity. The discussion 
whieh has been founded on the question whether, the Egyp¬ 
tian pyramids were tombs or temples, seems altogothpnJH- 
gatory: being one, they were necessarily the. other. - T,he 
Soros in the interiour chamber of the great pyramid pf 
Cheops, which indisputably determines the sepnlqhral ori¬ 
gin, as decidedly establishes the certainty that it was als# 
a place of religious worship: 

F.t tot iempla Deum Romas, quot in urbe Scjmlchra 

Hetoiim mmierarc licet.t- 

The sanctity of the Acropolis of Athens owed its origin 
to the sepulchre of Cecrops; and without this leading c&ese 
of veneration, the numerous temples with which it: wu 
afterwards adorned would never have been erected. ( Th» 
same may be said of the Temple of Venus at Pap'hos,built 
over the tomb of Cioyras, the father of Adonis; of Apollo 
Pidymeeus, at Miletus, over the grave of Cleomadms; 
with many others alluded to both by Eusebius:): and by 
Clemens Alexandrinus.§ On this account, ancient author* 
make use of such words for the temples of the gods as, i» 
their original and proper signification, imply nothing more 
than a tomb or a sepulchre. In this sense, Lyeophron,f 

* Travelsthrongh the Southern Provinces, &c. vol. II. p. SO 5, kc. 

f Prudcntius, lib. i. t Cohortatio ad Gent. 3. 

§ Proep. Evang. lib. ii, e. 6. If Lycophr, Cassanrf. v. 613. 
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who affects obsolete -terms, uses .Ttmbos; and Vi nr if, I* 
TVMVLVS. It- has been deemed necessary to state these 
few observations, because there is no part of ancient history 
which is liable to greater misrepresentation, than, that 
which concerns the origin of temples: neither is it possible 
to point out a passage in all Hr. Bryant's learned disserta¬ 
tions, which is so reprehensible, and so contrary to the evi¬ 
dent matter of fact, as that in which this subject is introdu- 
'eed; 1 Having afforded an engraved representaliopt 
sepulchres, exactly similar to those excavated in the rocks 
of Asia Minor, and which hear inscriptions purporting the 
use for which they were constructed, he nevertheless exerteil 
his extraordinary learning to establish an opinion directly 
contrary to their real history. 

Siennaf seems to correspond very aecurately with the 
Crfvs of Strabo,§ and Cepce Miksiorum of PHpy.lf The 
Milesian sepulchres found there in such abundance may 
probably still farther confirm this position: but in, order to 
elucidate the text of citlter of these authors, it is absolutely 
necessary that reference should-be made to better maps than 
have hitherto been published, No-less than three ancient 
bridges of stone lead to this plaee from Taman 5 and that 
they were works as niaeh of luxury as of necessity, is 
proved' from the circumstance of their being built across 
places containing little or 110 water at any time. A shallow 
stream flows unde rone of them, which "the people of the 
country pass at pleasure, disregarding the bridges,-as being 
high, and somewhat dangerous on account of their antiquity. 
They esasist each ef a single arch, built with great skill, 
and according lo.thM massive solidity which bespeaks .the 
works of remoter periods. The usual bridge? of the country 

u Tvnmhtm nuttquse Cer-i hs, Scdemque saeratam, 

Ve'nimup.”- JEn. lib. ii. v. rtS. 

■f Bryant’s Mythology, vol. 1. p. 225. 4to edit. London, 1~,'4. 

+ Sienna is the name of this-place, as pronounced by the Tchernomor 
ski Cossacks; bat tlryv are constantly changing the appellation of the 
different places in the'country, and I know not what name it had ajnona; 
the Tartars. 6 

. §Lib.ii. p. 722. cd. Os. It is written CtpUp Uw; Latin translation} and 
m the Greek text, Kstos. ; but, according .to.,the, notes, some MSS 
'7*. . ol I have written it as itis authorized by the edition of Plinv, 

wHieh we chanced to -have with us, as welt as by Pompouius Mela, and 
Diodorus Hlcqlus. ’ 

1[ Ifist, Nat. lib. vi. c. 6. 
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mg nothing gi^re thfM^loose pieces .(dhtindw covered with 

T We passed the yie w fortress of ;Tainnn* in our Way ba the 
town, which is distant from it two. verst sa* Workmen were 
then employed upon the building.. It iganabsurdfeuMhiseloig 
undertaking, but calculated lobeepmethe sepulchre of*the 
fdw remaining inscribed marbles. an.1Ifcl*iMU«'thMkreli*fiy- 
which are ’ daily buried in ,Ug doundftttafti'ji As a military' 
tvork, the,most able engineers vi§.w it, witbtWiculefor-an 
afthy may approach close to its walls, protected rfrom its 
arulj^ry. by a natural fosse, and even unperccired by r tl» 
gt^Wson. The Russians begin to be couvineed of tlu»;bad 
poRcy'wbieh induced-1 heru to extend Utefr frontier into this 
part of Asia. The defence of the line iVombikaterineiiaf a 
fa Taman, which is pot half the extent it ooeupie* between 
th| Caspian aq 4 .thg Black Sea,re^uir«d»at the time we paa* 
sen,an army pi fifty thousand men,! whose troops* from the 1 
unwholesome climate .and bad water, considered -tfcBstatiair 
as little Ije^^r ^an.&grava.r The country itselfcy$eH*>no 
pr$& being, for (he most part, swampy or barren.ian<btftiii*' 
only serves to.drgip Rupsia pf soldier*, who might hebettfetf 
empjoyed. The natural .OuadSties offered by the Black 1 
Seg^ihe Sea of Azof,, a rid the Don* with a cordon from (fiat 
river to Astradian, would much better answer therpurpoM ■ 
of strength apd aggrandizement ; but Russia, morally con¬ 
sidered, is Jilpt an enormous toad,. extending on every side 
herbloated, unwieldy farm ,-aodigradually becoming weaktr, 
as she swells with au unwholesome. and unnatural expan¬ 
sion^ 

Arriving at Tartan, we were lodged in, the, house of an 
officer Who had belii'fately dismissed the service, through' 
the attention of whom, and of general Vanderweyde, the 
commander of engineers^we were enabled to reseue frpm 
destruction some'of the antiquities condemned to serve as 
materials in constructing the fortress.! The general con- 

* " There is a fortress/with a Russian gnrrisoB, of stuns the Cos-scks 
complain liesvily as infamous thieves. Our carriage was guarded oveiy 
night.by a Cossack sentinel with his tanec.” Ileber’a JUS Jotmud. 

■j - That is to bay, during : 1 , period of war. In ordinary times, t,hu uMmUv 
is by no means so considerable. Mr. Heb'er makes the whole guard of 
the cordon only equal to 5,000 men. 

t As these have been already deseribedin the account published of the 
Greek marbles deposited, since our retpriy in the vrstipul^ of thypebfisk,’ 
library of the unry«nBty of Cambridge, it is (H#ty 'necessary iiotv to refer tc 
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ducted it# »ver the rufrts; whence they derive masses of. 
marble for this purpose; and called.them, as they really 
appear to-he, the Ruins of the City of Phanagobia. They 
are found over all the suburbs of Taman; the ground, for 
some versts in extent* being covered with the foundations of 
aneient buildings, among which are frequently discovered 
blocks of marble, fragments of sculpture, and ancient coins. 
Of the coins which I procured ofteitherside of the Bosporus, 
few are common in cabinets. One in particular, found in 
or near Taman, deserves particular notice, as it seems to 
confirm what I have said respecting the situation of l J ha- 
najgoria. It is a small silver medal of that city, of great 
antiquity, and I believe the only one which remains; as 
then* is nothing like it in the collection at Paris, nor in any 
other cabinet of Europe known to me. In the front, it pre¬ 
sents the head of a young man, with that kind of cap which 
I have described in a preceding page of this volume;* and 
upon the reverse appears a bull, butting, with a grain of 
corn in a space below the line on which the animal stands, 
and above are the letters 4 >ana. When we considered the 
destruction of ancient works, which has been so long Car¬ 
rie# on in Tainan and its neighbourhood, we may reasonably 
wonder that any thing should now remain to indicate its 
forpier history. So long ago as the beginning of the last 
century, Molmye says the remains of antiquity were daily 
diminishing.t Between Taman and Temrook, he observed 
the.lower part of the soroa used as a cistern, of which soros 
the'cistern at Venikale was probahly the cover4 Whenev¬ 
er a traveller has a reason to suspect that he is upon or 

that work, and to sfty that the articles described in Nos, I. IV. V. VL 
XXIV. in pages 1, 4,'46, came from that place. 

* Sec note, p. 243. 

t “ We took up our lodging that night at Taman, and si t out on tine 
25th, early in the morning; and [ observed nothing remarkable between, 
this town and Temrook, bat some yet considerable ruins, ivHch. were 
likely to become less so every day, by their continued diminution, occa¬ 
sioned by the inhabitants of these two places carrying off*, from time to 
time, part of them, to build magazines, or lay the foundations for some 
houses. Ry their situation, they seemed to me to have been those of the 
Phanagoria of the ancients, if it was not at Taman ; but I could not find 
either inscriptions or basso-relievos to give me any further insight into it. 
Hard by the highway, near a well, there is a, sort of a long and large chest 
of hard stone, as valuable as marble, and without a cover, almost like the 
tombs at Lampaaco” MotrnyeTravels, voL II. p. 40. 

4 Pallas says it was brought from the Isle of Tanjap. See vol. II. p. 385. 

A A 2 
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jiBar-.tJUc site ofi'ancient “inquiry itftet tbi'WsteiiWr. 

ngejitby tjie, inhabitants may’guide hini tif very fcaidWds ftp. 
formation; as it is the use to which flit* sd^bifkft 1 umvefrsah- 
ly, ^pprqpiifitedj and upon thejji aricieiVf'inaoripfens may 
frequently be ; discovefed. ' A.htfther tause'of'thiT^estSflaf 4 a* 
eieut ippnuipents tq Taman was the establishment thcre'Bf 
a eolqny, of Russians at a, very early period, when the **ty 
bore the nam6 of Taiiiatard/in. orThiutdracan'.’*- Near! the 
gate./o£ ,lj«i c^ureli-yarS* df Tinian, lies the tfiArblttl slab; 
with the curious inscription, which thtFvf'do moehl ligtft 
Bponi^he-gituht^opof that aiiciept prirftrftj#IIty*of Russia 
oncp the regidepce of he.r prinees . 1 ‘W‘e'liddfthe'Sa\rSft«^h 
to see'R and to copy the inscription' 1 ; which hftssfietoi 
illustrated lioth by the w ritings bf Pallas a ltd by the **le- 
brated Russian antiquary, the latter of whom RftrpilbRsMlf, 
iu.-kis own language, go valuable a dissertation eoneernitt™ 
it.t-; It is, therefore, superfluous to say'more of ‘tttfsfVftiiU- 
ble relick, than that it commemorates a mensWrtUiihl made 
upon the ice, by prince Gleb, son of Vladimir, in the year 
1063, of the distance across the BosnoriissfeAhtTmuftitamn 
to Kertehy ; that is to say, from' Phhtth^brtky to- Paatah- 
peuip, which is found to correspond w ith'the'ta'tual distance 
front Tainan to Kertehy. The words of the"inscrij>tibn ftre 
to the following effect : “ In thM gear 6376 £1063] In-dilM. 
Prince Gleb measured the sect on the ice ; and/ thS -distuice 
from tfnmtaracan to Kertehy was 30,054 fath&ntSi* Falks 
relates, that the freezing of the Bosporus, so tbatiKmajpbe 
measured on the ice, is in itself no uncommon odeuVt’SbW 
which,while it serves to ascertain the truth of ancient his¬ 
tory, proves also that the degrees of heat and'cold do not 
• vary as those of latitude; both Taman and K£rtchy§'bring 
nearer to the equator than Venice, where the freezing oftiie 

* “ The name iri Theodosius’s Itinerary is Tamatarcc Tnmf Rracan 
mea»s literally “ the Swarm of Beetles.” Heberts JtfS. Journal. , 

• ^ t /f‘.V . 

' ^ Alexis MussindPushkin, one of the members of the privy council in 
Russia publish e<I au elucidation of the inscription, and of thepinncip^Hjot 
Tmutarakan, accompanied by a map, explanatoi-y of the gvogrbpfcy ol 
ancient Russia. Petrop. 179i. quarto. Sec al*>, Pullas’s Trarelsip the 
South of Russia, &e. vol. Ji. p., 30(5. iU y-'i 

4 Pcdlas’s Travels in the South of Russia, yob II. p. 289, 300. 

' n ■* . i „ 

§ These towns are situated in latitude 45. Venice is about half a degree 
nearer to the north pole. Kaples and Constantinople are with’refepect te 
-Mch other, nearly on the same We Of latitude; yet supw faflsffeqiienflT'i 
d -.ring winter, in the latter city, but is seldom seen in ' 
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sea would be ♦eewitited.a prodigy. [The cavqlryof Mithri- 
daftes ore.said.WHave fqught on. the ice. in th'6' simq part'd# 
the Bosporus where a nayaK engagement f$ff"taken 'pfee« 
the pceoadiflg summer. 4 i ’ ■ "' 

'Among the other, antiquities of Tattlan, one tffbtltfc! most 
remarkable,iq<q.n ampilheatre, whieh seems to haVe'&efen iti- 
tended foej.exh^t^ptis. qf* naval combats, if nO^'riSefl as « 
vast reservote-for containing water for other ^urpoi§0.* ,w d# 
is no lea*, than a. thousand paces in diameter, f hnd ‘dll 'the? 
flqjr paved. Itq/pptn is circular, and every where suiVbtftidK 
.edhy ruins,*nd the, foundations of .buildings, which #hp« 
towards (the vast area.^n the middle* On otie slde milyhjSa 
nwide.opeaing, that, seems to have afforded the principal en~ 
txaucu. TI)e, pavement of the area, consisting Af b'fbad, 
flat 4 tonqSy.it now covered "by earth and weeds. 1 The^ttb- 
termnean conduits, through which the! water xvaS enr/t^fod, 
stiiU remain.; but they are.now appropiated to o'fheftmsB*. 
One of litem, beneath the, pnijrch, is kept in brdet';iorttlfe 
use oft the priests. When the Cossacks of the Blacked* 
rflwtiArfived in their new settlement, they c’dused ?ftA -tiajter 
to flow into this immeosp reservoir, for the Use of rhei'r’tttt- 
tlehut as it stag uated", and proved extremely urtwholedbltfe, 
it was afterwards drained off. Crossing this' drea ta#ttWl» 
the sou ill, are seen the remains of 4 temple, bhflt stftWthe 
Grecian model, and of considerable size. ’ Heft? tbe'werk- 
mcm employed qp the fortress discovered a conaWfeYtible 
• quantity of ancient .materials, which the#j-emovMf t %lifeh 
as marble col urns, entablatures (pinny oFwHfcMMiad'iAStMp- 
tions) marble bass-reliefs, and pieces ofs'cAlntureVtvMch 
they have buried in the foundation pTftbat'edifice, dir de¬ 
stroyed in making lime.f Near the’ ruiAs of this tdmple 
also those of some other public,edifice, which must httve 
|j« e “ of prodigious size covering a great extent of grtfcnd. 
The marble, as well as other stones, which the ancients em¬ 
ployed in the buildings of Phdnagoria, ate all substances 
foreign to the country. The Isle of Taman'produces no¬ 
thing similar. 1'he materials found there were brought 
either from the Crimea,, from Greece, or, iq later ages, 
by the Genoese from Italy: Among the fragments of such 

* Slrab. lib. vii. p. 444. ed. Oxon. 

f An entablature, wliicli they bait broken for fliis purpose, and which 
I remove^, ij .U senb. d iuq. 46 of Ike account of tin: Greek Marbles at 
Giimbriuge, No. XXIV, 
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extraneous,substances, I ob^rved.npon the-shore even.the 
productions of Vesuvius and could readily account for their 
appearance, having; often seen the Genoese ballast their 
vessels in the bay of Naples, where the peach.is covered by* 
voleanick products. It will be necessary to attend to thiin 
fact, lest such substances found upon.the Bosporus, should 
hereafter be confounded with tbe products of a volcano,' 
wbieh is only twenty-seven miles distant from Tamazi call¬ 
ed by the Tartars Coocon Obo, and which the Tcherno- 
morski, now possessors of the country, distinguish by 
name of Prekla.* The eruptions of Prekla, although*^ 
contpanied by smoke and fire, have not yet been followed by 
any appearance of lava. The product has been a prodi¬ 
gious discharge of viscous mud. The first explosion took 
plaee on the 27th of February, 1794, at half past eight in 
the morrting: and was followed by the appearance of a 
eoldjnn of fire, rising perpendicularly to the height of fifty 
tat Mo ms from the hill I have mentioned. This hill is situ¬ 
ated-jin the middle of a broad, angular isthmus, on the 
northeast side of the bayof Taman, distant only eight miles, 
from that place, in a direct line across the water, and only 
ten from Yenikal6, on the Crimean side of the Bosporus.' 
Thepartieulars of this extraordinary phenomenon are given- 
so much in detail by Pallas,f that it would be useless to 
peat them here. Observations on such muddy volcanos 
have been published by Muller, and by Ksempfer, in Ger¬ 
many ; and different travellers have given an account‘of 
similar eruptions of mud at Makuba in Sicily. At present 
there is nothing remarkable to be seen at Prekla, except 
boiling springs in the cavities whence the eruptions offire 
and mud proceeded; and which, though perfectly cool, 
remain in a constant state of ebullition.^ 

* A term used also by tbe Malo-Russians, to signify Hell. It is re¬ 
markable, that the Icelandei*s should likewise have called their volcano 
Hekla , which has. perhaps, in their language, the same signification. 

f Vol. II- p* 318. 

i <c We took a ride with our Cossack host, to see the mire fountains 
mentioned by Pallas. The first thing we were shown was a circular area, 
resembling the crater of a small volcano. In the centre was a heap of 
stones, which, with the surrounding mud, appeared impregnated with 
sulphur. In one place was a pool of water, without any particular taste. 
About 500 yards distant was another circle, but much smaller, all of soft 
mud ; and in the centre was a little hole, whence slowly bubbled out a 
■auseous, black fluid like bilge water. By treading on any part of the 
Tnud, more matter oozed from the wound; for the whole had the appear- 
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•ii)WO‘ marhle cftltirrins wet-6 1 tying before ^ church.ftt 
Tamdn,ea*h consisting of one entire Tifock, abwit eigfest*. 
inches in diameter. 1'heir caiiifaty ^ere of white, marble, 
(although the shafts were of iXpolino *,) beautifully sculp¬ 
tured; huving a re-pi-est'htafiBiibf a ram’s bead at^eaulveor, 
ner, the curving IMWis of ivMcH made them resemble the 
Ioniek order. ! Almost all the Mrble in.Tfa^an 91 the 
kind called'tSl^dfitM.' Ntalr the columnsWere two garble 
lions, as ; Iai-g&as life, and each exeejitcd in one entire Jtlojik,, 
Representations of the lipn, sometimes'of colossal .aijzq* are 
common upon these^SbiirCS,' left,' prbbdbly, by the; 
or Venetians. Two others were stationed before ibp. door 
of (the general’s haute. ,On Hje' oppoSitii sicje ojf tfje EU)SJ>0- 
pug^aro other remains «■ tlje same'fciad, particularly at 
Kwtcky and-at Venikale. Near this latter placets a very 
large on£, lyirfg in the 1 seiij 1 .whieh may be seen in e^(m 
weatheiy although under water. In the wall,of.tlie church, 
at Taman We observed two marble slabs witb 'i^jer^p.tions, 
which I copied with difficulty, as thev were, boyarfid'with 
whitewash.' 

*nce of onevafltisore. .We jUrast aai' Sth&B into the mud, bat found no 
bottom ,- untT on withdrawing them, a similar land of fluid re«^ through tho 
apertures they- bad made. -ThSrp was another,, precisely similar,, at a. 
small distAOcos- and setj- near this last, a well of water “rt^r rnijfiifg 1 that' of 
HmrowgaUy in teste, smelly and sparkling.” Ileber’e M& 'Jtuhial. ‘ 

* PipeUnajs a name given by Italians to an Impure hurtle, ll vihlfch, 
containing reins of setjptos, decomposes, and falls sfTh* iakei; AteekW«m*> 
isfao‘bnioa. 



CHAPTER XV1U. 


FR0M THE CIMMERIAN BOSPORUS, TO CAFFA; 

Passage across the Straits — Yenikal'—Modern Greekt— 
Marble Soros—Singular •.indent Sepulchre — Than/fify 
Mithradates—Medals of the Bosporus — Ruins—/Certify 
—Tomb of Mithradates—View bf the Cimmerian StriHs 
-—Antiquities of Kertchy—Account of a Stronger who 
died there — Fortress — Church—Havock made byti^Rm- 
sians—Cause of the obscu/rity which prevails concerning 
the Jlnciept Topography of the Crimea—Departure f row. 
Kertchy—Ancient Vallum — Locusts—Venomous InseeU 
— Gipsies — Catilfi — Tartars—.Vallum of Asandvfo-Jlr. 
rival at Caffa. 


■WTf7"E set sail from Taman on file 12 th of July,. The di»- 
f* tanee to Yenikale.on the opposite shore; is.-only 
eighteen Russian versts, or twelve English miles, t. Pm- 
perous gales, and placid weather, soon brought us midway 
between the European and AsaUick coasts; and as the sea 
was tranquil, l profited by the opportunity to delineaietlie 
view, both towards the Meeotis and the Euxine. Dolphin), 
in great numbers, played about our vessel. These anisiaM 
go in pairs ; and it is remarkable hpw very accuratelyf heir" 
appearance corresponds with the description givert ofthw 
by Pliny.* Arriving opposite Yenikale, or, as it ia* frc- 
quently written, Jenikale :f we found a fleet of Turkib 
ships waiting favourable winds, both for TaganrockaadJh 1 
Constantinople. Soon after we landed, we obtained Mg- 
ings in a neat and comfortable Greek mansion, the ohlM 
of which, by birth a Spartan, and a native of Misilra*sfu 
a man of integrity and considerable information. , Hb wife 
was a native of Paros. We found their dwelling an, 
lum so agreeable, after oiir long Scythian penance, th^t** 
remained there jlearly a week. A wooden balcony^ our*- 

* Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. ix. c. S. 

f Yenikale is compounded 6f two TorXisb or Tartar words. stenjfjil 
TU ATew Castle. 
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vered gallery, to which their principal apartment opened, 
j*ave us a constant view of the Bosporus, with all the oppo¬ 
site Asiatick coast, and of the numerous vessel* which at 
this season of the I y$ar are constantly passing to and fro. 
A* the table of oar host was free to every comer, we dined 
with people from almost all parts of Greece and Asia Mi¬ 
nor; aniT-their conversation, as they all spoke Italian, was 
intelligible and interesting. The natives of Cephalonia, 
a sturdy and atblctick race, those of the Morea, of the'iiS- 
ands or the Archipelago, ofCandia, the South Coast of the 
Black Sea, Trehisond, Amasra, and Constantinople, 
amused us by the singularity of their dress and manners, 
as well as by their conversation. The house of Keri&ki, 
for that was the name of our host, was a sort of rendezvous, 
at which they all met, once in a year, in their voyage to 
Und from Taganrock.* His windows were full of books, 
printed at Venice, in the modern Greek language, although 
the characters exactly Correspond with those in use among 
us; and his boys, during evening, read to him the popular 
poem of Krotocritus, the Life of Alexander, with the extra¬ 
ordinary aheedotes of his horse Bucephalus, and the Ms- 
tory of the ancient kings of Byzantium. Their modi! of 
pronouncing Greek is much softer than ours, and more like 
Italian; but they understood me when 1 endeavoured Tto 
read Greek after their manner. Among all the Greets, 
t lie letter /2 is sounded like our V; and "it is very doubtful 
whether this was not the ease in ancient times.f The na¬ 
tives ot the Crimea still call the town-of Kertchy Vo$por 9 
and the straits Voapor, although they write the word Has- 
por. It is worth while to inquire into the origin of the very 
popular poem of Krotocritus; since, although in rhyme, 
and certainly of no ancient date, the traditions and’the To¬ 
ries on which it is founded are common all over Greece, 
ana constitute the favourite topick of their evening tales, 
'limy pretend that the palace of Erotocritus is still to be 
seen, at a place called Cam Calonna, near Athens; allu¬ 
ding evidently to the promontory and temple of SuniOm. 
Ujiou the walls of Keriilki’s apartments were rude draw- 


HcUtSfiKu 6 * 0 *- be ’ m0rc : property Taganrog, as Mr. 


t.iPS Ute Professor Porson believed that the ancient Greeks pronoun- 
Cratimis • ** WC d ° ’ RuJ ’ ***JW* ot °P 1IUQ1) > used to cite this, verse et 
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ings, representing subjects taken from Grecian history; and, 
among others, was one of Hercules, in a helmet and coat 
of mail, destroying the Hydra; but they knew nothing of 
the name of the hero, saying merely that it was the picture 
of a warriour once famous in Greece, and relating many 
extravagant tales of his valour, perhaps such as once 
formed the foundation of those poetick fables which ancient 
writers have landed down, with higher authority^ to mo¬ 
dern times. The heads of the young Greeks, 'both male 
and female, are full of such stories; and as they roueh 
delight in long recitals, these relations constitute the sub¬ 
ject of their songs and discourses. In the Islands are va¬ 
grant hards and Improvvisatori , who, like Homer of old, 
enter villages and towns to eollect alms, by singing or recit¬ 
ing the traditions of the country. 

If-'wefmay judge of the Greeks in general, from the view 
we bad of them in this part of the Crimea, they are remark¬ 
able for cleanliness, and ,for the attention paid to decency, 
and order in their dwellings. The women are, perhaps, the 
most industrious housewives upon earth, and entirely the 
slaves of the family. Their cookery is simple and whole¬ 
some. We never saw them idle. They have no desire to 
go abroad ; and, if the employments of the house a'djsiSfW 
their sitting down for ashort time, they begin to spin,w!h 
wind cotton. Ycnikale is almost wholly inhabited''bj 
Greeks. The men are, for the most part, absorbed in mer¬ 
cenary speculations; but the women are gentle, humane, 
obliging, and deserving of (he highest praise. 

The fortress of Yenikale, from which the place h« 
derived its present name,* stands npon some high dillb 
above the town: In one of its towers is a fountain ; and’the 
source from whence it is derived supplies a conduit on the 
outside, near the base. The stream nows in by aqueduct*, 
from a spring, said by the inhabitants to be four milCs dis¬ 
tant ; ana it falls, at the bottom of the tower, intb thd'cavi- 
ty of an ancient marble soros, alluded to in the preoeeding 
chapter.f This soros is of one entire bloek of white 
marble, of the weight of tw’o or three tons, and non 
used as the puhlick washing trough of the town. They 
tell, tjie story before related, concerning its discovery in one 
of the tombs of the Isle of Taman; and it is probably t'if e«- 
ver-of that to which Motraye refers in his journey from T** 

* See a former Note, p. 274. f F. 265 . 
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mao to Tcmrook.*(From its inverted position, I was prevent¬ 
ed nothing an inscription since discovered upon the. top of 
i(, and which 1 have not Been able to obtain. We were as- 
sored by persons residing there, that when they began the 
excavations at Taman, for materials to build the fortress, 
the number of earthenware vases, and other antiquities, 
discovered by the workmen, was truly astonishing; that 
soldiers were seen with antique vessels suspended by a 
string, twenty or thirty at a time, which have since been 
broken and dispersed. Perhaps the reader is inclined with 
me to consider this part of tire representation as greatly 
exaggerated. Our host, ■ however, presented one small 
earthen vase which a slave brought home, who had b§en 
employed with others in digging near the church at Yeni- 
kale. They found a pit, containing a stone sepulchre, of 
one entire mass, but of a cylindrical form, shaped like the 
month of a well, and covered by a slab of marble. In this 
cylinder they discovered an oval ball, the outside of which 
was a luting of white cement resembling mortar. When 
they had taken oft' this exteriour crust, there appeared* 
within the ball, the small earthen vase I have mentioned, 
filled with ashes, and closed by a representation of Medu¬ 
sa’s head, wrought in a substance similar to the cement 
.which eovered the vase.f In their care to cleanse the ves¬ 
sel, they had destroyed almost every trace of some black 
figures upon its exteriour surface. From the rude struc¬ 
ture of this relick, and the manner of its interment, so dif¬ 
ferent from the practice used by the Greeks at auy known 
period of their history, or that of any other nation, it is 
impossible to determine what degree of antiquity it may 
possess. After the reflection, that full fourteen hundred 
jears before our era, a commerce was carried ou in this 
country, imagination may indulge in conjectures calcula¬ 
ted., indeed, to enliven conversation, hut ill suited to the 
tenour of w ritings, whose aim is to illustrate* rather than 
to perplex, the pages of history. 

About four miles from Yenikale, jtowards the Mseotis, a* 
a rock advanced in the sea, is the point on which the an- 
eietit Pharos formerly stood; and this spot is still called by 

'* See the Extract from Motrayc’s Travels, in p. 2TS of this volume. 

f This cirenraatanee is noticed in the account of the Cambridge Mar. 
hies, Appohdix, p. 77; where the reader msri>find the auMeet of <h)rre¬ 
markable symbol, and its purport in the Heathen Mythology, briefly di,- 

Bb 
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the Greeks Phaaari, and by the Russians Phanar, whiifti, 
in .either language. implies a lantern or lighthouse. The 
ruins of the old foundation are stijl visible. Tradition as* 
eribes it to the time of Mithridates, and the modern Greek* 
generally bestow upon it the name of Phannri Mitradath 
It was a work of peculiar necessity, although long aban¬ 
doned ; sinee vessels coming through the Straits are obli- 
gedtokeep elose to the Crimean coast, for want of-water, 
towards the middle of the passage, as well as on theother 
side. Accidents frequently happen. A large Turkish 
merchant vessel ran aground upon the shallows in the 
southern extremity of the Bosporus while we were there; 
aqd one of the Russian frigates passing up the Straits, was 
three times stranded in view ofYenikale. 

The medals of the Bosporus are among the most rare in 
the cabinets of Europe. We collected a few in Yenikale. 
Among these were certain of the Bosporian' kings, viz. one 
of Pserisades, in very small bronze; one of Sauromates 
the First, in bronze, of the middle size ; two of Rheseu- 
poris the First, in small bronze; one of Mithradatesthe 
Second, rather larger; and others whose real history it 
would have been difficult to determine, if it had not been 
for the light thrown upon them by Sestini.* Of the latter 
description is a small bronze medal, having in front a bull, 
hutting; and for the reverse, a lamp or light tower, with 
t he letters n a pl This is proved by the Ainsley Collection 
to he a medal of Parium, although easily mistaken for one 
of the island of Paros.- We obtained also other bronze 
medals, which had evidently been derived from the same 
colony of Mysia, viz. an imperial medal of Galba, Uvoof 
Justinian, and one of Licinius ; also, a Latin Jlutomme, of 
great rarity, with the head of a Roman empress in front; 
having for the reverse, an amphora, w ith the letters 1). D. 
Decreto Decitriouum. This last would have been wholly 
inexplicable to me, hut for the observations of the learned 
Sestini upon one of a similar nature.f Concerning the 
representation given from a fine silver tetradrachin of 
Mithradates the Great, and a small silver medal of Pelemo 
the First.it should be said, that the coins of these kings 
were not struck in Bosporus, neither were they found there. 

* Lettere e Hiss. Numis. Sopra aleune Medaglie rare dell. Coll. Aind. 
Tav. I. tom. III. e Lett. 4. p. IS. 

■f Ibid. p. 22. 
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I procured them, after we left the Crimea, in the bazars of 
Constantinople. My observations upon all of them will be 
brief ; and even these must be reserved for a note; because 
Nuinismatick dissertations involve discussion, in itself 
sutiicient to occupy a volume. ■ The reader who may wish 
to see the subject treated more at large, will find satisfactory 
information in Cary’S History of the Kings of: the Cimme¬ 
rian Bosporus ;* in the posthumous work of Vaillant ;f the 
dissertation ol Soueiet and, above all, in the second vo¬ 
lume of Kckhel « citings which, if they do not compensate, 
serve tu, render less sensible the loss literature sustained by 
t.lic total annihilation of those records of i rogus Pompeius, 
ti bicli might have dispelled the darkness in which the Bos- 
porian dynasties are involved.'^ , ■ 


* Histoire ties Hois du Bosphove Cupmerien. Paris, 1 752 . quarto. 

-j Aohsaineoillarum. Impp.rium, sive Hegusn Ponti,. Bospori, feci-His- 
tor. ad fid. Numts. aecom. Aaillant. 

* 1|S1 ' pbronoL des Hois da Bosphove Cimmerien, par Soueiet. Paris, 
i i dti« qnni to, 

$ Hoclrina Numorum Veteran!, Jt Jos. Eekhel, Part I. vot II t> 360- 
\ lm’obon. 1 / 9 V. quarto. * 

If Alt the medals of the family of ^lithiidates, whether kings of Pontas, 
f.'_ rt J aill >J"getion of the Bosporus, or successor's of Mithridates ' 
1T,A V, ■ , th T n#mc wr,tten Ml«PAAATHJ-, and not MJ0PIA. 

i. ,S ’ extraordinary, that the learned writers to whose 

,works I bine so recently referred, with tins fact before their eyes, continue 
the corrupted orthography, and write Minim dates, whicli^is certainly 
not only erroneous, hut wholly inconsistent with the true oriental etymol- 
Ogs Ol the wont. Neither are medals the only documents which afford 
uutjjO'lty tor writing n Mtthrs,lutes; as the inscriptions on Creek mar- 
hies lu.il the same legend It isanabuse, however, which begun -with the 
Homans themselves, and has continned ever since. The same neonle 
who wrote J/imiaa for MAAJtA.llA, and Manamsm for MA3XAN- 
AiJ\ and deduced Agngmtum troxn A,.PA t'Ai, would of coutse 
write Mlrindutes for MO-VAAATH2. WiLli I lie „r ,i.„ 

trait ot Alexander, I think there is no countenance expressed on 'medals 

which we regard with so much interest as that of Mithradates_“ Vtr ” 

2 s ' lbllme - v expressed by Velleius, and cited by Eekhe’l, “matte 
silendus, neque xhcendus , sine curd, bello accrrimus, virtute eximus 
elimtando Jlrtmi.t, semper i.nin-o maximtu, caus'd: Is dux miles matin 
adit, tnKotmnos Hxnibal" With him, the line of Bosporim ki 1 beS 
m ri yu'nr order ; that ,s to say, it is freed from the uncertain^ vK 

iv.? l r'V°.i t " 8 c",° B ‘i 1 lc fil ' st an<1 ^eond dynasty, in which the succes¬ 
sion (whether ot tlm Areharuiactida;,beginning with the year of Rome 2 B 7 
ami ending 3oy, m with the more immediate predecessors of Mithradates’ 
Irom Spartacns to 1 lensados) is nottobe determined. -Mithradatesberan 
lus reign in Bosporus by the cession of Fairisades in the v. ar If T 
C39. viz. one hundred and fifteen car, before-Ch ist Vhe Bosnorhii 
era begins w, h the year of Rome 457 (viz. two hundred and nineWseven 
ar« hcfoie Cbust) and ends in the time of Constantine the great; so 
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In the short distance from Yenrkate to Mertchg, whielris 
little more than eleven versts, or seven English' miles, we 
observed upon the clifts above the Bosporus many remains 
of ancient buildings ; and the prodigious number of tumuli, 
which every where appeared, could only be compared to the 
nodules on the outside of a pine-apple. About half way on 
the right hand side of the road appeared a stratum of lit**/ 
stone, hewn in a semi-eircular manner, so as to present an 
area, the sides of which were thirty feet perpendicular. In 
the middle of this area we found a deep well, hewn in ths 
solid rock. The Tartar peasants near it assured us, that 
it*sides* were those of a vast cylinder of marble, heried in 
the soil; but it was evidently a channel bored through the 
rock. The work must have required great labour, the depth 
to the water being at least fifty feet, without including the 
further depth of the well, which we were not able to ascer¬ 
tain. The Tartars draw water froin it for their sheep and 
goats, by means of a leathern bucket. 

The town ofKerfchy, standing on the side of the ancient 
Panlicapseuni, is now reduced to extreme wretchedness and 
insignificance. It was, nof long since, of considerable come- 

that ihe monarchy oontinued at least eight hundred years. It is proper 
to pay particular attention to this circumstance, as many of the Bosporiaa 
ipedals have their dates upon the obverse side. Thracian medals have 
the same peculiarity: but there is an easy method of distUguishing a 
Thracian from a Bosporian medal. Upon the Thracian, the Omega » 
written l. 1 , and the Sigma 2. Upon the Bosporiau, the Omega is writ¬ 
ten a- and the Sigma C. By due attention to this very evident criterion, 
muck confusion may be avoided. 

Pole mo the first succeeded to the throne of Bosporus twelve or'tlurteen 
years before Christ. The medals of this king are extremely rare. The 
head of Marc Antony, or of Augustus, generally appears upon the obverse 
side, to whom he was indebted for the kingdom. He was priest of a tem¬ 
ple in* Rome consecrated to Augustus, ae appear* by a curious inscription 
preserved by Cjuy. [Hist, des Hois du JJo&phore, p. 41.] Immediately 
after Poiemo, succeeded Sauromr.tes the first; upon whose medals we sec 
the interesting representation of the regalia sent from Rome for his com* 
nation. The letters MH. in.a wreath or crown of laurel, have »ot» 
hitherto been explained. The raedals of this king, whether in silver or • 
bronze, are so rrre as to be considered almost unique. fSee EckM % 
lfoct. J\um. Vet. tol. II. p. 370.] Sauromates, as well as his succe* 60 ur 
ilbescuporis the first, took the name of Tiberius Julius , to which an-in* 
seription at Taman refers. Pellerin has preserved the legend on this 
medal entire. T . lOVAIOT BAG Al &-C CATPOMATOT. Saurotnatel 
and Rhescuporis were kings of Bosporus only. Rhescuporin reigned in 
the lime of Tiberius, and had this legend on a medal described by Cary 
and by Kckhel [l)oct. um. Vet. v«l. 11. p. 375] TIEKPJOC lOfylOCl 
RaC j vE/G PHCrtOrnOP.C. ratemothe second succeeded Rhescuporis 
in the thirty cightyear of our era ; after whom, A. L). came Mitl*radate* 
'the second*. 
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HWnce. TheKuesians,.»;wr/liflg.|k>the sti^tgHl£Jit ittade by 

ieveralof it* inhabitants, destroyed no less (ban five thou¬ 
sand houses- Even iu.iis rui(is, ( tne regal seat of the Bospo- 
rian kings, once the residence of Alithrudates, will ever be 
considered an interesting, il‘ not ap, important place, fur the 
researches *f.tbe historian. Ouy fir^t inquiry among the few 
Greeks settled .there was for medals ; and several were 
brought,,but, for, the mpst part, so much injured as to be 
scarcely worth notice, f obtained one,however, in bronze,.of 
a different description, which gave.me the highest gratifica¬ 
tion ; for after hestovving.a little care in removing the hard 
crust which covered it. the word PANT IKA 1 A i TSIN. 
with every letter perfect, might be jdumly discernedTf It 
was said to have been found in Yenikale. In front appears 
the head of (Mi e of the Bosporian kings; and for the 're¬ 
verse, a liur.se grazing, with the legend here given. 

; The traditions of Kertchv are in direct eontradietion of 
history : for I hey relate not only that Mithradgtes died here, 
hut that he was buried a short distqnqe from the lojyn, where 
they still pretend to show his tomb.j It, is, perhaps, aJVlilgf 
siati work; but its height quid.size are su remarkable, that 
it is scarcely possible to believe it the result of human 
labour. Among the Greek inhabitants of Kertchy it bears 
the uame o i‘the Tomb of Jliihradates. The I’ussians are 
not contented with showitiglris tomb; they also point out 
his palaee, and conduct strangers for that purpose to the 
top of a natural lull, or mountain above the towu. They 
deceivt d general Wuvarof to such a degree w hen he visited 
the place, that being told it was the sepulchre of so great a 
hero, (lie Veteran soldier knelt upon the ground and wept. 
We visited that which is pointed out by the Greeks; it is four 
versts distant from Kertciiy, near the road leading to (Jaffa. 
The Tartars call it Jllti/n Oho, and have a tradition that it 
contains a treasure, guarded by a virgin, who here spends 
'her nights in lamentations.} It stands on the most elevated 

- • F.cfchel [rot. ft. p. 3] notices the same remarkable legend,, as .found 
ott'the niedats of Pantirapxuni. 

t Mithradates, according to Appian, was buried b; Pompey at Sinope, 
among the scpuluhrcs of his ancestors. 

$ Ser I’ultas’s'TravcU, vot. U p. 281 . It is worthy of observation, that 
Pallas, b< higpinsMe to rcconcito this surprising lunuihis with auy reference 
fh the real history of the interment of Mithrailates or his own notions of 
probability as an artificial heap, endeavours to account for it by a natural 
process. ' 

Bb 2 
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gpot in this part' a€ the Crimea; and is visible for many 
wiles round. One thing concerning this tumulus is very re¬ 
markable, and may confirm the notion entertained of its 
artificial origin. It is plaeed eetaotly upon the valium which 
foi’tned the inner barrier of the Bosporian empire. This 
work still exists in an entire state, haring a fosse in front, 
and passing across this part of the peninsula in a northerly 
direction from the Altyn Ohoto the Sea Of Azof. Several 
other similar heaps of astonishing size are situated near 
this tumulus, although it towers above them all, and the 
plainsbelaw are eorered with others of smaller dimensions. 
There is yet another eircumslance woitfey of notices, Be¬ 
yond the vallum to the west there are no tumuli, although 
they are so numerous on its eastern side ; that is to say, on 
the Bosporian territory; neither are they seen again, hat 
very rarely, in all the journey towards Carta ; ami, before 
arriving at that place, they altogether disappear. After¬ 
wards, proceeding to the site of Stara Cri«h* they may 
again be noticed. The shape of the Mtyn Oho is not so oo* 
ideal as usual in ancient tumuli; it is rather a seini-sphfc- 
roid. Its sides present that stupendous masonry whieh is 
seen in the walls of Tiryus, near Argos, in the Morea; 
where immense, unshapen masses of stone are plueedto¬ 
gether w ithout cement, according to their aecide»tal forms. 
’The western part is entire, although the others have fal¬ 
len. Looking through the interstices and yawning chasms 
of the tumulus, and examining the excavations made upon 
its summit, we found it, like the Cairns-of Scotland, to con¬ 
sist wholly of stones heaped together; but its exleriour 
{•etrayed a more artificial construction, and exhibited mate¬ 
rials of greater magnitude. It seems to have bees the cus¬ 
tom of tire age, in which these heaps were raised, to bring 
stones, or pareels of earth, from all part# of the country, 
to the tomb of a deceased sovereign, or near relation, lo 
cast a stone upon a grave was an act of loyalty or pi#tf) 
and. assaying of friendship or affection in the north ot Scot¬ 
land still exists, whieh implies, “ J will cast^a stone upon 
thy cairn;’’ but the heap so raised consisted of hetroge- 
neous substances,;- granite and limestone, fragments of val- 
tnniek rocks, pebbles from the seashore, and from the beds 
•f rivers, promiscuously mixed, and frequently covered by 
superincumbent earth. Stones were generally used in pre- 

* Probably, says Pallas, the ancient Cimmerium; (Travels in the Sotath 
et Itussia, vol. JI. j>. 2«0) tot therejtmusattte reason for (ho conjctttad 
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erenee to'earthy perhaps as ibAim$'mare easily s!o»veyed». 
lend likely to sender the heap more durable; in the Isle of 
Taman, where they were net easily procured, it is curie us 
to olwerve the ingenuity used to preserve the tombs from 
decay ; first by a massive and gigan tick style of architec¬ 
ture in- the vault; then by a careful covering of earth ; 
farther by a layer of seaweed; or the bark of trees, to keep 
out moisture; and, finally, by a stupendous heap of such 
materials as the country afforded. The stones of which 
the AUyn Obo consists are ailof the same nature; and I be¬ 
lieve, all of them natural Is the soil. On the eastern side 
of it ig a pit, formed, probably, by some person who wished 
to penetrate the intemur of this immense pile. The Tar. 
tare hare tried in vain to effect a passage; but the stones 
fall in anon them as they proceed, aud render their labour 
rain. Vet they have a tradition, that an entrance was 
onee'aeeewrplished ; and pretend to describe the inleriuur 
as a magnificent, vaulted stone chamber, formed hy enor¬ 
mous Slabs, which seem as if they would ecash the spectator. 
It is remarkable they should uso an expression signifying 
vaulted; because it agrees with the style used in the inte¬ 
rims of ether tumnli upon the Asiatick side of the Bospo¬ 
rus, and thereby gives internal evidence of truth to their 
narrative; yet, perhaps, they derived the notion fi>o»n 
similar appearances observed is other tombs which have 
-keen opened and subjected to their inspection. 

The view from the top of tbeefttyn Ofci is one of the finest 
in the Crimea. A range of similar heaps continues along 
the lofty ridge on which this tumulus stands, the whole way 
to Kertehy, the last object being the high mountain on which 
ihc ancient citadel of the Bosporians was placed ; that i„,te 
say, upon the precipice above the sea, whetiee Mithradates 
threw the body of his sun Xiphanes info tire waves; as there 
is no other spot connected with the site of FantieapseuJn, 
which, from its eminence, illustrates the teat of Appian- 
who says the deed was done in view of .the mother on the 
other side of the strait. The palace of Mithrad&teb was, 
in all probability, a fortress ; and the traces of its founda¬ 
tion are yet visible, near a small, semicircular excavation 
in the rock; also a work of great antiquity. One of,-the 
tombs in the range 1 have mentioned, although not so kwe 
as that attributed to Mithradates, is equally-. renuirkidde. 
It is the nearest lo the spectator in, the series ; ‘t;.e pretended* 
tomb ol. Aluhrailates, or *lltya Oho? bejng the last 
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the west, and immediately on the barrier or vallum, beyond 
which, as stated before, those monuments cease t« appear. 
It was surrounded, near the vertex of its cone, with a circu¬ 
lar wall of stones, placed regularly together, but without 
any cement. Part of it is still entire ; and, perhaps, the 
whole was formerly covered by a dome, of which the wall 
was originally the base : for exactly such another wall sur¬ 
mounted the top of the tumulus, often called The Barrow 
of Achilles, in the plain of Troy. Beyond this ridge, and 
these tombs, the view comprehends 1 the whole of the Cim¬ 
merian Bosporus, the harbour of Panticapseum, the oppo¬ 
site coast ol Phanagoria, Prekla volcano, and a great vari¬ 
ety of objects, among which, at the time we were there, the 
passing fleets of European and Asiatick merchants from all. 
the ports of the Black Sea, the Archipelago, and the Med-; 
iterranean, were not the least interesting. On all the dis¬ 
tant promontories towards the east, over all Iheptains below, 
and wherever else the eye could ream, except bet ond the 
Bosporian vallum, appeared the ancient tumuli so often 
described. These tumuli, as well as the hills, were covered 1 
with wild thyme, which swarms of locusts were devouring^ 
The earth seemed also alive with a speeies of toad, deseri-i 
bed by Pallas, called the liana variabilis crawling up to 
the very summits of the highest hills. It has. a smoother 
skin than the common toad, is smaller, more active,.aaiks 
eovered with round spots, whose beauty lessens the disgust 1 ' 
of beholding the most deformed and horrible reptilstiiisueh 
abundance.* 

There is, perhaps, no place in the Crimea, where the 
traveller will find so many antiquities as ia Kertdiy.. The 
peasants gladly exchange, for a few copeeks, the ancient 
coins whieh they have discovered in the soil; the waJirof 
the town are full of broken and entire marbles, with bas- 
reliefs and inscriptions neglected or ruined. Some of the 
Jailer are used as steps before the doors of their houses,or 
serve, as at Venikale among other materials for building. 
Many of the inhabitants have placed ancient Greek marbles, 
over I heir doors by way ufornameut; hut without any .know,* 
ledge oft heir real nature, or even common attention to the 
position of the figures: so (bat they are seen in 4II direc¬ 
tions, sometimes lying sideways in a. wall, pr wholly in-, 
verted. A number of inicrestiug relicks of tliis kind were 

* Tlie liana risatvria is Also found frequently in jtlii* part of the Cri¬ 
mea. 
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i'» imminent danger .of diwtppeaFing for ever, .when we 
arrived; far they had collected! them as substances for the 
repairs of the cliureb. 1 purchased three veryreiaarkable 
stabs of antique marble, with the view of sending them to 
Cambridge ; hut a dispute arising among the proprietors 
concerning the division of the money, the bargain was set 
aside, ana the marbles were detained. They have since 
t>een described in the work published by Fallas, after his 
Travels in the Honth of Russia, w-here the reader will also 
hndiliem accurately delineated. Mr. Tweddell, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, had recently visited this country, and 
he left with Professor Pallas his own beautifnl transcripts 
of every inscription found here, from which documents they 
we re. published by the Professor, but w illwut any illustra¬ 
tion; the world having loot, in Mr. Tweddell’s untimely 
death, and the subsequent disappearance of his journals sit 
Constantinople, in 1790, as yet unexplained, all the infor¬ 
mation his great acquirements enabled him to afford.* 
Upon the basreliefs of the Bosporus, the remarkable repre¬ 
sentation ef an equestrian figure, attended by a youth, is so 
efteu repeated, that it ought net to pass without observa¬ 
tion ; but it has hitherto received no explanation.! Perhaps 
a passage ill Herodotus may throw some light upon the 
subject. He relates, that the Scythians killed their slaves 
and finest horses, and after taking out their entrails, stuffed 
them with straw, and set them up as equestrian figures in 
honour of their kings.! 

It is from Pantieapteum that the imaginary Auacharsis of 
Bartheleaiy is said to have embarked for his travels in 
Greece. . Here also, in aneient times, stood a temple of 
iEsculapius ; in which was preserved the vessel of brass 
meutioaed is the Anthologia, as having burst inconsequence 
of a severe frost upon the Bosporus.*; If any future traveller 
should look for the site of that temple where the present 
elmreb of kertehy stands, he will not, perhaps, be far from 
the truth. Upoa the introduction, of Christianity, espe¬ 
cially in countries where it wholly superseded the ancient 

* See tlio observations which occur in the NavatClironicle, vol. X\IU. 
p. 51, evidently written by an eye-witness of the facts which lie relates. 

t One of them is preserved among the Cambrige marbles. See the 
.vco'int published at the University Press, 180S octavo, pp. 4, 5. 

I Herorfot. Mt lp 72. 
f AnUiologirx Brunck* vol* IF. p. 
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superstitions, temples were almost aljvays.pp.49' su k»QrvieBt 
to the purposes of the new religion. # 

A Greek merchant at Kertchy applied to me to know if 
I wonld purchase the books and manuscripts of a person who 
had died there of a consumption some years before, and had 
been educated in England. He described the deceased as 
ene who had employed all the latter part of his iife,in<wri- 
tiug an account of the antiquities of the Crimea ; who sel¬ 
dom conversed, but spent all bis time in close application 
to his studies, and ultimately died, of want, although, he 
would not acknowledge his distress. We visited y»e,cottage 
where his effects were preserved. Near, a window lay an 
odd volume of Ariosto; and this we found to be life, only 
hook reserved for his last hours, all the rest being locked 
tip by himself a short time before his death. In a corner 
of his miserable bed-room, stood an English trunk, with its 
lock turned towards the wall. The.old woman of the house 
said she was afraid to move it. When we turned it, we 
found it sealed, and a paper fastened across the loqk, with 
a long, written inscription in modern Greek; purport^ 
that the trunk should be sent unopened to |ns brother in 
Constantinople; which we immediately ordered to be done. 
The inscription ended with menacing the vengeance of all 
th&saints and devils to the wretch who should (Jure tokresk 
the seal, and inspect the contents of the trunk. 

Entering the fortress, now r a ruin, we saw before the gate 
a beautiful marble fountain, said to be'the w ork of Turly,; 
hut composed of ancient materials, some of which exhi¬ 
bited Turkish characters, and others Greek inscriptions,ef 
more remote date. Over the entrance is one of the large 
marble lions mentioned in a former page, the devices of 
Venice or Genoa; and marble columns, with fragments of 
marble entablatures, lie scattered about, either upon the 
ground, or among the stones used in ereeting the walk 
wi thin this fortress stands the chureh, a small building tu 
eon siderable antiquity. The pictures suspended on its 
wal Is are among the earliest productions of Grecian art 
bro ught into the .Russian empire, aiql probably coeyal with 
the introduction of Christianity. Four marble pillars.of 
the Corinthian order, support the roof of this building: and, 
aee ording to an inscription upon one of them, the church 
wa s erected in the year after Adam 6263, which ai.spcrsjto 
75.7 of our era; a building, therefore, of high antnjnitj in 
til e history of Christianity, and proving the extent of its 
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circulation in that early period. There are two smaller 
pillars of the same kind placed above them. The priests 
showed me a copy of the gospels, of sti" more remote date, 
written in capi'ul letters, upon vellum, quite black with age 
and use. It had been long abandoned in ‘he service of the 
church, and a printed version had supplied its place. The 
priest would gladly have sold it; and I should with equal 
gladness have purchased it ; but, as soon as the Russian 
police heard of tny intention, its removal was prohibited, 
although its destruction was inevitable where it lay,and, 
perhaps, while this is written, it exists no more. , . 

The havock made in all the towns of the Crimea during- 
the various revolutions, and frequent change of inhabitants 
theooautry has sustained, has confused or annihilated almost 
M-ery Valuabledocumeut, for the illustration of its former 
history. But of all the people who have hitherto scourged 
this devoted land, none have proved so injurious to the in¬ 
terests of literature as the Russians. I dare not mention 
Hie high authority on which the traits of their national 
•haracter were delivered to me, at the time l am conducting 
this part of my journal. It is sufficient to say, one, who 
best knew them, affirmed that there was no cliaracteristick 
w a Russian more striking, than thatof wantonly destroy¬ 
ing whatever is prized by enlightened nations. InKertohy, 
after levelling to the earth live hundred houses, they left 
about thirty poor shops, in the midst of the ruins, whoite 
owners it !S their daily practice to defraud. False in all. 
their publick engagements,as well as in their private treaties, 
ey issued an ukase, inviting Greek merchants to settle in 
the town; hut no sooner Imd these deluded people fixed 
there with their families, than the soldiers pulfed down the 
honses about their ears; using atthe same time other in¬ 
timidating measures to compel them to higher duties, than 
aity even ot the Russians themselves have paid, to whom no 
exemptions had been accorded. Thus insulted and plun- 
fared, the oppressed Greeks demanded permission to LaVe 
♦he peninsula; which was positively refused. It may be 
asked why sq little has been hitherto made publick enifcer- 
inng he real character of this very profile p e0 ple t6 
winch the answer is, that there is no country where such 
pains have bpen employed to prevent it. There is nothing 
in which the late Catherine employed so much artifice as 
in keep, 112 ; secret the true history‘of her own people, a „J 
the wi etched state of her empire. This is evident iu all 
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her correspondence with Voltaire, in all herinstrueUoii« to 
her ministers, in the glarin'* falsehoods published by her 
hired writers, but particularly in the work she, with her 
agents, put together, in answer to the writings of the abbe 
de la Chappe. A party of her savans were engaged to ac¬ 
company her in a voyage down the Volga; as they sailed 
along, she-cansed that work to be read, every one pTelMt 
being called upon to contribute something, Either of smart 
criticism, or contradictory remark; -and the notes so collect¬ 
ed, being afterwards p f nt together by the eelobrMed'Miishin 
. Puskin, constituted the work which bears the title of« The 
Jintidate I reeelvefi this information from one of the per¬ 
sons who was present with her upon that oeeastiMf and Who 
also added his share to the undertaking. Nothing ean be 
more deceitful than the glare which played nbotit the ennrt 
of Petersburg';! in the time of Catherine. Pompous plans 
of improvement seemed to be the subject of daily conversa¬ 
tion,and were industriously propagated in foreign countries, 
aot o-ne of which was carried into effect. ■ They existed only 
upon paper, like the troops whieli Russia often affects' to 
muster upon her frontiers; or like the numerous govern¬ 
ments and garisons, whose names serve to occupy the voH 
spaces upon the maps of her desolate territories. 

Cohid there be found a native of Russia, with a passion 
for literature, who, to a knowledge of the Tartar ImigmtgS, 
added also that of the modern Greek (and many of tliellusi* 
sians speak both these languages with fluency) the Crimea 
would not remain long in the obscurity whieh at present in¬ 
volves its ancient topography. Unfortunately all those 
whom Catherine employed to travel through her dominions 
■for purposes of science, were either solely occiipietTtjs 
natural history, or employed, more politically, in preparing 
splendid statistical accounts of the most wretched provis¬ 
oes.* Almost all of (hem were destitute of any classical 
information. Pallas’s first and favourite study was sfSftflogy; 

* Professor Pittas was among the number of those who frecetynga vic¬ 
tim to the consequences of their own too favourable representation*. Hir¬ 
ing published his " Tableau ,de la Tcmride” printed at Petemboghia 
1796, in which he describes the Crimea as a terrestrial parfadise (or4b me 
his own words in the dedication to Zouhof, as “ eette’bcile Tawidc-r-tct- 
te province siheur casement disposespour toutea lea cul(u^ ay r)l(l MK/t 
encore d V empire de Huasie”) the empress gent him reside thcre*PS- 
an estate which she’gave him, and where we found him, ^ 
fessed, in a pestileatial air, the dupe of the ssrriScc he hid made to %&• 
rty hi sovereign , 
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afterward*e^lgvatcjl^Biiftcral^j;, Jifttagy, and-ento¬ 
mology. When he came to reside in the Crimea,.-jbe was 
too far advanced in years, anti ion weak in health, tifcdedi 
cate Ids hours toother pursuits,.or he might have contribu¬ 
ted largely to our stock of information. Uihertn, thstt 
which has been published concerning the geography and 
antiquities of the Crimea, bus been written by persons who 
never visited the country.. Those who have visited it uere 
unfortunately neither geographers nor antiquaries. 

\V>left Kertehy.atul proceeded towards Caffa. After 
the second station we passed another ancient boundary or 
vallum, like that which has been described before, on w hich 
may be discerned the traces of turrets that w ere placed along 
this second barrier of the Bosppmns. In all this route 
we found no other dwellings than Tartar huts, with earth 
floors, the entrance to which was so low that we could 
scarcely gain admittance, without creeping upon all fours. 
The post here is worse regulated than in any other parts 
of the empire; but if we hired the horses of the peasants, 
we.found t|iem to he strong, fleet, and beautiful,.as Arabian 
coursers. The martens build their nests iu the little cham¬ 
bers of the Tartars, and are encouraged to do so all over 
the Crimea, even in tjte. best families, because they prevent 
flies from being troublesome. The roads, which in dry 
weather are excellent, now became, in consequence of rat??, 
almost impassible for our carriage ; the turf upon the 
Steppes pealing off in. large flakes, and adhering to the 
wheels with such weight, that they were often entirely 
clogged, and we could not proceed without clearing them. 

We passed several ruined mosques f aud a few Turkish 
and Tartar tombs appeared occasionally near the road. 
They were distinguished by small, stone pillars, with a tur, 
hftu sculptured on the top; and sometimes they contained 
upon their shafts inscriptions in the Turkish or Tartarian 
language. We now began to peroieve the truth of those sur¬ 
prising relations which we had often heard and read con¬ 
cerning the locust, in countries infested with that insect. 
The steppes were entirely covered by thei r hud ies, and their 
numbers falling resembled flakes ofsnow»eamed obliquely 
by the wind, and spreading a thick mist over the sun My¬ 
riads felt over the carriage, the horses, and the drivers. 

I ,-iorics of these animals, told us by the Tartars, were 
more marvellous than any we had before heard. They said 
<lia( instances had occurred of persons being suffocated by' 
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a fall enodists i n( he steppes. It was now the season, they 
further added, in which their numbers began to diminish. 
When they first make their appearance, a thick, dark blond, 
is 1 seen very high in the air, which, as it passes, obscures 
the sun. 1 flail always supposed the stories of the-locust 
td. exaggerate their real appearance: but found their 
Swarms so astonishing ’id ail tl steppes over whieli we 
parsed ih this 'part of'our journey, that the whale face of 
ri&tdre might have been described as concealed iby a living 
veil. They were of two kinds; the Gryllus Tartaricm. 
and the Gtythis migrator ions, or common migratory locust. 
The first is almost twice the size of the second, and, since 
:.t precedes the other, bears the name of the HeraMtar dfc. 
sengt-r. The migratory boeust has red legs, and ats jnferiottr 
wings bate a lively red colour, which gives a bright, fiery 
appearance to the animal, w hen fluttering in the sun’s rays. 
The strength of limbs possessed by it is amazing, when 
pressed dowu by the hand upon a table, it has almost power 
to raise the fingers 5 hut this foree resides wholly in the 
legs; for if one of these be broken off; which happen*by 
the slightest accident-, the power:oftaction ceases., ^Tltcre 
is yet a'third variety of locust, Gr^lku*cij-Htist.imy*. «f 
Linneus,'found near the Don and the:Kuban, which is -en¬ 
tirely of a green colour. This last I have since aeeu upon 
the banks of the dam, in my own country, awllftdtdjir the 
htoment intimidated, lest such a presagei should Me,the 
Herald of the tfreadful scourge‘which the. locust beaus 
wherever it. aboundst* On-tvlmfcever spot these animals 
fall, the whole vegetable produce -disappears.. Nothin™ 
escapes them from the leaves of the forest to the herbs of 
the plain. Fields; vineyards, gardens, pasture, every thing 
is iaid. waste; and sometimes the only, appearance left upon 

* Ip the year 5G3, Tnatrycn-'.tri -- v, ere oi’To tc-l T.v’ttimr -: in const' 
quence of the ravages cehWiifteil hr locusts/ fe'dTf, '%ra‘:md Messpy 
tamia were overrun by them. In S5-2, tiiey migratudiftsm the-sajttl* 
countries, shut, lifter itevastattoB jdsolq’rcgions ip. (the wp#, 
by wiqdsiuto the-liclgxk ocean, tu^eyi, ail.fhe forri naai Milan ttayjt- 
stroveil lwjB'cn 1 > and do the year 13,19 ; alt the Reids brUrtmhai-ffySra 
laid waste. ' 5+1, ‘tfie/peiiethitct! td Poland ami iW&lhichia; iii U 

some swarms settled in Wales, ig iJ^S fd}^£even^parts of Engjift , 
particularly in Jj»e. £Sh'aVs Z^oio^* vSj.J® 

parti, pp. L3G, Inp best mcthqd'or ilesirdvifigtlrert) would 'Lew 

recommend them as an article%Tfood Iii the 'Crimea they are often eat¬ 
en by the inhabitants. Some iYench £>migiaift% wlko had bfiou dircoted i» 
this manner, assured me, that when fried, they were very* palatable anti 
very wholesome. The Arabs, faceontin^irto Hassc-lquistj eat them roaited 
Mid are glad target them. 
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the ntitedtml i« a disgusting superficies causedby their pu - 
trifyitigi bodies, the st.eueh.of whiith is- siitiieicirt to j»(^d a 
pestilence. There eau he no necessity for any furUuj^a*^ 
conntot'an-aiiimal so often described,; >\Ve jcgflacte^ alpio^t. 
alt the insects oft lie Crimea; atponijthem are forncoi the 
locust It iml ’without wings, and ipt^erf . differing only in 
trifling distinctions more interestingthe entomologist 
than the general 1 reader.. Hut there are insects which infest 
tlie peninsula, and- which merit,more par^iyHlai:, notice oo 
account of the dangendo which they may expose^n ntisns? 
p eel mg, trav e Her. u'drfcese are .of th tee fqiwds ; ^it’jjoqfir s‘t fit 
whichfirum. their external appturttigc»* seeaijjBtjjj to^e ^,j>i- 
ders,- but acedrdirig to naturalist#, ,;onlwoo*. btiWgL M&ie 
genus anoasai#,namely, Lite 1 urge, Waofc,ta.raot¥ 
many, parts mi the aonsthof Ho4y e a g,fVip),u$, t ft e r e, pp 

account ef giving its name.to a dance,' said .fpjJgftJ'e ajpe» 
inedy for its hide,: whioh might o the ravine prove fatal. I,){i» 
animal attains a fearful size in.the (yipjea. Pcaughtoofc 

«u-them with a pnirof tangs; when extauded in a natural 
posture, upon ,si table, it-embraced by its. pjgwa e.circ^uj* 
ierence whose diameter equalled nearly three iwcliefS*:; The 
other, akimugh smaller, is much more fprmjiialde. v Pro- 
i'essor Pallas uamed it phata^ium armmifa «. jtt Js pfc «. 
yetfowish colour, looking like a largaspider, wflose le™s 
•fccovct-ed with hair., tn. front it has a pgirof 
wliicfi bear some resemblanceTo a lobsters, tdawfg. 
assured me^ tluU its bite had proved fafgj, fn instancestp 
ulneii he had himself born testimony., fortunately ,if ; w 
very ra're. 1 preserved one for some time fngpifits; hut the 
spectmen was destroyed in its passage home.,, The third 
Kind of insect, terrible on account,of its bite, is the cpnti- 
pcUe, or seotopem/m morsUam ... This ^jeriiieinus apuiial is 
very common in dry timber, beneath stones" and in Assures 
. tbe earth, in warm situations. .Seoruioifif aiso art found 
nr the mountains. o 

Strabo describes all the country between : .The«das& 
l hhioticupaim [Kcrteliy] ns rich in corn and 

full of inhabitants.* In the villages we found^rties of the 
, /1 i 3^ t| K>es, or gypsies, encamped as We see them i u, Eng¬ 
land, hut having their tents stationed between the wagons 
m which they move about the country, Poultry, cats, dogs, 
and horses, were feeding all aronnd. them, seeming like 

* Slrab. lib. vu. p. *48. «Ut. Oxoh. 1807,' ' 
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mutters of the san»e *fatoii4yfe -The gipsies »»e. innefch en. 
eouraged by the Tartars, who allow them lo encamp in the 
midst of their villages, where they exercise the several 
functions of smiths,"musicians, and astrologers. Many of 
them are wealthy,’ possessing,tine horses andrplenty of 
other cattle; hat their, vvay;«f>iife, wheiher.tlieyih#riclior 
poor, is always the same. .One of the wagons of a party 
to whom we paid «:<wijity. was occupied by-an enormous 
drum, which they accompany with a pepe when pertorming 
t)cf<ive lhe,,vijlagfi.:dancers, Tdjc sound, of'tjhis drum was 
the-leanest ] ever heard and, though ciniimido-tiag, «ns, 
nevertheless,. miisiwU. .i&ttratev mentions the /drum ns.au, 
injjtfpment eqttunun to the ancient cimhri, and nntiifeblai'*- 
intimidating sound.* In their tents the men -sat stark; 
naked .among the Women, • They rose* how ever, as we 
teler,cdvW)l cast a,sheep’s hide , ep«r,-their badiesit .The 
hJjthgmJi stench.of this people were abomitlahle; an dal most 
^J,of,thpn) had,the.itch to snak, a degree, that theirdlmbs 
were covered with.blotches and scabs,- ■ „ 

The property of TgrflHjgefttleinen-ietfnaifcU chiefly in cal - 
tie. Thousands are seen in theoften the-prnperiv 
of 4 sipgjq.man, and among-thesp we uofjredi many hundred 
camel?,, TUei.Taiifidaurfabwi is -represented ,i« BttHaub 
Travels, .%opi a dfSAKinghyGeisler of Teip.sick,- : Jt has*. 
qtjftVtajj'jmp «|tut* its kggk.The ai^kor ?ays,,/tte>ea»«I- 

growsjarger in the Crimea:than amougitteiCftJ^gGjsTar- 
taps ; ,a circuiftslp^tce of no moment, but direjCjlyrfoqntriV'i 
in,my, Journal; Uiggqnnels.< is the,terri* 
tPjiy qf^he.Pon Cossacks, .gpd near the.«aq)p?:qj-<(]ie Cals'! 
nmgkf, appeared ip me to be muck larger than those,nf.thd- 
%*1RI|R:il T“fJ* UTg nsedhy^lje Tar,tars iq draw ing (evened, 
WPgtj?»s Avitii/^r wfc$els, eglled, Jljaijghfinti,' in vvhiqkthfflh 

-}J.»eir families, : Tte! P riee df-» 
itythb iCfitpea^ scidpirt exceeds a -sum eqq.iyglent 
po.iipds.jpf ]jfnr i.iojm^’. Tartar ge;itfe$qyn go armed #(fl 

ipqjsetefcke-• anil,ride .•jremarjrgbly well. . Thefr religion, 
Tqhspnpoedgn, consist? in usgidy the same.ccremouic# 
olw/cr'veyiamong ihe Turks,; At inidilay the pr.i,eet ofeycn, 
vj| luge, after w.a?'niug his head, feet, jaud handsjiproceept 
jieads fionff tg. the mosque, v yt^gre, having, per-/ 
formed Ins devotions, lie ascends to the top of the minaret, 
singing out, as loud as he can'bawl, in a drawling tomqtlts 

' Str»b. lib. vii. pp. 435, 426. edit. Oxon 180? 
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Bgjl % now ii invocation :•*<» God isfiwl. aud'Afahomet is 
his Prophet." i Tdiet dimss of the Tartars, pavlieiiMrly 
among the .higher ranks nit' the roan, is plhin aodsimple. -|i 
preserves the oriental form, hut-without t hat-eon trust and 
vjii iety of;colour;-which gives-sucItsplendbNrto the hahits 
of Turks, lilies, and Tehernomorski Cossacks;. A Tartar 
prince is generally seemin a habit oUlightvdrali oloilw with 
auiup ofgray wool, and yellow ortdrab-eoioufed hoots. Per¬ 
haps the costume was more magnificent under Ike-govern¬ 
ment of their khans ; it might be-injudicio>iSf«.nd>^it-phaps 
dangerous, aow to make a parade of laceil chillies and > ex¬ 
pensive embroidery: since the smallest evlltto which they 
\eouldbe exposed in their yawiwifes, Us that of plusrter ftom 
the Russians. • ■■■-i ■■■>• •! »r;;is * • * lM “-"a . 

-win (lie Inst -stage-front KCrtehy- to Caffe, we passed the 
tfciid, (hat is to- spy, the outer vallum or boundary 1 of (her 
BWponians, whichseparated theirpeninsdlafrom tkecotin- 
!■) of the Taat’t. Its remains, as well as thosefo-f thetoWefs 
placed thereon, were very visible. This wall exlentls fifam 
the sea of Azof, beginning 1 eastward of a place now edited 
Arabat, to the mbtfntaihs behind It is mentioned IK* 

Strabo, who states from HypsfeifsCtes ; ; t h at it w as const rweten* 
by-Asander, three hundred and sixty stadia' in length, hav¬ 
ing every stadium a turret.* This description agrees with 
iltpresent appearance:- the distance from the sea of Azof 
is not so great, hut the oblique direction of the wall makes 
its length equal that whieh Strabo has given.f Constantine 
Porpliyrogcnetes has afforded a more explicit account of 
the boundaries of the Bosporiaus. According to that au¬ 
thor, the Sarmatians, in possession of the Bosporian terri¬ 
tory, gave war to the Chersonites, respfecting the limits -of 
their empire. The Chersonites were victorious in a battle 
fought near (Jaffa: and l>y the treaty of peace, made on the, 
spot, it was determined that the limits of the Bosporian em¬ 
pire should not extend beyond Caffa. Afterwards, the Sar- 
matians, under another leader, protested against this 
boundary, and giving battle to the Chersonites, were again 
defeated. Pharnaens, king of the Chersonites, then con¬ 
tracted the Bosporian limits still more, and placed their 
boundary at Cybernicus, leaving them only forty miles of 

* Sn-ab. lit. vii. p. 450. ftlitj. O.vou. l^g.7;.... • 

I Allowing eight abulia to the English mile, its length would equal forls> 
hrr m'lev 
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territory ■:* M and these hon«daties, ? 3 obsedsesAh# author, 
4 remain .to this day. ! ’ From that period the Bosporus 
was lost to the Sarmatians, Phaniacus retained some of 
them to cultivate the land, and; sent others hothehwown 
country ; the J*tter, far ithis kindness, - inseri bed a pillar in 
him, vyhieh, perhaps, still remains among the antiquities of 
Kerii^hy. 

We now arrived upon the beautiftulivbajCof Caj&tiisirp- 
posed.to- have been Theodosia. The town appaamdjfrner- 
icp the southern side;ofSt,.and. rising-like a vast?theatre, 
with Us iitimerous inoS^ues and minuretss over all tliehiih 
which enclose f th/at-, part ,*f the'bay. Many: vessels w.ere at 
anchor near the place, and, notwithstanding the d*Mit|ctio:i 
of buildings by the tlnssians, it-still wore an aspect*! some 
importance. In dormer times it obtained and t 0 e#ited the 
appellation of the Leaser Constantinople 5 containing thirty 
six thousand.houses within its walls; and, including-tU« 
suburbs, cot less than iarty four thousand. 


CHAPTEU XIX. 


FROM CAfFA TO TEE /CAPITAL Otv THE CRIME A^fe 
Caffa inits present-state—Barbarous conduct oftht litmikrn 
— Inscriptions—Distribution of the Town—Departure 
from Caffa—Star a Crim—Ruined Baths-—Villa •■oj the 
’DmpreSS —Jincient Vtillum—Remarkable MoUWti>V~ 
KamsUbavar — Jiknittchet—Professor Putins—^UiMiolt- 
some situation of the Town — Mils Jaculus, or -Jerbtitvs 
Observations of Bochartatid' others upotv that wtfhcdh* 
Baktchesenti^JMovel appearance of the City—Foifnteisf 
—Destruction caused by the Russian Troops^-Cuum 
wh ich led to the Deposition and Iteath'of thdtate' Ware— 
Consequences ttffke capture of the Crimea—Palace of r h 
Khans—■PreparutitOltS made for the reception of Hit leti 
Empress—-Si'rUg!io-^~Description off the, Charem—Visit 
to the Fortress ffDsehtmfffutkale—Anecdote of ait 
lish Servant — E.xtrtiordinary Ring- — &th°pidar 1 -Ex coxa- 
tion—Jewish 'Cemetery — h&coufit of the Sect of Karat- 

1 711KTY families are at present'the-whole population of 
the once magnificent town of (Jaffa..; and in some \n- 

** ^ lafter is the saml wfiicii tfio rcailerwviJi fiicf'dofic^ Sri’ frY 

Part of our journey from Kertohy. 
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stances a sinrtfcitouse is found to contain more than one 
•Unity. Tlie?~nielancholy. devastation committed by the 
Russians, while it draws tears down the cheeks of the 
Tartars, and extorts many a sigh from the Anatolian Turks 
who resort to Cafl'a for commercial purposes, cannot fail to 
excite the Indignation of every enlightened people. At 
Cafth, during the time we remained, the soldiers were al¬ 
lowed to overthrow the beautiful mosques, or to • convert 
them into magazines, to poll down the minarets, tear up the 
pnbliok fountains, find to destroy *11 tbepuMick aqueduct^ 
fo* the sake of a small quantity of leads which*they were 
thereby enabled to obtain! Such is the true mature of Rtup. 
siairproleetion ; such the sort 1 of alliance whicho Russians 
endeavour to form with every nation weak enough to sub¬ 
mit to their powers dr to become their dupe. While’ these 
works of deslroction were going on, the officers were amu¬ 
sing themselvetr-witi • beholding the mischief. Tall and 
stately minarets, whose lofty spires added sueh-agrace and 
dignity to the town, were daily levelled with the ground ; 
which,besides their connexion wit li religious establishments, 
far whose maintainance the integrity of the Russian em¬ 
pire had been pledged.'weru nf! W other value to (heir de¬ 
stroyers than to supply a few soldiers with bullets,* or 
their officers vtlth a dram, t was’fh a Turkish eoft'ee-house 
Gutfa, when the principal minaret, one of the ancient 
and 1 characterisfcitjk monuments of'the country, to w hich 
the Russians had been some days employed in fixing blocks 
and ropes, came dow n with such violence that itsfhU-shook 
every house in the place. The .Turks, seated on djvgps, 
were all smoking, and, when that is the case, an earthquake 
will scarcely rouse them ; nevertheless) aft his flagrant act 
of impiety and dishonour, they rose, brgiyliingout deep and 
bitter curses against the enemies of their prophet- Even 
the Greeks who were present, testified their anger by simi¬ 
lar imprecations.. One of them, turning to ms, and shrjig- 
ging his shoulders, said, with a countenance of contempt 
ami indignation, Scythians 1 which j fonud after¬ 

wards to be a common.term of reproach; for, though the 
Greeks profess the same religion as the Russians, they de¬ 
test thelatterascordiallyasdoithe Turks,or Tartars.! The 

* 'I lie Russian troops are’ obliged to provide themselves with lead. 

| The mild slid amiable PaHat; notwithstanding the »we> under which he 
was kept by the Russian goTenifnent, eoi\ld not pass in.sHence the deptrpe- 
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most lamentable part of -the injury t has sustained has been 
in the destruction of the eonduits and, publick founiuins, 
whieh conveyed together with the purest water from disluift 
mountains, a source of health and eomfort to the people. 
They first carry off the laden pipes in,order to make ipl- 
lets then they takedown all the marble slabs aud large 
stones for building materials, which they employ initSe 
construction of barracks ; lastly, they blow up the channel* 
which convey water, because* they'say the water, port^s 
cannot earn a livelihood where there are publiek fo no tains. 
Some of those fountains were of great antiquity, awl 
beautifully deeorated with marble reservoirs, as well as hy 
bas-rehets aud inscriptions. In all Mohammedan eQiinjflfes 
it is considered an act of piety to preserve and to adorn the 
publick aqueducts. Works of that nature once, appeared 
in almost every street of Caffa ; some were publick washing 
places; others poured out streams of water as clears* 
crystal for ^having the thirst of the inhabitants, andjfr 
ablutions prior to going to the mosques. They were yearly 
all demolished when ue arrived, 

Fhescolptured marhies-of its ancient Grecian ipbabitanb 
had not shared a better fate. All that even Mobaminedaps 
had spared of bas-reliejfs, of inscriptions, or architsgtjwl 
pillars, were broken by the Russians, and sold as ina(<:r|jji 
to construct their miserable barracks. We found, thpidw- 
tical marbles, described by Oderico,* broken and e.vpo$eil 
lor sale in the ruins .of the old (ienoe.se fortress. 
were of peculiar iotercste because thqy related todhehist^jy 
of the town. It was in vain that we solicited to become 
purchasers; the request was' immediately dehied by the 
general officer. " 4 SfraiigeM,” Kd said. “ are not pesmittad 
to take any thjrig ( out of the cojin try.” In a, shj)rJS. v t.in»e 


tion of ttiese beautiful buildings. ' hi is iifterestmsrCxfreitinrlt thV 

With AVblClk lie Simni'PSRr*iS hia m.lbrnnfbr.., I., _ : 


towsb both strmUuvs A firs since been demoUa/iedZh’ihuirAol. II. ptsfif, 
Had the prp.yjsoiNyenUuyii two syllables fartber*.tflhe had merely ad(W 
the worO'pHf/ his grey hairs would not have saw:,] him from whaf$ 


S'OJ 11 airs woum not Have saved him from vbattle 
S^ibishop ol' MoscoWQi. lO 0 orthis’idhime] so emphatically stvfi.V*# 
e!2L mr i^ iudeetMew would have ventured wot, to''raeiiliorffc 

ycumstance , hueli considei-aUous Kuke* Briton feel sensibly tbeblt«tM> 

ot the constitution under which he lives.—O sua si bona mrint /'' 

* Lcttere Ligustiche del!’ Odeiico, osti' b, Bsssauo, 1792 . 
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nntliim; will remain in Caft'a but the traces of desolation, 
which its Russian conquerors may leave behind them. It 
has experienced such a variety of revolutions, and so many 
different masters, that even, 'in better times, when it was 
under the Mohammedan dynasty, tew monuments remained 
of an earlier date than the establishment of the Genoese 
colony in the fifteenth century. At the entrance of the eity, 
near an edifice which was once a mint; are some rums which 
may perhaps, have belonged to the ancient lheodosia. lhev 

appeared to be of remote date. For the rest it must *be ob¬ 
served, there does not exist in the place any thing which 
might lead to a conjecture, (hat such a city ever existed. 
\n inscription in the walls of the fortress proves that it was 
completed so late as the year 1474, the very year of the 
eapture of the city by the Turks, under Mohammed the 
second; and the earliest date of any inscription we could 
find, was not prior to the end of the fourteenth century. 
We obtained one in the Armenian language, the letters of 
which were beautifully sculptured in relief upon a slab of 
white marble. That inscription is now in the Vestibule of 
the University Library of Cambridge, and the translation 
of it appears in the account published there of the Greek 
Marbles.* It merely commemorates work done to one 
of the churches of (Jaffa, in the year 1400. Another inscrip¬ 
tion in the wall of the fortress is in the Latin language; 
and is remarkable for an: errour in the word tempore, which 
Oderieo has also noticed. It is placed beneath three coats 
of arms, sculptured on the same stone as follows: 

TENPORE. MAGNIFICI. DOMINI. BATISTE. 
IVSTINIANI. CONSVLIS. MCCCCLXXIIIL 

Upon one of the eolittnns of the principal mosque we found 
a Greek ascription to the memory of Helen, a nun, and a 
person of the name of Tagman, who died, as it is expressed, 
in tlie year after Adam 6327, in the month of May. 

The distribution of the buildings in (Jaffa may be accu¬ 
rately ascertained. On the southern side stood the Genoese 
citadel, the walls of which still remain, and the traces of 
its streets within the enclosure are visible. Besides there 
are numerous subterranean chambers and spacious maga¬ 
zines, of the most massive and gigantick style of architec¬ 
ture. Several inset iptions remain m the walk, which, from 

* Clarke’s Greek Marbles, p. 8. No. V HI, 

Dd 
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tlieir elevated situation have hitherto escaped injury. The 
rest of this enclosure offers a promiscuous heap of ruins, 
daily becoming more confused. 

The opposite side of the city was the residence of the 
Tartars, and this part is now inhabited. Centrally situated 
between the two, and somewhat elevated on the hills above 
them, stood that portion of the city, which was inhabited by 
the Armenians. It is a scene of ruins, like the quarter which 
the Genoese possessed. If Theodosia ever stood upon the 
site of the present town of CaS'a, it must have covered the 
ground since tenanted by the Armenian and Tartar esta¬ 
blishments, and occupied all the shore to the northeast.* 
•Vs far as my own observations carry me, I have never yet 
been satisfied as to the fact that Theodosia and Caffa stood 
upon the same spot. 

On the elevated territory above the Tartar city, close to 
t he walls of the old Armenian fortress, is a circular build¬ 
ing, very like those ruined edifices upon the coast of Baia, 
near Naples, which, though generally ealled temples, are 
more probably remains of the baths of the ancients. Ilis 
now a ruin; but, in taking down part of the stucco which 
loosely adhered to the wall, there appeared beneath, abeau- 
tiful covering of coloured plaster, exactly resembling that 
which is found in Pompeia, and in Herculaneum. The Ar¬ 
menians, who had probably converted this building into a 

* Arrian calls Theodosia the deserted city ; and the same expression is 
repeated in the anonymous Pcriplus, taken from the writings of Scynnius 
Chius, Marciamts and others. Vossius [Anuot.in Peripl. Anon. p. 143] 
says: Theodosia Caffa vocari creditsed male; distinguunt enim 

<r>,y KrfOitv Grad postedores a Theodosia Also another author, “ Cen- 
set tameii [Le Quien. Orbis Christian, tom. Ill. p. 11033 Dominus San - 
so?i Thtodosiam fuisse olim, qua nunc Tfsba appellatur .* Caffam vers 
fttisse Chavum , uhi Tauro-Scytharum portus, et crevisse ex Theodosia 
minis , a qua triginta milliaribus (list at,” Strabo [lib. vii.] mentions 
¥.xdv 9 as one of the three fortresses built by Scilurus and his sons against 
the generals of Mithradates. Oderico, [Lett. Ligust. p. 149} who has 
adduced several authorities tending to prove a distinction between the tvs 
places, leaves the question undetermined. He thinks the name esoJsft*» 
or (-tAjSorMy was given by the Milesians, signifying “ The gift of God” 
Leucon, king of the Bosporians, sent from Theodosia to Athens two mil¬ 
lions, one hundred thousand medimni of corn; and, according to Demos¬ 
thenes, the imports from that place were greater than from all the other 
countries put together. After the taking of Caffa by the Turks, in thf 
reign of Mohammed the Second, 1474, the Genoese colonies in the Black 
sea successively fell and were annihilated- In lfiTi, the commerce was en¬ 
tirely lost, and the Thracian Bosporus shut to foreign vessels. This trade 
did not revive until the victories gained by Catherine the second, £ Forma- \ 
Jeoniy c, 23] a century afterwards, opened it once more. 
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place of worship, found it necessary to conceal its pagan 
ornaments. In the center of the old pavement of this 
liuildinga very curious lias-relief was discovered, a few 
•lays only prior to our arrival. It was sculptured upon a 
kind of Cippus, in a very rude manner, the subject being 
divided into two parts, above and below. In the upper part 
appeared two crowned heads, and in the lower, a staircase 
was represented conducting to the mouth of a stone sepul¬ 
chre. I endeavoured to prevail on the guides to follow th 
clue thus offered, and to search for the staircase so repre¬ 
sented below the spot in which the stone itself was found. 
This they refused to do. 

The remaining buildings of Caffa, are, for the most part, 
within the Tartar city. They consist of very magnificent 
publiek baths and mosques, all of which are in a ruined 
state; a few minarets, the last of which is, perhaps, by this 
time, prostrate: some shops; the Turkish coffee-house; 
an unfinished palace of the late khan of the Crimea; and a 
large stone edifice, before alluded to, which was once a mint. 
I cannot leave my account of this place without noticing a 
very prevalent errour, into which Pallas himself has fallen 
is his account of (he Crimea.* It is, that a species of Ful¬ 
ler’s earth, dug in several parts of the Crimea, as well as 
in Anatolia, and called Keff-lcil, has been so denominated 
from Caffa : and that it signifies Caffa earth. The real ety¬ 
mology of the name may be seen at 'anv time, by a reference 
to Meninski’s Oriental Dictionary; it is derived from two 
Turkish words, which imply foam, or froth, of the earth. 

Our journey from Caffa, as before we reached it, was 
continually over steppes. We saw upon our left, that is to 
say, towards the south, that ridge of mountains which co¬ 
vers the coast of the Crimea; but, unless a traveller fol¬ 
lows the sinuosities of the southern shore of the peninsula, 
all the rest of the country is as flat as Salisbury Plain. The 
whole district from Venikale to Akitar, except the situa¬ 
tion of the town of Baktcheserai, presents a most insipid 

IiltllkflAnfl. flnncul inm nf n (lot _ __ 1 ... 1 
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to cultivate the land, because they fear to be plundered bv 
Russians; and the Russians are too indolent and too stupid 
w think of the advantages of industry. * 

* 6ee Trar. t«I. II. p, 9- 
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After we had passed a tedious distance over this kind of 
territory, the road gradually drew nearer to the mountains; 
and the appearance of ancient tumuli, increasing as we ad¬ 
vanced, proved that we were in the vicinity of some ancient 
city. It was Stara C’rim, the approach to which is by a 
bold valley, or defile, formed by a mountain detached from 
the southern ridge. A variety of beantiful shrubs and trees 
sprout among the ruins, and the mountains are themselves 
covered with brushwood. Passing a bridge, whose massive 
masonry ieseinbled the style of labour used by the ancient 
Etruscans in the walls of Crotona, we were surrounded by 
the remains of mosques, baths, and a profusion of moulder¬ 
ing edifices, some of which still retained marks of great 
magnificence. We entered a building still entire. Itcon- 
sisted of one large area, covered by a beantiful dome, sur¬ 
rounded by eight smaller chambers ; and its walls were of 
ancient stueco coloured in distemper. Thus it offered 
exactly the style of architecture seen in the temples of 
Venus and Diana at Baia, in Italy ; and I entertain no 
doubt but that those buildings were originally publick 
baths belonging to that fashionable watering place of the 
ancient Romans. The pipes and steam channels were 
visible when I was in Italy some years ago ; and particu¬ 
larly, in the bath called the Temple of Venus, every ap¬ 
pearance corresponded with the publick baths of the east¬ 
ern empire. At the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks, its conquerers preserved the sumptuous baths which 
they found in the city, and which to this day offer a model of 
the very edifices to which I allude. The ceremonies, the 
uses, and abuses of the bath, were so generally adopted, and 
prevailed with so little alteration among the ancient hea¬ 
thens, that there is reason to believe they were practiced, 
with hardly any variety, by the inhabitants of Italy, of 
Greece, and the more oriental nations. The sculpture and 
painting, visible in those edifices, were frequently employed 
in licentious and detestable representations, such as were 
consistent with the orgies by which publick bagnios were 
degraded; and those who are at a loss to reconcile the pic¬ 
tured abominations of Baia with the solemnities of a tem¬ 
ple, may, perhaps, more easily account for their appearance 
as ornaments of a Pagan bath. 

In the midst of these very picturesque ruins, sheltered by 
the mountains, and shaded by beautiful trees, stands one of 
those villas which were ejected for the empress Catherine 
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when she visited the Crimea. At every place in which she 
halted for repose, or was expected to pass a night, she found 
a palace prepared for her reception. Many of them are still 
kept up, and others, like this at Stara Crim, suffered to fall 
into decay. They generally consisted of abed-room for the 
empress, with a bath adjoining, a ball-room, a small chapel, 
and a few other apartments for her guards and attendants. 
Nothing at present interrupts the melancholy solitude of her 
villa at Stara Crim. Some of the chambers were filled by 
heaps of the common liquorice root, collected for the use of 
the military hospitals, from the neighbouring woods where 
it grows wild, und attains great perfection. On the moun¬ 
tains to the south of this place, in one of those wild and se¬ 
cluded situations, where zealous devotees delight to dwell, 
is an Armenian monastery, concerning whieh we could ob¬ 
tain no other information, than that it was worth seeing on 
account of the surrounding scenery. s 

As we left Stara Crim to proceed on our journey towards 
Karasubazar, we passed another vallum still very perfect ; 
and, from the distance to which it extends, it must have 
been once a boundary of great importance. It probably was 
one of those which separated the Tauro-Scythians from the 
colon,es established in the Crimea. Hence, crossing conti¬ 
nued steppes, and always over a flat country, with the view 
of the mountain, towards the south, we came to Karasuba¬ 
zar.* Before we reached this place, a very remarkable 
mountain appeared on our right hand, flat at the top* ami 
surrounded by precipices so perpendicular, and will? such 
even surfaces, that ,t seemed like a work of art intended 

^^fheMulIIr 8 - "“.^e summit of thUmSJ 

a‘he r Khan l■ C ° Un f 8 d ,“ nn 5 the last rebellion 
a a an si uieir Khan , tins extraordinary place bein* consi 

dered by, them as the appointed ren.lezvous in everv crU- 
f'p't- ltvvi *®> ,ndeetl ’ » situation well suited for such a 
meeting j and a most sublime picture might have been af 
forded lor the pencil of a Salvator or a Mortimer, whet 
the rebel chiefs, mounted on their fleet couriers, 

the appetuS to constitute many of 

Joined to Bazar, the common word IV,' Market Water > •»="* 
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and attended by their chosen bands in the savage dresses of 
the country, held communication there. 

Karasubazar has not suffered so much as other towns of 
the Crimea since its conquest by the Russians; yet it exhi¬ 
bited many ruins, sad memorials of their dominion, whieh 
with a long street of shops, are, perhaps, all that a travel¬ 
ler would notice. The Tartar cemeteries have been devest¬ 
ed of their tombstones, and these have been broken or hewn 
so as to constitute materials for building; although the 
country affords most excellent limestone, whieh might be 
removed from the quarries with almost as little trouble as 
the destruction of the gravestones occasions to the Russians. 
Many of the houses in the place have been erected with 
bricks which have never been burned, but merely formed in 
a mould, and afterwards hardened by exposure to the sun 
and air. In this way the ancient Grecians sometimes fabri¬ 
cated vessels of earthenware, when they wished to present 
offerings of the purest clay in the temples of their gods.* 
All the commodities of the Crimea are said to be purcha¬ 
sed at cheaper rate in Karasubazar than any other market 
of the peninsula.f. The principal shops are employed in the' 
sale of leather, particularly of the Morocco kind, which 
they prepare themselves, pottery, hardware, soap, candles, 
fruit, and vegetables. The number of inhabitants amounts 
to about 3700, male and female ; a population w hich in¬ 
cludes a very mixed race of Tartars, Russians, Greeks, 
^ews, Italians, and Armenians. 

From Karasubazar we came to Akmetchet,! the resi¬ 
dence of the governour geueral of the Crimea. The Rus¬ 
sians, since the peuinsula came into their hands, have 
endeavoured to give it the name of Sympheropol; bull 
never heard it called by any other appellation in the coun¬ 
try, than that which it received from the Tartars. This 
ptaee was once beautiful from the numerous trees that filled 
the valley through which the Salgir flows; but the Russians 
have laid all waste. Scarcely a bush now remains. It will 
however, be long celebrated as the residence of profisssor 
Fallas, so well known to. the literary world far his long 
travels, and already so often mentioned in this volume. 

* Appendix to Greet Marbles, p. 71. 

| Pallas’s Travels, vol. II. p. 251. 

+ A Tails* word, signifying « The H hife 
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His fame would have been sufficiently established if he had 
published no other work than that which he began under 
such favourable auspices, the Flora Rossicu; and yet the 
barbarity of the people with whom he is compelled to live, 
is such, that they will not allow him to complete the un¬ 
dertaking. The drawings were all finished, and almost all 
the text. To his hospitable and humane attentions we were 
indebted for comforts, equal, if not superiour, to those of 
our own country; and for every literary communication 
which it was in his power to supply. When we delivered 
our letters of recommendation to him, he received us more 
like a parent than a stranger to whose protection we had 
been consigned. We refused to intrude by occupying apart- 
mentgin his house,; which had more the air of apalace than 
the residence of a private gentleman; but when we were 
absent one day upon an excursion, he caused all our things 
to be moved, and, upon our return we found a suite of rooms 
prepared for our reception, with every convenience for study 
and repose. I may consider myself as indebted to him, even 
for my life. The fatia-ue of travelling, added tnfliee<r»et 


of bad air and unwholesome food, rendered a quartan fever 
so habitual to me, that had it not been for his care and skill 
1 must have sunk under it. He prescribed for me, adminis¬ 
tered every medicine with his own hands, carefully guarded 
my diet, and, after nursing me as his own son, at last re¬ 
stored me to health. When I recovered, he ransacked all his 
collection for draw ings, charts, maps, books, antiquities, 
minerals, and whatever else might forward the object of 
our travels; accompanied us upon the most wearisome ex¬ 
cursions, in search not only of the insects and plants of the 
country, but also of every document w hich might illustrate 
either its ancient or its modern history.* His leetine of life 
“ a * Y®*“ embittered by a variety of unmerited affliction, 
which he has born even with Stoical philosophy. Splendid 
as his residence appeared, the air of the place was so bad, 
that the most rigid abstinence from all sorts of animal food, 
was insufficient to preserve the inhabitants from fevers. 
We left him determined to pass the remnant of his daysia 
cultivating vineyards among the rocks'upon the south coast 


l hoU,< } e , ver CMtthdr e y ea upon these pages, 
! - v liere fin “ the only acknowledgement we hare been able to renfw 

the few commissions with which he honoured.™ when wc 
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of the peninsula. There was reason to hope, that by the 
death of Paul he might have been called to honourg and 
emoluments; but subsequent travellers in Russia do not fur¬ 
nish intelligence so creditable to the administration of the 
new sovereign. When the late empress Catherine sent him 
to reside in the Crimea, with a grant of lands in the penin¬ 
sula, it was intended for the reestablishment of his health, 
and as a reward for his long services; neither of which 
purposes has been accomplished. A splendid establishment 
in tne midst of unwholesome air, has been all the recom¬ 
pense he has obtained. Thus it is, that we find him in the 
sixtieth year of a life devoted to science, opening his last 
publication with an allusion to “ the disquietude and hard¬ 
ships which oppress him in his present residence, and embit¬ 
ter his declining days .”f We used every endeavour to pre¬ 
vail upon him to quit the country and accompany us to 
England ; but the advanced period of his life, added to the 
certainty of losing all his property in Russia, prevented his 
acquiescense. The ceremony of his daughter’s marriase 
with a German officer took place during our residence with 
him in the Crimea, and was celebrated according to the 
rites of the Greek Church; so that, as he was absolved 
from almost every tie which ought to have confined him to 
the country, there was some reason to hope he would 
have listened to our proposals; by acceding to which, his 
life might be prolonged, and hig publications completed. 
Our entreaties, however, were to uo efl'ect; and. perhaps, 
before this meets the publick eye, our friend and benefactor 
will be no more. 

Owing to the interest of professor Pallas, much of the 
injury had been prevented which Akmetchet, in common 
with other towns of the Crimea would have sustained. 
Many of the Tartar buildings had been suffered to remain, 
and the publick fountains were still unimpaired. The 
place owed all its importance to the circumstance of its 
being the residence of the governour geueral of the Crimea, 
a veteran officer of the name of Michelson, formerly well 
known for the service he rendered to Russia, in the defeat 
of the rebel Pugatchef. In other respects it is one of the 
worst situations in the Crimea. Its inhabitants art- subject 
to frequent fevers during the summer, and the water is not 
so good as in other parts of the peninsula. Fruit and vege- 

t See Preface to vol. II, of Travels in the South of Russia. 
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tables, which arc so common in the southern villages, can 
only be procured by purchase from the Tartars. As a town, 
it has a mean ami insignificant appearance ; the streets are 
narrow, unpaved, and filthy, with a few shops maintained 
entirely hv Greeks. The Saigir, which, except in rainy 
seasons, hardly deserves the name of a river. Hows in the 
valley, on one side of which the town stands. The neigh¬ 
bourhood abounds with game, so that the officers of the 
garrison are enabled to amuse themselves with almost every 
kind of European chace. They hunt the stag, the fox. and 
the hare. Hawking is also a favourite pursuit. The Tar¬ 
tars being very skilful in training birds for that purpose. 
A few days after we took up our residence wi ll professor 
Pallas, some Tartars brought him a beautiful little animal, 
which has been called the Jumping Hare, and born a va¬ 
riety of names,* but is, in fact, the same as the African 
Jerboa. We saw it afterwards in Egypt; and it is not 
common either there or in the Crimea. It may be called 
the Kangaroo in miniature ; as it has the same form, 
although it is smaller than a rabbit, and it assists itself, like 
the Kangaroo, with its tail in leaping. That which Profes¬ 
sor Pallas received was a pregnant female, containing two 
young ones. Its colour was light gray, except the belly, 
which was almost white. The fore-feet of this animal are 
attached to its breast without any legs; so that in all its 
motions it makes use only of its hind quarters, bounding 
and making surprising leaps whenever it is disturbed. 
Afterwards we caught one in the steppes, which we stuffed 
and brought to England. Professor Pallas himself did not 
seem to be aware that the JUus Jaculus, w h ich w as the name 
he gave it,f is the animal mentioned by Shaw in his account 
ef Barbary nor was it until we became enabled to make the 
comparison ourselves in Africa, that we discovered the Jer¬ 
boa to be the same kind of quadruped we had before known 
in (he Crimea. Bochart supposes this little animal to be 
the Saphan of the scriptures.§ “ The high hills are a 

* Allusion has been already made to the confusion introduced in Zoology, 
by the different names, and discordant accounts which travellers have given 
of this animal. See p. 163 of this volume. 

f See Travels, vol. 1L p, 457. 

f Shaw’s Travels, p. 177. quarto edif. London, 1757. 

^ See Bochart, Hierozoicon. Pars. II. cap. 33. Lond. 1663. u Probatqt* 
Saphan non esse cuniculura, seil majoris muri9 genus in Pahcstina,” 
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refuge for tlie wild goats, and so are the stony rocks for the 
Saphannim which our translation renders “ Conies 
Shaw is, however, undecided upon this point; but supposes 
the Jerboa, from the remarkable disproportion of his fore 
and hinder legs, may be taken for one of the two-footed rats 
mentioned by Herodotus and other authors.* The whole 
merit of either of these observations, if there be any, is due, 
first to the learned Bochart, and afterwards to the labours 
of Haym, in the illustration of a medal of Cyrene, upon 
which this animal appears ; although Shaw, after the intro¬ 
duction of those observations in his work, not only does not 
acknowledge whence lie derived the information, but even 
asserts that the animal described by Haym was not (lie 
Jerboa. It seems pretty clear that it was; although in the 
engraving published by Haym, the fore feet are represented 
rather too long. A century ago they did not pay the atten¬ 
tion to minute accuracy in such representations which they 
do now,.and nearly that time has elapsed since the work of 
Haym appeared.! His mode of expressing himself is, to 
be sure, somewhat equivocal, because he says, “ when it 
ran it went hopping like a bird hut the words *• e sempre 
eamina supra due piedi solamente as well as “ salta moll’ 
alto quartet’ e spavurito ,” when added to the engraved 
representation plainly prove what it was. It is generally 
esteemed as an article of food in all countries where it is 
found. It burrows in the ground like a rabbit; but seems 
more to resemble the squirrel thau either that animal or the 
rat. Its fine dark eyes have all the lustre of the antelope’s. 
Haym says, the smell of it is never offensive when kept 
domeslick; and, indeed, it may be considered one of the 
most pleasing, harmless little quadrupeds of which we 
have any knowledge. Ginelin observed it in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Woronetz in 1768 ; Messerschniied in Siberia; and 
Haslequist in Egypt-! When our army was encamped near 
Alexandria, in lire late expedition to Egypt, the soldiers 
preserved some of these animals in boxes, and fed them like 
rabbits. 

* Shaw’s Travels, p. 177. Also, the authors cited by him; Herod. Mclp. 
Theoph. apud ./Elian Hist. Anim. lib. xv. e. 26. Photius, ibid. Arist. <lc 
Murib. Egypt. 

f Haym’s Tesoro Britannico was published irv 1720. He had the animal 
alive; and a very curious account of it is given in the second volomeof Hk 
work, p. 124. 

t Journal ties Sgavans Voys^eurs, p. 76. 
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From Akmetcliet the distance is only thirty versts* to 
Baktelieserai. once the residence of the khan, and the Tar¬ 
tar capital of the Crimea. As it was our intention to make 
the tour of all the south part of the peninsula, we lost no 
time in setting out for this place. We met several cara¬ 
vans, which were principally laden with cucumbers of such 
immense length and size, that the statement of their dimen¬ 
sions will, perhaps, not be believed. Wc measured some 
that were in length above two feet. There is no article of 
food so grateful to a Russian as the salted cucumber, and 
all the inhabitants of the Crimea cultivate the plant for 
the sake of t.'m pickle they afford. They have varieties of 
this vegetable unknown in England; among others, one 
which is snow white, and which attains the astonishing 
size L have mentioned, without running to seed, or losing 
any thing of its crisp and refreshing flavour. The coun¬ 
try, ns vve advanced, became more diversified with wood; 
nnd near the villages we saw good crops of corn and hay. 
1 have before observed, that a traveller, unless he visits 
the southern coast, may pass over all the rest of the Cri¬ 
mea, and from its appearance conclude that the whole 
country is nothing but a flat and dreary steppe. Baktche- 
serai is the first ob ject in the whole journey from Yenikale 
to feevastopole, which interrupts the dull monotony of at 
least two thirds of the peninsula, to the northofTchetir- 
clagh, and the other mountains which oppose themselves to 
the Black Sea on the southern side. It is one of the most 
remarkable towns in Europe: first, in the novelty of its 
manners and customs, which are strictly oriental, and be¬ 
tray nothing whatsoever of a European character: se¬ 
condly, in the mite of the town itself, which occupies the 
craggy sides of a prodigious, natural fosse between two 
high mountains, somewhat like that of Matlock in Derby¬ 
shire. 1 he view breaks all at once upon the traveller in a 
most irregular and scattered manner; while bubbling foun- 
ains, running waters, gardens, terraces, hanging vine- 

fcoS’up a nf r B T" °n the - laek P°I )lar ’ seetn t0 s °tten the 

« vV k T? d precipices, and even make them ap- 
!p„ r .‘ vlt,n S‘ lh ? religious veneration with which the 
einenso "P? <he,r fo ?" ta,, i , » Alices them to spare no 
Tlf« *• !" Ch lna > 1 enr,cl ‘ them the purest water. 
1 hese fountains are almost as necessary to the ceremonies of 

’ Twenty English miles, 
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the mosque, as they are ornamental to the town; since 
every true Moslem washes his head, heard, hands, am] 
feet, before he proceeds (o prayer. The number of foun¬ 
tains is so great at Baktcheserai, that they are seen in all 
parts of the city; water flowing from them day and night, 
as cold as ice, and as clear as crystal. One of them had 
not less than ten spouts, from which the purest streams 
continually fell upon slabs of marble. Here, four times in 
every twenty four hours, the Tartars, invoked by their 
iMulias from the lofty minarets, are seen assembled per¬ 
forming their ablutions, and proceeding to their mosques. 
If Paley’s position be admitted, that “ a man who is in 
earnest about religion cannot be a bad man,”* the Moham¬ 
medans, being more in earnest than any sect of worship¬ 
pers upon earth, are entitled to respect; aud I will confess, 

1 never beheld a Moslem at his prayers without feeling a 
kindling awe, inspired by the sincerity of his devotion. 
Not a syllable is suffered to escape his lips, except those 
which express the name of God, and which, at intervals, 
are heard in low, impressive sighs. His whole soul seems 
to hold communion with the object of his worship: nor 
does any thing divert his attention.f 
To describe what Baktcheserai was, it would be neces¬ 
sary to convey ideas at least adequate to the present ap¬ 
pearance of its ruins: aud this is very difficult. The 
savage and wanton barbarity of the Russians found in the 
magnificence of this capital wherewith to exercise, in its 
full scope, their favourite passion for destruction. The 
eity was divided into several departments, of which the 
Greek colony alone occupied one entire and extensive val¬ 
ley. This they entirely demolished, not leaving onegtoae 
upon another. The palace of the khan in the center of the 
town, was that in which he usually resided; but lie had a 
favourite and more pleasing retirement in a magnificent 

* PalcyVSermons, Disc. I. Load. 1808. 

f The efficacy of inward devotion, as contrasted with external offering!* 
is recommended with powerful simplicity in a specimen of early English 
poetry, as old as the time of Queen Elizabeth, preserved in the Travels 
of Certainc Englishmen into fai've countries,' 9 printed hi M>09. Ith 
the end ®f a Latin inscription in the church at Cologne (on the Offerings 
of the three Kiugs) translated into English ; 

u For Gfdd present a perfect heart; 

For iMyrrh admit him tears; 

For Frankincense, powre from thy brest 

A fume of humble praiers V 9 
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edifice, most delightfully situated beneath a mountain, 
upon the sloping side of a beautiful vale. This they so 
completely erased, that without a guide to the spot no one 
can discover even where it stood. Of the rest of the city 
not above one third now remains Were I to detail half the 
cruelties, the extortions, the rapine, and barbarity, prac¬ 
tised by the Russians upon the devoted inhabitants of the 
Crimea, and their deluded khan, the relation would ex¬ 
ceed belief. I have the authority of one of their comman¬ 
ders, whom 1 Hare not name, for asserting, that when the 
Mullas, or Thrtar priests, ascended the minarets at mid¬ 
day to proclaim the noon, according to their usual custom, 
the Russian soldiers amused themselves by firing muskets at 
them; and in one of these instances a priest was killed. 
The repugnancy with which every English reader will 
peruse an account of sueh enormities, may lead him to doubt 
the veracity of the representation ; although given as it was 
received from an eye-witness of the fact. 

The capture of the Crimea was an event which excited 
the attention of all Europe: but the circumstances which led 
to the deposition and death of the khan are not so generally 
known. They have been artfully concealed by the Russians ; 
and the brilliancy of the conquest of the Crimea, dazzling 
the imagination, has prevented a due inquiry into those dark 
and sinister manteuvres by which the plot was carried on for 
the subjection of the peninsula. Potemkin, that arch-priest 
of intrigue and wickedness, planned and executed the whole 
ol it; to fulfil whose designs it was immaterial a hat laws 
were violated, what principles trampled on, what murders 
committed, or what faith broken. Ilia principal favourites 
were swindlers, adventurers, pimps, parasites: unprinci 
pled men of every description, but especially unprincipled 
men oi talent, found in him a ready patron .* 

It is well known, that by the last treaty of peaee which 
Russia made " lth the Turks, prior to the conquest of the 
peninsula, Shahin Ghirei, of the family of the khans, who 
had been a prisoner ami a hostage at Petersburgh, was pla- 
ced oui the throne ol the Crimea. This was the first sten 
towards the overthrow of that kingdom. From the moment 
of Ins accession, the Russian minister in the Crimea, an 
artlul and designing foreigner, well ehosenfrom Potemkin’s 

sMcrable „ He P°« coo- 

the Russian troop, was h; ““* d ** °>' 
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list to execute the plans he had in view, began to excite the 
Tartars against the khan, raising commotions among them, 
huying over the disaffected, and stimulating the people to 
frequent insurrection. In the mean time he insinuated him¬ 
self into the good graces of the khan, teaching him to do 
whatever might be most unpopular in the eyes of his sub¬ 
jects. Among other dangerous absurdities, he prevailed 
upon the khan to place every thing in his establishment 
upon a Russian footing; to discipline his troops after the 
Russian manner; to build frigates on his coast, filling his 
head with preposterous ideas of the navigation of the Black 
Sea. Thus lie incurred enormous expenses, which compel¬ 
led him to drain his subjects of their money, and increased 
their murmurs. The Russian minister, equally active ou 
both sides, lost no opportunity to encourage the follies of 
the khan, or to augment the disaffection of the nobles. The 
work succeeded to his utmost wishes ; a revolt took place, 
which soon became general; and the terrified fcliau was 
persuaded to fly, first to Caffa, and afterwards to Taman. 

Then it was that the last master-stroke of political in¬ 
trigue was effected. The khan was prevailed upon to call 
in the assistance of the Russian troops, who were eagerly 
waiting the proposal, aud as eagerly acceded to it. Tints a 
Russian army was suffered to enter, unmolested, into the 
heart of the Crimea. Under pretext of punishing Ihosfc 
who had rebelled against the khan for a revolt they had 
themselves excited, they put to death whomsoever they 
thought proper, took possession j>( the strong holds, 
aud practised their usual excesses. The Tartars, some by 
compulsion, others by entreaty, and a still greater number 
by terronr, were driven from their country, and compelled 
to seek elsewhere a residence. The khan returned to Kara- 
subuzar, where the Russian army was encamped, and there, 
in presence of the Russian troops, was persuaded to order 
his nobles to be stoned to death ; his pretended allies feast¬ 
ing their ejes with the slaughter of men whom they first 
induced to rebel against their sovereign, arid afterwards 
caused to be butchered for having complied with their de¬ 
sires. Thus the deluded khan and his still more deluded 
subjects, alike the dupe of designing wretches whom they 
had allowed to take possession of their country, began at 
last to open their eyes, aud endeavoured to rid themselves of 
au alliance so fatal in its consequences. It was too late; 
rite khan was himself a prisoner in the very centre of the 
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Russian army : and the rest of their conduct towards him 
exceeds in depravity all that had preceded. 

A proposal was made to him to resign the crown of the 
Crimea; to quit the peninsula; and to attest, hy his sign 
manual, that the individuals of his family, in which the 
throne was hereditary, were for ever rightfully deposed. 
The khan received the insolent proposal with the astonish¬ 
ment and indignation which it merited ; hut he was re¬ 
minded, that being indebted to the Russians for his king¬ 
dom, he ought to resign it whenever it might accord with 
their wishes. The reasoning was arbitrary; but verv effec¬ 
tual when it is enforced at the mouth of a cannon, and an 
unfortunate prince, to whom it was addressed, remains 
prisoner in the camp of his enemies - . In addition to this 
proposal, conditions were annexed, that instead of being 
deprived of his dignities by compliance, the khan shoaltl 
have Ins residence in Petersburgh; that he should hold a 
court there of much greater splendour and ma-nili-eri-' 
than he had known in the Crimea; that he should he al¬ 
lowed an annual pension of one hundred thousand roubles 
be enriched by all manner of presents, enjoy the luxuries 
of that great capital, and partake in the amusements w'hich 
the magnificence of Catherine constantly afforded; that no 

{r!h a "nT‘ at f r e n S vT Id be pUt u P on Ilis l' e rson, but that 
hp shook! be at full Wberty to act as he might think proper. 

Phc khan saw- the snare into which he had fallen, but there 
"° fr* '° d o f liberating himself. He retained, however, 
sufficient firmness to persist m a refusal; in consequence of 

filisl, ’ Hc e C °7 eted r haf - entreaty " as unabIe t0 aecom- 
? > , H " a5 dragged a prisoner to Kaluga," a wretched 

Iiamlet upou the river Oka, yet ranking as the capital of a 
government of the same, name, and a thousand versts Hi- 
tant from Petersburg!,, from which place !m was nt £rl 

r?h'r r m ° ve: 1,1 tlllS misenlble condition, findiu- }hat. 

menf f- IfitFTT- 7 ™, paicl to 1,i,n > nor a “y single en-a-e- 
ment fulfilled which the Russians had made, "ho infisfed 

Stef ta t T f t rSb,,rSh! ,! ,Ut 17 s told il ® ou 'd hot he 
lorks; they will not refuse me, at least, the prhTle^of 

Kaluga." Whs tlij WrertyV^etirin^ereAnou'-' > retir . etL6 > 

expn ssion, however, occurs in T) rr Russia? A similar 

/O CvHaulunpk” one W Fion’,^5 Rmsia " md >«/ 
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choosing the manner of my death, since my. enemies Ip^yq 
resolved on my destruction !” The unparalleled cruelly of 
the Russians, suggested the propriety of aceeding to this 
request; they rejoiced to hear it made, because it offered an 
easy, method of getting rid of one whom they had pillaged, 
and whose presence was no longer either necessary or desi¬ 
rable. They placed him, therefore, upon the Turkish fron¬ 
tier, where he was taken, and, being afterwards sent to 
Rhodes, was beheaded.* 

If it be now asked what the Russians have done with 
regard to the Crimea, after the depravity, the cruelty, and 
the murders by which it was obtained, and on that account 
became so favourite an acquisition in their eye6, the answer 
is given in lew words. They have laid waste the country; 
cut down the trees; pulled down the houses; overthrown 
the sacred ediliees of the natives, with all their publiek build¬ 
ings j destroyed the publiek aqueducts : robbed the inhahh 
tants; insulted the Tartars in their acts of publiek worship; 
torn up from the tombs the bodies of their ancestors, cast¬ 
ing their relicks upon dunghills, and feeding swine out of 
their coffins; annihilated all the monumeufs of antiquity, 
breaking up alike the sepulchres of saints and pagans and 
scattering their ashes in the air, “ Auferre, rapere, trueidan 
falsis nominibus, Imperium; atque ubi solitudinemfucimt 
Pace.m appellant /” 

There w as something very emphatick in the speech of a 
poor Tartar, who, one day lamenting in.his garden the lia- 
vock made among the fruit trees by a severe frost, said, we 
never used to.experience such hard weather ; but siue e the 
Russians eanie, they seem to have brought their winter along 
with them.” 

The principal palace of the Khans is still entire, and 
probably may escape the general destruction; because the 
late empress ordered it to be kept in repair, and always 
according to its present oriental form. When she came to 

* The reader, having perused this narrative, will determine whether 
there has been any thing on the part of the French, respecting Spain, tp. 
squill the atrocity of the Russians in getting possession of the Crimea. 
Mr. Eton, in his Survey of the Turkish Empire, p. 304, says their right to 
the peninsula was sacred, and that “ the month is unholy -which dare* to 
arraign it.” The representation he has given in many parts contradict! 
itself; for example, in p. 3‘27, he witnessed the expulsion of 75.000 
Christiansft'Qrn the Crimea by the Russians, almost all of whom perished, 
in consequence of their cruelty, in the deserts of Nayga ; yet in p. S33, 
he says, <£ those who chose to remain,” after the seizure of the Crimea, 

*' were left in the <juiet possession” of their property and their religkxj?’ 
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Bakteheserai, they had fitted up a set of apartments for her 
in the Freneh taste; which gave her great offence, and 
caused her to issue the order for its preservation according 
to the original style observed in the building. It is situated 
in the midst of gardens, from which circumstance the city 
derives its name.* Those gardens are filled with fountains 
and fine fruit trees. Its interiour presents that kind ofsee- 
nery which eastern romances describe, and our theatres en¬ 
deavour to represent; consisting of chambers, galleries and 
passages, so intricate and irregular, that it is impossible to 
give any description of the plan by which they are put 
together, or the purposes for which they were erected. Upon 
the whole, it is rather insignificant for the residence of a 
sovereign. A large hall, opening by means of arches to the 
gardens'of the seraglio, and to different courts, receives se¬ 
veral staircases, which wind to different parts of the palace. 
From this hall a door conducted the khan to a small mosque, 
for his private devotions, when he did not appear inpublick. 
Ascending to the apartments, we find no resemblance to 
any thing European. The rooms are small, and surrounded 
by divans; the windows all concealed by wooden lattices, or 
as they are called by the French, jealousies. Some of the 
windows look only from one room into another; but being 
intended, perhaps, more for ornament than utility, they 
eonsist of small casements placed in little oblong rows, and 
are at the same time so filled with framework and lattice, 
that no one can see through them. In the windows of the 
best apartments w e observed painted glass. Several of the 
staircases which conduct from one set of rooms to another, 
are open to the air; but the persons ascending or descending 
were concealed from all outward view by lattices. The 
chief concern both of Tartars and Turks in their dwellings, 
seems to be, to avoid observation. Their apartments are 
^ cry cold, and, to the generality of Europeans, would be 
insufferable in winter;"but the Tartar, having nothing to 
<h> during that season of the year but to sit smoking, wrap- 
ped up in a huge pelisse, would find the rooms equally in¬ 
supportable if they were warmer. 

A very handsome bath, prepared in one part of the palace 
lor the late empress, is worthy of notice; beeause, remain- 
mg exactly as it was fitted up for her, it proves the im¬ 
mense sums which were lavished by Potemkin during her 

T*»vd^vof ? U si™ 110 ’ ° ^ ac<! * ituHled *•'* « garden. See Pallas's 
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celebrated journey to the Crimea. The same luxuries were 
provided for her wherever she halted, together with all the 
elegance and conveniences of palaces, furnished, as if far 
her continual residence. She had adopted the daily practice 
of bathing her body with cold water, and for that purpose 
the most sumptuous baths were every where erected s and 
though most of them were used only once, they were all 
lined throughout with white cotton quilts, and surrounded 
hy carpets and sofas of the same materials. The part of 
the seraglio which was particularly appropriated to the 
use of the women, it is well known, bears the name of the 
Chareni .* One has a natural inclination to see the inside of 
one of these places, secluded as they are from observation 
by the Mohammedans, with such rigid caution. There is 
nothing, however, to gratify the curiosity excited by so 
much mystery. The charein of the khan has been preserved 
in its original state, withont the slightest alteration. Po¬ 
temkin passed his nights there during the visit of the em¬ 
press, and was much amused with the idea of sleeping in a 
charem. It consists of a set of very indifferent apartments 
of a square form, opening one into another, which have 
neither magnificence nor comfort. They are detached from 
the palace, and surrounded by a garden with high walls. 
Owing to the lattice** which cover the windows, and the 
trees planted before them, the miserable prisoners doomed 
to reside there, could hardly have obtained a view even of 
the sky; the only object granted to their contemplation. 
Having no literary resource, the women shut up there pass¬ 
ed their time, as ladies informed me who were in the habit 
of visiting them, in embroidery, and in drinking very bad 
coffee, with sometimes sherbert,and a poor sort of lemonade. 
In the Turkish charems the women are allowed thegreater 
luxury of smoking, which to human beings so situated must 
become one of the most important blessings of life. The 
most remarkable part of the seraglio is the entrance, by a 
winding passage so narrow, that one person only could paw 
at the same time, who was under the absolute necessity*! 
stepping so close to the guard as to wake him, even if he 
were asleep. Into this passage the khan descended by a 
private staircase appropriated solely to his use. 

The Armenian merchants of Naktshivan, who, with al¬ 
most all the Christians of the peninsula, emigrated from 

* Pronounced Harem, with a guttural aspirate, as in the Greek X. 
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the Crimea, were originally inhabitants ofBaktcheserai;* 
and their loss has been severely felt ever since the conquest 
of this country by the Russians.' The present population, 
including male and female, amounts to near six thousand 
souls.f In this number are included above eleven hundred 
•Tews, four hundred and twenty of which are registered as 
merchants. The number of Tartars does not exceed three 
thousand; of which number, twenty belong to the class of 
nobles, two hundred and thirty seven are merchants, one 
hundred and seventy three priests, and seventy eight stu¬ 
dents of divinity. 

The morning after our arrival, colonel Richard Dunant, 
a native of Smyrna, and an officer in the Russian service, 
residing in Baktcheserai, accompanied us on horseback to 
climb the steep defile which leads from the city to the Jew¬ 
ish colony of Dschoufoutkale,\ situated on a mountain, and 
distant about five versts. These Jews are of the sect called 
Kuria ; they inhabit an ancientfortress originally construct¬ 
ed by the Genoese, upon a very lofty precipice. Passing up 
the defile which leads to this fortress, we observed Tartar 
women creeping about among the tombs and ruined mosques 
in snowwhite veils, which made them appear like so many 
ghosts, sometimes covering all the face, except the eyes, 
at others, concealing the whole of the head. Their Leuuti- 
iul flowing drapery, and the interesting groups they formed 
among the ruins, would have furnished a noble subject for 
an urtist’s pencil. As if their veils were not a sufficient 
screen, no sooner do they behold a man, than they hang 
their heads, and often endeavour to get out of sight by run¬ 
ning away. An English servant, whom Admiral Mordvinof 
brought into the Crimea, observing this aversion in the 
Tartar women from being seen, deemed it an act of rude¬ 
ness to give them the trouble of hiding their faces, and of 
running away ou his account; therefore, whenever he en- 
couutered them, he used to cover his face and take to his 
heels, to conceal himself in the first place that presented. 
This passed unnoticed for some time ; but at length, the 

* The number of emigrants amounted to 75,000, all of whom, except, 
mg 7,000, perished from cold, hunger, and other causes in the steppes, on 
the western side of the sea of Azof. 

+ Five thousand seven hundred and seventy six, according to Pallas, 
[lrasels, vol. II. p. 29] including Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and Tartars. 

t Dschovfbut is a name, originally of reproach, bestowed upon the 
Aev,; and haU signifies a for tress. 
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Tartar women, struck with the singularity of seeing a man 
always avoid them, and endeavour to conceal himself from 
their observation, let fall a portion of their veils when they 
next met him, which only caused him to run faster than be¬ 
fore. This excited their curiosity to such a degree, ti-atat 
length they fairly hunted him ; and after following him in 
parties to h ; s hiding place, with their veils off, were re¬ 
solved to see the man, who, for the first time concealed his 
faee at the approa .h of a woman, and actually demauded 
an explanation of his extraordinary conduct. 

Advancing along the defile, and always ascending, we 
passed above the remains of that part of the city which I 
before mentioned as belonging to the Greeks. It is nothing 
bat a heap of ruins, with scarcely one stone upcn auolher. 
As we proceeded, they showed us in the very highest part 
of the rocks an iron ring, to which, according, to their tra¬ 
ditions, vessels were formerly fastened; although they must 
have rode many hundred feet above the present level of the 
Black Sea. The tradition, however, is, or ought to be, set 
aside, by a much more rational account given of this ring; 
viz. that a rope was fastened to it upon festival days, wliieli 
being carried across the defile to a similar ring on the op¬ 
posite side, the khans amused themselves by seeing a man 
cross over the valley, from one precipice to the other^after 
the same manner as at Venice, where, during the carnival, 
a hired rope dancer was drawn up to the top of the lowerof 
St. Mark, whence he descended by another rope, with a 
boquet of flowers in his hand, to present to the uoge. This 
is the account the best informed^ive of the marvellous ring 
near Baklcheserai; but Baron de Tott very credulously ad¬ 
mitted the original tradition, with all its absurdity. The 
only objection belonging to the more rational account arise* 
From the difficulty of conceiving how any rope, so extended, 
could support a man’s weight without breaking. 

Farther up the defile is a very remarkable example ofthe 
power of human labour, in a Greek monastery, or eliapel, 
hewn in the very side of the precipice, and in such a man¬ 
ner that nothing of it is visible but the small perforate^*- 
vities through which light was communicated to theltite- 
riour. The Greeks of the Crimea were forbidden by the 
Tartars the use of any publiek church, nor were they al¬ 
lowed to exercise, publickly, the functions of their religion; 
in consequence of which, like the persecuted Arians, they 
fled to rocks and precipices,] secretly excavating tM 
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most inaccessible caverns, and ascending to tlieir subterra¬ 
neous shrines by small, winding staircases concealed from 
the most prying observation. This result of their labour 
and piety remains among the few things which the Rus¬ 
sians have not found it easy to destroy; offering one of the 
most singular curiosities in the Crimea; and to all appear¬ 
ance, being suspended like a .Martin’s nest upon the face of 
a lofty precipice beneath stupendous rocks. 

VT e now came to the iowtr verge of some steep cliffs, and 
beheld on the summit, the walls of Dsehoufoutkale." In a 
recess, upon our right hand, appeared the cemetery, or 
“field of dead ,” belonging to the Karaite Jews. Nothing 
could he imagined more calculated to inspire holy medita¬ 
tion. It was a beautiful grove, filling a chasm of the moun¬ 
tains, rendered dark by the shade of lofty trees and over¬ 
hanging roekg. A winding path conducted through this 
solemn scene. Several tombs of white marble presented a 
fine contrast to the deep green of the foliage, and some 
female figures in white veils were offering pious lamenta¬ 
tions over the graves. An evening or a morning visit to the 
sepulchres of their departed friends, is, perhaps, the only- 
airing in which the Jewish women indulge themselves, as 
they seldom leave their houses ; and in this respect their 
customs are similar to those of Tartars and Turks.* If the 
belief these nations entertain, that the souls of the dead 
hover about their earthly tabernacles and hold communion 
with the living, could be admitted hy the followers of 
Christ, it would not be possible to direct the human mind to 
any exercise more consWktory, or more sublimely affecting; 
I never saw Mohammedans or Jews so circumstanced, with¬ 
out feeling something very like a wish to share at least with 
them this article of their faith. 

The ascent from the ceinetry to the fortress, although 
short was so steep, that we were foreed to alight from out- 
horses, and actually climb to the gateway. Several slaves 
however, busied in conveying water upon the backs of as¬ 
ses, passed us itt their way up. The spring which supplies 
them is below in the defile; and a very copious reservoir, 
ent in the rocks above is prepared for the use of the colony. 

* This tittle valley of Jchoshaphat is so highly valued by the Jews that, 
whenever the ancient khans wished to extort from them a present, or to 
raise a voluntary contribution, it was sufficient to threaten them w ith 
the extirpation of those sacred trees, under the plausible pretence Of 
w-autiog fuel or timber.” Pallas’s, Traveler^. If. p. 35. 

Ff 
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As we passed the gateway, and entered the town, we were 
met by several of the inhabitants. Colonel Dunant inquir¬ 
ed for a Jew of his acquaintance, one of the principal peo¬ 
ple in the place. We were conducted to his house, and 
found him at noon sleeping on his divan. He rose to re¬ 
ceive us, and presently regaled us with various sorts of con- 
feetionary, among which were conserved leaves of roses, 
and preserved walnuts; also eggs, cheese, eold pies and 
brandy. A messenger was dispatched for the rabbi, whom 
he invited to meet us, and who soon after made his appear¬ 
ance. This man was held in very high consideration by 
them all, and with good reason; for he was exceedingly 
well informed, and had passed a public examination with 
distinguished honour in Petersburgh, after being sent for 
expressly by the empress Catherine. We were highly'in- 
terested by their conversation, as well as by the singularity 
of having found one Jewish settlement, perhaps the only 
one upon earth, where that people exist secluded from the 
rest of mankind, in the free exercise of their ancient cus¬ 
toms and peculiarities.* The town contains about twelve 
hundred personsof both sexes, and not more than two hun¬ 
dred houses. The Tartars left here a stately mausoleum, 
erected for (lie daughter of one of their khans, now a 
ruin. The principal part of each dwelling belongs to the wo¬ 
men; but every master of a family lias his own private 
apartment, where he sleeps, smokes, and receives his friends. 
The room in which we were entertained was of this descrip- 
! ion : it was filled with manuscripts, many in the hand-wri¬ 
ting of our host; others by those of his children ; and all 
in very beautiful Hebrew characters. The Karaites deem 
it an act of piety to copy the Bible, or eopious commenta¬ 
ries-upon its texts, once in their lives. All their manu¬ 
script copies of the Old Testament began with the book of 
Joshua; and even the most ancient didnotcontain the Pen¬ 
tateuch. That part of i he Bible was kept apart, but on¬ 
ly iu a printed version for the use of schools.! In the syn- 

* ,It seems singular that such fortresses should have been possessed by 
such a people; yet in Abyssinia the Falasha appear similarly situated; 
and Jackson mentions a Jcw^s Rock in Morocco.” ffeber's J\fS. Jour¬ 
nal 

f The reason given by the rabbi for the omission of the books of Moses 
in tlicir manuscript copies was, that the Peutateuch being in constant use 
for the instruction of their children, it was reserved apart, that the vhoTe 
volume might not be liable to .the injuries it would thus sustain. 
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agogues, with the exception of the books of Moses, every 
thins.was in manuscript. The rabbi asked if we had any 
of the Karaite sect in England—a question we feonld not 
answer, lie said there were few in Holland : and, 1 believe 
as a sect it is very rare. These Jews call themselves Kakai. 
The etymology of the name is uncertain. The difference 
between (heir ereed and that of Jews in general, according 
to the information received from tjie rabbi, consists in a re¬ 
jection of the Talmud; a disregard to every kind of tradi¬ 
tion ; to all rabbinical writings or opinions; all marginal 
interpolations of the texts of scripture; and, in a measure 
of their rule of faith by the pure letter of the law. They 
pretend to have the text of the Old Testament iu its most 
genuine state. Being desirous to possess one of their Bi¬ 
bles, the Rahbi, xvho seemed gratified by the interest we 
betrayed, permitted me to purchase a beautiful manuscript 
copy written upon vellum, about four hundred years old; 
but having left this volume in the Crimea, to he forwarded 
by way of Petershurgh, it was never afterwards recovered. 
It began like the others which were shown to us, with the 
book of Joshua. 


Hie character of the Karaite Jews is directly opposite 
to that which is generally attributed to their brethren in 
other countries; being altogether ivithout reproach. Their 
huncsty is proverbial in the Crimea; and the word of a Ka¬ 
raite is considered equal to a bond. Almost all of them 
arc engaged iu trade or manufacture. VVe were surprised 
to see vine leaves sold in the streets, particularly as they 
arc abundant iu the country; But this article is iu very 
great demand, to use iu cookery. Their miuced meat is 
rolled up in vine leaies. and sent to table in (he form of sau¬ 
sage ‘. They observe their fasts with the most scrupulous 
riguur, abstaining even from snuff and smoking for twentv- 
jour hours together. In the very earliest periods of Jewish 
history, this sect separated from the main stem. This, at 
least is their own account; and nothing concernin'*- them 
ought to he received from rahbinisis, who hold then? in de¬ 
testation. For this reason, the relations of Leo of Mode¬ 
na, a rabbi of Venice, are not to be admitted. Their schism 
is said to be as old as the return from the Babylonish eapti- 
/bey use very extraordinary care in the education 
of their children, who are taught publickly iu the syna¬ 
gogues; and in this respect the Tartars are'not deficient. 
1 rarely entered a lartar village ia the day-time without 
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seeing; the children assembled in some publick place, receiv¬ 
ing their instruction from persons appointed to superintend 
the care of their education; reciting with audible voices 
passages from the korun; or busied in copying manuscript 
levsmis placed before them. drejs of the Karaites 

differs little from that worn by the Tartars. All of then?, 
of tyhatsoever age, suffer their hoards, to grow ; but amopg 
Tartars the beard is a distinction of age, the young men 
wearing only whiskers. The Karaites wear also a very 
lofty thick felt cap, faced with wool,,which is heavy, a!® 
keeps the head very hot. The Turks, and Armenians of- 
|en do the same; and in warm climates tli^aprecaution.seems 
a preservative against the dangerous consequences which 
result from obstructed perspiratiou. 

From this interesting colony we returned, by a different 
road along the tops of the mountains, to Baktebeserai ;* 
concerning which place I hope not to have omitted any thing 
the reader might deem worthy of his attention. 

* “ Batchiserai is entirely inhabited by Tartars, Jews, and Armenia#, 
and is the most populous place we saw in the Crimea. It has several mosqjh 
besides a very fine one in the seraglio, with two minarets the mark of rap 
alty. There are some decent cutlers’ chops, and sotoe manufactories of 
felt carpets, and one of red and yellow leather. The houses are almost 
universally of wood and ill-baked bricks, with wooden piazzas and shefcin^ 
roofs of red tile* There is a new cliureh dedicated to St. George; fiat tliejnwi 
striking feature is the palace, which, though neither large nor regular, 
ct, by the picturesque style of its architecture, its carving and gilding, it# 
Arabick and Turkish inscriptions, and the fountains of beautiful water io 
every court interested me more than lean express. The apartments, ex¬ 
cept the hall of justice, are low and irregular- In one are a number of 
had paintings, representing different views of Constantinople; and, to raj 
Surprise, birds were pictured flying, in violation of the Mohammedan 
prohibition to paint any animal. It is kept in tolerable repair; and thedi* 
vans in the best rooms* are still furnished with cushions. One apartment* 
which was occupied by the empress Catherine, is fitted up in a paltry ball¬ 
room manner, with chandeliers, &c. and forms an exception to the gen* 
ord! style. The harem is a mean building, separated, from the otbit 
apartments by a sm^U arched garden, and containing a kitchen, with aXi 
or eight small and mean bed-rooms, each of which(as we were told by our 
guide, w ho w as sr’Je'fr, and remembered it iri the time of the khfins) vil 
usually occupied by two ladies. In the garden is a large and delightful ki¬ 
osk, surrounded by .lattice-work, with a divan round the inside, the- cen¬ 
tre paved with marble, and, fur pi shed with a fountain. Tho word serai 
or seraglio, which is given to this range of buildings, seems, in the Tufc* 
tajr and Turkish language, to answer to all the significations of our Engflw 
word court', being applied indifferently to the yard of an inn, or the art’ 
closure of a palace.” Jfeber 9 s J\IS. JouniQl. 
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FROM THE CAPITAL OF THE CRIMEA TO THE HERACLE" 
OTICK CHERSONESUS. 

Tarantula Spider—Departure from Backtcheserai—Ctenus 
of Strabo — Aktiar—Caverns of Inkerman—Mephitick 
Air—Cippus of Theagenes—Ancient Geography, and 
Antiquities of the Minor Peninsula — Eupatorium-Cker- 
sonesus—Purthenium of Formaleoni—Monastery of St. 
George — Balaclava—Genoese Fortress—Geology of the 
Crimea—Remarkable Phenomena—Form of an ancient 
Greek Town—Manners of the People. 

TTPON our arrival at the house where we had lodged, 
we found the servant endeavouring to secure a very- 
large Tarantula, which he had caught in one of the out¬ 
houses. Some utility may follow even our imperfeet en¬ 
tomological researches, if they cause future travellers to 
avoid the dangerous consequences of an attack from such 
animals. Observations more at large will be found in a 
preceding chapter ;* nor would the subject have been again 
introduced, but with a view to contradict notions propaga¬ 
ted concerning the harmless nature of these animals. Both 
from my own experience, and the very extensive knowledge 
of professor Pallas, I am authorized to assert, that in warm 
countries the wounds they occasion sometimes prove fatal. 
The amputation of the part affected was the only method 
ef saving our soldiers in Egypt who had been bitten by the 
scorpion ; and Pallas had noticed the most dangerous con¬ 
sequences from the attacks of the Scolopendra, tire Phulan- 
gium, and the Tarantula. 

The evening after we descended from the fortress belong¬ 
ing to the Jewish colony, we left Baktcheserai, and reached 
the great bay of Aktiar, upon which place the Russians, in 
the time of Catherine the Second, bestowed the fantastiek 
name of Sebastopole. We had a passage of about two versts 
to make across the water to the town. Prince Viazemskoy, 
the goveruour, had slationed a sentinel with a boat, who 

* See pp. 289—291, of this volume, 

Ffa 
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♦ojil ns lie hail waited four days in expectation of our com¬ 
ing; and, according to the orders he had received, a gun 
was fired, to give notice to the garrison of our an ival. The 
great bay of Aktiar also bears tlie name of The Roads ; and 
here the Russian fleet is frequently at anchor. It is the Cte- 
nus of Strabo*. The harbour, upon which the town of Aktiar 
was built about twenty years ago, has been appropriated to 
the reception of Russian ships of war. There are other/ 
ports, such as the Careening Bay, the Bay of Quarantine, 
&c. The Crimea does not afford timber for building ships, 
although there is always a sufficient supply for repairs. The 
fleets of the world mightride secure, and have convenient 
aqehorage, in the great harbour; aud in any of the ports, 
vessels find from twenty one to seventy feet depth of water, 
and good anehorage. To the Russian navy it is one of their 
most important possessions; yet such was the surprising 
ignorance or carelessness of their government, that for some 
time after the capture of the Crimea the advantagesof this, 
place w ere not discovered. The plan of the harbour some, 
what resembles that of Malta.f 

Aktiar contains two churches, one of w hich is a handsome 
burbling. The principal street is broad, anil the stairs of 
the quay are spacious and magnificent. For the rest, with 
the exception of its magazines and barracks, it ran boast 
only a few shops.f Other objeets demand the attention of 
the traveller, and call for ail his activity. Landing at 
Aktiar, he arrives in the very centre of some of the most 
interesting antiquities of the Crimea. The country included 
withal the is/hmus formed by the principal harbour of Ak¬ 
tiar, or iukerman, that is to say, by the Vtenns of Strabo, 

* St cab, Geog. lib. vii. 

t Hml the English fleet made $ visit to Aktiar during thq expedition li? 
Egypt, which I have reason to believe was a part of the instructions given 
to the commander in chief, tluy might have struck a blow which would 
have prevented ail the subsequent treachery experienced from Russia, 
:.lmObt without firing a gun : such was, at that time, the state of the penin¬ 
sula. I presented, both Ip the British auibassndour in Constantinople, and 
♦0 loiil Keith, an accurate survey of the coast, with all the soundings ip the 
ports of Aktiar, and the entrance to the roads; as well as the situation 
and quality of the magazines, artillery, and storehouses, This doeum$»f 
~was confided to my care bv one who wished well jto the British interest; 
pnd 1 brought it from the Crimea at the hazard of my life. Such a stroke 
at that time had been amply merited 00 the part of Russia ; but the affair* 
in Eg; ]>t did not terminate soon enough to allow’ of its being carried into 
effect. I have therefore deposited the papers in the admiralty offic^ jhd 
*nlv engraved the principal chart as a «©m muni cation fop the subjeSf ef 
these pages. - z 
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and the port of Balaclava or Portia Symholoruih is the 
IIeraolbotiok Cheusonesus, so accurately described by 
that author as a portion of the Peninsula major, or Tauhi- 
ca Cheusonesus. On this small district stood the cities 
of the old and new Chersonesus, and Eupatorimn; the 
Temples of Diana, and promontory Parthenmni, celebrated 
by the story of Iphigenia; the famous Chersonesian Mole ; 
with numerous ramparts, tombs, canals, and other works, 
the memory of which historians preserve, but the last tra¬ 
ces of whose magnificence the Russians daily labour to an¬ 
nihilate. 

Prince Viazemskoy had prepared apartments for us in a 
palace belonging to the crowu, similar to that already not iced 
at Stara Grim f but there was at that time resident in Aktiar* 
a countryman of ours in the Russian service, an illiterate 
man, whose vUnity we found would be piqued if we did not 
take up our abode with him. He was originally employed 
as servant to the astronomer in Cooke’s second voyage; and 
by the powerful interest made in his behalf, by professor 
Pallas and other persons of high respectability, obtained 
the command of an expedition "to the northwest coast of 
America, of which Sailer has published a narrative. He 
had the rank of commodore; and his claim as a country- 


" Aktiar, so call,-it, from its taliite rocks. The otd town stood, as we 
were told, on the north of the harbour, where there are no remains of 
any eonsenuence No vessels are built here, as the timber must all be 
Boated down the Bog or Dneiper. A regulation had been made prohibit- 
ing merchant vessels the entrance into the hubour, unless in positive dis- 
tres^; a strange way of proceeding, when compared with the generai 
policy bf European governments. 'Hie reason assigned was the embez¬ 
zlement oj the publtc.k stores , which were sold to the merchants by the go¬ 
vernment oncers, almost without shame. The effect has been to check 
entirely the prosperity of the town, and to raise every foreign comraodftv 
to a most extravagant price. Even provisions cannot be brought, by sea 
without a specialhcence. This information I derived from the port admi¬ 
ral limn It, kuf, aiu * fr ? ,n an English officer in the Russian service. The 
natural advantages of the harbour are truly surprising; and the largest 
vossdsl". within a cabin’s length of the shore. The harbour is divided 
mto three coves, affording shelter in every v.imUnd favourable situations 
for repairs, bulining, kc. On a tongue of high land, between tlm two 

ah! • kTh C Z VU ’ “t!" 1 “• " ml storehouses, ami ou tb.- opposite 

auk is the town. 1 he principal m ol the harbour runs east*and is ter- 
Miniated In the valley and little l iver of Ink-r,nan. There : r sonic for- 
midable hatlcnes and the mouth of the harbour is very easy of defence' 
i In old and unserviceable cannon are broken iuto small pieces, by beins 
1 msrd to a great height, and suffered to fall on a bed of masoury ; and then 

lilack Sencn,tT‘l ^r' ’ l ° . t0 l,c llew c,lst - To build a ship in {to! 

BU k Seacosts halt as much again as to construct it at Cronstadt, the wood 
tomiug Inan so great a distance,” ik/ftr's MS. Jottrwl, ™ 
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mail, added to his other pretensions, induced us to accept 
bis offers of accommodation. We had reason afterwards 
to regret our folly; for, in addition to the privations we 
endured beneath iiis roof, we found ourselves thwarted in 
every undertaking by his interference, and very often by 
his actual misrepresentations to the governour and police 
officers. He would not allow the prince to grant us permis¬ 
sion for the removal of any article of antiquity we had pur¬ 
chased, although they were all condemned to serve as build- 
ing materials ; and we had soon reason to apprehend, that 
we were accompanied, wherever he went, by as dangerous 
a spy as the jealous police of that country could possibly 
place over us. The room allotted to our use was a kind of 
astichamber, destitute even of the meanest article of furni¬ 
ture, in which we slept upon the bare floor; nor should we 
have hoticed the rigour of our fare, if it had not born the 
respectable name of English hospitality. 

The prince prepared his shallop for us on the next day, 
tyith twelve oars, to visit the ruins and caverns of Inker- 
man,* at the extremity of the principal harbour. This com¬ 
modore and the metropolitan bishop accompanied us. Be¬ 
fore we reached Inkerman, some very remarkable excava; 
tions appeared in the rocks by the side of the bay, which 
were visible at a considerable distance. Upon examina¬ 
tion, they proved to be chambers with arched windows, eut 
in the solid stone with great care and art. The bishop re- 
presenteij them to have been the retreats of Christians in 
the earliest ages. But to give an idea of what we saw at 
Inkerman would baffle every effort of pen or pencil. The 
rocks all round the extremity of the harbour are hewn into 
ehapels, monasteries, cells, sepulehres, and a variety of 
works whieh confound and astonish the beholder. A river 
flows here into the bay, after leaving, perhaps, the most 
beautiful valley in Europe. At the mouth of this river, the 
remarkable antiquities are situated, whieh it is my present 
endeavour to describe, the excavations appearing on both 
sides of it. Those which first appear to persons approach-, 
ing From Aktair are on the south side, and have been con¬ 
verted into magazines for holding gunpowder. It was wjth 
sjreat difficulty we could prevail upon the sentinels to suf- 
ter us to enter the caves in which the ammunition is kept. 
These eaves seem to have constituted an entire monastery; 

* In Kerman 1 , aeeonBng to Pallas,- means; the Town of CaveiV «V 
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as the roplt has bepn so wonderfully perforated, tiptf it now 
nxhibits'achnrch, with several chambers and long passa¬ 
ges leading off* in various directions. Passing along these, 
the fine pruspiect of the valley of Inkerman is seen through 
the wide, open arches, together with heaps of ruins on the 
opposite side of (lie river. The principal cavern appears 
to have been the church. We found several stone coffins eilt 
in the rock, which had been laid open; and we noticed some 
Greek inscriptions above them, but the characters were too 
faint and imperfectly engraven, to he legible. The difficulty 
of copying or deciphering them was increased by the obscu¬ 
rity which prevailed. It was now evening; ai d night com¬ 
ing on, the full moon rose in great splendour overr the long 
vatlejr of Inkerman, and presented a landscape, through 
the arches of these gloomy caverns, which, perhaps, it is 
not possible for imagination to conceive. On the opposite 
side of the river the excavations were still more frequent,and 
somewhat more distant from the hay. Crossing an ancient 
bridge,whose fair proportioned arch and massive superstruc¬ 
ture indicated masonry of some remote age, we found the 
caverns so numerous as to occupy one entire side of a moun¬ 
tain, on the summit of which were the towers and battle¬ 
ments of a very large fortress, supposed to have belonged 
to the Genoese, but, perhaps, originally a part of the forti¬ 
fications erected by Diophantus, one of the generals of 
Mitliradalcs. From the appearance of the staircases 
whi«i» conduct to it, and which lead also to the very eav- 
•rns before mentioned, it is evident that a fortress was 
erected there ever since the excavations were first made, 
whatever the date of their origin may be. Several chapels, 
together with the remains of stone sepulchres which Seem 
to have contained the bodies of distinguished persons, are 
among these chambers, now' tenanted by Taitars and their 
goats. The stone coffins serve as drinking-troughs for the 
cattle; and the altars, once perfumed with incense, are now 
hlthv receptacles for dung and mud. Fallas, who had paid 
considerable attention to the subject, believed ail these re¬ 
mains, whether of buildings or excavated chambers, to have 
originated in a settlement of Arians, who, when ('hristiao- 
ity met with general persecution, tied to these rocks, and 
furtihed themselves against the barbarian inhabitants of 
thepennisuia. Similar works are fiund in other parts of 
the Crimea, particularly' at Schulu ami JIankoup ; also in 
J faly. and other parts of Europe; and they have generally 
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been attributed to the labours of those early Christian*.whs 
fled from persecution. The air of Inkerman is unwhole¬ 
some during the months of summer and autumn ; and this 
may be said, in some degree, of the whole peninsula. Even 
the inhabitants are afflicted with frequent fevers; but 
strangers rarely escape. The tertian fever is the most 
common. In the autumn it is very difficult to avoid this dis¬ 
order, particularly at Akmetehet, Aktiar, Koslof, Sudak, 
and Karasuhazar. Baktcheserai is the most healthy situa¬ 
tion, because a constant current of air passes through the 
defile in which it is situated, and the water is excellent.* 

After returning from our excursion to Inkennau, we en¬ 
deavoured to investigate the ancient geography of the He- 
racleotick peninsula. It was a work of some difficulty: yet 
the materials, indeed, were ample. The ruins, as they still- 
existed, with the assis'ance of Strabo, and an accurate sur¬ 
vey of the country, might he deemed sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose; but the insurmountable difficulties created by the bar¬ 
barity of the Russians were very intimidating. When they 
settled in the country, the remains of the city of Chersoueaw 
were so considerable, that all its gates were standing. Tbgffi 
they sron demolished; and proceeding in their favodnl* 
employmentof laying waste, they pulled down, broke, Ju¬ 
ried, and destroyed whatever they could find which mi'»ht 
serve to illustrate its former history; blowing up its aneiest 
foundations; tearing open tombs; overthrowing temples; 
and then removing the masses of stone and marble to Ak¬ 
tiar, exposed them to sale, by cubick measure, to serve as 
materials in building. If the Archipelago should falltn- 
der the dominion of Russia, the fine remains of aneiest 
Greeee will be no more; Athens will be rased, and not a 
stone be left to mark where the city stood. Turks are men 

* Ill consequence either of the visit to Inkerman, or the air of Aktiar, t 
caught a violent ’tertian fever, which afflicted me during all the jotting 
along the south coast: and I afterwards observed at Akmetehet, that it was 
not possible to walk in the town without meeting persons labouring under 
similar disorder. The pale Peruvian bark has very little effect in rCfl^r 
▼ingthe complaint; but the red bark soon cures it; ami the last paroxjP* 
is generally followed by a scalding eruption on the lips. This symptojfr 
as an index of returning health, is always hailed by the inhabitants, wno> 
when they perceive it, congratulate the invalid upon the speedy prospect 
of his recovery. But as the poor, and even many of the rich, are un|We 
to procure the bark, these fevers often generate dropsical habits, and w*, 
come fatal. There is not a single apothecary in the Crimea. Medicine 
is, therefore, little known: except those remedies to which the Tatars 
have recourse; which, with the exception of a few herbs, consist chifffif* 
as in ail barbarous countries, in charms and superstitious practices. 
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of taste and science, in comparison with Russians. Among 
other interesting antiquities, which the latter had removed 
from the ci'y oi Chersoiir,us, was a beautiful bas-relief, of 
white marble, exhibiting sculpture equal in perfection to 
some ofthe most admired productions of the art. It, had 
closed (he entrance to the tomb of a philosopher by the name 
ofTheagenes. Any of 1 he inhabitants of Atkiar might 
have purchased it, together with a ton-weight besides of 
other stones, for a single rouble. Tons the sale was pro¬ 
hibited, because we were strangers; and worse than all, we 
were Englishmen. Commodore Billings particularly in¬ 
sisted, (hat the consequences would be serious if it reached 
the ears of (he emperour that Englishmen were allowed to 
remove any thing of this description : so the Cippus of i'kea- 
genes was left to its fate. Asa bas-relief, ii represented 
Theogenes and his wife. The drapery of these,-ligurea 
beautifully displayed the perfection to which the ae^L 
sculpture had attained among the inhabitants, and tbe.-abj/S} 
illustrated and confirmed the text of Pliny.* Xhe pinion - 
pher held in his left hand a scroll, in form and size resem¬ 
bling the manuscripts found in Pompeii. His feet were 
bound in sandals. His wife, in a Grecian haliil. wore a long- 
robe which fell negligently in folds to the ground. They 
both appeared in the prime of life, and below them ap¬ 
peared the following inscription: 

OEArENRJXPHITIilNOS • KAI 
HTYNHAYTOY * O YAHIA • MA 
KAPiAETfl.N^EK-NBXAIPE 

Prom the style of the inscription, the late professor Per¬ 
son affirmed that the date of it might have been at least two 
hundred years prior to Christianity. I was afterwards con¬ 
ducted to the sepulchre from the mouth of which they had 
^removed this marble. It was a family vault, hewn in the 
rock on the outside of the w alls of the ancient city of Cher- 
ysonesus.f Within were recesses for the bodies of the dead. 
'When it was opened, the soldiers found the bones still in a 

* “ Pracipui nitoris says the historian, speakit ;- of Heraclea Cher- 
sonesus, which had formerl? horn the name of ’-iegariee, “in Mo eo 
tracti/, curloiltCit Gracia moribus* PUn. Hist. lib. is.” 

, it, A line from the Hecuba of Euripides [Edith Porsoni ] with the foP 
omhg uote of the editor, ia ray authority tor writing Cherttneius instead 
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state of preservation, * and they scattered them amons the 
ruins. There were many other sepulchres of the same kind 
on the side of the rock in which this appeared, hewn in the 
same manner, and elosed by a large stone. Thus, evi¬ 
dently, the custom of the Chersonesus, was to bury, and 
not to burn, the dead. With the single exception of the 
vase found at Yenikale, we observed no where in the Cri¬ 
mea either ashes, urns, or other proof of bodies consumed 
by fire. 

If the reader would follow me in the tour of the Hera- 
eleotiek peninsula, it is necessary that he should have the 
maps, which I have caused to be engraved, constantly in his 
hand. Leaving Aktiar, and following the coast westward, 
we passed the bay in which the Russian artillery is sta¬ 
tioned. Then, arriving upon the bay for the quarantine, bo 
its western side appeared the ruins and sepulchres of a town 
perfectly distinet from that of Chersonesus, and which an¬ 
swers the situation assigned by Strabo to Eupatorium,}>uill 
by Diophantus. His observations state, that the promontory 
on which the town stood, inclining towards the city, at the 
distance of fifteen stadia, formed a considerable bay, bejonil 
which was the Ctenus, and that the inhabitants built a mole 
across, which united the two towns.t The remains of the 
mole are yet visible, and the distance, allowing for every 
stadium an English furlong,! is precisely that which he 
describes. A place for the quarantine is now built upon that 
bay, and divides Eupatorium from Chersonesus; for inline- 

of Cherrottesus, although in opposition to the received text of almost eraj 
Greek aud Latin author. 

*'Of 'nip«tg/r#y XtgTWfTlefr TTKaikau V. 8. 

tc Aldus et Codioes sed alteram forraam prteuntilws BecU 

et Brunckio, reposui. Iterum v. 33. I'm tmsTc Kigromri*. 

* This has Been the case in some Grecian sepulchres, perhaps eTCftd 
more ancient dale, that [ hare seen opened. * 

f Strab. lib. vii. p. 450. edit. Oxon. 

4 As this rule is generally admitted, and will be adopted thKWghwt 
this work, it may be proper to insert the following passage, concerning the 
Stadium, from Casaubon’s Commentary upon Strabo, as given in tfc 
Notes to the Oxford edition, p. 467. u Stadium, inquit Plinius, lib. |i «- 
23, centum viginti qmnque noutrat, ejficit passus. Quod si est, neaeUf 
e«t miliare unum stadia efficere oeto. Plutarchus in Gracchis, p. 838 
I. edit 1^. Furt. to fk : kt& <mJ'eev oxw ei'rcaa : atquc hse 4* 

mensione usi sunt Plinius, Livius, ut alibi docuimus, et Dionysius Balior* 
naesensis, atque alii. Polybius quoque, libro tertio, inquit, 

****** ownpdorrxt KXTei pt*JW«c oar®' 'Pu/xstiov WijutXJSt. 
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dialely after passing the quarantine, appears the promon¬ 
tory on which stood the city of Chersonesos, now covered 
by its rnins. Oh its eastern side, below the ancient walls of 
the town, are the sepulchres of the Chersonesians, in great 
number, ranged in very regular order. The plain between 
Chersortesus and Bupatorium is also Covered by ruined 
buildings; and to the s'omii of the former city, at’the dis¬ 
tance or a Verst behind the promontory, upon an eminence, 
is a tumulus of a size so remarkable, that it cannot fail to 
attract notice. Immediately after passing the promontory 
of Bupatorium, towards the east, begins 1 li e Ctenus, or 
harbour of] nkerman; the entrance to which constitutes 
Tke Roads of Jlktiav, and which exactly corresponds with 
the account given by Strabo. The old walls, both of the 
town of Chersonesus and Of the buildings which it con¬ 
tained, arc extremely thick, being in fact all of them dou¬ 
ble ; that is to say, having a shell on each side construo-ted 
with immense masses of stone, and the interval between the 
two filled with a cement containing fragments of pottery 
and other coarse materials. Earthenware seemed to have 
been in great abundance: not only as it was employed 
among the materials for building, but because the ground 
was covered with fragments of broken vessels. Two strong 
towers, one of which stood contiguons to the bav, were en¬ 
tire ill 1794. • . 


In the year 1794 was also found, about three feet Imlo-w 
the surface of the soil, a large slab of white marble, con¬ 
taining an inscription so imperfectly preserved, that it is 
not possible to offer auy tolerable copy; but it is in the I)o- 
rick dialect, and seems to commemorate the gratitude of a 
people to a citizen or magistrate for the introduction of 
vineyards. 1 he original stone is still in the possession of 
admiral Wilson, at Aktiar. 

From the little harbour lying between the cities of Clier- 
sonesus and Enpatorium, an artificial canal, winding round 
towards the walls of the former, and hewn in the rock, vet 
remains very entire. It was calculated to admit small ves¬ 
sels within the suburbs of the city. Towards the extremi- 
Bni ,tU " 0W although the fishing-boats of the inhabit- 

r a s :‘ r-r n i m ° uth : * ^ ^ s” s ays strabo,* 

is the temple of a virgin, a certain demon, from nhom 
also the promontory is named, a hundred stadia farther on. 


•Slvsb.Ceog. Hb.vii. p. 446. ed. Oxon. 

Of 
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atjd called Parthenium ; having tlie fane of the demon, and 
her image. Between the city and the promontory are three 
ports.” 'Taking, therefore,this clue, and following the coast, 
the three harbours mentioned by Strabo will be found tii 
occur very regularly; but it is not so easy to determine 
the particular promontory on which the shrine and statue of 
the demon virgin was said to stand. As the coast inclines 
towards the south,a very remarkable black rock advances 
from the cliff into the sea, towards the west, perforated by 
a lofty, natural arch, through which boats may pass. The 
singular appearance of sbch a scene might furnish a basis 
for superstition, and above this rock were the remains of a 
building of au oblong form, constructed with very consid¬ 
erable masses of stone 'placed together without eement- 
Near, were also other mins. Farther on is a promontory 
still more striking, to which Formaleoni* gives the name of 
The Promontory of Parthenium terminating by a perpen- 
dicular precipice of very great height. Then follows the 
bay in which stands the monastery of St. George,in a pic¬ 
turesque and singular situation, so placed among sloping 
rocks as to seem inaccesible. The few monks who reside 
there have formed their little gardens upon terraces one 
above another. If there be any thing Which can strengthen 
Formaleoni’s opinion, it is the circumstance of the founda¬ 
tion of a monastery and chapel so near the spot. The 
early Christians, in the destruction of pagan edifices, almost 
always erected new buildings, sacred to their own religion, 
upon the spot, and often with the materials, of the old. 
The monks of the monastery, in the ground behind their 
chapel, had recently found a small stone column, the shaft 
of which w as seven feet eight inches and a half in length, 
and thirteen inches in diameter. This column, together 
with a few broken slabs of marble; and other antiquities 
discovered there, seem to prove, supposing Formaleoni’s 
position of Parthenium to be correct, ’hat in this situation 
stood the old Cbersonesus, which Strabo, after speaking of 
the new , describes as in ruins, and as occurring after the 
promoutory.t That there is some reason, however, to dis¬ 
sent from the opinion maintained by Formaleoni, will up- 

* Hist. Philos, et Polit. duCoram. &e.dansla Mer Noire. Vec. 8vo. 1789. 

V.pragd S t Tiff .TcAfcSUf KOLl T)tf >Xgctf, 11$' X TXAOJ& 

KU.'TtTXtJU/uiy?. 

“ Inter urbem et promontorium portus suat tres; sequitur yetast* 
Cherroncsus, diruta.” Strab . lib . vii. /». 44$. ffd . 0 * T 9 tu 
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pear in the sequel; as there is a promontory between the 
monastery of 8t. George and the harbour of Balaclava, 
which, independent, of the tradition concerning it, is, per¬ 
haps, more suited to the account Strabo has given of the 
fane of the demon virgin, ag well as to the terrible nature 
of her rites.* It wtlibe noticed in a subsequent account of 
a jqurney we made afterwards along this coast, with Pro¬ 
fessor Pallas, from Balaclava to th,e extreme southwestern 
point of the minor peninsula of Chersonesus. 

The whole of this little peninsula is marked by vestiges 
of ancient buildings. The traces of walls cross it in so many 
directions, that it is impossible to conceive the purposes for 
which they were erected. And if we take into consideration 
the curious remains at Inkerman, the ruins of the cities of 
Eupatorium and Chersonesus, of the fortresses, and, other 
buildings along the coast, at Balaclava, and other parts of 
this small district, we shall certainly not find, in any other 
part of Europe, so much to interest,as well as to confound 
the traveller, in an eqnal extent of territory. From the mo¬ 
nastery of St. George wc returned to Aktiar, having pro¬ 
mised to spend Uie remainder of the day with prince Via- 
aensskoy; who, as there were no post-horses, had kindly 
supplied us with his own ; and whose attentions, during the 
time we remained, demand our acknowledgment. 

Afterwards we set out again, by the common rpad, to Ba¬ 
laclava, with a view to examine that place, and then to tra¬ 
verse the whole coast as far as JUusta ; which journey would 
comprehend not only the finest scenery of the Crimea, but 
also would complete our survey of its southern coast. So 


f “ On that inhospitable jhore,”'says Gibbon, spouting of the Taurica 
Chersiinesns, “Euripides, 'embellishing with'exquisite art the tales of 
antiquity, hasplaced the scene of one of hit. most 'aflfebting tragedies. 
[//>W«n ,a Tmir.l The bloody sacrifices of Diana, the arrivrd of Orestes 
and I ylades, and the triumph of vir tue and religion over savage fiercc- 
nr«, wrve to represent a historical truth,' that the Tam, tU m-htiall 
inhabitant! of the bemamln, mere in some decree recArJmeri A»,» their 
hrntai.munnere, by a gradual, intercourse -u/ith the,Grecian celouit, 
lehy/i fettled along the maritime coast.” This seems to concede moreto 
allegory, than is consistent with the ancient history of the Greek drama ■ 
m which not so much attention was paid to the strict tehour either of 
record or tradition. It u uncertain to which of the heathen goddesses the 
demon arm of Strabo may *e referred. The editor of the Oxford 
htrabo [p. *46. tn .ybt.J suspects that she wa? ef Soytliian origin. Her 
image was believed to have fallen from heavem Orestes carried it Sato 

SriMiec' ftftlt C TW.?' i» e Stat “ e ' * ccord j n S t0 0viJ . remained. Tn the 
Imlpjagc or the Tauri, lrer earliest votaries, she was called OcsiIocIk 
Oral calls her oarstsa n I4 . - T.pist. I, Ex. Pont, lib, i, ™ . 
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much has been said by travellers of the famous valley tf 
Baidar, that the vale of Balaclava, which is hardly surpass¬ 
ed by any prospect ia the Crimea, has hitherto escaped 
notice. Yet the wild, giganlick landscape, which, towards 
its southern extremity, surrounds the town ; its mountains; 
its ruins, and its harbour; the houses covered by vines and 
flowers, and overshadowed by the thick foliage of mulberry 
and walnut trees, make it altogether enchanting. The ruins 
at Balaclava point out the nAAAKiON of Strabo ; whence 
some believe it derived its present name. Others, and per¬ 
haps with more reason, suppose the name to have had a 
Genoese origin ; and derive it from Bella Clava, the beauti¬ 
ful Port. Its harbour is certainly the xtmboat.N aimhn, 
Fortus Symbolorum ; the characteristick entrance to whieh 
Strabo so accurately describes.* Nothing can equal the 
fidelity with which he has laid down the coast of the Crimea; 
a circumstance whieh may, perhaps, be- attributed to the 
place of his nativity, Amasia; whose situation enabled him 
to acquire familiar knowledge of the shores of the Euxiae. 
In his account of the Archipelago and Mediterranean, al¬ 
though always an accurate writer, he by no means evinces 
the same degree of precision. According to him*the port 
of Balaclava, together with the Ctenus, or harbour of In- 
kerroan, constituted, by their approach, an isthmus, of forty 
stadia, or five miles; which, ;vilh a wall, fenced in the mi¬ 
nor peninsula, having within it the city of Chersonesui-t 
The watt we ibun'J afterwards with professor Pallas, and 
its extent agreed very well with Strabo’s account. 

The port of Balaclava is certainly one of the most re¬ 
markable in the Crimea. From the town it appears like 
one of the smallest of our northern lakes’ landlocked by high 
precipitous mountains. Though its entrance is so narrow 
that ships can hardly find a passage, yet it affords excellent 
anchorage and security in all weather from the dreadful 
storms of the Black Sea. Ships of war, of any burden, 
may find sufficient depth of water, and asafe asylum there. 
The heights around it are the first objects described by ves¬ 
sels in saiiiog from Constantinople. But if any illfated 
mni ner, driven by tempests, sought a shelter in the port 
of Balaclava, during the reign of Paul, he was speedily 

* Kx} mt' etin-iiv, Kt/xnr rre. ttc/xc?. Et p 06 t banc portus an gusto introitu 
Strab. lib. rii p. 446. ed. Oxon. 

| Strab, lib, vii. p. 44<b ed. Oxon. 
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tlriren out again, or sunk by an enemy as inhospitable as the 
wind or the waves. The inhabitants had small pieces of 
artillery stationed on the heights, with the most positive 
orders, from that insane tyrant, to fire at any vessel who 
should presume to take refuge there. The town is at pre¬ 
sent colonized by Greeks from the Morea: a set of daring 
pirates, to whom the place was assigned by the late empress, 
fur the services they rendered in her last war with the Turks. 
We found the inhabitants of Misitra, Corinth, of the isles of 
Cephalonia,Zantc, &c. living without any mixture of Tar¬ 
tars or Russians, according to the manners and customs of 
their own country. We were treated by them as I had rea¬ 
son to think we should be, with every degree of politeness 
and hospitality. The paroxysms of the fever I had caught 
in the bad air of lnkerman, perhaps increased by constant 
fatigue of mind and body, might have induced many a worthy 
landlord to have, denied me admission to his house, through 
fear of communicating the plague to his family; hut the 
brave Spartan Feoclosia ,* with whom we lodged at Balac¬ 
lava, not only received me, but attended me with all the 
solicitude of a Samaritan. We arrived by moonlight: his 
house was beautifully situated upon a rock near the harbour. 
The variety of different nations which are found in the 
Crimea, each Iivingas if in a country of its own, practising 
its peculiar customs, and preserving its religious rites, is one 
of the circumstances which renders the peninsula interest¬ 
ing to a stranger. At Baktcheserai, Tartars and Turks; 
upon the rocks above them, a colony of Karaite Jews; at 
Balaclava a hord of Greeks ; an army of Russians at 
Akmetchet; in other towns, Anatolians and Armenians; in 
the steppes, Nagays, Gipsies, and Calmncks; so that in a 
very small district of territory, as in a menagerie, very op¬ 
posite specimens of living curiosities are singularly con¬ 
trasted. Nor is it only with a view to its natural history 
that the traveller finds ample source of instruction; his 
attention is continually diverted from such considerations by 
the antiquities of the country. At Balaclava, they offered 
for sale several Greek coins of uncommon beauty and 
rarity; the most remarkable were of silver. I shall only 

•A corrupt mode of pronouncing Theodosia ns Theodore is often pro 
■ounoed Feodore and Theodorick , Feodorick; Federick and Frederick i 
thus we have the singular derivation of Frederick from Theodore. 

Gga 
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mention those in the margin which, if not unique, are the 
least known.* 

Ou the heights above the mouth of the port, are the ru¬ 
ins of a magnificent, fortress, built by the Genoese when 
they possessed this harbour. The arms of Genoa are up¬ 
on the walls. The mountain on the northeast side is con 
e-red by its mouldering towers, and the rock itself has been 
excavated so as to exhibit stately magazines and chambers, 
the sides of which were lined with coloured stucco. It is 
surprising the inhabitants of Balaclava do not use these 
eaves; for they are very habitable, and the stucco is still 
in the highest preservation. We entered one, which was 
a spacious oblong chamber lined throughout with stacco, 
and somewhat resembling the famous Piscina mirabile, near 
the supposed villa of Lucullus, at Baia, in Italy. We 
eouhl lorm no conjecture for what purpose this place was 
intended, except as a granary or store room ; it bore no 
marks of any aqueous deposit upon its sides, and was at 
the same time dry and in perfect preservation ; therefore 
it could not have served as a reservoir for water. The 
mountains, which surround the port; are of red and white 
marble, full of cracks and fissures; but calculated-for 
ample quarries, if worked beyond the surface. The shore 
is in some parts covered by a fine glittering sand, the'par- 
ticles of which consist wholly of gold-coloured mica, in a 
state of extreme division; making the most beautiful writing 
sand that can be used ; and as it may be obtained in any quan- 
s ity,would answer very well as an article of commerce.There 
has been nothiug of the kind yet Sold by stationers, which 
cun he compared with the sand of Balaclava; for when 
scattered over fresh writing it produces an efleet as if the 

* They were as follow: A silver medal of Heracles, rnscirci sito- 
ni?, to use tlte express words of Pliny concerning the city to which if 
belonged. Heraclea was, according to that author, the nameoflheCHcr- 
-onesian city ; and this- medal exhibits on one sale a bearded head of 
Hercules, covered by t&B lion’s skin, and on the other within an indented 
square, the word HPAKAE1A, with the letters AAM. A second of PH 0 CIs, 6 f 
similar size and workmanship, having on each side a bull’s face, and for 
the re-, erse the head of Apollo, with the letters <K)KI. A third in silvers 
and of the same size, I believe, of Etis. It has on one side an 
Eagle’s head, and for reverse a thunderbolt. The fourth is of still Smaller 
size, and of the same metal; to me unknown. It has on one side « 
scorpion, and on the other, within an indented square, a dolphin. The 
fifth, and last which I shall mention here, was a bronze medal of if/urme- 
talces king of Bosporus, having in front the regalia sent from Rome <W 
his coronation,' with the legend BAS/AEnS POIMHTA-AKOr, and for 
,-e verse the letters MH in a wreath of laurel, 
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ink, Jiad been covered with minute scales of polished gold, 
which it will retain for any number of years. 

The appearance of so much mica might induce an opin¬ 
ion, that a foundation of rocks of a formation anterior to 
those which surround the pbft, cannot be very remote; but 
there is no part of the world where geological phenomena 
are so extraordinary. Pallas often confessed, that in all 
his travels he had never met with similar appearances.* 
It is impossible to conjecture the depth at which the prim¬ 
itive foundation of granite lies; there are no traces of any 
such substance ; not even among the pebbles on the coast. 
The strata of the Crimea have been formed by a process so 
inexplicable, that no attention to their position will afford 
matter for any regular systematiek arrangement. Advanc¬ 
ing from the isthmus of Pereeop, towards the chain of moun¬ 
tains whicli line all the southern coast; the great northern 
plain of the peninsula, consisting of a soft, calcareous de¬ 
posit, by an alternate series of depressed surfaces contin¬ 
ually sinks towards the south. Almost all the principal 
elevations of 'the globe rise from the east, and fall towards 
the west. The declivities of the Crimea, and the precip¬ 
itous sides of its mountains, are all opposed to the south. 
Perhaps a familiar exposition of these geological features 
may he afforded, by saying that the perceptible elevations 
of the peninsula,' visible even in its plains, resemble, by 
their alternate order, the teeth of a saw. 

• The small tract which he published at Petersburg^ in 1796, and 
which he extracted from the journal of his travels in the Crimea in 1794, 
has been before noticed. It is so extremely rare, that the reader will per¬ 
haps be gratified by the insertion of a short extract concerning the Singti- 
Ur'pheoo/nena displayed in the geology of the penfinsula. *• J>an« on pays 
qui a des montagnes si (Hevees, quequelqe part la neige et la glace s*y con- 
wvent pendant tout fete, ,qtii d’ailleurs est isol? par la raer, on devroit, 
scion les loix gone rales de la nature, s*attendre k trouver lea imie a rdrte 
<Je montagnes : les primitives granitiques pour centre d’elevation ; les schie- 
1)8 use a aecondaircs ; etles tertiaireah couches horizontales, melees de pet¬ 
rifactions ; on bien comme eu Sicile,, un noyau ou centre volcanique 
et los couches s^condaires et tertiaives sur lea contours. Mais en Tauride 
0 o’exisie ni I’uti ni 1 # autre de oes arrangements observes dans tous les 
autre* pays d* raoutagne. L’on ne Y(»it» dans 1’escarpement maritime de 
\oute la haute chaine des Alpes de 1 a Tauride rien que des couches s6con- 
daires du dernier ordre, inclines sur l’horizon 4 un angle plus ou moina 
approchant celui de 45 degr£s et presque toutes plus oii moms parallels* 
poshes dans uuc direction! qui varie entre le sud-ouest et le nord-ouest. 
TCflotcs oes couches stmt done couple par la direction de la cote, et on le 
yoit toutes adecouvert eurl’escarpeueut maritimedes montagnes, comme 
le mfiuiUeU d*un litre on les femes d'une biblietk/que/* Tab. de la Taur . 
/>A3,4, 6, 
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Towards the south, its highest mountains are all broken 
off abruptly, as if by the sinking of the main bed in the 
depths of the Black Sea. Towards the north, a tertiary 
deposit of calcareous matter,filled with the remains of sheila, 
extends beyond the Isthmus, even to the Dnieper. Thusthe 
exteriour, or upper strata, of the peninsula, consist of cal¬ 
careous matter, of very recent formation, in whieh there is 
nothing otherwise remarkable, than the proof they afford by 
the remains of marine bodies of the draining of the waters 
from the great plain of Tartary : a subject we shall not now 
further discuss. But the wonder is, that where mountains 
have attained an elevation of abovetwelve hundred feet, no 
trace, either of primitive granite, or as a leader to it, of 
any regular schistose deposit should appear. Beneath these 
enormous, calcareous masses, pillars, if they may be so 
called, of marble, trap, clay, common limestone, and cbis- 
tus, make their appearance in parallel and almost vertical 
veins, propping up the superincumbent strata. Pallas for¬ 
cibly illustrates their position by observing, that they stand 
like books upon the shelf of a library.* These veins alter¬ 
nate with each other; and although they are somewhat in¬ 
clined, leaning from northwest towards the southeast, yet 
their position, in certain instances, is nearly vertical. 
These extraordinary phenomena may be discerned all along 
the southwestern eoast; and that the depth to which they 
extend is very great, is evident from the marble mountains 
of Balaclava, whose precipitous elevation from the sea be¬ 
speaks a corresponding depth below the water. When the 
veins of clay are washed away by the sea, either vast 
chasms are left, or the neighbouring veins fall in; as it 
happened upon the south coast at Kutchuckoy , not long 
ago, when a whole village was buried, which the late em¬ 
press rebuilt at her own expense. In the clay is sometimes 
veined slate, and often blocks of wood, so impregnated with 
bitumen, that it burns like coal. The eoast of Balaclava* 
entirely of marble; more towards the northwest, as at the 
monastery of St. George, it consists of blaek slate; further 
on, the other substances occur, in the order and position al¬ 
ready described. To the north of the coast these veins are 
covered by calcerous matter, extremely full of the remains 
of organized bodies. The extraneous fossils of the Crimea 
are very curious ; many of them relate to animals now un¬ 
known. Of these may be mentioned the Lapis nummulari 
* See the note to p. 331. 
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which i$ very common here, and rare every where else. It 
is found about the pyramids of Egypt, and in some parts of 
France.* The streets of Balaelava, 1 have reason to believe, 
are exactly the sameuow as they were in very ancient time*. 
They resemble what Pompeii would be, if it was .again in¬ 
habited according to its ancient form. The principal street 
of Balaclava is as narrow as that which has been exposed 
at Pompcr'i, and paved in the same manner; only the mate¬ 
rials are variegated red and white marble instead of lava, 
and their appearance proves that the marble of Balaelava 
I s susceptible of a very high polish. The shops are also 
like those of Pompeii, and the inhabitants ail of them 
Greeks. Their uniform adherence to the ancient costume 
of their country, though a little theatrical, supported the 
illusion. They wore helmets; but these being made of 
green and red morocco, and not a little greasy with use, 
might be said to serve rather for a earieature, than a por¬ 
trait of their progenitors. Their market of fruit is a very 
good one; particularly for melons. I went into one of 
their melon shops, which contained about two thousand 
water melons, piled in a regular square mass, selling for 
ten copeeks the dozen; less than a halfpenny each. The wa¬ 
ter melon of the Crimea does not attain halftliesizein which 
it is seen at Naples; but the flavour is nearly as fine. At 
Cherson, which is more to the north, it grows as large as in 
Italy. Vines cover the porticoes of all the doors in Bala¬ 
clava; and go rapid is the growth of that plant, that, in two 
years, if they told ns truth, a vine yielded two bushels of 
grapes. They have no foreign commerce. The rest of their 
shops were appropriated to the sale of the few necessaries 
which the inhabitants require ; w ho seem to lead a very 


Strabo noticed this fossil at the pyramids of Egypt, and we afterwards 
found it there exactly as by him described. He supposed it to bare been 
tormed of the lentils petrified, which was given as food to the workmen 
employed ill building the pyramids. Pallas has attempted to account for 
its origin by an opinion which ia entirely his own. “ I cannot, on this oc- 
casio", omit to express my opinion respecting a fossil, the origin of which 
hHB not hitherto been explored. As its external shells have no orifice 
whatever, and may easily be separated from each other, while its internal 
cellular texture, consisting of annular divisions, and thin lateral scales, lias 
not the least resemblance to the abode of a testaceous animal, but rather 
to the. inner structure of a cuttle fishbone ; I am induced to conjecture 
that the lentttular stones have originated in the shell or bone of a peculiar 
gregarious, species of Doru, or Sepia, which formerly inhabited the deep, 
lias, in process of time, been mixed with the calcareous mire deposited bv 
die sea, and thus at length tu-come completely extinct; so that we posses* 
no account of itsimng state.” Travel*. veL If. p 21 
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idle life, smoking, taking coffee, chewing tobaeeo or opium, 
lounging about the streets, or playing at chess or at 
draughts in the coffee-houses, or before the doors of their 
houses. We observed a game here which was quite new to ss; 
the Greeks called it Mangata ; and 1 have since seen it at 
Constantinople. It is played with a board having two rows 
of parallel partitions, into each of which was placed a cer¬ 
tain number of small shells, such as the natives of Guinea 
use for money.* 

We found it neeessary to leave our carriage at Balaclava 
in order to visit the celebrated valley of Baidar: the pas¬ 
sage to which is performed on horseback, over high moun¬ 
tains, covered with wood to their summits, and, oh that ac¬ 
count, having more of the Appenine than the Alpine cha¬ 
racter. Those which skirt the coast, and which we shall 
presently describe, can be compared to neither. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

FROM THE HERACLEOTICK CIIERSONESUS, ALONG THE 
SOUTH COAST OF THE CRIMEA. 

Valley of Baidar—Domestick habits and Manners at the 
Tartars—Passage of the Merdveen — Ifutehuckoy—rlantt 
and Minerals—The Criu-Motopon— Afoupka — Other 
Villages on the Coast—Country between Kutchuclccyqjd 
Sudack — Vestiges of the Genoese Language—Ruins af a 
Greek Monastery—Mountain JUjnaagh- — Partenit— 
Alusta — Tchetirdagh, or Mons T'rapezus— Shima—tlk 
sition of the Crimean Mountains — Derykeiiy — MaSmem 
Sultan—Return to Acmetchet—Marriage Ceremonfnj 
the Greek Church—Jewish Wedding—Military iwt* 
of the Crimea —Suvarof. 

T HERE is no part of the Crimea which has attracted 
the notice of preceding travellers so much as the,Vsjaj 
ley of Baidar. It lias been described under the pompous ti¬ 
tles of the Tauvick Arcadia , and Crimean Tempe, t with 

..' .i. * .The (fyfiCxaMonetaof'Lmn&nt. 
f See Travels of Lady CraveD, Mr*. Maria Guthrie, he. 
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much warmth of fancy, and, as might he expected, with 
some fallacy of representation. If any attempt is here made 
to digpel the illusion thus excited, itj is because those who 
come after may not.meet with disappointment. “ Even the 
vales of Caucasus,” says Pallas,* “ far surpass this cele¬ 
brated spot,” It will not admit of a comparison with many 
of the beautiful sceneg in Switzerland, nor even with those 
in Norway and Sweden. Avery extensive, cultivated plain, 
surrounded by high mountains, may he considered as one 
of those pleasing prospects w hich call to mind the descrip¬ 
tion given by Johnson of his Abyssinian Vale; but being 
without water as an ornament, must be deemed,deficient in a 
principal object belonging to picturesque scenery. The 
valley itself, abstracting the consideration of the mountains 
around, may be compared to many parts of Britain, parti¬ 
cularly the vales of Kent and Surry. It is rather more 
than ten miles in length, and six in breadth ; so beautifully 
cultivated, that the eye roams over meadows, woods, and 
rich cornfields, enclosed and intersected by green hedges 
and garden plantations.! The villages are neat, and the 
inhabitants healthy. Protected from violent winds, and 
irrigated by clear' streams which fall from the hills im¬ 
perceptibly through the fields, it seemed a happy retreat; 
and our ride through it was very pleasing. The mode of 
enclosure, and the manner of cultivation, resembled those 
* Travel* in the South of Russia, vol. IT. p. 135. 

' ! This famous valley belongs to admiral Mordvinof; but his possession 
was contested when we were there, and the rents were paid to govern¬ 
ment in deposit. Many of the Russian proprietors of the Crime* were 
in tlie same condition, owing to the following circumstances, as they were 
represented tome by a young man, named the Count de Roohfort, who 
was nephew to the duke of Riohtieu. Under the tc'rrours of conquest, the 
Tartar proprietors made little opposition to the grants which -were made 
of tifeir lands i hut now that they are again its some measure restored to 
their rights, such as did not come properly underlie description of - emi¬ 
grants have commenced processes to obtain a reversion of theirforfeitures, 
which was a very unexpected blow to their masters. The Russians since 
the conquest, have established their abominable code of shivery: but not on 
so rigid a footing as in their own country. Two days »,week, we under¬ 
stood from Pallas, is all the work a Tartar ft obliged to do gratis for his 
lord; and the Russians complain heavily of their idleness. The moun¬ 
taineers are almost all either entirely freeholders, or on the footing of the 
peasants of the crown. The number of Russian residents in the Crimea 
is reduced greatly. Some have taken alarm at the tdnure of their lands; 
Others have sustained great losses by their slaves running away, some of 
gdiom are received and soncealcd by the Kubah Cossacks; which, hows-' 
Ter, is now prevented by the duke of Richlieu’s government, which in- 
sludcs the whole country up to Caucasus and the Caspiaa." Better'e MS. 
fsHmat. 
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used in our own country. The mountains, as well as (fit 
plain, were thick set with oak, wild pear, crab, and car- 
nelian cherr* trees, whose foliage shaded the road, and pro¬ 
tected ns from the scorching rays of tIre sun, which dar; 
with uncommon force into this valley. Our lodging at 
night, and oar meals by day, were entirely among Tartars, 
and this circumstance gave us an opportunity of seeing tlip 
domestick habits of that people. When a stranger arrives, 
they conduct him into the apartment destined for the men, 
and present him with a basin, water, and a clean napkin, 
to wash his hands. Then they place before him whatever 
their dwelling affords of curd, cream, honey iu the comb, 
poached eggs, roasted fowls, or fruit. After the meal is 
over, the basin and water are brought iu as before; because 
all the Tartars, like the Turks and other oriental nations, 
eat with their fingers, and use no forks. Then, if in the 
house of a rich Tartar, a long pipe is presented, with a 
tube of cherry-tree wood, tipped with amber or ivory. Af¬ 
ter this, carpets aud cushions are laid for the guests, that 
they may repose. All the houses of the Tartars, even the 
cottages of the poor, are extremely clean, being often white¬ 
washed. The floor is generally of earth ; but smooth, firm, 
dry, and covered with m.ats ami carpets. The meanestTar- 
tar possesses a double dwelling; one for himself and his 
guests, and the other for his women. They do not allow 
their most intimate friends to enter the plaee allotted for 
the female part of the family. With so much cleanliness 
we were quite surprised to find the kch a very prevalent 
disorder; especially among the poor. It was also difficult 
to escape the attacks of venomous insects and vermin. The 
tarantula, scorpion, cockroach, different kinds of lice, bug?* 
fleas, flies, and auts, more or less incommoded us whereui 
we rested; and we.found it was necessary to reconcile our¬ 
selves to the appearance, every now and then, of a few 
large toads crawling near our beds. With all these incon¬ 
veniences, vve nevertheless deemed the change from a lius- 
sian palace to a Tartar cottage very desirablfc In thf 
houses of Russian grandees, of whatever rank *&* station, 
unwholesome filth is ill concealed by external splendour: 
but the floor and the walls of a Tartar’s residence, be it bat 
a cottage, are white and clean. Even the place iu which 
llis fire burns is unsullied by smoke; and if the tiavclleris 
properly cautioned to avoid the contact of woollen clothes 
and carpets, he may consider himself secure. -'* 
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A. favourite beverage of sour milk mixed with water, 
the yowrt of the Turks, is found in request with the Tar¬ 
tars as among the Laplanders. They all shave their heads, 
both young and old ; and wear in their Houses a sort of 
skullcap, over w hich, in winter, is placed a^arge and lof¬ 
tier helmet of wool; or, during summer, a turban. Their 
legs in winter are swathed in cloth bandages, like those 
worn throughout Russia, and their feet covered l.y die 
kiud of sandal heretofore described. In summer, both legs 
and feet are naked. Their shirts, like those iti Turkey, 
are wide and loose at the sleeves, hanging down below the 
'■mis of their fingers. If they have occasion to use their 
hands, either to eat or to work, they cast back the sleeve 
of the shirt upon the shoulder, and leave the arm bare. 
The jacket or waistcoat is generally of silk and cotton; 
and the trowsers, being made very large, full, and loose, 
though bound tight below the knee, fall over in thick 
folds upon the calf of the leg. In the waistcoat is a small 
pocket, just below the breast, in which the steel and flint 
are kept for lighting their pipes. Sometimes in summer 
they cover the feet by morocco slippers, but these are al¬ 
ways taken oft' when they enter their apartments. Upon 
similar occasions we took oft’ our boots, which was a 
troublesome ceremony ; but they were evidently uneasy if 
we sat down without attending to this point of etiquette. 
They have no chairs in their houses ; a single stool may¬ 
be observed, about three inches high, for the purpose of 
supporting a tray during their meals. This stool is often 
ornamented, either by carved work, or inlaid mother-of 
pearl. The use of a carpet and matting for the floor is 
universal; sometimes, as a substitute, they employ thick 
cloths of their own manufacture from goat’s hair, and 
these are exported to Constantinople. Of w hatever ma¬ 
terial the covering of the floor may be, they use great 
pains to keep it clean, notwihstanding it is apt to sw arm 
with vermin. During the summer months, the men make 
very little use of that part of the dwelling which is pecu¬ 
liarly set apart for them. Their chief delight consists iu 
the open air; sleeping at night either beneath the shed be¬ 
fore their door, or under the shade of the line spreading 
trees which they cultivate near their houses. In the prin¬ 
cipal chamber of a Tartar dwelling, there is a particular 
part which bears the name of Sopha . This is a platform 
raised twelve inches from the floor, occupying oue entire. 
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side of tlie apartment, not for the purpose of a seat, but 
as a place for their household ehests, the Dii domestiei , 
and heaps of carpets, mats, cushions, and clothes. The same 
customs may be observed in the tents of the Calmncks. 
Though simplicity is a prevailing characteristick both in 
the manners and dress of the Tartars, yet some of their 
customs betray a taste for finery. Their pillows are covered 
with coloured linen; and the napkins, for their frequent 
ablutions, which hang upon their walls, are embroidered 
and fringed. If one of their guests falls asleep, though but 
for a few minutes, and by accident, during the day, they 
bring him water to wash himself as soon as they percieve 
he is awake. In their diet they make great use of honey; 
and their mode of keeping and taking bees accords with the 
usual simplicity of their lives. From the trunks of young 
trees, about six inches in diameter, they form cylinders, by 
scooping out almost all except the bark; and then, closing 
their extremities with plaster or mnd, they place themselves 
horizontally piled one upon another in the gardens for hives. 
They often opened these cylinders to give us fresh honey; 
and the bees were detached, merely by being held over a 
piece of burning paper, without any aid of sulphur. The 
honey of the Crimea is of a very superiour quality; the 
bees, as in Greece, feeding on blossoms of the wild thyme 
of the mountains, and such flowers as the country sponta¬ 
neously affords. Every Tartar cottage has its garden, in 
the cultivation of which the owner finds his principal 
amusement. Vegetation is so rapid, that in two years, as 
1 have stated in the account of Balaclava, vines not only 
shoot up so as to form a shade before the doors, but are ac¬ 
tually laden with fruit. They delight to have their houses, 
as it were, buried in foliage. These, consisting only of one 
story, with low, flat roofs, beneath trees which spread im¬ 
mense branches quite over them, constitute villages, which, 
at a distance, are only known by the tufted grove in which 
they lie concealed. When the traveller arrives, not a build¬ 
ing is to be seen ; it is only after passing between the trees, 
and beneath (heir branches, that he begins to percieve the 
cottages overshadowed by an exuberant vegetation of the 
walnut, the mulberry, the vine, the fig, the olive, the pome¬ 
granate, the peach, the apricot, the plum, the cherry, and 
the tall black poplar; all of which, intermingling their 
clustering produce, form the most beautiful and fragrant 
canopies that can be imagined. 
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In every Tartar house they preserve one or more copies 
of the Koran; these are always in manuscript, and generally 
written in very beautiful characters. Their children are 
early taught not only to read, but to copy them. ..The size, 
of the cap, or bonnet, is all that distinguishes th^ priests of 
the different villages from the rest of the community; being 
made much larger for them, and rising to a greater height 
from the head. The horses of the eountry, though not equal 
to those of Circassia, are remarkable for their high breed, 
as well as for their beauty and swiftness. They are small 
and very surefooted ; but rather stouter than the Circassian 
horses,, which may be considered the fleetest and most beau¬ 
tiful raee of coursers in the world. If travellers be provided 
with an order from the governour of the district, the Tar¬ 
tars must provide horses, lodging, and even provisions, gra¬ 
tis. We had this order, and hope it will ever be superfluous 
in Englishmen to add, that no use was made of the privilege 
annexed to its possession; a mode of conduct perfectly con¬ 
sistent with the ordinary course of English customs and 
opinions, but diametrically opposite to those of Russia; 
where it is considered a reflection upon the understanding 
to bestow a thought,upon remuneration, unless it is a matter 
of compulsion. 

To avoid the intense heat in the middle of the day, we 
began our journey towards the const on Tuesday the fifth 
of August, at five o’clock in the morning. Leaving the val¬ 
ley of Baidar, we ascended the mountains which close it in 
towards the south ; and by dint of absolute climbing among 
roeks artd trees, through a very Alpine pass, at last attained 
the heights above the sea. Here the descent began towards 
the coast; and a prospeet opened of vastness and terrour, 
which possessed the boldest sources of the sublime. Naked 
rocks rose perpendicular to such an amazing elevation, that 
even the wide sea, which seemed in another world below, 
and dashed its waves against their bases, was unheard at 
the immense distance, and appeared insignificant compared 
with the grandeur to which it was opposed. Between two of 
their craggy summits, we were conducted to the Merdveen, 
signifyingstoirsin the Tartar language: the steps of which, 
in ages past all record, were cut in the natural roek. Here, 
alighting, from our horses, and committing them to the 
chance of their own caution, we began a laborious and dif¬ 
ficult deseent. There is a pass of this nature, but less pre¬ 
cipitous, in the island, of Caprea, near Naples. It lead? 
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from the town of Caprea to Anacaprea; but horses are not 
seen here. The only beasts of burden are asses, and those 
are generally laden with faggots. In the Alps there are si¬ 
milar scenes, but not of greater boldness; and they have 
not'the addition of the sea in the perspective. After we had 
completed the passage of the meraveen , being still at a great 
height above the sea, we continued to skirt the bases of 
rocks towards the east, until we reached- the village of 
ICutchuckoy ; which hangs upon a lofty declivity helow the 
great southern range of perpendicular precipices. The 
doubtful path to this village is so narrow and dangerous 
that w ith any other than a v rartar horse few would venture; 
and even so provided, it is often necessary to alight and 
walk. 

The plants and minerals of the south of the Crimea merit 
particular attention. With regard to the former, a catalogue 
of all the vegetable productions collected by us, whether in 
this interesting tract, or in other parts of our journey in the 
peninsula, has been reserved for the appendix;* being much 
too numerous even fora marginal annotation. Appropriated 
solely to the botanical history of the Crimea, it may there 
serve as a compendious Flora Taurica, for the use of other 
travellers; and wiil not interfere with the perusal which 
readers, not interested in such subjects, may bestow upon 
the narative of these travels. At the same time if oppor¬ 
tunity offers to notice any plant which has not hitherto been 
described, it may be mentioned in the text without super¬ 
fluous intrusion. With a very slight knowledge of botany, 
we possessed, however, the advantage, not only of guidance 
in our researches, but of every aid and contribution which 
the labour and liberality of our friend Fallas could afford. 
The principal spontaneous vegetable production of the rocks 
and mountains upon the south coast, is the wild sage ; and 
this, as in the islands of the Archipelago, grows to a very 
great size; becoming, in some instances, almost considerable 
enough to rank as a shrub. Both the yellow and the red 
centaury were very common. The black date=tree, the pome¬ 
granate, the olive, and the fig-tree, flourished along the 
coast as in the south of Italy. The rocks and strata, near 
the village of Kutchuekoy, are eomposed of sehistus, highly 
impregnated with iron; aud in proportion as this metal is 
more or less combined with aluminous rocks, their tendency 

* See Appendix, No. V, 
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to decomposition, by the action of the atmosphere in the 
oxidation of the metal, will be observed to exist in a greater 
or less degree. It may be considered a matter of doubt, 
whether the prismatick configuration and fracture of trap, 
basalt, and certain other homogeneous deposits, although, 
evidently the rpsult of a tendency towards crystallization,* 
be not owing to the iron which enters into their composition. 
Wherever the oxide of iron is found as a prominent feature 
in mineral bodies, will also be observed veins, fissures, and 
separations of the substance ; and vice versa, if the external 
figure of the mass in aluminous rocks be evidently prismat¬ 
ick, there is reason to apprehend the presence of this metal 
in more than usual proportion. These observations may, 
perhaps, deserve the consideration of more scientifick geol¬ 
ogists ; and, in addition to the facts necessary for their con¬ 
firmation. it should be mentioned, that the phenomena of 
the Giant’s Causeway, on the north coast of Ireland; of the 
pillars of Trap, at Halleberg and Hunueberg, in Sweden ; 
as well as at the Lake Bolsenna, in Italy, and many other 
places, are only regular in their p'risinatiek forms where 
they have been long exposed to the action of the atmosphere. 
Whenever a considerable part of the exteriour surface has 
been thrown down, theinteriour of the mass presents only 
an incipient appearance of similar decomposition. 

The supposed transitions, or passages, as they are call¬ 
ed by some Freneh, and many Danish mineralogists, from 
one mineral species to another, might meet with the sem¬ 
blance of authority upon this coast; so sensible is the ap¬ 
parent boundary between aluminous and siliceous bodies iu 
eerfain examples; such, for instance, as the transition 
from yellow, indurated clay to jasper, and from scliistus 
to born-stone. In the museum at Tronijem, in the north 
of Norway, they exhibit what they call a passage from 
carbonated lime to silex ; and in Copenhagen, entire col¬ 
lections have been formed of such appearances. The Nor¬ 
wegian specimen is nothing more than a flint, part of which 
has undergone a very high degree of decomposition, simi¬ 
lar to those found iu the neighbourhood of Paris, called 


Of which a more convincing proof can hardly be offered, than that the 
Siberian emerald, whoso colouring principle is iron, and whose matrix 
abounds in iron oxide, not only preserves the hexagonal form common to- 
the pi'lara of the Giant s Causeway, but, when fresh dug, exhibits also the 

same remarkable alternate convex and concave horizontal fissures. See 
J'atrm. JJist. Nut. ties. Min. tom. 11. p. 28. Pur. Jn. 9. 

H ha 
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Fierre legere, and quartz neetique. The French frequent¬ 
ly exhibited similar appearances in the same erroneous point 
of view. The abbe Haiiy* has most happily refuted the 
vulgar notion of transitions in the mineral kingdom ; in¬ 
volving the scieuee in a labyrinth of passages which lead 
to nothing. 

Soon after the capture of the Crimea, precisely at the 
time of terrible earthquakes in Hungary and Transylvania, 
a large portion of the immense cliff above the village of 
Kutcnuekoy fell down and buried it. The late empress 
eaused the place to be restored at her own expense, indem¬ 
nifying lire inhabitants at the same timefor the losses they 
had sustained. 

From this village to Aloupka, still proceeding by a nar¬ 
row', undulating, and devious track among the rocks, at a 
considerable elevation above the sea, we enjoyed a prospect 
of the boldest scenery which can be found in the Crimea. 
Immediately before, us we beheld the stupendous Criu-me- 
topon, mentioned by Strabo, and other aneient geographers; 
this projecting into the, bosom of the deep, together with 
the opposite promontory of Carambe, upon the coast of 
Paplilagonia, divides the Black Sea into two parts; so that 
vessels sailing between t|ie two capes can discern the. land 
on either side. The aneient anonymous geographer, whose 
writings were chiefly extracted from Arrian and Scymnus 
Chius, says, that Iphi^enia, carried from Aulis, came to 
this eountry.t Procopius,! speaking of the Tauriea Cher- 
sonesus, also mentions the temple of Diana, where Iphi- 
genia, daughter of Agamemnon, was priestess; and ac¬ 
cording- (o him, the Tauri were her votaries. It is worthy 
of note, as we shall soon show, that a promontory and vil¬ 
lage bearing at this day the name of Purthenit, evidently 
corrupted from Parthenium, is found to the eastward of the 
Crju-metopon, in the vicinity of Aloupka. Thus, while 
Strabo and Ovid place the promontory of Parthenium iu 
the Heracleuliek Chersonesus, other circumstances seem 
to fix its situation uear the most southern point of the Cri¬ 
mea ; and should this be admitted, it would only assign, as 
in the history qf other popular superstitions, a difference 
of locality to the same rites. Leucate, in.the lull iaaSea, 

* Traits de Mineralogie, tom. III. [>. 242. Par. 1801, 

f Goog. Anliq, ed.-Crronov. L. Bat. 1697. j>. lii, 

Pi ocop.de Beil Goth. Kb. iv. c.'5* ‘ 
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is not the only promontory which has been celebrated for 
the story of the Lover’s Leap. 

As we advanced, the wide prospect of the Black Sea ex¬ 
tended below on our right. Upon our left, towering to the 
clouds, and sometimes capped by them, appeared lofty, 
naked precipices; now projecting in vast promontories, 
now receding, and forming bays, surrounded by craggy 
rocks, whose sloping sides resemble those mighty theatres 
of ancient (ireeee, prepared more by nature than by the 
art of man.* The upper strata of these mountains, not¬ 
withstanding their prodigious elevation, are all of lime¬ 
stone. Not a single fragment of granite is any where to 
be seen. Beneath the precipices, and extending to the wa¬ 
ter’s edge, appears a bold and broken declivity, Covered by 
villages, gardens, woods, and cultivated spots. Laurels 
flourished in several places ; and these were formerly more 
abundant: but the Tartars separated in this paradise from 
all communication with the other inhabitants of the Cri¬ 
mea, believing that strangers came only to see those trees, 
and dreading a notoriety of their retreat, endeavour to de¬ 
stroy them wherever they appeared. 

In the evening we arrived^ at Aloupka. The inhabitants 
flocked to visit us, and, as if determined to contradict the 
story of the laurels, overwhelmed us with hospitality. 
Each person that entered our little chamber deposited las 
offering; either of fresh filberts, walnuts, mulberries, figs, 
pears, or other fruit. “ Brandy,” they said, “ they could 
not offer us; for abstaining from the use of it, is not 
kept in their houses.” They are less addicted to opium 
than the Turks, and therefore less slothful: yet they deem 
it their greatest happiness to sit still, to smoke, or to sleep 
having nothing whereon to think, and as little as possible 
to do. They sow only as much corn as may be neeessary 
for their own consumption. Their pipes and their horses 
are, perhaps objects of as great affection as their wives. 
AVe generally found them stretched on the flat roofs of their 
cottages, lying upon thick mats, beneath the shade of their 
favourite trees, either asleep, or inhaling the fumes of to- 
bueco. The business of harvest had, lion ever, roused some 
ol them into a state of activity. As we continued ourjour- 


* t he ancient theatres of Greece sometimes consisted of au entire 
mountain, to the natural form of which the seats were adjusted Of this 
description is the theatre at the temple of Esculapius, in Epniaum at 
1 clnicssus, m tile gulpli oi Glaucus; and at CUaerouea, in JJceotia. ’ 
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ney, we found them occupied in collecting it. They beat 
out their corn as soon as it is gathered; and their mode may 
rather be called trampling than thrashing. After select¬ 
ing an even spot of ground, they fix a pole or stake into 
the earth, placing the corn in a circle round it, so as to 
form a circumference of about eight or nine yards in diam¬ 
eter. They then attach a horse by a long cord to the pole 
and continue driving him round and round upon the core, 
until the cord is wound upon the pole; after this, turning 
his head in an opposite direction, he is again set going, un¬ 
til the cord is untwisted. By this process, they do not fail 
to obtain the whole of the corn clean from the sheaf; but 
the straw is destroyed. The chaff is afterwards collected 
and carefully housed for fodder. They carry in - all their 
corn upon horses ;’but their manner of reaping and mow¬ 
ing exactly rei mliles ours : and their hedges and gates are 
made in the same way. 

The village of Aloupka is beautifully situated near the 
shore; but entirely concealed from the view in approaching 
it, by groves of fruit-trees. The scenery every where 
along the coast is of a nature whieh it is difficult to describe 
by any comparison. Such fertility and rural beauty is, I 
believe, no where else situated equally near the waters of 
any sea, nor environed by objects of such excessive gran¬ 
deur. The descent towards the shore is so steep and rapid, 
that it seems as if the Villages, with their groves and gar¬ 
dens, might one day, by heavy rains, be swept into the 
deep; at the same time, impending cliffs above them men¬ 
ace fearful ruin by the fall of rocks, which every now and 
then give way, and whose enormous fragments have occa¬ 
sionally halted where they appear every instant ready to 
rush forward. High above all are the lofty and rua* 
ged summits of those mountains whieh give such a decid¬ 
ed character to the southern coast of the Crimea, that no 

f eographer has neglected to notiee them. Strabo forei- 
ly describes their situation and nature.* If by some tre¬ 
mendous earthquake, or (he effect of sudden thaw, a por¬ 
tion of these cliff's has been separated from its native bed, 
and rushing into the Black Sea, has formed a promontory, 
or towering bulwark, in the midst of the waves, its sum- 
* Strab. lib. vij. p. 446. ed< O.von. 

<( But from this part of the Symbol] [ Balaclava] unto the- city of The¬ 
odosia [Cajfii 1 extends the mari jme Tauncan district, about ^one thou^ 
*and stadia in length, craggy and mountainous, and teeming with storms.’* 
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mit is almost invariably covered by some ancient fortress, 
the mins of which still remain in places almost inaccessi¬ 
ble. 1'hose works are for the most part attributed to the 
Genoese; yet some of them are of Grecian origin. The 
hardihood and enterprise with which they were erected, can¬ 
not fail to astonish the traveller, as there seems to be no 
cmineuce nor precipice too lofty or too dangerous for tha 
people by whom they were constructed. 

On Wednesday, August the sixth, we left Aloupka; and, 
after journeying entirely in groves, where mulberry-trees 
shading our road, presented at thp same time the largest 
and most delicious fruit, arrived at (he village of Musghor. 
Here we found a few Greeks, established as part of a cor¬ 
don to guard the southern part of the peninsula, who were 
busied in distilling brandy from mulberries; a weak but pa¬ 
latable spirit, as clear as water. The scenery rather im¬ 
proved in beauty, and, became yet bolder than before, as we 
drew near to a place called Derykeuy, inhabited by a small 
Greek colony, close to the shore. \Ve found them employ¬ 
ed in shipping timber of a very bad quality for Sudack, 
and other ports lying to the eastward. Upon the beach 
were some hulks of Turkish vessels, quite rotten; yet in 
such barks they venture across the Black Sea to Constanti¬ 
nople, although, as our interpreter observed, “ it would be 
indiscreet to risk, by their conveyance, the safety even of a 
letter.” Their wretched condition proved that the frequent 
shipwrecks in the Black Sea, are owing in great measure 
to their vessels not being sear-worthy. 

If there exists on earth a spot which maybe described as 
a terrestrial paradise, it is that which intervenes between 
lvutehdckoy and Sudack, on the south coast of the Crimea.* 
Protected by encircling Alps from every cold and blighting 
wind, and only open to those breezes which are wafted across 

* “ Kutchuk-koi is a village on the most southern point ofthe Crimea; 
“"it is so called to distinguish it from another Km, Beryk-kdi which stands 
on the hill above Malta Near Deryk-ko'i isthc fountain represented in my 
drawing; it lies in the highway between Nikita Bdrflnand Deryk-Koi. 
Malta. a miserable village of Greeks, with a small Greek church, lies to 
the left ; and beyond Deryk-ko'i, in the way which branches off to Bsktch- 
cserai, is a village of Russians, belonging, I believe, to admiral Mordvinof. 

-Above Kutchuk-koi, the rocks become much more perpendicular 

ami naked; and if this be the Criii-melopm, the name may have been 
derived from tin. ir high and bold forehead. It is evident from Strabo, that 
this liunous promontory u as eastward of the Zvufr.Ku, Uftit, which, 1 
suppose, IS Balaclava, and therefore we have only Kutchuk-koi and Avn»- 
dagli to choose between.” Jkbtr’t MS. Journal, 
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the sea from the south, the inhabitants enjoy every advantage 
of climate and situation. From the mountains, continual 
streams of crystal water pour down upon their gardens, in 
which every species of fruit known in the rest of Europe, 
and many that are not, attain the highest perfection. Nei- 
ther unwholesome exhalations, nor chilling winds, nor 
venomous insects, nor poisonous reptiles, nor hostile neigh¬ 
bours, infest their blissful territory. The life of its inhab¬ 
itants resembles that of the golden age. The soil, like a 
hot bed, rapidly puts forth such a variety of spontaneous 
produce, that labour becomes merely an amusing exercise. 
Peace and plenty crown their board; while the repose they 
so much admire is only interrupted by harmless thunder 
reverberating in the rocks above them, or by the murmur of 
waves upon the beach below. 

At Dervkeuy the Tartar children were assembled in the 
school of the village, learning to read. The eldest boy 
led the way; pronouncing the Ipssoii distinctly in a loud 
tone, from a manuscript copy of the Koran. The rest, 
to the number of twenty, were squatted in the Tartar 
mode upon little low benebes, accompanying, with their 
voices, and keeping time by nodding their heads. It was 
amusing to observe the readiness with which their little 
president detected any of them in an errour, in tbe midst 
of all the noise they made, although reading himself with 
the utmost effort of his lungs. In the south of the Crimea, 
the remains of the Genoese language are not quite extinct. 
Now and then an expression escapes even from the lip* of 
a Tartar, which may evidently be referred to that people. 
During their long residence in the Crimea, they not only 
introduced many of their own terms to the native language 
of the peninsula, but they also incorporated many 't'anlar 
and Greek expressions with the Italian, which may still 
be observed in use among the inhabitants of Genoa. I col-- 
lected several examples of this nature, and professor Pal¬ 
las added to the list. . As he has already alluded to tba 
subject in his late work,* it will be unnecessary to men¬ 
tion more than two or three instances. In the Tartar las- 1 
guage, Kardasch signifies a brother, or bosom friends 
and the word Cardascia is now used with the same inter* 
pretation at Genoa. Macrame, a towel, ia Tartar, is Mt- 
crami in the Genoese. Barba , uncle, in Tartar, is ex* 
actly.so pronounced, and with the same signification i? 

* Ti-atels, vol, II. p. 257. 
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Genoa. Again, Mangia , to eat, among the Genoese, is 
also Mangia with the Tartars. Savun, soap, is Sabun in 
the Crimea; Fortunna, aseastor m, For tuna ; with many 
others, in whieh the affinity is less striking. The most 
remarkable instance is, that Bari, which signifies a cask 
or barrel, in Genoa, is pronounced by the Tartars baril; 
so as to bring it very near to our English name for the 
same thing. The Tartars, moreover, call a barber, ber- 
ber ; which they may have derived front the Genoese word 
barbe, I have already mentioned the swarms of locusts, 
which, from causes quite unknown, have visited the Cri¬ 
mea of late years in very unusual and extraordinary num¬ 
bers. These have proved destructive to all the vine¬ 
yards of the new settlers; but as the Tartars only cultivate 
the vine for the pleasure of eating its fruit, they disregard 
the visitation, which proves so mournful a scourge to the 
natives of other countries who have establishments upon 
the coast. 

Soon after leaving Derykeuy, we arrived at the ruin 
•f an old monastery, most delightfully situated on the side 
of the mountains which slope towards the sea, with a rapid 
rivulet of the purest crystal water running close to' its 
walls. All that now remains of the original building is a 
small chapel, containing images of the saints, in alfresco 
paintings, upon stucco, although nearly effaced. Here 
my unfortunate friend and predecessor in the journey, the 
late Mr. Tweddell, of Trinity College, Cambridge, now 
buried in the Temple of Theseus, at Athens, had left the 
tributary offering of his Athenian muse to the genius of 
the place, in some verses written with a pencil, and the 
addition of his name upon the stucco. 

Among the trees, at the time we arrived, were the po¬ 
megranate in full bloom, the spreading mulberry, the wild 
vine, creeping over oaks, maples, and carnelian cherry 
trees, and principally the tall, black poplar, whieh, every 
where towering among the rocks above the shrubs, added 
greatly to the dignity and graceful elegance of the 
scene.* 

* ‘‘ .The forests in this tract are not of a very lofty growth; firs, 
however, ru'd some oaks are found, and magnificent walnut’trees The 
Tartars, in the spring,, when the sap is rising, pierce the walnut trees, and 
lint m spiggot for some time. When this is withdrawn, a clear sweet 
liquor flows out, w hich, when coagulated, they use as sugar. In different 
Pisces we saw a few cypress trees growing in the burial grounds; ther 
were pointed out to us as rarities, and brought from Stamboul. On the 
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The tertain fever, which I had caught among the ca¬ 
verns of Inkerman, had rendered me so weak after leaving 
this beautiful spot, that it was with the greatest difficulty! 
could sit upon my horse ; and one of its violent - paroxysms 
eoming on afterwards at Ycurzuf. I remained for some 
time extended upon the bare earth in the principal street of 
the village. Its peaceful and hospitable inhabitants re¬ 
garded me as a victim of the plague, and, of course, were 
prevented from offering the succour they would otherwise 
gladly have bestowed. My companions were tar advanced 
upon the journey; for I had fallen insensible in the rear of 
our party ; and they believed me employed in collecting 
plants. When they returned towards evening, in search 
of me, our interpreter prevailed on an old woman to allow 
us a miserable hovel for the night’s accommodation: and 
having also begged a small piece of opium; in the village, 
I was soon rendered insensible of the misery and wretched¬ 
ness of my situation. Yourzuf, called Fourzova, by the 
Russians, is the GOrzubitai of Procipius. The fortress 
which he describes as built by Justinian,still remains, though 
in ruins, upon the high rocks above the beautiful little bay 
of the to wit. 

Being unable to continue my journey on horseback, I en¬ 
gaged w ith the master of a Turkish boat laden with timber, 
anil bound to Sudack, for a passage to Alusta. Mr. Crimps, 
with the rest of our party, continued the tour of the coast 
as before. As soon as our vessel had cleared the bay of 
Yourzuf, I observed an immense promontory towards the 
east, which it was necessary for us to double: and having 
done this, we discerned the whole coast eastward, as far ai 
Sudack,* which place the mariners pointed out for me as 
then w itliin view, although barely visible. The lofty pro¬ 
montory vre had passed is called by the Tartars the Moun¬ 
tain Jlijudagh. Mr. Cripps’s route on shore led directly 
over it; and he observed upon the top the remains of an 
ancient monastery; which may have stood on' the site of 
one of those temples dedicated to the Taurican Hi ana, as 
the village to w hich he descended immediately afterwards 
still retains, in the name Partenak , or Partenit; an evident 

plains above the seacoast are some fine olive trees. Lombardy poplars 
abound every where, and are very beautiful,” Heberts JjdS ,. JotttnUl. 

* The original name of.this place seems preserved in,the JPeriplus of 
Scylax Carvandensis, in the word KTAAIA, Vid.ip. 71 . ed, Groaov. L 
Bat. 1697. Vossius reads KTTA1A. 
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etymology of Parthknium. A few years ago,four columns 
two of green and two others of white marble, were found 
lying on the site of the monastery and among its ruins.* 
Pri nee Potemkin sent away two of them to decorate ac. urch 
then building in or near (jherson. When Mr. Cripps arri¬ 
ved, he found only one column remaining, which was of 
white marble, near twelve feetin length, and eighteen in¬ 
ches in diameter. Stretching out somewhat farther from 
the shore, we had a line view, east and west, of the whole 
coast of the Crimea, from the Crift-metopon to Sudaek. Mr. 
Cripps, being on tlie heights, enjoyed a prospect still more 
extensive, and observed ourliltle hark like a speck upon the 
waves. He halted daring the heat,of the day, according 
to the ugual custom observed by the Tartars in travelling, 
at a place called Lambat , the Lampas't of the ancients; and 
in the evening, a little before sunset, arrived at Alusta, as 
our boat was coming to an anchor oft’the shore. 

From this place we had aline view of the mountain Tche- 
dirdagh , the Trapezus of Strabo, whose lofty summit ap¬ 
peared above a range of clouds which veiled all the lower 
part. Its perpendicular height does not exceed I300feet;j 
but it rises so rapidly from the coast about Alusta, that its 
seeming altitude is much greater. Almost all the Crimea 
may be seen from its summit in clear weather. The Tartars 
affirm, that a great extent of country beyond the i thorns of 
Perecop may hie discerned from this mountain. .There isno- 

* The monastery was dedicated to St. "Constantine and St. Helen. See 
Pallas’s Travels, vol. II. p, 179. 

t ‘ Lambat ia situated amid at some of the grandest scenery in the Crimea; 
having Clialyr l)ag on the right, and in front a beautiful promontory called 
Ayoudag, orBear HiU. This is connected with the range of Clmtvr Dag 
by a rocky isthmus covered with wood, and is itself a peninsula; resembling, 
though on u grander scale, Orme’s Head in Caernarvonshire. Aube foot 
of the isthmus, in a beautiful wood of walnut-trees, stands Pajtenak, a 
village with a good tiarlxjur for small vessels, formed by a high, rocky island. 
Her e we found an old Tartar, who was in great practice as a boat-builder, 
and had, with hisowu hand, and the assistance of his two sons, just finished a 
beautiful schooner, of thirty tons, for a merchant at Katfa. The usual 
vesseisofthecountry are like the Turkish, with lateen sails, and high proas 
ami poops, very much curved. I was so much struck with Avouriagh, that 
1 could not help fancying that it was the Crii^metopan of Strabo A steep 
and narrow path leads over the neck of the mountain from Partensk. 
From the summit we saw, as we fancied, and as the Tartars assured us the 
whole wav from Kutchuk-koi to the Bbsphorus. The people of Lambat 
complained that they were not allowed to out down nor sell-their timber 
l never could learn the reason ol' this restriction. In the neighbourhood 
ot Aktiar not even a shrub had been left for miles.” libber’s Mbit. Journal. 

1 Pallas states it as about 1200 feet. See Travels, vol, II. p, 193 , 
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thingTo interrupt the view as far as human vision can pos¬ 
sibly extend; since the whole district to the north is as flat 
as the rest of the great oriental plain. The village of 
Alusta was once a place of considerable importance, and 
still exhibits some marks of its ancient consequence. The 
ruins of the citadel, which, according to Procopius, was 
erected by Justinian, together with the fortress of Yourzaf, 
are still seen upon the heights contiguous to the sea.* Three 
of its towers remain, and a stone wall, twelve feet in height, 
and near seven feet in thickness. At present, the place 
consists only of a few Tartar hut^ ; and in one of these we 
passed the night; having observed nothing remarkable, 
except a very small breed of buffaloes, the females of which 
were little larger than our market calves. 

At Alustaf we terminated our journey along the coast, 

* “ Somewhere between Sue!at and Lainbat £ Lampas 1 is a rock; 
believed, from its fancied resemblance to a ship, to have been a vessel 
which, with, its crew, was turned into stone.” Heberts MS. Journal. 

‘ f In order to avoid separating Mr. Heber’s journal into a greater 
number of short, unconnected notes than may be necessary for its inser¬ 
tion in the margin, I have reserved the result of his observations, during 
the whole of bis journey from Taman to Alusta, to be introduced here at 
one view. From Taman he proceeded across the Straits to Kertchy; or, 
as lie perhaps more properly writes it, Kerch; and from thence to Caffa 
and Stara Crim; where he turned off to visit professor Pallas at Sudack. 
TIis route along the south coast of the Crimea, was made in a direction 
opposite to ours, and will be the more interesting, as it includes that part of 
ic which we did not examine. 

“ On the 22d of April we found we had exhausted all the curiosities 
of Taman, and determined to proceed directly to Kertch, and wait for 
our carriage at KafTa. We were induced to take this step by understanding 
that Yenicald offered nothing remarkable either in antiquities or situation, 
and hv our desire to give as much time as possible to Kaffa. The regular 
ferry-boat was then at Yenieale, and the wind directly contrary. For this 
boat our carriage was obliged to wait; we ourselves obtained a fishing-boat 
from the point nearest Kertch. From Phanagoria to this point is reckoned 
twelve versts : it is a long, narrow spit of sand, evidently of recent forma¬ 
tion, and marked, in Guthrie’s map, as an island. Even where thi* ter¬ 
minates, is a range of sand reaching like a bar across almost half the 
Bosphorus, and hardly covered with w ater, which bids fair, in time, com¬ 
pletely tp block up the navigation. An immense quantity of sea fowl are 
seen on every part of the Straits. The prospect is perfectly naked and 
desert; on one side the bare downs and long sand Kossas of Taman, and 
on the other a bleak and rocky coast, without verdure or inhabitants; 
and the miserable fishermen, who rowed us over, were a very fit group for 
such a scene. From the Kossa, w here we embarked, to Kertch, is reck¬ 
oned twelve versts. Immediately opposite is a round, shallow bay, where 
was a hut in which the fishermen occasionally slept Behind the northern 
point of this hay opens a much larger; where a few miserable houses, a 
small church, and a jetty of piles, point out Kertch. The most conspicu¬ 
ous object is a conical, green lull, either entirely or iu part artificial, ob 
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and on Friday morning, August the eighth, set out, by a 
route across the Tehetirdagh, for Akinetchet. We rode 
some time in the dale of Alusta, a delightful valley, full of 
apple, pear, plum, and pomegranate trees, with vineyards 

the top of which is a scat and a flagstaff. The Russian officer, who took 
vis there, fancied it was erected in honour of Mithridates, or some of his 
family. The shore is very shelving and shallow ; and we had the greatest 
difficulty to get our boat within a reasonable distance of the land. The 
commandant of Kertch, a Georgian by birth, told us that many places had 
been given fora harbour and quarantine at this place;, but the present 
scheme of making Kaffa the emporium* would probably prevent them. 
Immediately on landing, we were accosted by a Russian priest with the 
salutation Xgtrric clv'err*. We had before observed, that the Cossacks used 
at this season to salute foreigners in Greek. Th.e town of Kertch is very 
small and miserable ; it is chiefly inhabited by Jews. There is one tolera¬ 
ble watchmaker and two shops in the Bazar, where we saw some English 
eotton stuffs. The country around is all bare of trees, and their fire-wood 
is brought from the neighbourhood of Eski-Krim, a distance of perhaps 
120 versts. There is a spacious fortress, and a garrison of a lieiitenant- 
eotonel, a major, and four companies of light infantry: The men were 
distinguished by wearing no swords, whifch most Russian soldiers do; the 
non-commissioned officers carried rifles. I had made some drawings and 
memoranda of the antiquities, which I have Iqst, but which differed in no 
material point from the account published by Pallas. The most interesting 
are in the wall of the church. It is, perhaps, worth mentioning, as illus¬ 
trative of national character, that the Russian major, who agreed to fur¬ 
nish us with horses and an ppenki&tka to Kaffa, insisted on such usurious 
terms, that the other officers cried out sliame, and that the same man 
afterwards squeezed some further presents out of Thornton’s servant. 
A Cossack would have disdained such conduct. 

“ We left Kertch on the twenty third. From thence the road winds 
among swampy, uncultivated savannahs, having generally a range of low 
bills to the south, and the sea of Asoph at some distance to the north- 
These plains are covered with immense multitudes of bustards, cranes, 
and storks. I saw no pelicans after landing in Europe. I never saw an 
English hustiml; but those of the Crimea appeared to bq a stouter bird 
tlmn what is generally represented iu prints. There are many ruins in this 
part of the country, and other vestiges of population. We passed two 
or three small, but solid and well built, bridges over rivulets, which ap¬ 
peared to be of Mohammedan workmanship; and there were manv tombs 
distinguished by the turban. The number of barrows near Kertch is 
surprising. AY v passed two villages still standing, and recognised at once 
the grotesque dresses of the Nagay herdsmen represented by Pallas. 
At night we reached another village sometime after dark, aqd, after a 
furious battle with the dogs> obtained a lodging, 1 have forgotten its name. 
The next day we found several patches of cultivation, and the countin' 
improving, though still full of ruins. On our right l*md lav the sea of 
Asoph, and on our left the Black Sea was now visible. A ruinous mosque 
was before us. We found, on inquiry, that our driver had mistaken his 
way; that we had passed the turn to Kaffa, and were in the road to 
Karasubazar. Kaffa now lay on our left hand, and presents a most dismal 
prospect as it is approached on the side. There is a striking ruin on the 
northeast point ot the hay, which was formerly a mint; and the waUs and 
timers, though dismantled, are very fine. The tower rises like a theatre 
from the water s edge, and is of considerable extent, but almost entirely 
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and olive-grounds; and, beginning to ascend the mountain, 
arrived at the village of Shwma. Here the Tartars brought 
for our breakfast that enormous kind of eueumber before 
mentioned, the seed of which, since brought to England, 

ruinous. On the land side it is defended by a high wall, with loop holes 
and battlements; the loop boles communicate with a sort of gallery, and 
are contrived in the thickness of the wall with large internal archeg, 
which give it the appearance of an aqueduct. These arches support the 
upper walk and parapet. The towers are. semicircular. On one of them, 
iu which is a gateway, are many shields with armorial bearings, not much 
defaced, which ascertain the Genoese to have been its founders. There 
are some noble Mohammedan baths entire, but now converted into ware- 
houses; many ruined mosques ; and one which is stilt in good order, 
though little used. There are also the remains of several buildings, which, 
by their form and position east and west, appear to have been churches. 
Turkish and Armenian inscriptions abound; but I could find, in several 
days’ search, no vestige 5 which I could rely on as having belonged to the 
ancient Theodosia. [Sec p 298, and Note] The northwest quarter of 
.the town is peopled by Karaite Jews, and the narrow bazar, nearest the 
water, swarms with those of Europe. These are the two most populous 
parts of the town. There are some Armenians, but not exceeding thirty 
families, and hardly any Tartars. The remainder of the population con¬ 
sists of the garrison, five or six Italian and German merchants (no French 
when we were there) and some miserable French and Swabian emigrants. 
General Fanshaw has constructed a very good quay ; and by pullingdovu 
some ruinous buildings, and a part of the wall, has made a good cut from 
the north, which he has planted with trees. They were building a very 
large and convenient place of quarantine. I could find no aqueduct; nor 
did there appear any need of one, as there are many beautiful springs 
bursting out. of different parts of the higher town, which, excepting the 
northeast quarter, where the Karaites live, is entirely waste and ruinous, 
The springs have all been carefully preserved in cisterns, some of them 
ornamented and arched over, with Turkish inscriptions; and one of them 
in particular, which is near the southwest angle of the walls, is a delight¬ 
ful bath, though small, being surrounded by picturesque rums, and over¬ 
hung with ivy god brushwood. The ruins of Kaffa are mostly of freestone; 
the greater part of, the bouses were, I understood, of mud and ill-baked 
.bricks; but of these hardly any traces are left. None of those still stand¬ 
ing have flat roofs, but ar.e all tiled, with very projecting caves, and in the 
same style of architecture as the palace at Batchiserai. The best of these 
adjoin to the quay, and are inhabited by the merchants. There are a few 
buildings lately' erected, one a tavern, by a French emigrant; and another 
> house intended for tlie govqrnour Fanshaw. All these are of slight tim¬ 
ber frames covered with plaster.. 

“ Knffa was called by the Tartars, in its better days, Kutchuck Stara- 
boul [Little Constantinople*] I often asked different persons what its 
former population was; particularly an old Italian, who had been interpre¬ 
ter to the khans; hut the answer? I obtained were not such sis,I could 
credit. Yet he and the Tartar peasants tyere in the same story, that it 
had formerly consisted of sixteen thousand houses. All the Tartars attribu¬ 
ted its desolation to the calamities brought on it by the Russian garrison, 
who tore off the roofs of -the houses, where they were quartered, for fire 
wood. I was told by a Swabian settler, that wood was chiefly brought 
from Old Krira, and was very dear. The winters He complained 01 as 
very cold. Cyra is very dear, and comes chiefly from the Dob. Animal 
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has not thrived in our country. The fruit is as white as snow, 
and, notwithstanding the prodigious size and length to yhich 
it attains, has all the crispness and fresh flavour peculiar to a 
young cucumber. It would become a valuable plant for the 
poor, if we could contrive to naturalize it. This, and other 
sorts of the same vegetable, together with a variety of me¬ 
lons, and the cucurbita pepo, or pumpkin, cover the borders 
of a Tartar garden. The custom of boiling, for their meals, 
the tendrils and young fruit of the pumpkin, is common 
not only in the Crimea, but over all the Turkish empire. 
We were often treated with this vegetable, and found it very 
palatable. 

food is not so plentiful as T should have supposed. A young man, who wa? 
employed to buy stores for Mr. Raton, the contractor, stated the price of 
Kef in the market of Kaffa, to be ten or fifteen copeeks the pound, of 
Boractimes more, and the supply irregular. About three miles from Kaffa 
is a small village of German colonists, who were very poor and despon¬ 
ding ; the number might be twelve families, who were then on their farms, 
the rest having gone into service or to sea. General Fanshaw, to whom 
we had a letter, was at Petersburgh, so that I am unable to give so good 
an account of Kaffa as if I had the means of deriving information from him. 
His object was to establish a bank at Kaffa, and finally to arrange the in¬ 
tercourse with the Don, by way of Arabat. The merchants of Kaffa, were, 
as usual, excessively sanguine, and confident of the success of their scheme; 
and we heard a direct contrary story to the One we were taught at Tagan- 
rock. We could not learn whether Arabat bad a safe harbour, the road 
from Kaffa thither is level, and, if necessary, a rail road might be puf up 
at no great expense, as it would come by water from Lugati. The bay 
of Kuna is rather exposed to the southeast; but we were assured they 
had very seldom high winds from that quarter, and that accidents had 
been never known to happen. A small vessel of the kind which Russia 
fitted out in numbers during the Turkish war, with one mast and a vast 
Jateen sail, was lying in the harbour, to take a Scotchman, named Mac- 
master, to Jmmcratta, where, and at Trebteoud, he was to act as a sort 
of consul to an association which had just opened a trade there. At KaffW 
we obtained an order from the government for horses, from the Tartar 
villages at the rate of two copeeks a verst, per horse. The order was ij* 
Turkish, the date was explained to us, ‘ from our healthy city of KaJfu ;* 
which, I conclude, was its ancient distinction. The elder, or constable, of 
each village is named ‘ Ombaska;’ but 1 write the Tartar words from ear 
only. The road is not interesting till after you have past Old'Krim ' 
though there is a gradual improvement in the cultivation. Old Krirji, we 
were told, is so called, because the Tartars believe it to have been the 
ancient capital of the peninsula. It is now a village of fifty houses at 
most, inhabited entirely by Armenians; hut the Mohammedan ruins are 
extensive; there are three mosques, and what appears to have been a 
bath. The neighbouring peasants are all Tartars. 

“ In the first stage towards Sudak, a building presents itself on the left 
band, in a beautiful situation among woods, on the side of a steep hill 
which our Tartar guide said had been an Armenian convent. We con¬ 
versed with the Tartars by an interpreter whom we hired at Kaffa; he 
was a Polish Jew, but had resided several years at Constantinople. 
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The very weak state of my health would not allow me to 
ascend the summit of the Tehetirdagh; but Mr. Cripps 
left me at Shuma for that purpose. The road I followed 
conducted me along the western side of the mountain, and, 
after all, at no great distance from its top; as my compan¬ 
ion having gained the highest point, called tome and was 
distinctly heard. He collected -some rare plants ; and 
confirmed, by his own observation, what has been be¬ 
fore related concerning the mountains of the Crimea. They 
skirt only the southern coast of the peninsula, beginning 
at Caffa, and extending as far as Balaclava. The town 
of Akmetchet appeared to him as immediately beneath his 
view ; and towards the-north; the whole territory exhibit¬ 
ed an uninterrupted plain. On the west, the chain of moun- 

thing could be more interesting, and to us novel, than the prospect awl 
appearance of every one we met; a mirza, or noble, one of the few who 
still remain in the country, overtook us, and I was delighted at being ad¬ 
dressed for the first time, by the oriental salont, by which we were after¬ 
wards saluted by all the passengers. lathis part of the country I only 
saw one. camel, a she one, and kept for her milk: the roads are too. steep 
and rocky for them. The common cart had two wheels, and was drawn 
l»y two oxen abreast, like a curricle; it was light, but spacious. This 
is only seen as far as Sudak, afterwards, the hills are too steep for any 
wheel carriage. We passed a day with Dr* Pallas at Sudak, who asked 
much al^out Messrs. Clarke and Cripps. The beauty of this celebrated valley 
rather disappointed us, except as far as the vineyards are concerned, which 
are more extensive and finer than any weaavr besides. Dr. P. said, that 
the wine made hy the Tartars was spoiled by the over irrigation of theiF 
vineyards, which' increased the size of the grapes, but injured their fla¬ 
vour. The wine we tasted was all poor and hungry. Sudak, or, as it was 
explained to me, The Hill of the Fountain , is a small tillage, peopled by 
a few families of Greeks, with a very small and insecure harbour. The 
castle, which is ruinous, stands on a high, insulated roek on the east of the 
town; and at the foot is a beautiful spring preseiwed in a farge cistern; with a 
metal cupchained to it. I suppose thisisthe harbour mentioned by Arrian,as 
possessed by Scythian pirates, between Theodosia and Larapat. There 
is a small out handsome mosque still entire in the castle, JC saw nothing 
which could be referred to a higher antiquity than the Genoese, nor any 
thing which I could rely on as even so old as their erections. It is only 
after Sudak that thfe real mountaineer features and habit3 appear to begin. 
In the vale of Oluz, or Sudak, very few of the cottages are flat rooled, 
and all the better sort of farm-houses are died. 

4f At Kayaj th$ n$xt stage, and from .thence to JBaydar, the buildings 
have flat roots, except the mosques, w hich are tiled, generally with ga¬ 
ble ends, and surrounded by a wooden portico. This distinction between 
the roofs of private and public buildings is mentioned by Aristophaues &s 
existing in Athens.. 

— ■ 11 — aWsg h isgG/p cixHtrere 

Ta? u/udv cUici; \g-lofxft I7P02 AEi ON. Egy/0. 

The houses are generallv piled up one above another, half under gionni). 
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tains seemed to terminate at Bakteheserai; so that a geo¬ 
graphical line may be traced for the map of the Crimea, 
from Caffa to Stara Crim; thenee, south of b-arasubazar 
on to Akraetehet, and to Baktelieserai. To the north of 
this line the whole territory, not only of the Crimea, 
but beyond the isthmus, over all the Ukraine, is one 
vast s teppe, consisting of a calcareous deposit, con¬ 
taining the remains of marine animals. All the high-, 
er parts of the Tchetirdagh exhibit a mass of lime¬ 
stone very compact, and of a gray colour. Pallas says, 
that upon friction it is slightly fetid, a character I neglect¬ 
ed to notice. The mountain probably received its ancient 
name of Trapezus from the table-fonn of its summit. Its 
lower district is covered by groves impenetrable to the rays 
of the sun; where the only blosgom seen decking the soil 
was the Cnlthicum autuihnale, or common meadow-saffron. 
Through these groves I continued to skirt the whole of its 
western side until I came out upon a gpacious table of na¬ 
ked limestone towards the north; immediately underafright- 
ful precipice of the same nature, on the top pf which I 
could plainly discern my companion with his guides. From 
this spot 1 was sufficiently elevated to look down upon the 
summits of almost all the neighbouring mountains, which 
appeared below me, covered with wood; and in the fertile 
valleys between them was abundance of corn and pasture 
lands. So fertile are those valleys, that after descending 
into them, siugle eats of wild barley, and wild rye, are 
seen growing in all situations. About two hours of con¬ 
tinual descent brought me from this spot to the village df 
Derykeiiy, to which place professor Pallas had sent his 
carriage in order to conduct us once more to his comforta¬ 
ble and most hospitable mansion in Akmetchet. 

About two miles from Derykeiiy, a Turkish nobleman, 
at a village, called, I believe on account of his .resi¬ 
dence, Mahmoud Sultan, sent to request that we would 
visit his house upon the banks of the Salgir. He 

along the sides of hills; they are composed of clay, and the villages resem¬ 
ble rabbit warrens. Irrigation is practised universally, and with apparent 
skill, where the vineyards are planted. Very little com is grown, but 
the valleys are literally woods of fruit trees" Water is abundant; and 
near many ot the best wells seats of earth are made, and bowls left for the 
wayfaring men to drink. There are wolves and foxes, and of coin s-the 
Other game is not very plentiful; but there are hares, and a few partndges. 
Between l,am'bat and Afiuschta is the way to ascend Chatyr Hag, winch 
missed seeing by the blunder of our Jewish interpreter,”, Heber's 
MS. Journal. 
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came oul to meet us, attended by his dragoman and other 
menials, as Turks always are, and invited us to return 
■with him and drink coffee. Every tiling about liis dwell¬ 
ing, which stood in the midst of gardens,■ bad an air of 
peaee and repose. A martin had built its nest within his 
chamber, and he had made holes in the window for it to pass 
in search of food for its young. This practice is not un¬ 
common in the cottages of the Tartars, who consider such 
a visit from the martin a favourable omen. I have Also 
sinee observed the same superstition in many parts of Tur¬ 
key ; and it is needless to describe its prevalence among the 
lower order of people in England.* Upon the tombs both 
of Turks and Armenians are often seen two little cavities, 
which the relations of the deceased have scooped in the 
stone, and continually supply with water; considering-it 
to he of good omen for departed friends, that birds should 
come and drink upon their graves. Such Armenian tomb¬ 
stones, beautifully wrought in, white marble, and covered 
with inscriptions, may now be almost classeitamong the 
antiquities of the Crimea. They bear very remote dates; 
aud, like others seen in Turkey, express, by certain sym¬ 
bols, the former,occupation of those whose memorials they 
bear. Thus, for a money-changer, they express in carved 
work the sort of shovel used by bankers; for a tailor, a 
pair of shears; or for a gardener, a spade. 

We arrived at Akmetehet as professor Pallas was pre¬ 
paring to celebrate the marriage of his daughter, accord¬ 
ing to the rites of the Greek ehnrch, with baron Wimfeldt, 
a Hungarian general in the Russian service. The wedding 
took place on the following day, Saturday, August the 9th 
after a superb dinner. We accompanied the parties tochureh. 
At the door they were met by the priest ; the general was 
asked, if he was already related to the lady by aDy tie of 
blood, on his answering in the negative, the same question 
was again put to the intended bride, and was answered in 

* Tiiis cannot Ije more forcibly illustrated than with reference to notion* 
derived by Shakspeare from our most ancient chronicles, and preserved, 
in his tragedy of Macbeth: 

-This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve. 

By his lov’d matisioury, that the heav’ns breath 
Smells wooing!v here’; no jutty, ;neze, buttress. 

Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird hath uade 
His pendent bed, and procreaiit cradle. Where they 
Most breed and haunt, I have observ’d, the air 
Is delicate.” JMacb, 
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the same way. They were then asked, whether the en¬ 
gagement they were about to form was voluntary on their 
part; and having answered in the affirmative, were per¬ 
mitted to enter a few paces within the ehurch. Abible and 
crucifix; were then placed before them, and large lighted 
wax tapers, decorated with ribands, in their hands ; after 
certain prayers had been read, and the ring put upon the 
bride’s finger, the floor was covered by a piece of scarlet 
satin, and a table was placed before them with the commu¬ 
nion vessels. The priest having tied their hands together 
with bands of the same coloured satin, and placed a chap¬ 
let of i’uwers upon their heads, administered the sacrament; 
and afterwards led them, thus bound together, three times 
round the communion-table, followed by the bride’s father 
and the bride-maid. During-this ceremony the choristers 
chanted a hymn; and after it was concluded, a scene of 
general kissing took plaee among all present, and the par¬ 
ties returned to the house of the bride’s father ; here tea 
and other refreshments were served to all who came to con¬ 


gratulate the married couple. 

We remained a month at Akmetcbet' before my health 
was again established; during this time 1 had an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing so remarkable a ceremony at a Jew’s wedding, 
that a short account of it will, perhaps, be thought not out 
of place at the conclusion of this chapter. 

For two or three days prior to the wedding, all the neigh¬ 
bours and friends of the betrothed couple assembled toge¬ 
ther, to testify their joy by the most tumultuous rioting, 
dancing, and feasting. On the day of marriage, the <-irI 
accompanied by the priest and her relations, was led blind¬ 
folded to the river Salgir, which flowed at the bottom of a 
small valley in front of professor Pallas’s house; here she 
was undressed by women who were stark naked, and, desti¬ 
tute of any other covering except the handkerehief by which 
her eyes were concealed, was nlnnvpit thro., ,i„ 



seven o’clock until ten; but troops in a worse state of disci- 
pltue, or more unfit for service, were, perhaps, never seen. 
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The whole military force of the Crimea amounted, at this 
time, to fifteen thousand men, of which number fifteen hun¬ 
dred were in garrison at Akmetchet. There were seven 
complete regiments in the peninsula, besides two companies 
of invalids, and a Greek battalion at Balaclava. At Pere- 
cop there was a garrison of invalids; and garrisons were 
also established at Yenikale, Kertchy, Calfa, Karasubazar, 
Akmetchet, Bakteheserai, Koslof, and Aktiar, where there 
were two regiments. Yet, notwithstanding the reputed 
rigour of the emperour, his attention to the minutise of 
discipline, and his passion for military pursuits, a system 
of somnolency and stupidity existed in all puhliek affairs, 
which rendered the foree of the Russian empire a mere 
puppet show. It was punch with all his family ; or a herd 
of swine in armour, who endured hard blows, kicks, and 
canes, w r ith perfect patience, but were incapable of activity 
or effect. Such was the disposition of the guard along the 
coast, and such the nature of the country, that an army 
might have been landed and marched up to the sentinels at 
Akmetchet before they were observed. Detested as the 
Russians are by every description of inhabitant in the Cri¬ 
mea, their expulsion from the peninsula, if it had pleased 
Great Britain to restore it to the Turks, would have been 
a work of ease and amusement. The harbour of Nym- 
phteum was entirely open, and unguarded both by sea and 
land. To the west, at Sudaek, Alusta, or Yourzuf, invaders 
would have found the Tartars greeting their arrival with 
tears of joy. A small band of Moreau Greeks upon the 
coast, would be ready to join the invaders, or to fly at their 
approach.* Arriving in the garrison towns, a few snoring 
soldiers, hardly out of drill, or a party of bloated officers 
labouring under indigestion and ague, conld not offer even* 
a semblance of opposition. Any experienced general from 
the armies of England, France, or Germany, might pledge 
his reputation for the capture ofthe Qrimea with athousand 
inen.t Such ail event throughout the peninsula would be 
celebrated as a signal delivery from the worst of tyrants, 
and every honest heart would participate in the transports 
of an injured people thus emancipated. 

* Though some years have elapsed since this journal was written, the 
changes which have taken place in Russia, rather tend to facilitate than to 
obstruct the capture of the Crimea. 

f A survey of the ports of Aktiar, with all the soundings, we had the 
satisfaction to bring to England- 
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This account may not seem to accord with the descriptions 
which were published of the conduct of the Russian troops 
in, Italy, under field-marshal count Suvarof. But where 
will Russia find another Suvarof? He was created to be a 
Russian general; possessing all the qualifications, and the 
only qualifications which can entitle a Russian chief to the 
hope of victory. Among his troops, he wnsgenerally their 
oommander; individually, their comrade and their friend. 
To the highest military rank in Russia, he joined the man¬ 
ners and the taste of a private soldier; one moment closeted 
with his sovereign, the next drinking g'ttess, with his troops, 
eating raw turnips, devesting himself of vermin, or sleeping 
upon straw. He partook every interest of the privates ; 
entered into all their little histories ; mediated in their dis¬ 
putes ; shared in their amusements; was at once their coun¬ 
sellor and example; in short, the hero who planned and 
then led the way to victory. The Catechism, as he strange¬ 
ly termed that extraordinary composition, which he drew up 
for the instruction of every soldier in his army, will show 
more of his real character than the most studied descrip¬ 
tion. It possesses a portion of aid his characteristieks; 
somewhat of his buffoonery, inconsistency, barbarity, mili¬ 
tary skill, his knowledge of the disposition of his country¬ 
men, and of his anxiety and precaution for the welfare of 
his troops, as well as of his remarkable talent far directing 
even their vices to advantage : in a word, it offers a key to 
those counsels which directed all his military operations. 
This singular document fell into my hands ; it was sent by 
order of the crown, while we were in the country, to every 
regiment in the Russian service, in order that each soldier 
might learn to repeat it from memory, and is presented to 
the English reader in the Appendix,* literally translated, 
word for word from the original Russian, as faithfully as 
the idioms of the two languages will admit. 

* Sec the Appendix, No. II, 
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SECOND EXCURSION TO THE MINOR PENINSULA OF THE 
HERACLEOTJE. 

Professor Pallas accompanies the author — Mankoop — Ru¬ 
ins of the Fortress—Cape of the Winds — Shidw—Ful¬ 
ler'-s Earth- Pitts — Manufacture of Keff-kill—Isthmian 
Wall—Jlya liiirun,—Coins of Vladimir — idlexicno’s 
Chouter—Point and Bay of Pha nari—-Ruins of the old 
Chersonesus of Strabo—Valley of Tchorgorw—Danger 
of the Climate—Tartar JVb bleu—Mussian Recruit — Sal¬ 
via Hablitziana—Return to Jikmetchet. 

A S we had not been able to ascertain the true situation 
of the most ancient of the two cities of the t.'herson- 
esians, which Strabo describes as in ruins within the Hera- 
cleotick peninsula, and professor Pallas maintained that 
it must have stood on, or near the point of land which form* 
the most western territory of the Crimea, now called Point 
Phanari, we determined to make a second excursion, atid 
to traverse the minor peninsula in all directions. The pro¬ 
fessor himself resolved to accompany us; and accordingly 
we left Akmetchet* in a light, open carriage belonging to 
him, on Saturday, September the seventh. The road pass¬ 
ing through a deep ravine, we collected several specimens 
of the salvia hablitziana, and the centaurea myriocephala; 
which latter, as the favourite food of the Crimean sheep, 
is supposed to give that beautiful gray colour to the wool 
of the Iambs, so highly prized both in Turkey and Tarta-. 
ry, as an ornament of the calpack , or cap worn by Tartar 
gentlemen, in lieu of the turban. Theprofessdr instruct¬ 
ed os to search for the rarest plants, in deep sands, salt 
marshes, and upon chalky hills. We purposely avoided 
entering again the town of Baktcheserai in order to escape 
the interruption of eeremonial visits, passing by Eski Yourst, 

* “ Akmetchet, or While Mosque now Simpheropol, though the seat 
of government, is a wretched and ruinous place, formerly extensive, as 
appears from its three mosques, which stand at a considerable distance 
from each other. There is hero a good view of the mountain Chatyr 
Dag.” Hebei'' '« MS. Journal. 
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he ancient mausoleum of the Khans, and changing horses 
at Katcha. Soon after leaving this last plaee, we turned 
towards the southern chain of mountains, and passed Ka¬ 
ra Ilaes-, the most pleasing village in the Crimea, beauti¬ 
fully situated in the entrance of a romantick defile, which 
leads to Shulu. On the right hand, soon after entering this 
defile, and upon the summits of the high mountains which 
form its southern side, are seen the remains of the aneient 
fortress of Tcherkesskerman, once possessed by the Geno¬ 
ese, and in remoter periods by the Circassians, as its name 
implies. When the former made themselves masters of the 
strongholds in (he Crimea, they erected fortresses upon 
the most precipitous and inaccessible places, in the wildest 
retreats of the peninsula. Tcherkesskerman was one of 
the citadels thus constructed, and the scattered ruins of its 
battlements still eover the heights 1 have mentioned. Yet 
even these remains are less remarkable than those of Man- 
koop on the other side of the defile; on this account vve 
preferred making a visit to the latter, and-turning off to a 
village on the left hand, were provided with beautiful Tar¬ 
tar horses and guides for that purpose. 

The fortress of Mankoop is of very extraordinary mag¬ 
nitude, and may be described as lilerally'in the clouds. It 
covers (he summit of a semicircular, insulated mountain. 
This, from its frightful aspect, its altitude, and craggy, 
perpendicular sides, independent of every other considera¬ 
tion than as a surprising work of nature, fills the mind 
with wonder upon entering the defile. In that singular sit¬ 
uation, where there were no visible means of ascent to¬ 
wards any of the heights, much less of conveying materi¬ 
als for the astonishing work they completed, did t he Geno¬ 
ese construct a citadel, perhaps without a parallel in Eu¬ 
rope, the result of their wealth, address, am! enterprise. 
History does not mention for what especial purpose those 
works were carried on by the Greeks or Genoese in the in- 
teriourof the country, at such a distance from the coast; 
hut it is natural to conjecture their use in curbing the hos¬ 
tile spirit of the natives towards the maritime, colonial pos¬ 
sessions.* The last possessors of Mankoop were Jews. 


* Some curious memorials of this remarkable citadel (_Mankoop] are 
found in Bmniovina, -who describes it as, “ .irx et Civitas quondam os, 
tiquisaimu." lie also says, “ Maucopia civitas atl montes et svlvas roads 
ponvrta, i t in.iri non jam propinqua est; arces iluas iu rdtissin.fi saxo°et 
l>craiU|>lo cooditas, templa tirarra snmptuosa etaedes, &c. habuit. .... 
‘ c In co monte saxoso, in quo situ est, in saxo miroadmodnm operedomm 
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Ruined tombs of marble and stone were lying in the ceme¬ 
tery of their colony beneath the trees we passed in our as¬ 
cent. The whole of our passage up the mountain was 
steep and difficult; nor was it rendered more practicable 
by the amazing labours of its original possessors, whose 
dilapidated works rather served to impede than to facili¬ 
tate our progress. The ascent had once been paved the 
whole way, and stairs formed, like those of the Merdveen, 
described "in the last chapter. These still remain entire in 
many places. 

When we reached the summit, we found it entirely co¬ 
vered with ruins of the citadel. Caverns and gloomy gal¬ 
leries perforated in the rock, whose original uses are now 
unknown, presented on every side their dark mouths. On 
the most elevated part of this extraordinary eminence, is a 
beautiful plain, covered with fine turf, among which we 
found the Rosa Pygmcea of Pallas, blooming in great beauty. 
This plain, partly fenced in by the mouldering wall of the' 
fortress, but otherwise open to surrounding precipices* ap¬ 
peared to me as lofty as the cliffs along the Sussex .coast, 
■ear Beachy Head. All the other mountains, valleys,hills, 
woods, and villages, may be discerned from this spot, ^hile 
with dismay and caution we crept upon our hands and knees 
to look over the brink of those fearful heights, a half-clad 
Tartar, w ild as the winds of the north, mounted, without 
any saddle, or bridle, except the twisted stem of a w ild vine, 
on a colt equally unsubdued, galloped to the very edge of 
the precipice ; and there, as his horse stood prancing upon 
the borders of eternity, amused himself in pointing out to 
us the different places in the vast district which the eye 
commanded. We entered one of the excavated chambers; 
a small, square apartment, leading to another on our right 
hand. On our left, a narrow passage conducted us to aa 
open balcony with a parapet in front formed in the rock, 
upon the very face of one of the principal precipices, whence 
the depth below might be contemplated with less danger. 
Vultures beneath the view were sailing over the valleys; 
not seeming larger than swallows. Below these, the tops of 
undulating hills, covered by tufted woods, with villages 
amidst rocks aud defiles, appeared at a depth so intimida- 

excisas lialiet, quae etsiitle locus nunc svlvosus est. integral tamcn plurime 
Ieperiunlei'. Plianum marmoreis et serpentiuis Coluiniiis ornatura Iiumi 
jam prosuatum ft corruption, insignein et clarum quondam cum locum 
Vxtisse testator.” Vcscrip. Tartar, pp. 202, 204, 
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ting, that the blood chilled in beholding it. *We afterwards 
found the remains of churches and other publiek buildings 
among the ruins, and in a more perfect state titan might be 
expected' in the Russian empire ; but this is easily accounted 
for, by their difficulty of access. At length, being conducted 
to the northeastern point of the crescent, which is theshape 
of the summit on which the fortress of Mankoop was con¬ 
structed, and descending a few stoue steps, neatly hewn in 
the rock, we entered by a square door into a cavern, called 
by the Tartars The Cape of the Winds. It has been chis- 
selled, like the rest, out of the solid stone ; but it is open on 
four sides. From the amazing prospect here Commanded of 
all the surrounding country, if probably served as it post of 
military observation. The apertures, or windows, are large 
arched chasms in the rock; through these, a most extensive 
range of scenery over distant mountains and rolling clouds 
forms a sublime spectacle. There is nothing in any part of 
Europe, to surpass the tremendous grandeur of the place. 
Below the cavern is another chamber leading to several 
cells on its different sides ; these have all been cut out of the 
same rock. 

We pursued a different road in descending: passing be¬ 
neath an old arched gateway of the citadel, once its principal 
entrance.* This road flanks the northern side of the moun¬ 
tain; and the fall into the valley is so bold and profound, 
that it seems, as if a single false step would precipitate 
both horse and rider. By alighting the danger is avoided ; 
and the terrour of the descent compensated in the noblest 
scenery the eye ever beheld. It was dark before we reached 
the bottom ; we had some difficulty to regain the principal 
road which leads through the defile, owing principally to 
the trees which project over all the lanes in the vicinity of 
Tartar villages, and so effectually obstruct the passage of 
persons on horseback, that we were in continual danger of 
being thrown; one of our party nearly lost an eye by a 
blow he received from a bough, which stretched quite across 
the path we pursued. The defile itself is not without dan¬ 
ger in eertain seasons of the year; immense masses of lime¬ 
stone detach themselves from the roeks above, carrying all 

* Future travellers who may visit Mankoop are advised to choose this 
soad for their ascent; as it will afford them the sublimest scenery perhaps 
ever beheld. The Tartars, for what reason cannot he explained, call it 
The Carriageway! although we were unable to sit even upon our horses 
in going down. 
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before them in their passage. Some, from the northern 
precipices, had crossed the river at the bottom, and, by the 
prodigious velocity acquired in their descent, had actually 
rolled nearly half way up the opposite side. We passed 
some of those fragments in our way to Shutu, where we pas¬ 
sed the night. This village belongs to professor Pallas, and 
consists of a forest of Walnut trees, beneath which every 
dwelling is concealed. One of those trees yielded him, as 
he informed us on the spot - ; in a single season, sixty thou¬ 
sand, walnuts. The ordinary price of the fruit throughout 
the Crimea is from eighty to a hundred eupeeks for a thou¬ 
sand.* The professor had built himself a very magnificent 
seat at Shtilu, but owing to his disputes with the Tartars 
concerning the extent of his territory, the completion of the 
work had been delayed when we arrived. The building is 
placed on the northern side of the defile, comniandiiig a fine 
prospect of the valley ; but, from the chalky nature of the 
soil iu the • iirrounding hills, every thing; had a white glare, 
painful to the eye, and w holly destructive of picturesque 
appearance. Near this hill, on one side of the. eminences 
opposite to the professor’s house, is a series, of excavations 
similar to those of Inkerman, exhibiting the ancient retreats 
of Christians in cells and grottoes. One of those cavern, 
ous chambers is not less than eighty paces in length, with 
a proportionable breadth, and its roof is supported by pillars 
hewn in the rock; the stone, from the softness of its nature, 
did not oppose the difficulty encountered in similar; works 
which are seen in other parts of the Crimea. 

From Shulu we proceeded once more to Balaclava. In 
our road we passed several pits, in which the Tartars dig 
that kind offuller’s earth called Keff-Jcil. t or Mineral Froth; 
and, hy the Germans, Meerschaum. This earth, before the 
capture of the Crimea, was a considerable article of com¬ 
merce with Constantinople, where it was used in publjck 
baths to cleanse the hair of women. It is often sold to .Ger¬ 
man merchants for the manufacture of those beautiful to¬ 
bacco pipes, which bear the name of Ecume de Mer among 
the French, and sell at such enormous prices, even in our 
own country, after they have been coloured by long use. 
The long process necessary to the perfection of one of those 

* The eopeek is equal to our halfpenny. 

■j* Literal!)’ foam earth- bnt ofteu erroneously supposed to derive its 
name from the town of Caffa; whence this mineral was exported to 
‘ fin key. 
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pipes, with all its circumstances, is really a curious subject. 
Since the interruption of commerce between the Crimea and 
Turkey, the substance requisite in their manufacture, has 
been dug near the site of the ancient Iconium, in Anatolia. 
The first rude shape is given to the pipes on the spot where 
the mineral is dug, where they are pressed in a mould, and 
laid in the sun to harden ; then they are baked in an oven, 
boiled in milk, and rubbed with soft leather. In this state 
they go to Constantinople, where there is a peculiar bazar, 
or khan, for the sale of them; they are then brought up by 
the merchants, and sent by the caravans to Pest, in Hungary. 
Still the form of the pipe'is large and coarse. At Pest the 
manufacture begins which fits them for the German markets. 
They are there soaked for twenty four hours in water, and 
then turned on a lathe. In this process many of them prove 
porous, and are good for nothing. Sometimes only two or 
tiiree out of ten succeed. Prom Pest they are conveyed to 
Vienna, and ultimately to the fairs of T.eipsick, Franckfort, 
Mauheitn, and other towns upon the Rhine; where the best 
sell from three to five, and even seven pound sterling each. 
When the oil of tobacco, after long smoking, has given 
them a fine porcelain yellow ; or, which is more prized, a 
dark tortoiseshell line, they have been known to sell for 
fbrty or fifty pounds of our money. Their manner of digging 
keff-kil in the Crimea, is merely by making a hole in the 
ground, and there working till the sides begin to fall in, 
which soon happens when they open a new pit. A stratum 
of marl generally eovers the keff-kil; through this they 
have to dig, some times, to the depth of from eight to twelve 
fathoms. The layer of keff-kil seldom exceeds twenty-eight 
inches in thickness, and, beneath it, the marl occurs as before. 
At present, the annual exportation of this mineral from the 
whole peninsula, does not exceed two tons ; the consump¬ 
tion of it in the Crimea is inconsiderable, although it is 
sold in all the markets at the low price of twenty copeeks 
the poud.* 

At the distance of about two miles from Balaclava, as we 
proceeded to that place, we discovered the traces of an an¬ 
cient wall, extending from the mountains eastward of the 
harbour towards the west, and thus closing the approach to 
Balaclava on the land side. As it offered a clue to the dis¬ 
covery of the other wall mentioned by Strabo, which ex- 

* The Russian pond, according to Hatnvay, equals 3616s. of our weight; 
•r forty Iiussiau pouds. 
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tended across the Isthmus from (lie CUnus to the Poftvs 
Symbolorum, we determined to pursue it, avid continued ou 
Itorsehack guided by its remains ; professor Pallas choosing 
to follow more carefully on foot, with a mariner’s compass 
in his hand. Presently we encountered the indentical work 
we so much wished to find ; it will serve to throw considera¬ 
ble light upon the topography of the minor .peninsula. It 
meets the wall of the Porf us Symbolorum at right angles, 
and thence extends towards Inkerman, where it joined the 
Cteuus. We traced it the whole way. The distance between 
the two ports is very erroneously stated, and exaggerated, 
in all our maps. It agrees precisely with Strabo’s.admeasure¬ 
ment of forty stadia, or five miles, from sea to sea. All that 
now remains of this wall, is abank or mound ; upon this the 
marks and vestiges of turrets are still visible. The stories' 
of which it consisted, have, for the most part, been carried 
oft’ by the inhabitants; either to form enclosures for the 
shepherds, or to construct the Tartar houses. Those which 
remain are sufficient to prove the artificial nature of the 
work; as they are not,natural to the soil, hut foreign sub¬ 
stances evidently brought for the purpose of fortifying the 
rampart. Having determined the reality and position of this 
wall, we resolved to lose.no time in further examination of 
the territory here, but ascended the steep mountains upon 
the coast, towards the west; to visit the stupendous cape, 
called by the Tartars At/a Bunin, or the Sacred Promontory; 
lying between Balaclava and the, monastery of. St. George. 
The Partheuium of. Strabo was within the Heraeleotiek 
Chersouesiis, as the plain text of that author undoubtedly 
demonstrates ; and, if there be a spot well calculated for the 
terrible rites said to have been celebrated in honour of the 
Tuuriean Diana, as well, as for the consonance of its position., 
with the distance Strabo has assigned it from the city of 
Chersonesus, it is the Aya Bitvun. In the perplexity neces¬ 
sarily arising from an endeavour to reconcile ancient and 
modern geography it would be the height of presumption 
to speak positively with regard to any peculiar situation, 
concerning which we have no positive evidence; yet some¬ 
thing beyond mere conjecture, seems founded on the coinci¬ 
dence of its present un-ne,. with the pristine history of the 
Parthenian Promontory ; and Pallas seems willing to admit 
their identity.* The contemplation of objects described so 
Many ages ago, and to which* in barbarous countries, we 
* PuUas's Travels, i ol. II. p. 63, 
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are guided solely by the text of the.Greek or the Romaa 
historians, is always attended with uncertainty; but when 
barbarians themselves, unconscious of the tenour of their 
traditions, by their simple and uneouth narrative, confirm 
the observations of the classiek w riter, and fix the wavering 
fact, there seems little reason to doubt. On this account, the 
Aya Burun has, perhaps, as good a title to be considered 
the Parthenium of Strabo,* as the harbour of Balaclava his 
Partus Symboloruni. The same remarkable epithet occurs 
in the appellation Ayudagh, given to a promontory men¬ 
tioned in the preceding chapter, probably from circumstan¬ 
ces connected with the ancient worship to which Strabo al¬ 
ludes, -because the word Partenit it still retained in the name 
of a contiguous village, The different promontories of the 
Tauride, which bore aciently the name of Parthenium, must 
necessarily perplex an inquiry tending to ascertain the exact 
position of any one of them. In the language of the Tauri, 
who were the earliest votaries of the Diana of the country, 
that goddess was called Orsileche ; and perhaps in the Cau¬ 
casian mountains, whence this nation was derived, the sig¬ 
nification of such an appellation might be obtained. It was 
in Caucasus that Pallas discovered the use of the word 
Ardauca ; once, in the dialect of the Tauri, a name of Theo¬ 
dosia ; signifying The seven-fold Divinity ; or ac¬ 

cording to the author of the anonymous Periplus of the 
Euxitie.f 

The Aya Bftrftn has been by some authors erroneously 
denominated the Criu-metopon. It is a wild and fearful 
scene; such as Shakspear lias described in tear a perpen¬ 
dicular and tremendous precipice, one of the loftiest in the 
Crimea; consisting of a mountain of marble, terminating 
abruptly in the sea. Towards the west it borders on a 
valley, in which the village of Karany is situated, now in¬ 
habited by Greeks. After we had passed it, and were 
within two versts of the monastery of St- George, we fan- 

* t he decision of this point will be left for future travellers, who may 
take the pains of measuring its exact distance from the ruins of the cilv of 
the Uhersrmesiiins. It has been here-stated, merely from conjecture, to 
agree with Strabo’s account, who makes it equal to a hundred si„i!ia, or 
tv :. lve miles and a half. If the distance to the .7'-a /I ’hln should prove 
woi e tlum this, they will do well to direct their attention in the next in¬ 
stance, to that part of the coast mentioned in p'. S.29, as having the natural 
arch v 

h t Ed. Grouov. Lug. Bat. 1097. p. 143. 
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cied we had found the actual fane of the demon virgin, 
which Strabo describes as situated at the Parthenian pro¬ 
montory ; for we came to the remains of an aneient struct- 1 
ure, bearing every character of remote antiquity; the stones, 
of a most massive nature, being lain together without-ce¬ 
ment. Part of the pavement and walls was still visible. 

Soon afterwards, we arrived for the second time at the 
monastery of St. George; of this place our friend Pallas 
afterwards published an engraving in the second volume of 
his travels through the southern provinces of the Russian 
empire. The anniversary, mentioned by Broniovius, is 
still celebrated here.* Some peasants brought us a few- 
copper coins of Vladimir the Great. These are very inter¬ 
esting, inasmuch as they evidently refer to the era'of his 
baptism ; an event which took place near the spot. They 
have in front a Russian V, and for reverse a cross; symbol¬ 
ical of his conversion to the Christian religion. It has 
been already mentioned, that he was baptised in the Crimea, 
and the ceremony took place, according to Hcberstein, -f at' 
the eity of Chersonesus, called Cherson or Corson a name 
easily now confounded with Cherson on the Dneiper; au 
appellation bestowed by the Russians, with their usual ig¬ 
norance of aneient geography, upon a modern town near 
the mouth of that river. About five' versts from the mon¬ 
astery, following the coast, we came to some extensive ru¬ 
ins in a small wood, on the right hand side of our road. In 
their present state it is impossible even to trace a plan of 
them; for the Tartar shepherds,in moving the stones to 
carry off materials of enclosure for their flocks, have con¬ 
fused all that remains. From lienee we continued our 
journey towards the extreme southwestern point of the Cri* 
mea, and came to a place called Mexiano , s Chouter, just at* 
it grew dark. The barking of dogs announced the com¬ 
fortable assurance of human dwellings, and excited a hope 

* “ Est in eo toco unde rivulus ille delabitur Pagus quidam non ignobi- 
lis, ct non procul inripa marls, in monte saxoso, Gveecum minasterium, 
Sancti Georgii solemne / anniversaria devotio GrseeisChristianis, qui nunc 
in Taurica sunt reliqui, in magna frequentia ibi fierisolet.” Martini Bran 
ittvii Tart aria. Lug- Bat, 1630. 

f Apud Pagi, torn. 1V< p. 56.- 

t See the additional notes at the end of the volume for a verry interest¬ 
ing account of this once magnificent city by Broniovius; an nccouut very 
little known, but preserving, perhaps, the only description of it which 
exists. Broniovius / states, that Vladimir was baptised by the Greek Pat¬ 
riarch, in the principal monastery of the city of Chersonesus. 
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of some asylum for the night, after severe fatigue. We 
found, however, that what we supposed to be a village, 
consisted of four or five wretched fishing-huts. A few 
Greeks quartered there offered to stow ns all into a hole 
recently dug in the earth, scarcely capable of containing 
three persons, the stench of which was abominable : it was 
moreover filled with sheep’s hides, swarming with vermin. 
Having procured a little oil in a tin pan, we made it serve 
us for a lamp, and, searching about, at last found a small 
thatched hovel, with an earth floor, and a place to light 
afire. Here, notwithstanding the extreme heat, we kin¬ 
dled some dried weeds in order to counteract the effects of 
miasmata from the marshes and stagnant Waters of the 
neighbourhood. By the light of our fire, a bed was prepa¬ 
red for professor Pallas, upon a sort of shelf; this, as it 
supported only half his mattress, caused him to glide off 
as often as he fell asleep, and at last reconciled him to a 
quiet, though more disgusting couch upon the damp floor. 
For our own parts, having procured some long wooden ben¬ 
ches about eight inches wide, we contrived to balance our 
bodies, betyreen sleeping and waking, in a horizontal pos¬ 
ture, until the morning. When daylight appeared, the 
professor left us, to examine the. point of Phanari, or the 
Light Tower; and, returning before we were yet roused 
from our somnolency, assured us the whole of that neck of 
land was covered with ancient ruins. We rose with great 
eagerness to follow him : and, as we approached the wa¬ 
ter’s edge, were immediately struck by the appearance of a 
very small peninsulMtdvancing into the bay of Phanari, 
entirely covered by the remains of an ancient fortress. The 
plan of it is given by the professor in the work to which I 
have before alluded. It seemed to have been onee an island, 
connected with the main land by an artificial mole, now con¬ 
stituting a small isthmus. From this peninsula the shove 
rises, and all the land towards its utmost western extremity 
is elevated. Ascending the sloping eminence thus present¬ 
ed upon the top of it occur the walls, streets, dilapidated 
buildings, and other ruins of the old Chersonesus.* The 
.appearance of oblong pavements, mouldering walls, scat¬ 
tered fragments of earthen vessels, broken amphorte, tiles 
and bricks of aqueducts, and other indications of an ancient 
city, prevailed over the whole territory quite to the sea. 

' * Ef9’ li TriA-n \tfrmrK xmrxtiuttm. “ Sequitar vetusta Chenonesas 
Junta. ” Strab. lib. vii ,p. 440. eel. Oson. 
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After tracing the extent of those ruins the whole way to 
the point of Pliauari, we discovered on tlie western side of 
the bay of that name, upon the sea shore, close to the water’s 
edge, and upon a very low point of land almost level with 
it, the remains of a building, which we supposed to hare 
served formerly as a light-house; and to have given the 
name of Fhanari, to the wester* point, as well as to the 
bay. An arched entrance, with two of the walls, and a 
square, opening for a window, of very massive and- solid 
construction, is still visible. 

Fatigued by a laborious investigation of ruins, which, 
after ail, did not gratify us by the disclosure of a single in- 
cription, medal, or bas-relief, we hastened to enjoy the 
beauties of nature in the delightful valley of Tehorgona; 
whither the professor conducted us to pass the night in the 
mansion of his friend Hablitz, whose name he has comme* - 
morated by the Salvia Hablitziana, and w hose good offices he 
so often and so pathetically mentions in his writings.* Per¬ 
haps there is not a spot in the whole Crimea so distinguished 
by its natural perfections. Though comprised in a smaller 
scale, it far surpasses iu beauty the boasted valley of Bai- 
dar. The seat of Mr. Hablitz was originally the residence 
of a Turkish pacha, and preserves the irregular structure 
and strange magnificence of Turkish architecture. Itii 
shaded by vines, tall fruit trees, and poplars; standing 
among roeks and mountains covered with woods and gar¬ 
dens, watered by numerous fountains. Near the house is a 
large, ancient tower, covered by a dome. This was a place 
of refuge for the inhabitants when tSe Black Sea swarmed 
with corsairs, who invaded the coast and ransacked the 
peaceful valleys of the Crimea. We found in its upper 
chambers a few swivels and other small pieces of artillery ) 
yet the building itself appeared to hare been erectedin an 
age anteriour to the use of gunpowder in the peninsula. 
The Tartars in the valley of Tehorgona are reckoned among 
the richest of the country. From their vicinity to Aktiar, 
they find a ready market for the produee of their lands; 
carrying thither honey, wax, fruit, and corn. Their seques¬ 
tered valley seemed the retreat of health and joy; not a 
Russian was to be seen; the pipe and tabor sounded merrily 
among the mountains; and these, thick set with groves, 
closed them in on every side. The morning after otir arri- 

* See particularly, Travels through the Southern Provinces, &c. vol U 
p. 99. 
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v&l, we were roused by a wild concert, from the hills, of 
such instruments as perhaps animated the dances of unciv¬ 
ilized nations in the earliest periods of society. 

The performers were a party of Tzigankies, or gipsies, 
who, as mendicant artificers, musicians, and astrologers, 
are very common over all the south of Russia. They had 
a wind instrument, something like a hautboy, made of the 
wood of cherrytree ; and carried the large, Tartar drum, 
notieed before as cliaraeteristick of the (hmbri in the time 
of Strabo.* 

Early in the morning of this day, professor Pallas rode 
with Mr. Galena, who came by appointment to Irikerman;f 
to show him some marine plants proper in the preparation 
of kelp. The bad air of that place, before injurious to me, 
added to the fatigue he had encountered the preceding day, 
threw him into a violent fever; from this, however, we had 
the happiness to see him recover before we left the Crimea. 
Fevers are so general, during summer, throughout the pe¬ 
ninsula, that it is hardly possible to avoid them. If you 
drink water after eating fruit, a fever follows; if you eat 
milk, eggs, or butter—a fever; if, during the scorching; 
heat of the day, you indulge in the most trivial neglect of 
clothing—a fever; if you venture out to enjoy the delight¬ 
ful breezes of the evening—a fever; in short, such is the 
dangerous nature of the climate to strangers, that Russia 
must consider the country a cemetery for the troops sent to 
maintain its possession. This is not the ease with regard 
to its native inhabitants, the Tartars; the precautions they 
use, added to long experience, ensure their safety. Upon 

* See page 291 of this volume. 

\ In the dearth of intelligence which prevails among historians concer¬ 
ning Inkcrmau, the brief account preserved by Broniovius, is interesting 
and valuable. As an author, he was not only cited but transcribed by Thu- 
amis; yet, otherwise, hi* writings appear to have escaped observation. 
“ Ingermennm milliaribus an. vel amplius d Coslo-da distal; Arcem lap . 
ideum, templum, et specus sub arce, et ex adverse arcis tniro opere ex 
petra exisos, habel ; num In monte maximo et ultissimo sita est, ac inde 
d specubusd Turds cognomon retinet. Oppidum quondam non ignobtle, 
ojnbus refertum, celeberrimum, et Jialura loci maxime admirandum, co- 

piorissimumqueextitit . . Ingermeniurcem satis etmagnificam 

d Trincipibus Grads extructam fuisse apparel: nam porta et xdifida 
adhuc nonulla integra Grid's characteribus exmsiata, et cum iusignibus 
torum iusculpta conspidwitur. Ac per universum ilium isthmum quondam 
ibi usque aa urbis mania adifida sumptuosa extitisse , puteos excavates 
infinites, qui ad hue fereplurimi sunt integri; ad extremum vero dims 
vtas Kegias grundes lapidibus stratas esse, certo apparet Martini 
Dronioui Tarcana. Lug. Bat. 1630. 
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the slightest change of weather, they are seen wrapped tip 
in sheep’s i;i;;es, and covered by felts, nearly an iueh iu 
thickness, while their heads are swathed in numerous band¬ 
ages of linen, or guarded by warm stuffed caps, fenced with 
wool. 

The Tartar nobles of the Crimea, or Moorza, as they 
are called, by a name which answers to the Persian word 
Mirza , so common in oriental tales, amount in number to 
about two hundred and fifty.Their dress is altogether Circas¬ 
sian ; except that the cap is larger than the sort of covering 
worn oil the head by the princes ofmount Caucasus.Theirfio,. 
ure on horseback is in the highest degree stately; and among 
all the Crimean Tartars, of whatsoever rank, an elegance 
of manners may be remarked. This, although, perhaps, 
common to oriental nations, affords a striking opposition 
to the boorish figure of a Russian. It is diverting to see 
them converse togeiher: the Tartar has, in common with 
the Russian, an impetuosity and eagerness in littering his 
expressions; but it is zeal very differently characterized. 
The Tartar may be said to exhibit all the playful flexibil¬ 
ity and varying posture of the leopard ; while the Russian, 
rather resembling the bear, is making an awkward parade 
of his paw s. The dress of a Tartar nobleman displays as 
much taste as ean be shown by a habit necessarily decora¬ 
ted with gold aud silver lace. It is neither heavily laden 
with ornament, nor are the colours tawdry. They delight 
sometimes in strong contrast, by opposing silver lace to 
black velvet for their caps ; scarlet or rose-coloured silk to 
dark eloth for their vest or pelisse; bdt iu general, the dress 
of a Tartar of distinction is remarkable for its simple ele¬ 
gance, as well as cleanliness. Their favourite colour to 
cloth is drab; and the gray or white wool for their uiuter- 
caps, is of all other ornaments most in esteem. The Rus¬ 
sian peasant, being of a diminutive race, connected only 
with the Laplander, as the next link iu the chain between 
him and the pigmy, is naturally of a lively disposition, and 
never completely awkward except when metamorphosed to a 
soldier. The moment he enters the ranks, all the brisk 
and cheerful expression of his countenance is gone ; and he 
appears a chop-fallen, stupid, brow-beaten, sullen clown. 
Their commanders answer precisely the same description, 
with this difference, that they are more profligate. A Rus¬ 
sian in power, whatever be his rank, or wherever he may 
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be placed, is still the same moral example of national char- 
acter.* 

Upon the roeks behind (he house of Mr. Hablitz, we 
found the identical plant which Pallas distinguished by the 
name of his friend, Salvia Hablitziana, growing in great 
abundance. Hitherto no account of it has been published. 
The plant is uncommonly rare. It is a perennial, which 
may be sown in common garden soil in the open air, and 
increases annually in size, until it becomes a fine, tail shrub 
of very great beauty. We afterwards brought it to the Bo- 
taniek Garden in Cambridge, where it also succeeded, al¬ 
though it has never attained the size to which it grows in 
Russia. 

From Tchorgona we returned again to Shulu, and from 
thence to Kara Ilaes, where we passed the night in the pal¬ 
ace of a Tartar nobleman; and, being couched upon a 
sort of sofa called the Divan, surrounding the principal 
apartment, were covered by bugs and fleas of the most enor¬ 
mous size, which came upon us like ants from an anthill. 
The next day we drove pleasantly to Akmetchet, and once 
more shared the comforts of the professor’s hospitable 
mansion ; regretting only the fever with which he was af¬ 
flicted in consequence of an excursion, otherwise considered 
by us the most agreeable journey we hud ever made. 

* Butler, with singular felicity of delineation, has afforded, in his II'!- 
mbraa, so faithful a portrait of a Russian general, that no person acquaint¬ 
ed with the country will read it without acknowledging the repr - .r' . 
lion to he as accurate as if Potemkin himself had sat for the picture. 

“ Me was hy birtb, some authors write, 

A Russian, some a Mnscovite, 

Am! 'mong the Cossacks had been bred, 

Ot ■> hum we in diurnals read, 

That serve to fill up pages here, 

As with their bidies ditches there'* : 

Scrim at, sky was his ooushi-german, 

A\ ith whom he served, and fed on vermin ; 

And when these failed, hc’il suck his claws. 

Ami quarter himself upon his paws. 

And though his countrymen, the Huns, 

1 * 1 '! Stew their meal between their hums 
And the horses’ hacks, o’er which they straddle. 

Anti every mar. eat up his saddle : 

He was not half so nice as they, 

But eat it raw when it came in the way.” 

Hudlb. Part. 1. Cant, 2, 

* Potemkin died in a ditch near rasa, 

L! 



CHAPTER XXIII- 

FROM. THE CRIMEA, BY THE ISTHMUS OF PERECOP, TO 
NICIIOLAEF. 

Journey to Koslof—Result of the Expedition — Return to 

Jlkinetchet - Marshal Bi'berstein - Departure from Ak- 

metc'iet — Perecop—Salt Harvest—JVagay Tartars — Sa¬ 
na rariabilis—General Survey of the Crimea—Country 
North of the Isthmus—Facility of travelling in Russia 
-—Banditti of the Ukraine—Anecdote of a desperate Rob¬ 
ber—Intrepid Conduct of a Courier — Caravans — Biros- 
taf — Preparation for receiving the Grand Duke — Cher- 
son—Burial of Potemkin—Recent Disposal of his Body 
—-Particulars of the Death of Howard—Order of his 
Funeral—Tomb of Howard — JVicholaef. 

-VVT-E left Akmetchet for Koslof on the twenty eighth of 
y* September, in the hope of obtaining a passage,to 
Constantinople, on board a Turkish brigantine, captain 
Osman Rees. By whatever port of the Russian empire our 
escape might he effected, we knew it w ould be attended with 
considerable hazard. We bad no passport from govern¬ 
ment to that effect, and we hail every reason to be convin¬ 
ced that none would be granted. However, after, waiting 
many .months in vain expectation of a release, from the op¬ 
pressive tyranny then exercised over Englishmen by every 
Russian they encountered, female interest in Petersburgh 
accomplished onr delivery. A forged order from the sov¬ 
ereign was executed and sent to us, by means of which, in 
spite of the vigilance of the police, we contrived to leave 
the country. It is necessary to state this circumstance, lest 
any of those,by whom we had been so hospitably entertained, 
should hereafter be considered accessary to our flight. Kos¬ 
lof was fixed upon, as the place least liable;to those re¬ 
searches from spies and custom-house officers, which might 
impede oar departure } and, having erossed the steppes 
whieh led to it, wc arrived there in the middle of the night. 
Such a tremendous storm of thunder, lightning, wind, hail, 
and rain, came on before we reached the place, that th« 
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horses refused to proceed, and we were compelled to hall, 
opposing our backs to its lury, until the violence of the 
tempest subsided.* 

As soon as morning dawned, we had our baggage sealed 
at the custom-house, and agreed for our passage, at the 
enormous rate of two hundred and fifty roubles; this was 
deemed by us a moderate sum, as the original demand had 
been six hundred. The common rate of a passenger, from 
Koslof ,to Constantinople, is not more than ten ; but it was 
evident the Turks, suspecting the nature of our situation, 
wished to make a booty of us. When all was settled, the 
inspector of the customs, to our great dismay, accompanied 
by several officers, came to assure us that the town would 
not be responsible for our fafety if we ventured to embark 
in the brigantine ; this they described as so deeply laden, 
that’she was already nine inches below her proper poise in 
the water. The captain had, moreover, two shallops of mer¬ 
chandise to take on board, and sixty four passengers. Some 
Armenians had already removed their property from the 
vessel; and we were assured she was so old and rotten, that 
her seams would open if exposed to any tempestuous wea¬ 
ther. The captain, a bearded Turk, like the-mariners of his 
country, was a sincere predestinarian ; which circumstance, 
added to his avarice, rendered him perfectly indifferent as 
to the event. As commander of the only ship in the harbour, 
bqund for Constantinople, he had been induced to stow the 
eargoes of two ships into his single vessel. This often hap¬ 
pens with Turkish merchantmen in the Black Sea, and is 
one of the causes of the numerous disasters which befal 
them. To prove the extent of the risk they will adventure, 
we heard, upon our return to Akmetchet, that captain Rees 
had filled file cabin we were to have occupied, with four 
hundred cantars of honey, and a friend of ours was oflferM 
a thousand roubles to obtain the governoui's acquieseqttae 
in an additional countcrbaud cargo of two thousand bulls’ 

* Tlie consequence of steeping in this situation, exposed to the mias¬ 
mata of salt marshes, which cause a somnolency it is impossible to resist, 
brought on again, with renovated force, the quartan fever, I had so long 
combated. Ml'. Cl'ipps was also attacked, hut with a different effect; a 
sore thro.it, attended by-cutaneous eruptions covering his whole body, qnd 
from which he was soon relieved, was all the consequence to him of the 
vapours to which he had been exposed. These observations cannot he re¬ 
conciled to the account Pullas afterwards published of the exhalations from, 
the stagnant lakes near Koslof; as he .says [vol. If p 489.] they contrib¬ 
ute greatly to the salubrity of the town, "and that intermitting fevers ace 
less frequent there, than at other places. 
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bides, the exportation of which, at that time, was strictly 
prohibited. 

Koslof* takes its name from a Tartar compound Giis l’ 
ove, the origin of which cannot be distinctly ascertained. 
Giis signifies an eye, and ove a hut. The Russians, with 
rheir usual ignorance of ancient geography, bestowed upon 
it the name of Eupatorium. It has been already shown tbat 
Eupatorium stood in the minor peninsula of the Heracleo- 
tffi, near the city of Chersonesus.. As to the present state 
of the place itself, it is one of those W'retehed remnants of 
the once flourishing, commercial towns of the Crimea, which 
exemplify the effects of Russian dominion. Its trade is anni¬ 
hilated, its houses in ruins; its streets desolate? the splendid 
snosques, by which it was adorned, are unroofed, and their 
minarets thrown down; its original inhabitants are either 
banished or murdered; all that we found remaining were a 
few sneaking officers of the police and customs, with here 
and there a solitary Turk or Tartar, smoking among the 
ruins, and sighing over the devastation he beheld. Its com¬ 
merce was onee of very considerable importance. Its port 
contained fifty vessels at a time ; which number was great, 
considering that the other ports of the Crimea had each their 
portion. We found that number reduced to one accidental, 
rotten brigantine, the precarious speculation of a few poor 
Turkish mariners, who, although common sailors on board, 
shared equally with the captain the profit of the voyage. In 
better times, Koslof, from her crowded shores, exported 
wool, butter, hides, fur, and corn. The corn has now risen 
to such a price that it is no longer an export; the wool, fur, 
and hides, are prohibited. In short, as a commercial tow n 
it exists no longer. The only ship, which had left the port 
previous to our arrival, sailed with a determination to return 
no more ; not only on account of the length of time which 

*, ce At Koslof, or Eupaioiia, I remember nothing interesting; but, in 
the desert near it, we saw some parties of the Nagay Tartars, and bad an 
opportunity of examining their Kibitkas, which are shaped something 
like a brakin, consisting of a frame of wood,, cohered with felt, and placed 
upon -wheels ’They are smaller and more clumsy than the tents of the 
Kalmucks, and do not, like them, take to pieces. fnthe Crimea, they are 
more used for the occasional habitation of the shepherd, than for regular 
dwellings. We saw a great many buflaloes and’camels; several of the 
latter ve met drawing in the two-wheeled carts, described before, a ser¬ 
vice for which I should have thought them not so well adapted as forbear¬ 
ing burdens; and, although ‘ a chariot of camels 9 is mentioned by Isaiah, 

I do not remember having heard of such a, practice elsewhere. The plain 
of Koslof is hardly elevated above the sea, and fresh water is very scarce 
and bad,” Heber's JHS. Journal, 
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had been required in procuring a cargo, but from the bribe¬ 
ry aud corruption it was necessary to support and counte¬ 
nance in order to get away-* 

In returning to Akmetchet, we stopped to water our hor¬ 
ses in the steppes, where the dwellings were entirely subter¬ 
ranean. Not a house was to be seen; but there were some 
holes, as entrances, in the ground, through one of which we 
descended to a cave, rendered almost suffocating by the heat 
of a stove for dressing the victuals of its poor owners. The 
walls, floor, and roof, were all of the natural soil. If such 
retreats were the original abodes of mankind, they borrowed 
the art of constructing habitations from badgers, foxes, and 
rabbits. At present, such dwellings are principally, if not 
solely, tenanted by shepherds of the Crimea ; who dig them 
tU serve as places of residence during winter. 

Having failed in the object of our journey to Koslof, we 
prepared to leave the peninsula by another route, and at¬ 
tempt a journey by land to Constantinople. For this pur¬ 
pose we despatched letters to our ambassadour at the porte, 
requesting an escort of Janissaries to meet us at Yassa. 
The evening, before we took our final leave of Akmetehet, 
was enlivened by the company aud conversation of marshal 
Bibersteiu, a literary friend of the professor’s, w ho had been 
recently travelling along the Volga, theshores of the Caspi¬ 
an, and in Caucasus. lie was two years an exile iu the isle 
of Taman, where he had amused himself w ith the study of 
botany, aud the antiquities of the country. He brought 
several new plants to the professor; ami confirmed the ob¬ 
servations we had before made upon the Cimmerian Bos¬ 
porus. I had, moreover, the satisfaction to find, that the 
map I had prepared to illustrate the ancient geography of 
the Crimea, agreed with his own observations upon that 
subject. In answer to our inquiries concerning the relative 
height of the Caucasian chain of mountains, be said, that 
the Alps are no where so elevated; and mentioned Mount 

* Pallas’s account of Ivoslof is only applicable to its former state. 
“ In the year 1793, for instance, one hundred and seventy six vessels were 
freighted with corn, salt, and leather; and the short route, by which 
goods arc couveycd hither by the Nagays, and the Tartars inhabiting the 
hanks of the Dneiper, affords the greatest facility to the corn trade.” 
Travel », vol. II. p. 491. Tins town is thus mentioned bv Broniovius : 
“ Ceslovia oppidtim ail dextrum Perecopice ad mure situm milliaribus 
septem distal. Emporio non ignobiU,pra/ectum arcis et uppidi CAanits 
troprium et pe'pctuum ihi fiabet.” Dqscriptio 'Tartaris, p. C30 Lug. 
3a1. 1630. ^ 

Ij 1 2 
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Chat,* as higher than Mont Blanc. Being questioned about 
the tribe of the Turcomanni, now ealled by the Tartars 
Turkmen, and Truckmenzi ; lie described them as a race of 
very rich nomades, still numerous in the steppes near Astra* 
ehan ; remarkable for the beauty of their persons, as well as 
for their patient endurance of the unjust taxes, and heavy 
exactions by which the neighbouring governours oppress 
them. 

The equinox brought with it a series of tempestuous 
weather, which continued until the tenth of October. On 
that day, the violence of the wind having subsided, and a 
second summer ensuing, we took final leave of our friends$ 
quitting for ever their hospitable society. Professor Pallas 
set out for his vineyards at Sudak,f and we took our route 
across the steppes towards Pereeop. The late storms had de¬ 
stroyed even the small produce of the vines upon the coast, 
which the locusts had spared. Some fruit trees put forth a 
premature blossom; and we found the. plains covered with 
the gaudy and beautiful flowers of the autumnal- crocus. 
Their bulbs were very deep in the soil, which consists of a 
rieh, black, vegetable earth. The Taurican chain of moun¬ 
tains, with the summit of Tehetirdagh towering above the 
rest, appeared very conspicuous towards the south. To¬ 
wards the north the whole country exhibited a boundless 
flat plain, across which caravans passing,’laden with water¬ 
melons, cucumbers, cabbages, and other vegetables, were, 
with the exceptions of ancient tumuli, almost the only ob¬ 
jects we encountered. Some of the vehicles were drawn by 
camels, and principally destined for Koslof. We travelled 
all night, and in the morning, at sunrise, were roused by our 
interpreter, a Greek, who begged we would observe an ani¬ 
mal half Hying and half running among the herbs. It wasa 
jerboa, the quadruped already noticed in a former chaptef.j 
We caught it with some difficulty, and should not have sue- 

Now called Elborus by the Circassians, according to its ancient name. 
It has two points at its summit, and is visible from the fortress, of Starro- 
pole, on the Caucasian line, a distance of three hundred versts. Its base 
descends into a swampy, impassable plain ; and this plain equals, in eleva¬ 
tion, the tops of the neighbouring mountains. 

+ Anciently UStyu;, Sogdai, Sudagra, and Sugdaia. This city rose 
to such celebrity by its commerce, that all the Greek possessions in-the 
Crimea were called Sugdaniu f S torch. tom. I. p. l?2.j It Had a triple 
fortress, and is noticed by Broniovius and Thuanusi See the 
' -notes at the end of the 'volume. 

i See p. 305, of this volume. 
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ceeded, but for the cracking of a large whip* the noise of 
which terrified it so much that it lost all recollection of its 
burrow. Its leaps were extraordinary for so small an ani¬ 
mal ; sometimes to the distance of six or eight yards, but 
in no determinate direction; it bounded backwards and 
forwards, without ever quitting the vicinity of- the place 
where it was found. The most singular circumstance in its 
nature is the power it possesses of altering its course when 
in the air. It first leaps perpendicularly from the ground 
to the height of four feet'or more ; and then, by. a motion 
of its tail, with a clicking noise, strikes off in whatever 
direction it chooses. 

By the appearance which Perecop* makes in all the maps 
it might be expected that a tolerable fortress would be found 
there to guard the passage of the isthmus. Yet nothing more 

* “ At Perekop are only one or two houses, inhabited by the post’ 
master and custom-house officers, and a little barrack. The famous wall 
is of earth, very lofty, with an immense ditch,. It stretches in a -straight 
line from sea to sea, without any remains of bastions or flanking-towera 
that I could discover. The Golden Gate is narrow, and too low for an 
Pnglish wagon. Golden , among the Tartars, seems synonymous with 
royal; and thus we hear of the Golden horde, the Golden tent, &e. 
Colonel Symes mentions the same manjcr of expression in Ava; so that 
1 suppose it is common all over the .east. 1'here is only one well at Pere¬ 
kop, the water ©f which is brakish and muddy. A string of near two hun¬ 
dred kibitkas were passing, laden with salt, and drawn by oxen ; they were 
driven by Malo-Russians,,wh©had brought corn into the Crimea, and were 
returning with their present cargo. White or clarified, salt is unknown in 
all the south of Russia; it appears, even on the best tables, with the great¬ 
er part of its impurities adhering, and consequently quite brown. Kibitkas 
laden with this commodity form a kind of caravan. They seldom go out 
of their way for a town or village, but perform long journeys, the drivers 
only sheltered aj: night. the lee-side of their carriages, and stretched on 
the grass. During the independence' of the Crimea, an old officer told me 
these people were alws.ys armed, and travelled w ithout fearof tfteTarfars, 
drawing up their wagons every night iaa circle, and keeping Regular sen- 
trieii We here, with great regret, quitted the Crimea and its pLeasing in- 
habitnnts; it was really like being turned out of Paradise, when we aban¬ 
doned those beautiful mountains, and again found ourselvcS in the vast 
green desert, which had before tired us so thoroughly, where we changed 
olives and cypresses^ clear water, and fresh milk, for reeds, long grass, and 
the drainings of* marshes, only made not poisonous by being mixed ’ with 
brandy ; and, when instead of a clean carpet at night, and a supper of eggs, 
butter, honey,-and sweetmeats, we returned to the seat of our carriage, 
and the remainder of our old cheese. 

“ Pallas has properly distinguished the two distinct races of Tartars, the 
Nogays and the mountaineers. These last, however, appeared to me to 
resemble ip their persons the Turks and the Tartars of Kostroma and 
Yaroslftf. They are a fair and haudsome people, like the Tartars in the 
north of Russia, gnen to agriculture and commerce, and here as well as 
there decidedly different from the Nogays, or other Mongol tribes. The 
Nogays, however, in the Crimea, appear to have greatly improved their 
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wretched can be imagined than the hamlet which supplies 
a few worn-out invalids with quarters. A very inconsidera¬ 
ble rampart extends from sea to sea, the distance across the 
isthmus in the narrowest part scarcely exceeding five miles, 
the water being visible from the middle of the passage on 
either side. On the north side of this rampart is a fosse 
twelve fathoms wide, and twenty five feet deep; but it is dry,. 

breed by intermarriages with the original inhabitants; being muchhandso* 
mer and taller than those to the north of The Golden Gate. The moun- 
taineers have large, bushy beards when old ; the Tartars of the plain sel¬ 
dom possess more than a few thin hairs. . The. mountaineers ate clumsy 
horsemen, in which they resemble the northern Tartars. Their neigh¬ 
bours ride very boldly and well. IJiad an opportunity of sfeefig two 
Nogay shepherd-boys, who were galloping their horses near Koslof, and 
who showed an agility and dexterity which were really surprising. While 
the horse was in full speed they sprung from their seats, stood upright on . 
the saddle, leapt oft the ground, and again into the saddle, and threw 
their 1 whips to some distance, and eauglit them up from the ground. What 
was more remarkable, we ascertained that they were merely shepherds, 
and that these accomplishments were not extraordinary. Both mountain¬ 
eers and shepherds, are amiable, gentle, and hospitable, except 'when 
they have been soured by their Russian masters. We never approached 
a village at night-fall, where we were not requested to lodge; or in the 
daytime, without being invited to eat and drink: and while they were 
thus attentive, they uniformly seemed careless about payment even for*the 
horses they furnished ; never counting the money, and- often offering to 
go away without it. They are steady"in refusing Russian money, and it is, 
necessary to procure a sufficient stock of usluks, paras, and sequins. This* 
is not their only way of showing their dislike to their new masters. At 
one village we were surprised at our scanty fare, aud the reluctance with 
which every thing was furnished, till we learnt they had mistaken, us. fov %i 
Russian officers. On finding that we were foreigners^ the eggs, melted 
butter, nardek, and bekmess, came in profusion. General Bardakof told 
us they were fond of talking politicks ; when we addressed them on thar 
subject they were reserved, and affected an ignorance greater than L 
thought likely or natural. .Pallas complained of them as disaffected, ana 
spoke much of their idleness. Yet their vineyards are very neatly kept, antf‘‘ 
carefully watered ; andi what is hardly a sign of indolence, their houses, 
clothes and persons, are uniformly clean. But his account seemed to me 
by no means sufficiently favourable. • They are, I apprehend, a heulthy 
race; but we met one instance where a slight wound had, by neglect* be-' 
come very painful and dangerous. On asking what remedies they had for 
diseases, they returned a remarkable answer: “ We, lay down the sick man 
on a bed , and, if it please God, he recovers. JtUah Kerim /” Their wo¬ 
men are concealed ; even more (the D. of Richelieu said) than the wives 
of Turkish peasants; and are greatly agitated and distressed if seen, for 
a moment, without a veil. Like the men, thev have very fair and clear 
complexions, with dark eyes and hair, and aquiline noses. Among the men 
were some figures which might have served for models of a Hercules j 
and the mountaineers have a very strong and nimble step in walking. An, 
Imaum, who wears a green turban, and who is also generally the school^ 
master is in every village. Not many, however of the peasants could 
read or write; and thev seemed to pay but little attention to the regular 
hours of prayer.” Re bar's JUS, Journal, 
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and destitute of any means by which it may be inundated. 
The rest of the fortification, which was originally a Turkish 
work, is in a state of neglect and rnin. The air of the place 
is very bad ; in consequence of which the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring hamlets, who are chiefly disbanded soldiers, 
suffer materially from intermitting fevers.* Strabo, with that 
extraordinary accuracy which characterizes every page of 
his writings that relate to the Crimea, states the breadth of 
the isthmus as equal to forty stadia ;t and it is, as has beea 
stated, rather more than five miles, which would exactly ac¬ 
cord with his description. That the w aters of the Black Sea 
and the sea of Azof do annually sustain a certain diminution, 
may be proved by the phenomena observable on all the 
northwestern shores : it is, therefore, natural to conclude 
the isthmus has increased proportionally since the time in 
which Strabo wrote. By reference to documents of yet higher 
antiquity, it might be made to appear that the peninsula itself 
was once an island ; and it is to such historical passages, in 
the writings of the ancients, that Pliny refers in his account 
of the Chersonesus, by the following passage ; j “ From Car- 
cinites begins Tuurica, once surrounded by th« sea, which 
covered all the champaign part o f it.” The constant draining 
of the great eastern flood at length left visible the vast cal¬ 
careous deposit, accumulated during so many ages, and 
which now constitutes those extensive plains in the south of 
Russia, joined by the isthmus of Pereeop to the steppes of 
the Crimea. If we suppose the waters of the Black Sea to 
be restored only to the level of those layers of marine shells, 
which may be traced all the way from the mouths of the 
Dnieper to those of the Don, still retaining their perfect 
.forms, and modified only by a mineral process, the Crimea 
"'ill appear again an island, visible ouly amidst an expanse 
of ocean, by those loftier masses of calcareous rocks upon 
its southern coast. 

* I confess myself much at a loss to explain the remarks made by Pah 
■ las [vol.II.p. 4(39] concerning the air of this place, and of Kosiof. He 
•avs the saline effluvia from the Sivash Correct the otherwise unwholesome 
nature of the atmosphere ; yet the bad health of the inhabitants is directly 
in contradiction of that statement. And again, in p. 9, of the same vol¬ 
ume During the prevalence of east winds, a disagreeable smell from 
tile Sivusb* or Putrid Sea, is strongly perceived at Pereeop. It is, never¬ 
theless, helieved that these vapours preserve the inhabitants from those 
intermittent fevers, which were formerly very frequent in the Crimea,” 

j Strain Geog. lib. vii. p, 445. ed Oxon. 

4 Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. iy. c. 12, 
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Throughout the whole summer, Pereeop* is a scene of 
great lihsrle ami commerce. The shores of the isthmus, and 
all the neighbouring steppes, are covered with caravans 
coming for salt, consisting of wagons drawn sometimes by 
camels, but generally by while oxen, from two to six in 
each vehicle. Their freight is so easily obtained, that they 
have only to drive the wagons axle-deep, into the shallow 
water on the eastern’side of the isthmus, and load as fast 
as they please, the salt lying like sand. The sight of so 
many hundred w'agons, by fifties at a time in the Water, is 
very striking; they appear like fleets of small boats floating 
upon the surface of the waves. The driver of each wag¬ 
on pays a tax of ten roubles to the crown. There are va¬ 
rious reservoirs of salt in the Crimea; but thpse of Pere- 
cop, used from time immemmorial, are the most abundant, 
and they aPe considered as inexhaustible. Taurica was tlie 
emporium of this commodity in the earliest periods of his¬ 
tory ; and it was then sent as it is now, by the Black Sea to 
Constantinople, and to the Archipelago , by land to Poland 
and over all Russia, to Moscow, to Petersburg!!, and even 
to Riga. The oxen, after their long journey, are some¬ 
times sold with the cargoes they have brought, and some¬ 
times they return again, the whole of that immensb dis¬ 
tance, with other merchandise. The caravans halt’ every 
evening .at sunset, when their drivers turn thfi oxen loose 
to graze, and lie down themselves, in the open air, to pass 
the-night upon the steppe. We noticed one, among many 
groups of this kind, which was remarkably interesting, 
because it possessed the novelty of a female,f whose fea¬ 
tures w;e were allow'ed to contemplate. She was preparing' 
with her child to pasys the night upon the grass of the step¬ 
pe, preferring the canopy of heaven to that of the Madjar.\ 
Her companions were of a wild, but equivocal race,-in 

* “ Pereeop is a Russian word signifying An Intrenchraent of the isth¬ 
mus: the Tartar name of this place is Or-Kapy , denoting The Gate of 
the Fortification.’* Pallas’s Travels , vol. II p. 5. Upon this subject 
Bron.ovius is also very explicit, “ Nomen. Prxcopenses a fossa habent; 
nam Phezt.cop ipsorum lingua fossam significatT DescnpC Tartar. 

24 ed Lug. Bat . 1630. See also his further observations in the ad* 
ditional notes at the end of the volume. 

j* “ TartaH suas mnlieres in abditis semper tenent locisf*' Mic^al 
JLituan. Fragment, de Morib. Tartarorum- Ltig. Bat. 1630. 

* The .Tartar wagon, called Jfadjar,or Maggiar, is always of the same 
fortmand materials; a long, rntrrow vehicle, supported by four wooden 
wheels, without any iron attire. 
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which the Tartar features appeared to predominate, and 
were clothed in goat skins. Nothing can be more striking 
than the spectacle afforded by those immense caravans slow¬ 
ly advancing, each in one direct line by hundreds at a time, 
and presenting a picture of the internal commerce carried 
on by Russia throughout all parts of her vast empire. 

Another singular appearance at Pereeop is afforded by 
the concourse of Nagay Tartars frequenting the market 
for the sale of water-melons ; a kind of fruit seen there of 
extraordinary size and perfection. They are a very dif¬ 
ferent people from the Tartars of the Crimea, and may be 
instantly distinguished by their diminutive form, and the 
dark, copper eolour of their complexion, which is some¬ 
times almost black. They have a very remarkable resem¬ 
blance to the Laplanders, although their dress qnd manner 
has a more savage character, it is probable the Nagay 
Tartar ami the Laplander were originally of the same col¬ 
ony, difficult as it now is to deduce the eireumstances of 
their origin.* The Crimean Tartar is a person of much 
more stalely demeanour, farther advanced in civilization, 
of a better figure, and often very engaging manners. A 
number of them annually leave the Crimea on a pilgrimage 
to Meca and Medina; so that continual intercourse with' 
other nations has contributed to their superior station in the 
general scale of society. A Crimean Tartar must either 
make this journey himself, once in his life, or send his rep¬ 
resentative, and defray his expenses. Those pilgrims go 
first to Constantinople, where the main body divides; a 
part choosing the shortest route to xYlexandria, where they 
join the Egyptian caravan, and the rest proceeding by the 
way of Syria to Damascus, &c. The first route is liable to 
the greater inemn enience, as they sometimes suffer, two or 
three days on their march, from the want of water. The 
Syrian route is therefore, generally preferred ; in their 
way they visit Jerusalem, the river Jordan, the Dead Sea, 

* The subject of their relationship might, however, have received con¬ 
siderable illustration, had the learned writings of Porthau, professor of 
history at the university of Abo, in Finland, found their way to the rest of 
Europe. Excluded by his situation from all inteivourse with more en¬ 
lightened seminaries, his labours and his name have hardly reached the 
ears of any literary society; yet, should liis lucubrations survive the pres¬ 
ent desolating scourge, with which those remote provinces of Sweden are 
afflicted by the Russians, a brighter light may beam upon the pages of his- 
toiv, and the annals of mankind derive additional lustre from a native of 
Finland, skilled in the language, the traditions, and the mythology of his 
countrvmen. 
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and other parts.of the Holy Land ; the Mohammedans en¬ 
tertaining great veneration for the memory of Christ, whom 
they regard as a prophet, although not the Son of God. 
Persons who have completed this pilgrimage are dignified, 
on their return, with the title of Hadjy. 

In the isthmus we observed again the disgusting presence 
of the sort of toad, Rana variabiLlis, whieh has been before 
notieed, and whieh swarms in all the territory bordering on 
the Sivash or Putrid Sea, to the east of the peninsula. 
They crawl even to the lops of the hills, near the Straits 
of Taman and generally indicate unwholesome air; for, 
wherever the air is better than usual in the Crimea, this 
animal is proportionally rare. It hurries itself in the earth, 
forming little holes, like the jerbo or rabbit. 

In the departure from Perecop, as well as in the approaoh 
to it, the sea is visible on both sides of the isthmus. A 
canal migut easily be formed so as to insulate the Crimea, 
and render it very difficult of approach on the Russian side. 
We took a direction towards the Dnieper, and, as before, 
over plains exhibiting no particular trace in the soil which 
might be called a road. - Our different journeyg in Tauriea 
had made the whole peninsula familiar to our recollection; 
aud we were amused by reflecting ou the probable surprise 
a traveller woald experience, who, after reading the infla¬ 
ted descriptions which have been published of it* scenery, 
should pass he Isthmus of Perecop, aud journey, during a 
day and a half, without seeing any other symptoms of a 
habitable country, or any object throughout a flat and bound¬ 
less desert, except the miserable peasants placed at the dif¬ 
ferent relays to supply horses for the post. So narrow i* 
the tract of cultivated laud upon the southern coast, that it 
may be compared to ail edging of lace upon the lower rim 
of a large apron. Without-the isthmus the plains were 
covered by the caravans of salt, and every route filled by 
them. For the rest; the appearance of the country wu 
precisely the same as in the nor h of the Crimea. Onr 
journey resembled that of De lluhrucpiis, in the i.nrteeutli 
century, and might be fully describedtn very few ofhis owl 

words •• JVuaa. «st syloa, n hit ns mons, nullis tapis.” Ths 

later flowers of autumn occasionally drew our attention 
from an endeavour to get over it as-last as possible, and dfc 
collected several; * among others, an Arab is and a Euphdr* 

* Achillea pube scans, the Wooly Milfoil; , Campanula Sibirica, or Si¬ 
berian Bell-flower; Chrysocoma villosa, or tiawny Goldilocks; Euphr<ut* r « 
odontites . Red Evcbripfct* tec* 
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bia, which marshal Biberstein had exhibited afAkmetchet, 
from his own collection, as a new species fount) by him in 
Caucasus, and in the neighbourhood oFSarepta. The roads 
were, as usual, excellent, and throughout all the south of 
Russia, excepting after heavy rain, the traveller may pro¬ 
ceed with a degree of speed and facility unknown in any 
other conntry. A journey from Moscow to Zarifzin, As- 
trachan, and from thence, along the whole Caucassitn line 
to the straits of Taman, might be considered a mere sum¬ 
mer excursion, and, for the most part, easier and pleasanter 
thau an expedition through any part of Germany. The 
horses are always ready, of a superior quality : and the turf, 
over which the roads lie, quite without parallel. The still 
greater expedition that may be used in the same country, 
in winter, by travelling upon sledges, is already well known. 

Those roads which lead from the Crimea towards the 
north of Russia, are supposed to be infested with bands of 
desperate robbers, who inhabit the extensive deserts north 
of that peninsula. Stories of this kind rarely amount to 
more than idle reports. If credit were given to all that is 
related of the danger of journeying by this route, it would 
be madness to risk the attempt; but few instances have oc¬ 
curred, well attested, of any interruption or hazard what¬ 
soever. Perhaps, before the Crimea was subject to Russia, 
there was more real foundation for alarm, because the coun¬ 
try. in which the banditti are said to dwell, then constitu¬ 
ted the frontier of Little Tartary; and, in all parts of the 
globe, frontiers are most liable to evils of this description, 
from the facility of escape which they offer to the plun¬ 
derer or the assassin. From my own experience in almost 
every part of Europe, aflerall I he tales which I have heard 
of the danger of travelling in this or that country, I know 
no place so full of peril as the environs of London, where 
many persons, who traverse the roads at all hours of the 
day ami night, with perfect indifference, would shrink from 
the thoughts of an expedition across the deserts of Nagay, 
or the territory of the Don Cossacks. The Nagay Tar¬ 
tars, from their nomade life,are a wilder and more savage 
looking people than those of the Crimea, being altogether 
as unsettled and as barbarous as the Calmucks; buF their 
occupations arc pastoral; and a pastoral state of society is 
seldom characterized by cruelty or acts of open vielenae. 
Yet, while it is asserted that their whole attention secure 
given to the care of their flecks and herds, it must be w 

If_ 
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knowledge^ some facts are related, respecting <!ie road from 
Moscow to Perecop, which are too well authenticated to 
admit of any dispute. About four years before we left the 
Crimea, the lady of admiral Mordviuof, who was travelling 
that way, attended by a proper escort, especially provided 
to secure her from danger, and a very numerous suite of 
domesticks, was stopped by a formidable party of banditti 
who plundered herequippage of every thing they considered 
worthy taking away. General Michelson, governour-gen- 
eral of the Crimea, showed to me, at Akmetcliet, a'dreadful 
weapon which had been seized in the hands of a robber, 
who was lurking even in that neighbourhood. It consisted 
of a cannon ball, a two pounder, slung at the extremity of 
a leather thong, which had a handle like that of a whip, 
by which it might lie burled with prodigious force. But, 
after all, it may be proved, that none of these deeds are the 
work of Tartars. The particular distriet said to be most 
dangerous in all the road from Moscow to Perecop, is that 
which lies between Kremenchuk and Ekaterinoslaf upon 
the frontiers of Poland. The robbers hitherto taken were 
invariably from that, neighbourhood, and were inhabitants 
of the Tcherno Laes, or Black Forest, generally from the 
village of Zimknia; they are the remnant of th e Zapo- 
rogztsi, * originally deserters and vagabonds from all na¬ 
tions ; a tribe from which Potemkin selected those brave 
Cossacks, now known under the appellation of Tcherao- 
morski, who inhabit Kuban Tartary. Many of them are 
Polish Jews; and among those, who were afterwards ap¬ 
prehended, of the party w hich had robbed admiral Mord- 
vinof\s lady, were certain Jews uf this description. The 
bouse of admiral Mordviuof, situated among the mountains 
of the Crimea, uear Sudack, was also attacked during the 
time we resided at Akmetcliet; but, as the admiral himself 
assured me, evidently with no other view than to carry.off 
some of,his poultry. The admiral had been engaged in 
frequent litigations with the Tartars concerning the limits 
of his estate, and, as this conduct rendered him unpopular 
among them, it perhaps exposed him to depredations be 
would not otherwise have encountered. Having thus re¬ 
lated a few facts which came to my know ledge, affecting 
the character of the Tartars, and the danger of their coun¬ 
try, it may be amusing to add some examples of the stories 

* See i>. 225 , 0 f this volume. 
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current in the country; these, though perhaps less anthen- 
tiek, arc implicitly believed by Russians and other st rangers, 
and Constitute a favourite topick of conversation. The first 
was related to me by ageneral officer in the Russian service, 
the second I heard upon the road. 

The chief of a very desperate gang of banditti, who had 
amassed considerable wealth, was taken by a soldier, aim 
conducted to the governor of the province at Kkaterinoslaf. 
(treat reward had been offered for the person of this man, 
and it was supposed he would, of eourse, he immediately 
knouti-il. To the astonishment of the soldier, who had 
been I lie means of his apprehension, a few days only had 
elapsed when he received a visit from the robber, who had 
been able to pay the governour a bribe sufficient to procure 
his release, in consequence of which he had been liberated 
from confinement. “ You have caught me,” said be', ad¬ 
dressing the soldier, “ this time ; but before you set out up- 
hin aunt tier expedition in search of me, I will accommodate 
you with a pair of reel boots'* for the journey.” With this 
terrible threat he made his escape, and no further inquiry- 
on the part of the police was made after him. The undaunt¬ 
ed soldier, finding the little confidence that could be placed 
in his commander, determined to take the administration 
of justice into his own hands, and once more adventured 
in pursuit of the robber, whose flight had spread terrour 
through the country. After an undertaking, full of dan¬ 
ger, he found him in one of the little subterranean huts in 
the midst of the steppes ; and, entering witli his pistols in 
his hand, “ you promised me,” said he, “ a pair of red 
°hoots; J am come to be measured for them 1” With thest- 
words he discharged one of his pistols, and killing the rob¬ 
ber on the spot, returned to his quarters. The picture this 
offers of the corruption prevailing among governours and 
officers of justice in Russia, is correct; us for the story it¬ 
self it may be also true: it is given as it was received, from 
those who considered its veracity indisputable. 

The next anecdote relates to a circumstance which hap 
pened in the road between Kremenelmk and Ekateriuosluf, 
and affords an instance of remarkable intrepidity in one 

* To give a man a pairof red boots, according tp the saying of the Tar¬ 
tars, is to cut the skill round the upper part of his legs, and then cause it 
to be torn off by the feet. This species of torture the banditti are said to 
practise, as an act of revenge; in the same manw-r the A mot-lean Indian.* 
scalp the heads of their enemies. 
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of the Feldlegers, or couriers of the erown. A person of 
this description was journeying from Cherson to Kremen- 
ch»k, by a route much infested with banditti. He was cau¬ 
tioned against taking a particular road, on account of the 
numerous robberies aud murders which had lately taken 
plaee; and the rno.re so, in consequence of a report that 
the robbers were actually there eneaniped, plundering all 
wdio attempted to pass. Orders had been given, that, wher¬ 
ever these baudiiti were found, they should be shot without 
trial. The courier, however, proceeded on his journey in 
a Pavoysky* ami presently observed four men hastily en¬ 
tering a tent near the road. Almost at the same instant 
the driver of the pavoysky declared there was a fifth con¬ 
cealed in aditoh by. which they passed ; but, as it was dusky,, 
ami the object not clearly discerned, they both left the pa¬ 
voysky to examine it. To their surprise and horrour, they 
found the body of a man, who had been murdered, still 
warm. A light appeared within tire tent, and the courier, 
desiring the pustiliou to remain quiet with the vehicle, walk¬ 
ed boldly towards it. As soon as he entered, he asked the 
men within if be might be allowed a glass of brandy? be¬ 
ing answered in the affirmative, he added: “ Stay a little, 
1 will just step to the pavoysky and bring something for us 
to eat; you shall find the drink. It was now' quite dark, 
and the courier, who had well observed the number and 
disposition of the men within the tent, returned to the pgn 
vo) sky, when, having armed the postilion and himself by 
means of a blunderbuss, two pistols, and a sqhre, he took 
the bleeding carcase, on his shoulders, and advanced once 
more towards the tent. The unsuspecting robbers had seat¬ 
ed themselves round the fire, with their pipes lighted, and 
their arms suspended above their heads. The courier, in 
the very instaut that he entered, cast the dead body into 
the midst of them, exclaiming: “ There’s the sort of food 
for your palates !” and, before a moment was allowed them 
to recover from the surprise into which thin had thrown 
them, a discharge from the blunderbuss killed two of the 
four; a third received a pistol-shot, with a cut from this 
sabre, but survived his wounds, and v.as taken bound to 
Ivreinenchuk, where lie suffered the knout. The fourth 
made his eseape. Of such a nature are the tales w hich ft 
traveller, in this country, may expect to hear continually 

* A small four-wheeled wagon; used, during summer, as a substitute 
for the Kibitka. 
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related by new settlers in the Crimea and the Ukraine. I 
cannot <*ive much credit to any of them ; and must confess 
1 should not be surprised to hear the same stories repeated 
in other countries, as having happened wherever banditti 
are supposed to infest the publick roads. 

Being unacquainted with the topography of Biroslaf, and 
having no map in which it was laid down, 1 find it impos¬ 
sible to give an accurate description of the different streams 
and lakes of water, which we passed in order to reach that 
place. The inhabitants were even more ignorant than my¬ 
self. Before we arrived, we traversed an extensive tract 
ot sand, apparently insulated. This, we were told, was 
often inundated, and boats were then stationed to conduct 
travellers. Having crossed this sandy district, we passed 
the Dnieper by a terry, and ascended its steep occidental 
banks to the town. The conveyance of caravans m>on the 
sands I have mentioned, was effected with great diffeeuityj 
each wagon requiring no less a number of oxen than eight or 
twelve, anil even these seemed hardly adequate to the im¬ 
mense labour of the draft. All the way from Perecopto 
Biroslaf, the line of caravans continued almost without in¬ 
termission. The immense concourse o& wagons, the bel¬ 
lowing of the oxen, the bawling and grotesque appearance 
of the drivers, and the crowd of persons, in the habits of 
many different nations, waiting a passage aeross the water, 
offered one of those singular scenes to which, in other coun¬ 
tries, there is nothing similar, and convey, at the same 
time, notions of the internal commerce of Russia, which 
otherwise might scarcely be credited. 

Biroslaf, upon the western side of the Dnieper, is a mise¬ 
rable looking place, and owes its support entirely to the 
passage of the salt caravans from the Crimea.* It might be 

* “ Berislavia a small town, founded on a regular plan by the empress 
Catherine, on a fine, sloping bank near the Dnieper, with a floating bridge, 
which is removed every winter. The river, like the Don, is navigated in 
double canoes, composed of two very narrow ones, often hollowed out of 
trees, and united by a stage. The town has wide streets, at right angles 
to each other, hut the houses are mostly miserable, wooden huts. The 
country around is all good land, but destitute of water. There are, how¬ 
ever, many villages, and many acres of cultivated land along the banks of 
the liver; and wherever there is a well, is generally a small cluster of 
houses, attracted by such a treasure. On this side of the Dnieper beans 
the regular scries of Jews’ houses, which are the only taverns or inns from 
hence all the way into Austria. Jews, in every part of Little and New 
Russia, abound. In Muscovy they are very uncommon.” Meier’s MS‘ 
Journal. 
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suspected that its situation, upon so considerable a river, 
affording it an intercourse with Kiof and Cherson, would 
entitle it to higher consideration ; but we could obtain no 
information, worth repeating,'upnn the existence of any such 
commerce. We observed the Polish costume very prevalent 
here ; the men, in every respect, resembling the Cossacks 
of the Don. The appearance of boatmen, stalking in the 
mud with boots of Morocco leather, was quite new to iis; 
although the Tartars of the Crimea frequently appear with 
the same covering upon their feet. 

To describe the road between Biroslaf* and Cherson, 
would put the reader's patience to a very unnecessary trial, 
by a repetition of observations already, perhaps, too often 
made; aud would give to these pages a monotonous cha¬ 
racter of the steppes, over which it was made. Before we 
reached the last post, we passed a considerable surface uf 
stagnant water, whether derived from the Dnieper or not, 
we could not then learn ; neither would any map we carried 
with us inform us. The very sight of it was sufficient to 
convince us of the dangerous nature of the situation ; and our 
servant was attacked by a violent fever in consequence pf 
the unwholesome air. We preserved ourselves by smoking; 
but this will not always serve as a preventive. ! 

However unexpected an obligation might be conferred 
■pon English travellers by any of the imperial family o-f 
Russia, we were certainly, indebted to the grand duke Con¬ 
stantine for the excellent accommodations we found in (Jher- 
son; although we are ready to acquit bis highness of any 
intention favourable to our reception there, or any where 
else. Arriving in the night we were conducted to an inn, 
where, to our astonishment,.we beheld a degree of cleanli¬ 
ness, and.a display of luxury, wholly unaccountable. The 
master of the house, an Italian, observing the surprise we 
manifested, told us that his rooms were prepared for a mas¬ 
querade, for the celebration of which he.;«-xpected order* 
upon the arrival of-his highness, notwithstanding the alarm 
which the mere report of his coming had spread through¬ 
out the country. Tlie arrival of a Tiberius, a Nero, or any 

* At Biroslaf we collected the following plants': Achillea mbiUt. or 
common camomile Artemisia pontica 9 hoary wormwood ; AspeniK 
lypgiflprai, long-flowered squinancy-wort [waldstein.^ Scabiosa Icucaji- 
white-flowered rscabious r scutellaria galericulata, skull-cap: 
biiutn Golvmrue Italian hedgn-mustard ; Stipa cupillata , fettlier- 

grass; Pol&nti^a argentea\ 'silvery gooie-grfts* j Jinckusa 'officinal** 
mon bugloss Centaureapaniculata, branching knapweed. 
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other more detestable tyrant of ancient Rome, never diffused 
more general panick than was felt in Cherson at. this time. 

Cherson, founded in 1778, was formerly a town of much 
more importance than it is.now.* Potemkin bestowed upon 
it many instances of patronage, and was partial to the place. 
Its fortress and arsenal were erected by him. We found 
its commerce so completely annihilated, that its merchants 
were either bankrupts, or were preparing to leave the town, 
and establish themselves elsewhere. They complained of 
being abandoned by the emperour, who refused to grant 
them any support or privilege. Without the smallest in- 
elination to write an apology for the emperour Paul, I can¬ 
not possibly admit that Cherson, by any grant of the crown, 
could become a great commercial establishment; and it is 
quite incomprehensible how suchanotion was ever adopted,! 

" “ Cherson is gradually sinking into decay, from the unhealthiness o* 
Us situation, and still more from the preference given to Odessa. Yet 
timber, corn, hemp, and other articles of exportation, are so much cheap¬ 
er and more plentiful here, that many foreign vessels still prefer this port, 
though they are obliged by government first to perform quarantine^ and 
unload their cargoes at Odessa. Corn is cheap-and plentiful, but timber 
much dearer than in the north, as the cataracts of the Dnieper generally 
impede its being floated down. There is a noble forest which we saw in 
Podolia, not far fronvthe Bog, a beautiful river, unincumbered by cataracts; 
but as some land-carriage would be necessary, it is, as yet, almost ‘ intdeta 
eecuri The arsenal at Cherson is- extensive and interesting. It contains 
a monument to Potemkin, its founder. T wo frigates and a seyenty four 
■were building; on account of the bar, they are floated down to the Liman 
on camels, ns at Pctersburgh. Nothing can be more dreary than the pros¬ 
pect of the river, which forms many streams flowing- through marshy 
islands, where the masts of vessels are seen rising from amid brush-wood 
and tall reeds. In these islands are many wild boars, which are often seen 
swimming from one to the other. No foreign merchants, of any conse¬ 
quence, remain here; those who transact business at this court, do it by 
clerks and supercargoes. My information respecting Cherson was chiefly 
from a Scotchman named Geddes. The tomb of Howard is in the desert, 
about a mile from the town; it was built by admiral Mordwinof, and ia a 
small brick pyramid, whitewashed, but without any inscription. He him¬ 
self fixed on the spot of liis interment. He had built a small hut oo this 
part of the steppe, where he passed much of his time, as the most healthy 
spot in the neighbourhood. The English'burial service was read over him 
by admirq) Prieatman. from whom 1 had these particulars. Tyro small 
villas have been built at no great distance ; 1 suppose also from the healthi¬ 
ness of the situation, as it had nothing else to recommend it. Howard was 
spoken of with exceeding respect and affection, by all who remembered, 
or knew him ; and they were many,” He6er’s’JifS. Journal. 

t Scherer’s promising view of its importance might have led to other 
hopes; but that author’s prognostication of the advantages which Russia 
might derive from the possession of the Crimea, has proved equally fallible ■ 
speaking, however, of the commeroe of Cherson, in 1786, he says: « Dane 
f* de i O.v-y -1786, so turu nation eccupoit cent trente-m iMmOUf 
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The mouth of the Dnieper is extremely difficult to navigate) 
sometimes northeast winds leave it fall of shallows, and, 
■where there happens at any time to be a channel for vessels, 
it has not a greater depth of water than five feet; the en- 
trauce'is, at the same time, excessively narrow. The sands 
are continually shifting, which renders the place so dan¬ 
gerous, that ships are rarely seen in the harbour. But the 
last blow to the commerce of Cherson, was given by the 
war of Russia with France. Before that event, the exporta¬ 
tion of corn, of hemp, and canvass, had placed the town upon 
a scale of some consideration. All the ports of Russia, in 
the Black Sea, were more or less affected by the same cause) 
and particularly Taganrock, which had received a very 
serious check in consequence of the state of affairg with 
France.f 

The architecture visible in the buildings of the fortress, 
showed a good taste ; the stone used for their construction 
resembled that porous, though durable limestone, which the 
first Grecian colonies in Italy employed in ereeting-the tem¬ 
ples of Psestum; bntthe Russians had white-washed every 
thing, and by that means had given to their works the mean¬ 
ness of plaster. One of the first things we asked to see 
was the tomb of Potemkin. AH Europe has heard that he was 
buried in Chersop,.and a magnificent sepulehre might natu¬ 
rally be expected for a person so renowned. The reader will 
imagine our surprise, when,.in answer to our inquiries con¬ 
cerning his remains, we were told that no one knew what 
was become of them. Potemkin, t he illustrious, the powerful, 
of all the princes that ever lived the most princely, of all 
imperial favourites the most favoured, had not a spot which 
might be ealled his grave. He, who not only governed all 
Russia, but even made the haughty Catherine his suppliant 

$avoir 9 quaive-vingt-douze. Ottomans, trente-deux Russes , et septAutn- 
chief is. 1J importation const stoit en fruits, vitis, cabiliuu , meiioles, 

Et V exportation , en froment , savon, chanvres , farine fer , laihes, tin, 
cordages , tabac , bois&c. llistoire raison nee du Comm, tie la Rum. 
par Scherer, tom. II. p 33. Paris, 1FS8. * 

-j* Upon and near the banks of the Dnieper were the following plants j 
Alyssum montanum , mountain, alysson ; Anchusa officinalis, common bag* 
lobs; Andropogon Ischxmum, heal’d-grass; Antirrhinum Gejiistifolviro, 
broom-leaved snap-dragon ; Aster punctahtt , dotted star-wort fSee 
Wildenowj Cncubalus Catholicus , branching campion; JJelpbinum Con- 
tolida, branching larkspur ; Euphorbia segetalis , field spurge ; Platen- 
ma canescens, hoary campion, with large purple flowers ; it was growing 
among the rocks, near the river [See Waldstein] Polt/cnemum arveftst • 
ftilene baccifera, berry-bearing" catch-fly. 
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poorest of the human race. The particulars respecting the 
ultimate disposal of his body, as tliej' were communicated to 
me upon the spot by the most credible testimony, merit a 
eursory derail. 

The corpse, soon after bis death,* was brought to Cher- 
son and placed beneath a dome of the small church belong¬ 
ing to the fortress, opposite to the altar. After the usual 
ceremony of interment, the vault was merely covered by 
restoring to their former situation the planks of wood which 
constituted the floor of the building. Many of the inhab¬ 
itants, ofCherson,as well as English officers in the Russian 
service, who lived in its neighbourhood, had ( seen the coffin 
which was extremely ordinary; and the ppacticeof showing 
it to strangers prevailed for some years after Potemkin’s dp- 
cease. The empress Catherine either had, or pretended to 
have anintention of erecting a superb monument to his memo¬ 
ry; whether at Cherson or else where, is unknown. Her sudden 
death is believed to have prevented the completion of this 
design. The most extraordinary part of the story remains 
now to be related; the coffin itself has disappeared. In¬ 
stead of any answer to the various inquiries we made con¬ 
cerning it, we were cautioned to be silent. “ JVb one,” said 
a countryman of ours, living in the place, “ dare mention 
the name of Potemkin At last we received intelligence 
that the verger could satisfy our curiosity, if we would ven¬ 
ture to ask him. We, soon found the means of encouraging 
a little communication o« his part; and were then FoItT, 
that the body, by the emperour’s command, had been taken 
up and thrown into the ditch of the fortress. The orders 
received \vere, to take up the body of Potemkin, and cast 
it into thehrst hole that might he found. These orders were 
implicitly obeyed. A hole was dug in the fosse, into which 
lie was throw n with as little ceremony as a dead dog ; hut, 
as this procedure took place in the night, very few were in¬ 
formed of the fate of the body. An eye-witness assured 
me that the coffin no longer existed in the vault where it 
was originally placed: and the verger was actually pro¬ 
ceeding to point out the place where the body was abandoned, 
when the bishop himself happening to arrive, took aviav 
my guide; and, with menaces which were but too likely 


-NT- .1 Ml !• 1 ", Uct „» a ? c< * 5 ^» during; a journey from Ymst 

to Nk'IioI.ic! J ami actually expired in a ditch, near the former place ii 
wtuch the attendants pla-rd him, that lie might recline against its slen’ae 
mop; behip; fakch fromthe carriage for*ah*. v 1 ■ ? 
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to be fulfilled, prevented onr being more fully informed 
concerning the obloquy which at present involves the re¬ 
mains of Potemkin. Let me now, therefore, direct the 
reader’s attention to a more interesting.subject; to a narra¬ 
tive of the last days, the death, and burial of the benevolent 
Howard; who, with a character forcibly opposed to that 
of Potemkin, also terminated aglorious career at Cherson. 
Mysterious Providence, by events always remote from hu¬ 
man foresight, had wonderfully destined, that these two 
men, celebrated in their li%es by the most contrasted deed*, 
should be interred nearly upon the same spot. It is not 
within the reach of possibility tabring together, side by 
side, two individuals more remarkably characterized by 
every opposite qualification; as if the hand of destiny had 
directed two persons, in whom were exemplified thaextremes 
of vice and virtue, to one common spot, in order that the 
contrast might remain a lesson for mankind. Potemkin, 
bloated and pampered by every vice, after a path through 
life stained with blood and crimes, at last the victim of hi* 
own selfish excesses; Howard, a voluntary exile, enduring 
the severest privation for the benefit of his fellow-creatures, 
and labouring, even to his latest breath, in the exercise of 
every soeial virtue. 

The particulars of Mr. Howard’s death were communi¬ 
cated (o me by his two friends, admiral Mordvinof, then 
chief admiral of the Black Sea fleet, and admiral Priestman 
an English officer in the Russian service; both of whom 
were eye-witnesses of his last moments. He had been en¬ 
treated to visit a lady about twenty four miles* from Cher¬ 
son, who was dangerously ill. Mr. Howard objected, alle¬ 
ging that he acteil only as physieian to the poor; bnt hear¬ 
ing of her imminent danger, he afterwards yielded to the 
persuasion of admiral Mordvinof, and went to see her. 
After having prescribed that which he deemed proper to be 
administered, he returned, leaving directions with her fami¬ 
ly, to send for him again if she got better; but adding, that 
if, as he much feared, she. should prove worse, it would be 
to no purpose. Some time after his return to Cherson, a 
letter arrived, stating that the lady was better, and begging 
that he would come without loss of time. When he ex¬ 
amined the date, he perceived that the letter, by some un¬ 
accountable delay, had been eight days in getting to bis 

• Thirty five verstf. 
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hands. Upon this, he resolved, to go with all possible ex¬ 
pedition. The weather was extremely tempestuous and 
very cold, it being late in the year, and the rain fell in tor¬ 
rents. In his impatience to set out, a conveyance not being 
immediately ready, he mounted an old dray horse, used in 
admiral MoYdvinof’s family to carry water, and thus pro¬ 
ceeded to visit his patient. Upon his arrival, he found the 
lady dying; this added to the fatigue of the journey, affect¬ 
ed him so much, that it brought on a fever. His clothes, 
at the same time, had been wet through; hut he attributed 
his fever entirely to another cause. Having administered 
something to his patient to excite perspiration, as soon as 
the symptoms of it appeared, he put' his hands beneath the 
bed clothes to feel her pulse, that she might not be chilled 
by removing them, and believed that her fever was thus 
communicated to him. After this painful journey, Mr. Ho¬ 
ward returned to Cherson, and the lady died. 

It had been almost his daily custom, at a certain hoar, to 
visit admiral Priestman; when, with his usual attention to 
regularity, he would place his watch on thetable,,aml pass 
exactly an hour with him in conversation. The admiral, 
finding that he foiled in his usual visits, w'ent to see him, 
and found him weak and ill, sitting before a stove in his bed¬ 
room. Having inquired after his health, Mr. Howard re¬ 
plied, that his end was approaching very fast: -that he had 
several things to say to his friend, and thanked him for 
having called. The admiral finding him in such a melan¬ 
choly mood, endeavoured to turn the conversation, imagin¬ 
ing the whole might be merely the result of low spirits; 
but Mr. Howard soon assured him it was otherwise; and ad¬ 
ded : “Priestman, you style this a very dull conversation, 
and endeavour to divert my mind from dwelling upon death; 
but I entertain very different sentiments. i)eath has no 
terrours for me: it is an event I al ways look to with cheer¬ 
fulness, if not with pleasure; and he assured, the subject, 
of it is to me more grateful than any other. I am well 
aware I have but a short time to live; my mode of life has 
rendered it impossible that I should get rid of this fever, 
if I had lived as you do, eating heartily of animal food, and 
drinking wine, I might, perhaps, by diminishing mv diet 
be able to subdue it. But how can such a man as I am 
lower his diet, who has been accustomed for years to exist 
on vegetables and water, a little bread and a little tea; I 
have no method of lowering my nourishment, and therefore 
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I must die. It is sueli jolly fellows as you,Priestman, who 
get over these fevers.” Then, turning the subject, he spoke 
of hisfuneral; and cheerfully gave directions concerning the 
manner in which he would be buried. “ There is a spot,” 
said he,“ near the village of Dauphigny, which’ would suit 
me nicely: you know it well, for 1 have often said I should 
like to be buried there; and let me beg of you, as you value 
your old friend, not to suffer any pomp to be used at my 
funeral; nor any monument or monumental inscription 
whatsoever, to mark where I am laid; but lay me quietly in 
the earth, place a sun-dial over my grave, and let me be 
forgotten.” Having given these directions, he was very ear¬ 
nest in soliciting that admiral Priestman would lose no time 
in securing the object of his wishes; but go immediately 
and settle with the owner of the Tand for the place of his 
interment, and prepare every thing for his burial. 

The admiral left him upon his melancholy errand, fear¬ 
ing at the same time, as he himself informed me, that the 
people would believe him crazy, to solicit a burying ground 
ror a man who was then living, and whom no person yet 
knew to he indisposed. However, he accomplished Mr. 
Howards wishes., and returned to him with the intelligence: 
at this his countenance brightened, a gleam of evident sat¬ 
isfaction cafne over his face, and lie prepared to go to bed. 
Soon after, lie made his will, leaving as his executor a trusty 
follower, who had lived with him more in the capacity of a 
friend than of a servant, and whom he charged with the 
commission of bearing his will to England. It was not un¬ 
til after hehad tiuishedliis will, that any symptoms of de¬ 
lirium appeared. Admiral Priestman, who had left him 
for a short time, returned and found him sitting up in his 
bed, adding w hat he believed to be a codicil to his will; but 
this consisted of several unconnected words, the chief part 
of which were illegible, and all without any meaning. This 
strange composition he desired admiral Priestman to wit¬ 
ness and sign; and, in order to please him, the admiral con¬ 
sented: but wrote his name, as lie bluntly said, in Russian 
characters, lest any of his friends in England, reading his 
signature to such a codicil, should think he was also delir¬ 
ious. After Mr. Howard had made what he conceived to be 
an addition to his will, he became more composed. A let¬ 
ter was brought to him from England, containing intelli¬ 
gence of the improved state• of his son’s health; stating 
the manner in which he passed his time iiPthe country, and 
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giving great reason to hope that he would recover from the 
disorder with which he was afflicted.* His servant read 
this letter aloud ; and, when he had concluded, Mr. How¬ 
ard turned his head towards him saving: “ Is not this com¬ 
fort for a dying father ?” He expressed great repugnance- 
against being "buried according to the rites of the Greek 
church; and begging admiral Priestman to prevent any in¬ 
terference with ills interment on the part of the Russian 
priests, made him also promise, that he would read the ser¬ 
vice of the church of England over his grave, and bury 
him in all respects according to the forms of his country. 
Soon after this last request he ceased to speak. Admiral 
Mordvinof came in, and found him dying very fast. They 
had in vain besought him to allow a physician to be sent for; 
but admiral Mordvinof renewing this solicitation with great 
earnestness, Mr. Howard assented by nodding his hdad. 
The physician eame, but was too late to be of any servfee.. 
A rattling in the throat had commenced; and the physician 
administered what is called the Musk draught, a medicine 
used only in Russia, in the last extremity. It was given 
to the patient by admiral Mordvinof, who prevailed on him 
to swallow a little; hut he endeavoured to avoid the rest,, 
and gave evident signs of disapprobation;' He was then 
entirely given over; and shortly after breathed his last. 

He had always refused to allow any portrait of himself 
to be made; but after his death admiral Mordvinof caused 
a plaster mould to be formed upon his face, which was sent 
to Mr. Wilberforce. A cast from this mould was in the ad¬ 
miral’s possession when we were in Cherson, and present¬ 
ed a very strikiug resemblance of his features. 

He was buried near the village of Dauphigny, about five 
versts from Cherson, on the road to Nicholaef, in. the spot 
he had himself chosen ; and his friend, admiral Priestman, 
read the English burial service, according to his desire. 
The rest of his wishes were not exaetly fulfilled ; for the 
concourse of spectators were immense, and the order of his 
funeral was more magnificent than would have met with his 
approbation. It was as follows: 

l. 

The Body, 

on a Bier, drawn by Sis Horses with Trappings. 

* Mr. Howard's son laboured under an attack of insanity. 

Nn& 
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2 . 

The Prince of Moxbavja, 

In a sumptuous Carriage, drawn by Six Horses, covered 
with Scarlet Cloth. 

3. 

Admirals Mordvinof and Prtestman, in 
a Carriage drawn by Six Horses, 

4. 

Tlie Generals and Staff-Officers of the Garrison, 
in their respective Carriages. 

5. 

The Magistrates and Merchants of Cherson, 
in their respective Carriages. 

6. 

A large Party of Cavalry. 

7. 

Other Persons on Horseback. 

8 . 

An immense Concourse of Spectators and People on foot, amounting to 
# Two or Three Thousand. 

A monument was afterwards erected over him, which, in¬ 
stead of the sun-dial he had requested, consisted of a brick 
pyramid, or obelisk, surrounded by stone posts with chains. 
This, of course, will not long survive the general destruc¬ 
tion of whatsoever is interesting in the country. The posts 
and chains began to disappear before our arrival; and, when 
Mr. Heber visited the spot, not a vestige of them was to be 
seen; there remained only the obelisk, in the midst of a 
bleak and desolate plain, before whieh a couple of dogs w ere 
gnawing the bones of a dead horse, whose putrifying carcase 
added to the disgust and horrour of the scene. A circum¬ 
stance came to our knowledge before we left Russia, con¬ 
cerning Howard’s remains,, which it is painful to relate; 
namely, that Count Vincent Potocki, a Polish nobleman 
of the highest taste and talents, whose magnificent libra¬ 
ry and museum would do honour to any country, through a 
mistaken design of testifying his respect for the memory of 
Howard, had signified his intention of taking up the body, 
that it might be conveyed to his country seat, where a sump¬ 
tuous monument has been prepared for its reception, upon 
a small island in the midst of a lake. His countess, being 
a romantiek lady, wishes to have an annual fete, consecra¬ 
ted to benevolence; at which the nymphs of the country 
are to attend, and strew the place with flowers. This de¬ 
sign is so contrary to the earnest request of Mr. Howard, 
and, at the same time, so derogatory to the dignity due to 
his remains, that every friend to his memory will join in 
wishing it may never be fulfilled. Count Potocki was ab- 
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sent during the time we remained in that part of the world, 
or we should have ventured to remonstrate; we could only, 
therefore, entrust our petitions to a third person, who pro¬ 
mised to convey them to him after our departure. 

The distance from Cherson to Nicholaef is only sixty two 
versts, or rather more than forty one miles. At the dis¬ 
tance of five versts from the former place, the road passes 
close to the tomb of Howard. It may be supposed we did 
not halt with indifference to view the hallowed spot. 44 To 
abstract the mind from all local emotion would be impossi¬ 
ble if it were endeavoured, and it would be foolish if it 
were possible. Whatever withdraws us from the power of 
our senses; whatever makes the past, the distant, or the fu¬ 
ture predominate over the present, advances ns in the dig¬ 
nity of thinking beings. Far be from me, and from my 
friends, that frigid philosophy which might conduct us in¬ 
different or unmoved over any ground that has been digni¬ 
fied by wisdom, bravery, or virtue.” So spake the sage, 
in words never to be forgotten ; unenvied be the man who 
has nol felt their force; lamented he who does not know 
their author! 

The town of Nicholaef, covering a great extent of terri¬ 
tory, with numerous buildings, intersected by wide streets 
makes a splendid and very considerable appearance.* The 
whole of it is of recent date. The river Bog, by which it 
stands, flows quite round the place in a broad and ample 
channel. Ships of the line cannot come close to the build¬ 
ings on account of a sand bank; but brigs and other small 
vessels are carried over by the floating machines called 
Camels, in use at Petersburg!), and many other parts of 
Russia. The arsenals, storehouses, and other works, are 
so extensive, that it is evident great efforts have been made 
to render this place an emporium of high importance for 
the Russian navy. The admiral-in-chief of the Black Sea, 
as well as the vice-admirals, reside here; and an office is 
established for regulating all marine affairs belonging to 
the three ports, Cherson, Odessa, and Nicholaef The 

* Nicolaeff, on the Bog, is a rising town, vcrv advantageously situated; 
being Without the bar of the Duieper; .it is the station for vessels when 
built, and here they are laid up to he repaired. Nothing, I should think, 
hut the expense or. new dock yards induces government to persevere in- 
their system of building vessels at Cherson, when this neighbouring town 
has so many superiour advantages. It has a fine river without either bar or 
cataract; deep, still water, and a healthy situation. Vessels, however 
arc said to deeay sooner than at Sebastopofc,” Jtober'* Jourmt, 
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publiek buildings and palaces of the admirals are very- 
stately; and, considering the short time that has elapsed' 
since Nieholaef was a miserable village, the progress made 
in the place is surprising. There is no town to compare 
with it in all the south of Russia, nor any in the empire, 
excepting Moscow and Petersburgh. Its elevated situation, 
the magnificence of its river; the regularity that has been 
observed in laying out the streets, and their extraordinary 
breadth; the magnificence and number of the publiek works, 
with the flourishing state of its population, place it very 
high in the small catalogue of Russian towns. English 
officers, and English engineers, with other foreigners in the 
Russian service, residing here, have introduced habits of 
urbanity, and cleanliness; and have served to correct, by , 
the force of example, the barbarity of the native inhabitants.. 


CHAPTER XXIY. 

PROM NICHOLAEF TO ODESSA. 

Remains of Olbiopolis — Inscriptions — Medals—Admiral 
Friestman—Mineralized Shells-—Observations upon the 
Odessa Limestone—Consequences which resulted from the 
opening of the Thracian Bosporus—Conduct of the Empe- 
rour respecting Odessa—■Number of discarded Officers— 
Usurious Practices of the Sovereign—Further Accountnf 
Odessa—Barbarous Etiquette observed at Russian Tables 
—Anecdote of two Englishmen—Precaution to be used in 
Travelling—Account of the Passage by Land to Constan¬ 
tinople—Preparation for sailing from Odessa. 

S OME interesting antiquities have been found in the 
neighbourhood of Nieholaef. To the south of the town, 
near the fall of the Bog into the Dnieper, there stood not 
long age a fortress, which the traditions of the country as¬ 
cribed to Alexander the Great. The emperonr Paul gave 
orders for its destruction; and the joyful Russians, ever 
happy in works of that kind, speedily removed every trace 
of its existence. Not far fi oin the same place, exactly at 
tjie junction of the two rivers about twelve miles from Ni* 
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elmlaef, are the remains of Olbiopolis, the only Greek city of 
European Sarmatia, of which there is any ancient medal, 
extant. The Russians have discovered there not only 
medals, hut also bas-reliefs, inscriptions, atnphorse, tombs, 
and many other valuable indications of the site of that 
city. A view of those ruins would have afforded us the 
highest gratification ; but the circumstances of our situa¬ 
tion would not admit of the delay necessary ; our liberty, 
if not our lives, depended upon making the best use of the 
time allowed us for effecting our escape. We were well 
aware that, if any intelligence of our intention should reach 
Petersburg!!, all our hopes of quitting Russia would be an¬ 
nihilated. In the church of Nicholaef is preserved a stone 
brought from thence, which has an inscription, recording 
the dedication of a golden image of Victory to Apollo, the 
protector, offered up by the officers, whose names are men¬ 
tioned, in behalf of the city and their own safety. 

The different medals of Olbiopolis, representing the head 
of Ceres ; that of a bull; an eagle standing on a dolphin ; a 
how and quiver; or an ear of corn; have for theirlegend the 
word GAB’onOA'TEfiN. They are always exceedingly rare. 
1 obtained one of bronze in high preservation at Nicholaef, 
which differs from any I have yet seen described. In front it 
has a bearded head of Pan, with horns. Eckhel describes a 
medal of the same city as characterized by the Virile barba- 
tum ; this may, perhaps, have been a similar representation 
of Pan in an inferiour state of preservation, owing to which 
the horns of the figure were unnoticed ; but the same legend 
is not found in his valuable work.* Scymnus. Chius ascer¬ 
tains with great precision the situation of the city.f “ At the 
confluence,” says he, “ of the two rivers, Hypanis and Bo- 
rysthenes, is a city, formerly called Olbia, and since Berys- 
thenes by the Greeks. The Milesians built it during the em¬ 
pire of the Medes.” Strabo mentions it under the same 
name; and describes it as a. great emporium, founded by the 
Milesians.^: Pliny says that it had formerly born the name 
of Miletopolis, as well as Olbiopolis.§ Casaubon derives the 
former appellation from the circumstance of its origin the 

* Doctrma Num, Vet. Par. I. vol. II- Vindob. 1794. 

j Scymnus Chius, vol. II. p. 46. Oxon. 1703. 

i Strab. lib. vii. p. 442. cd. Oxon. 

§ Plin. lib. iv. c. 12. 

^ Comment, iu Strab. Geog. ed. Oxon. p. 442 
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latter is, however, that which appears upon the medals of 
the city. According to Pliny’s account, it stood at the dis¬ 
tance of fifteen miles from the sea ;* but Casaubon, suggest¬ 
ing a different reading, as reconcilable to Strabo, and con¬ 
firmed by the authority of Dio Chrysostom, makes the dis¬ 
tance equal to twenty five miles, whieh is nearer thetrulli.f 
Some have supposed the site of it to have been that of Oc- 
zakof; but the appearance of its ruins proves the contrary. 
As for Oczakof, lately so well known, not a stone now tells 
where it stood. Without a guide it would be impossible to 
ascertain its former position; every trace of it having dis¬ 
appeared. 

Admiral Vondazen invited us to dinner; and, hearing of 
our intention to undertake a journey, by land, to Constanti¬ 
nople, offered us permission to sail in a paeket belonging to 
the crown from Odessa. This we readily accepted; bat the 
plan did not suit the views of the vice admiral, count Voino- 
viek, a Sclavonian, who had other intentions with regard 
to that vessel, and by whose subsequent intrigues we were 
prevented from using it. Admiral Priestman, who was then 
at Nicholaef, acted towards us with unbounded hospitality 
and friendship. It was from that officer I principally receiv¬ 
ed the particulars of Mr. Howard’s death, already commu¬ 
nicated. In the short acquaintance we had formed with him, 
the blunt sincerity of his character, his openness and bene¬ 
volence of heart, had endeared him to us so much, that we 
deeply lamented the loss of his society. That so distinguish¬ 
ed a naval officer should be in the service of our enemies, 
merely from want of employment at home, eannot be too 
much regretted. Great Britain has not, perhaps, a better or 
a braver seaman in her service. When we left Nicholaef, he 
conveyed us over the Bog, which is here near three mile* 
wide, in his barge, with twelve oars; accompanied by Mr. 
Young, an engineer, another Englishman of talent in the 
service of Russia, from whom we also experienced all possi¬ 
ble attention and civility. The baron de Bar, and count 
Heiden, administered every kindness which it was in their 
power to bestow; and we quitted Nicholaef full of gratitude 
for acts of benignity, to whieh, with the exception of the pa¬ 
ternal solicitude and favours of professor Pallas, we had 
long been strangers. 

* Plin. Vid. snpra. 

f Casaubon. Comment, in Strab. Geog. ed. Oxon. p.442. 
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Our journey from Nieholaef to Odessa will be best seen 
by reference to any good map of the south of Russia; as 
there is not a single object the whole way, which the reader 
will not find there laid down. The whole is a flat steppe , 
intersected by streams and inlets of water, across which we 
were conveyed sometimes in boats, and sometimes over 
shallows, sitting in the carriage.* We noticed some re¬ 
markable salt lakes, and, by the last post-house before ar¬ 
riving at Odessa, an aggregation of mineralized sea-shells, 
used as a material in building the cottages, of such extra¬ 
ordinary beauty and perfection, as to merit a more particu¬ 
lar description. I have since annually exhibited a speci¬ 
men of this singular deposit, in the mineralogical lectures 
given to the university of Cambridge; and, as it offers a sa¬ 
tisfactory example of the change which animal matter un¬ 
dergoes by decomposition, as well as a most striking proof 
of the draining of the great oriental plain by means of the 
canal of Constantinople, I shall here heg leave to state the 
result of my own observations upon (he subject. 

It is the opinion of the celebrated Bournon, that, when¬ 
ever the abode of a testaceous animal ceases to conduce to 
purposes of life, and is abandoned by its inhabitant, it be¬ 
comes properly a mineral :j: that, for example, as a speci¬ 
men of carbonated lime, it possesses, in an eminent degree, 
the characters and fracture of that substance when indu¬ 
rated, or crystallized. In proof of this, he once exhibited to 
me, in the f^cture of a common oyster-shell, the obtuse 
angle of the Iceland spar, accurately corresponding with 
the geometrical law of the mineral, aud having precisely an 
equal number of degrees ascertained by the goniometer. If 
Saussure had not discovered limestone lying beneath rocks 
of the most ancient formation, the French would long ago 
have established a theory, that all the strata of carbonated 
lime upon the surface of the globe, have resulted from the 

* ft was in this steppe that I discovered a new species of Anchusa, which 
the Linmen society have named Anchusa exasperata, the rough, bristly, 
bugloss. I received from ray friend, Mr. Aylmer Bourke Lambert, the 
following description of it: “ Anchusa exasperata, nova ' species , caule 
ramosissimo, hispido ; foliis linearibus integerrimis, Veruccososetigeris - 
racemis terminalibus, cahjeibus ciliatis, pedicellis brevissimis.” Some 
other plants were also added to our collection from these plains, via. Ber- 
bens Sibinca, Siberian Barberry, which also grows nearChersod : Cheli . 
don, urn canuculatum, horned poppy ; Dracotephalum Moldavicum, Mol- 
davian balm j Eryngium maritimum, sea holly; Plantago psullium. flea- 
wort, or clammy plantain i and Poa eragrostrit, prostrate meadow-grass, 

t Mineralog. de Bournon. pp. 310,314. 
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decomposition of animal matter, deposited during a series 
of ages. Whoever has attended to the appearances left.by 
testaceous animals, particularly in the cavities of the.cornu 
ammonis, must have been struck with the remarkable, cit- 
oumstance, that where an escape of the fleshy part of the 
animal has been precluded by the surrounding shell, pure 
and perfect crystals of carbonated lime have been the ex¬ 
traordinary result; and must also frequently have remarked 
that shells alone, independent of the admissiou of any ex¬ 
traneous substance, have, by their deposit, constituted ini- 
flense strata of limestone. For the truth of this, it is unne¬ 
cessary to adduee a more striking example than the instance 
afforded of the limestone in the neighbourhood of Odessa. 
It is in a semi-inthirated state, but, like the Kelton-stone,* 
and almost every other variety used for architectural pur¬ 
poses, hardens by exposure to the atmosphere. On this ac¬ 
count, and also from its remarkable levity, it is a favourite 
material for building. When examined closely, it exhibits 
throughout the entire mass,, no other appearance than an 
aggregate of small coekle-shells, all exactly of the same 
size, perfect in their forms; but crumbling in the hand, and 
coloured by the yellow or red oxide of iron. The chemical 
analysis of this mineral is nearly that of the KeUon^tWjjSj 
yielding no other ingredients-than lime and carbonick acid, 
except a very small proportion of alumine, and oxideof 
iron. The stratum, from which it is dug, is of considerable 
thickness, and lies several yards above the present level of 
the Black Sea. It may be noticed all alongpthe coast, and 
especially within the port of Odessa. Similar appearances 
may be traced the whole way from the Black Sea, towards 
the north, as far as the forty eighth line of latitude; and, 
perhaps, over all Asiatiek Tartarv. Whence it follows, 
that the level of the waters which appear at intervals be¬ 
tween the parallels of French longitude 40 and SO, waste! 
always what it is now: and, that the period of its incipient 
fa!l may he traced to an era subsequent to that of the delogs 
in the time of Noah, seems evident, not only from history, 
but also by a reference to existing natural phenomena.,' At 
the bursting of the Thracian Bosporus, whether in conse¬ 
quence of a volcano, whose vestiges are yet visible, 

* So called from Kotton, in Northamptonshire. This stone, byaAnJ 
necent analysis of the Rev. Mr. Holmes, of St. Peter’.". College, C» m 
bridge, is found to be one of the purest combinations oftime and c»rf* 
diet acid. 
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the immense pressure caused by an accumulated ocean 
against the mound there presented, the whole of Greece ex¬ 
perienced an inundation, the memory of which was pre¬ 
served by the inhabitants of Samothraee, so late as the time 
of Diodorus Siculus ;* and its effects are still discernible in 
the farm of all the islands in the south of the Archipelago, 
which slope.towards the north, and are precipitous upon 
their southern shores.t Not, therefore, to rely on those 
equivocal legends of ancient days, telling how Orpheus, 
with the Argonauts, passed into the Baltick, over the viUt 
expanse of water by which it was then united to the Euxinc. 
we may reasonably conclude, with Tournefort, Pallas, and 
other celebrated men, that the Aral, the Caspian, and the 
Black Sea, were once combined; and that the whole of the 
great eastern plain of Tartary was one prodigious hail of 
water. The draining, which even now takes place perpetu¬ 
ally, by the two channels of Taman and Constantinople, is, 
by some, deemed greater than the produce of all the rivers 
which flow into tfie sea of Azof, and the Black Sea. The 
former has become soshallnw, that,during certain winds, as 
before related, a passage may be effected by land, from Ta- 
ganrock tp Aalbf, through the bed of the sea. Ships, which 
formerly saileJ to Taganrock and the mouths of the Don, 
are now unable to approach either the one or the other: from 
all which it may not be unreasonable to conclude, that boll: 
the Black Sea and the sea of Azof, by the diminution 
their waters hourly sustain, will, at some future period, be¬ 
come a series of marsh lands, intersected only by the course 
and junction of the rivers which flow into them. An oppo¬ 
site opinion was, however, maintained by the learned Tour¬ 
nefort, who considered tlie discharge of water, by the canal 
of ■Constantinople, as not comparable to the product iff any 
one of the great rivers which flow into those seas.j The 
same author, surprised, therefore, that the Black Sea does 
not increase, observes, that it receives more rivers than the 
Mediterranean; as if unmindful that the Mediterranean 
contains the sum of all the rivers that flow into the Mseotis 
and the Black Sea, superadded to those which properly be¬ 
long unto itself. Other w riters also, believing that more 
water flows into the Black Sea than put of it, endeavour to 

* Diodor, S're. lib. 5. Biblioth. Hist. 

See Sonioi’s Travels. 

t Tournefort, Vm- du Levant, tom, II. Lett. XV. p, 404. Lyon. in: 
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account for its present altitude, either by imagining a : sub- 
terraneous channel,* or explain fjie cause from the effect 
of evaporation.! The Russians entertain notions of a sub¬ 
terraneous channel, in order to account for the loss of wa¬ 
ter in the Caspian j one of whose rivers is full as considera¬ 
ble as any that falls into the Black Sea. As far as my judg¬ 
ment goes, the rivers which fall into the Black Sea, and 
the sea of Azof, do not communicate more water than flows 
through the canal of Constantinople; and therefore, admit¬ 
ting the effect of evaporation, the level of the Black Sea in¬ 
sensibly falls. The Don, the Kuban, the Phase, the Dnie¬ 
per, the Dniester, the Danube, and many other rivers mak¬ 
ing a great figure in geography, have a less important ap¬ 
pearance when surveyed at their embouchures. The great¬ 
est of them ail, the Danube, is very shallow at the mouth: 
and its waters, extended over an immense surface, lie stag¬ 
nating in shallow marshes, among an infinity of reeds, and 
other aquatick plants, subject to very considerable evapora¬ 
tion, besides the loss sustained during its passage to the sea. 

Tfie building of the present town of Odessa, and thecon- 
struetion of the pier for its port, were works carried on en¬ 
tirely unjler the direction of admiral Ribas,• who captured 
the place from the Turks. The late empress intrhsted eve¬ 
ry tiling concerning it into his hands, as a mark of her ap¬ 
probation of his conduct: the eraperour Paul, by way ' 
thwarting his mother’s benevolent design, dismissed the at 
miral altogether; leaving him with a large family,destitute 
of any support. This was exactly the sort of system pursued 
by that monarch, when we were in Rnssia, towards every 
veteran in his service. Never was the remark of Frederick 
of Prussia more completely verified, who used this saying: 
“ Officers are as lemons : we'squeeze out the juice, ana cast 
aigajj't.he rind!” I had an opportunity to examine a cata¬ 
logue (if officers who had resigned, or had been dismissed 
the service, since Paul’s accession. Including the civil list, 
the persons excluded amounted to the astonishing number 
of thirty, thousand; eighteen thousand dismissed by order; 
and twelve thousand who had voluntarily resigned. In the 
list of these, appeared the names of some individuals who 
had only been in office three days; others a week : thus the' 
whole body of officers in the emperour’s service had bee"; 

*■ Voynge A nacharse, tow. I, c, 1 

f Ibid. 
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changed with such surprising rapidity, that there was hard¬ 
ly a family, in all Russia, unaffected bv hjs caprice. The 
b» ' policy of this was even then so ev ident, that every one 
lf .ii'vv the number of disaffected persons by far exceeded the 
list of those whom fear or mercenary consideration kept in 
subordination, and it was apprehended that the whole em¬ 
pire, in consequence of the slightest emotion, would be 
thrown into disorder. The first consequence of any such 
disturbance, would have been the massacre of all the no¬ 
bles ; and regard for their own safety was the only- bond, 
on the part of the nobility,, which kept them'from betray¬ 
ing their disaffection. Still it was evident that the life of the 
sovereign would soon atone for his disgraceful tyranny ; ami 
the,result has proved that his death was even nearer than 
we then apprehended. 

During the time,t1;Ut admiral Ribas held the direction of 
affairs at tVdessa, a' plan was projected for the construction 
of a pier, which would hare rendered the port equally an 
object of utility and grandeur. This project was submitted 
to the einperour’s consideration, who ordered it to be put-in 
execution. It was, therefore, naturally expected that the. 
sovereign, who was to reap every advantage from the pro¬ 
posed undertaking, would so far patronise it, as to advance 
the money for its completion. Paul, however, hesitated, 
.and the work ceased. In the mean time, the commerce 
of Odessa languished; the rising prosperity of the town 
was checked ; the buildings were not carried on; the mer¬ 
chants began to leave the place, and the necessity of the 
undertaking became daily more and more alarmingly visible. 
At last, petition after petition haviugjbeen offered in vain, 
the matter came to a singular issue., xhe emperour resol¬ 
ved to turn usurer. He proposed to lend them a sum of 
money, with enormous interest, and upon the strongest secu¬ 
rity ; yet left the inhabitants no option, but compelled tti'Cm 
to accept the loan upon his own termg, and ordered,!he work 
to be carried on. The inhabitants, finding they .could pot 
offer security for the whole charge, which was estimated at 
five hundred thousand roubles, began to bargain with their 
sovereign as with a Jew ; begging his permission to barrow 
of him only half the sum proposed, to construct a pier upon 
a smaller scale. To this Paul consented, and the work so 
planned was nearly finished when we arrived; but, to those 
who have seen the original design, the meanness and insuffi¬ 
ciency of the undertaking, is lamentably conspicuous. 
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The town of Odessa is situated close to the coast, which 
is here, very lofty, and much exposed to the winds.* The 
air is reckoned pure, and remarkably wholesome. Corn is 
the principal article of exportation. The imports are, dri¬ 
ed and conserved fruits from Constantinople, Greek wines, 
tobacco, and other Turkish merchandise, The villages in 
the neighbourhood produce butter and cheese; these are 
rarities at table in the south of Russia. Potatoes, which 
seldom appear in other towns, are sold in the market, and 
they are eyen carried as presents to Constantinople. The 
melons of the neighbourhood are remarkably fine. They 
have one sort, which came to them from Turkey, superiour 
in flavour to any, perhaps, known in the world. The inside 
•if this melon is of a green colour; and the seed, after it is 
opened, is found in a cavity in the centre, quite detached 
from the sides of the fruit, in a dry, mealy case or bag, iu 
shape resembling a head of Indian wheat. This remark¬ 
able character will serve to distinguish it at any time. The 
inhabitants, to preserve the seell, pierce those hags with 

* “Odessa is a very interesting place; and being the seat of govern, 
meat, and the only quarantine allowed except Caffaand Taganrog, is, though 
of very late erection, already wealthy and flourishing! too much praise 
cannot he given to the duke of Richelieu, to whose administration, not to 
ny natural advantages, this town owes its prosperity. The bay is good 
and secure, but ail round is desert j and it labours under the wantofauav- 
gable river, and a great scarcity pf fresh water. There are two wells in 
the town, both brackish; and a third,a very fine one, ou the opposite side 
of the bay; a fourth had been just discovered, when I was there, in the 
garden of an Italian merchant; and was talked of like a silver mine. All 
commodities are either brought in barks fromCherson, or drawn over the 
■leppe by oxen, who were seen lying in the streets or on the new quay, 
greatly exhausted witlrthirst, or almost furious in their struggles to get at 
• he w ater, when it was poured into the troughs. The situation of the town, 
however, is healthy and pleasant in other respects. The quarantine is large 
and well constructed. 

“ As far as 1 could learn (and I made many inquiries) it was very bad 
policy to fix their quarantine at Odessa instead of Otcliakof, where was a 
■tv s rd fortress ready built in a situation perfectly secure from the Turks, 
and which, lying at the junctions of the Bog and Dnieper, is the natural 
mporium of the seas, The harbour, I understand, is perfectly secure ; 
and, even if the Liman wereunsafe,theBogaftbrdsac6nstantsheIter. The 
observations generally made was, the necessity of a secure quarantine; to 
e hich it was answered, that the point of Kinburn afforded asituation even 
more secure than Odessa. If these facts are true, a wise goverment would, 
probably, without discouraging Odessa, restore the quarantine toOtchakof, 
and allow them both to take their chance in a fair competition. This, how¬ 
ever, seems little understood in Russia; Potemkin had nn idea of encour¬ 
aging Cberson, but by ruining Taganrog; and at present Chersou is to be 
sacrificed to the new "favourite, Odessa.” Heberts MS* Journal. 
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skewers, ami hang them up in their houses.* The water¬ 
melons of Odessa are sometimes superiour to the nnest sold 
iu the markets of Naples,and are nearly equal to those tounu 
upon the coast of Syria. The whole country is destitute ot 
wood ; for fuel they bum weeds gathered in the steppes , as 
well as bundles of reeds anil cowdurig; this last they col¬ 
lect and stick upon the sides of their houses ; a custom prac¬ 
tised in the Isle of Portland, and throughout the eounty oi 
Cornwall. _ 

Odessa is remarkable for the superiour flavour of its 
mntton ; which, however, does not equal that of the Crimea. 
Their sheep are slaughtered at a very early age, and brought 
to table the day they are killed. This circumstance ren¬ 
ders animal food unpleasant at a Russian table, because it 
cannot be eaten unless dressed until it falls to pieces. The 
same custom prevails with regard to poultry, which are nei¬ 
ther killed nor picked until the water of the kettle boils 
in which they are to be dressed. Of all the dishes known in 
Russia, there is nothing in such general esteem from the 
peasant to the prince, as a kind of Pate's, whieh are called 
JPiroghi. These, at the tables of the great, are served with 
the soup in the first course. In the streets of Moscow and 
Petersburglgthey are sold upon stalls. They are well-tasted, 
but extremely greasy, and .often full of oil 5 consisting of 
minced meat, or braius, rolled up in pancakes, which are 
afterwards fried iu butter, or oil, and served hot. The rolls 
described by Bruee, with which women, in a certain part of 
Ethiopia, feed their husbands, are nearly similarpartly the 
meat is raw, and the roll is of dough; yet the moutii of a 
Russian prince would water at the sight of the Ethiopian 
piroghi. Pigeons are rarely seen at the tables of the Rus¬ 
sians; they entertain a superstitious veneration for the an¬ 
imal, because the Holy Ghost assumed the form of a dove. 
These birds are kept more for amusement than for food, and 
are:often maintained with great care at an enormous expense. 
The rich employ servants to look after them, and to teach 
them a number of tricks; among whieh a very favourite 
one is, to rise from the hand, whirling in spiral curves to a 
very great height, and then to fall at once like a stone, until 
they come within a few yards of the ground. They are 
taught to whirl with long, white wands,t and to fall by 

• We brought Some seeds to England; but no plants tv !v ' fre-r 

■hem. 

t See p. 71, of this volume. 

O 0 3 
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means of a string fastened to them, by which they are sud¬ 
denly pulled down, until by degrees they acquire the art of 
falling without being thus admonished. 

The etiquette of precedency, so rigorously observed at a 
Russian table, prevails also in the order of the dishes and 
bottles arranged for the guests. In barbarous times we had 
something like it in England. Perhaps the custom is not 
even now quite extinct in Wales; it is preserved in large 
farmhouses in remote parts of England, where all thefami- 
]y, from the master to the lowest menial, sit down to the 
same table. The choicest dishes are carefully placed at the 
upper end, and are handed to those guests who sit near the 
owner of the mansion, according to the order in which- 
they sit; afterwards, if any thing remains, it is taken gradu¬ 
ally to the rest. Thus a degree in precedency makes all 
the difference between something and nothing .to eat; for 
persoBs at the bottom of the table are often compelled to 
rest satisfied with an empty dish. It is the same with re¬ 
gard to the wines; the best are placed near the top of the 
table, but, in proportion as the guests are removed from the 
post of honour, the wine hefore them diminishes in quality, 
until at last it degenerates into simple quas* Few things can 
offer more repugnauee to the,feelings of an Englishman, 
than the example of a wealthy glutton, pouring fortli eulo- 
ginm upon the choice wines he has placed before a stranger 
merely out of ostentation, while a number of brave officers 
and dependants are sitting by him, to whom he is unable to 
offer a single glass. I sometimes essayed a violation of this 
barbarous custom, by taking the bottle placed before me, 
and filling the glasses of those below; but the offer was. ge¬ 
nerally refused through fear of giving offence by acceptance, 
and it was a mode of conduct whieb I found could not be 
lolcrated, even by the most liberal host. At a Russian ta¬ 
ble, two tureens of soup usually make their appearance, 
is we often see them in England; but, if a stranger should 
ask for tlmt, which is placed at.(he bottom of the table, the 
master of the house regards him with dismay, the rest all 
gaze at him with wonder, and when he tastes what he has 
obtained, he finds it to be a mess of dirty and abominable 
broth, stationed for those who never venture to ask for 
soup from the upper end of the table. 

A droll aecident befel two English gentlemen of consi¬ 
derable property, who were travelling for amusement in 
Russia. They were at Nicholaef; and, being invited by the 
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chief admiral to' dinner, were placed as usual at tlje head of 
the table, where they were addressed by the weU known 
title of Milords Jnglois. Tired of this ill placed distinction, 
they assured the admiral they were not lords. “ Then pray,” 
said their host, “ what rank do you possess ?”• The lowest 
Russian admitted to an admiral’s table possesses a certain 
degree of rank; all who are in the service of the crown are 
noble by their profession ; and they cannot comprehend the 
title of a mere gentleman, without some specifick title an¬ 
nexed. The Englishmen replied, however, that they had no 
other rank than that of English gentlemen. “ But your 
title? You must have some title!” No, said they, we nave 
no title; but that of English gentlemen. A general silence, 
and many sagacious looks followed this last declaration. On 
the following day they presented themselves' again -at the 
hour of dinner, and were taking their station as before. To 
their surprise they found that each person present, one after 
the other, placed "himself above them. Odc was a general; 
another a lieutenant; a third an ensign ; a fourth a police 
officer; a fifth an army surgeon; a sixth a secretary; and 
so on. All this was very well y they consoled themselves 
with the prospect of a snug party at the bottom of the tabic, 
where they would be the farther removed from ceremony; 
but lo ! when the dishes came round, a first was empty ; a 
second contained the sauce without the meat; a third the 
rejected offals of the whole company ; and at length they 
were compelled to make a scanty meal upon the slice of 
black bread before them, and a little dirty broth from the 
humble tureen, behind whose compassionate veil they were 
happy to hide their confusion s at the same time being more 
amused than mortified at an adventure into w hid) they now 
saw they brought themselves by their unassuming frank¬ 
ness. Had either of them said, as was really the case, that 
they were in the service of his Britanick majesty’s militia, 
or members of the Associated Yolunteers of London, they 
would never haveencountered so unfavourable a reception. 

But more serious difficulties frequently follow' a want of 
attention to these prejudices iu visiting the interiour of Rus¬ 
sia. When a Poderosnoi, or order for post-horses, is made 
out, it will often be recommended to foreigners, and particu¬ 
larly to Englishmen, to annex some title to the simple state¬ 
ment of their names. Without this, they will be considered 
during their journey as mere slaves, and will be liable to 
frequent insult, delay, and imposition. The precaution is of 
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such importance, that experienced travellers have introdu¬ 
ced the most ludicrous distinctions upon these occasions, 
and have represented themselves as barons, brigadiers, in¬ 
spectors, and professors, in short, as any thing whieh may 
enable them to pass as freedmen. For example ; “ Monsieur 
le Capitaine, A. B. C. avec le Directeur, D. E. F. et la Presi¬ 
dent, G. H. I. et leurs domestiques , K. L. M.” So necessary 
is a due regard to these particulars, that an officer of very 
high rank in the service, assured us, on leaving Moscow, 
we should find ourselves frequently embarrassed in our route 
because we w ould not abandon the pride of calling ourselves 
commoners of England; and we had reason to regret the 
neglect with which we treated his advice, during the whole 
of our subsequent travels in the country. 

It has been already stated, that we left the Crimea with 
an intention to undertake a journey by land to Constantino¬ 
ple. The route is usually practicable from Odessa, by the 
way of Duhosar, on the frontier, to Passy, Silistria, and Adri- 
anople. On account of the rumoured dangers which might 
be apprehended from the rebel adherents of Pasvan d’Oglou, 
we had solicited from our ambassadour at the Porte, an escort 
of Janissaries to meet us at Yassy. The road is calculated 
for the conveyance of any kind of wheeled vehicle. Prince 
Nassau, during his legation to the Porte, had been accompa¬ 
nied by-nearly a hundred carriages ; and the Turkish guard, 
stationed at short intervals the whole ways renders the jour¬ 
ney secure. This route is also interesting, on account uf the 
mountainous district through which it leads, in parts of 
which the snow is said to remain during the whole year; 
and also from the circumstance of crossing the Danube so 
near its embouchure. Almost immediately after leaving 
Silistria, the ascent begins of that ridge of mountains an¬ 
ciently called Hoemus, after attaining the summit of which 
the descent is seldom interrupted the whole way to Adrian* 
ople; from this place there is an excellent road to Constan¬ 
tinople. A shorter route, but less frequented, and less con¬ 
venient, conducts the traveller along the coast of the Blaek-, 
Sea, to the Thracian Bosporus. These considerations 
strongly instigated us to pursue our intended expedition by 
land." Circumstances however occurred, which induced us 
to a different determination, and though we narrowly esca¬ 
ped the passage of the Blaek-Sea with our lives, we had 
ultimately reason to rejoice; for we were afterward infor¬ 
med that an order from the Kussian government was actually 
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expedited to Dubosar, with instructions for our apprehen¬ 
sion, and a more particular examination of our papers and 
baggage, than the nature of their contents would have ren¬ 
dered desirable. By one of those fortunate accidents which 
sometimes befal adventurers in a boisterous world, we found 
in the port of Odessa a Venetian brigantine, laden with com, 
and bound for the Adriatick, whoso master, II Capitano 
Francesco Bergamini, not only eagerly embraced the op¬ 
portunity of conveying us to Constantinople, but promised 
also to assist us in facilitating our escape, by enforcing the 
validity of the passport we had brought with us. He 
waited only the arrival of his own order for saling, from the 
oflice at Nicholaef, and we made every thing ready for onr 
embarkation. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

VOYAGE PROM ODESSA, TO THE HARBOUR OF INEADA, 
IN TURKEY. 

Contrast between a Russian and a Greek—ToutneforPs er¬ 
roneous Account of the Black Sea—Extraordinary Tem¬ 
perature of the Climate—English Commerce in the Black 
Sea—Fortress of Odessa—Departure for Turkey — Island 
of Luce— Accounts of it by ancient JFriters — Mouths of 
the Danube—White Dolphins—Observations on board the 
Moderate-—Dreadful Tempest—Harbour 'of Ineada — 
Plants—Appearance of the Turks — Mountaineers — Ba- 
stdtick Pillars.—Theory of their Origin. 

T HE contrast which prevails between a Russian and a 
Cossack, or between a Russian and a Tartar, has, 
perhaps, already been sufficiently delineated; but there is a 
third point of opposition, in which a Russian may he placed, 
even more amusing than either of these; namely, that in 
which he is contrasted with a Greek. The situation of 
Odessa is not very remote from the spot, in which, eighteen 
eenturies ago, similar comparisons served to amuse Ovi<| 
dttrina; his melancholy exile. He found, on cither side the 
Danube, a different race of men. On the south were the 
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Getse, whose origin was the same as that of the Greeks, and 
-whose mode of speeeh lie describes as still retaining corrupt¬ 
ed traces of the Greek language. On the north were the Sar- 
matians, the progenitors of the Russians. According to his 
account, however, both to the Getse and Sarmatse belonged 
the same.* 


“Vox fera, trux vulfus* vgrissima Martis imago. 

Non coraa, non ulla barba resecfca rnanu.” 

Perhaps we are-not authorized in considering the modern 
Greeks as legitimate descendants of the Getse.! Be that as 
it may, the former are found, at this day, negotiating with 
as ferocious a people, on the Buxine coast, as Ovid himself 
selected for the originals of his picture of the barbarians 
upon the Ister: hud the two people are instantly distin¬ 
guished from each other by their striking peculiarity of 
feature. In order to render the contrast as forcible as possi¬ 
ble, let us select a Greek from any of the islands or shores, 
of the Archipelago, and place him by the sidfi of a Russian. 
The latter, particularly, if in uniform, and of a rank above 
the peasant, resembles one of those figures which children 
cut out in wood: requiring considerable address, in poising, 
to be sustained upon its legs. The Greek, on the other 
hand, active and lithy as a serpent, twists himself into every 
variety of posture and stands in almost every attitude. Firm 
upon his feet, and generally exhibiting a graceful, waving 
line of figure, he seems as if he would fall, like a cat, upon 
his legs, although tossed in any direction. The features of 
the Greek may be compared to those of the Portuguese and 
French : having the dark hair and eyes of the former, With 
the fixed grimace of the latter.' Generally speaking, the 
men among the Greeks are not handsome; their stature is 
small, although well proportioned. The Russian too hasa 
diminutive person; but nis faee is, in every thing, the re¬ 
verse of that of the Greek; offering in profile a concavity, 
which is very remarkable. This concavity is increased in 
the line of a peasant’s countenance by the projection of the 
beard from the chin, and a quantity of bushy hair upon the 
forehead. “ Oraque sunt longis horrida tecta comis .” The 
line, which may be traced to express the profile of a Greek, 
is, on the contrary, convex. A remarkable distance, may' 

* Ovid. Trfel lib. v. Eleg. VII. ci. L«gd. 168?. 
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{mj observed from the noge to the mouth, which is sever a 
pleasing character in physiogomy, as it gives a knavish, hy¬ 
pocritical expression to the countenance. The Russian has 
not this distance on the upper lip. The Greek has, more¬ 
over, frequently a wide mouth, thick lips, and very large 
ieetli. His forehead is low, and his chin small. Ilis nose 
partakes of the convexity of his face, more than of that par¬ 
tial aquiline, which is generally considered as characteris- 
tick of the Roman countenance ; and when this prevails to 
excess, the features resemble those of fawns and satyrs seen 
in ancient sculpture. Of course, a description of this kind, 
calculated merely for amusement, cannot be without many 
remarkable exceptions. The inhabitants of Greece often 
differ from each other; those of Laeedemon, and all the 
western coast of the Morea, together with the natives of 
Zante and Cephalnnia, are a mueh finer race of men, with 
Holder features, and more athletick figures, than any of the 
inhabitants of the Archipelago. 

The anxiety, in which we waited the return of captain 
Bergamini’g messenger from Nicholaef, may easily be ima¬ 
gined. We had nearly done with all that concerned Russia; 
yet no prisoners, under confinement in a dungeon, ever 
prayed more earnestly for a jail delivery, than we did to 
get free from the country. So surrounded with danger was 
every Englishman, from the Baltiek to the Black Sea, and 
so little certain of being able to put any plan in execution, 
that we considered it more than even chanee in favour of 
our being again detained, and, perhaps, sent back the whole 
w ay to Petersburg!!. In the mean time, a number of little 
Turkish boats were continually sailing in and out of the 
port of Odessa ; and, although they were so small that few 
would venture in them, even upon the Thames, in rough 
vveather,’yet we sometimes fancied they would facilitate our 
escape, if our scheme of sailing ill the Venetian vessel 
should fail of success. They were laden with merchandise 
to the water’s edge, and carried such enormous sails, that 
one would expect to see them upset with every gust of 
wind ; yet we were told their owners ventured in them, not 
only from Constantinople, but almost to every part of the 
Black Sea. It must be confessed, we did not anticipate, with 
much pleasure, the necessity of a voyage in one of these 
bean-cods ; for, although Tournefort was induced to publish 
a desorption, iu refutation of all history and tradition, con- 
rernmg the nature of the Black Sea, nothing more errone- 
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onstban bis representation has ever appeared.* T|iedarfc. 
ness which often covers it, particularly during winter,from 
the thick fogs and falling snow, is so.great, tliat'marihefo 
are unable to discern a cabled length from (heir vessel^. 
The entrance to the canal of Constantinople,.ahy&yV diffi¬ 
cult, becomes, in such cases, impracticable. There is.no sett 
in which navigation is more dangerous.! Shallows, Jjifhejfy 
unnoticed in any chart, occur frequently when.vessels are 
out of sight of land; and the dreadful storms, whicjiprevail 
eome on .so. suddenly, and with such fury, that .SV^y^iniast 
is carried overboard almost as soon as the $rst .symnjpm 9f 
a change of weather is noticed. Perhaps more skiTt;jJsailors 
might guard against danger from the winijs; it more |Llilji 
once happened* when the Russian fleet jm^to. sea, tl^tthe 
ships, commanded by admirals Priestra$p an^Yilsmj. were 
the only vessels which escaped being disma^tgif.^ Yef,e yep 
those experienced officers describedJ.he f .Blaek.Se^.‘^s ej[r 

* Tbeaccountis so characteristick of a Frenchman sailing oijifc6ner|iay 
from the canal of Constantinople, that.I ^w^ply^Kbwr. > it^,ins^ryon. 

** Quoiqii’en aient dit les Anciens, Ipfap: Noire k^F'nrEX W> v qih, 
Pour ainsi dire, que le nom > left vettfsi ipip smiffierlffifffitfi rfe’c pt&l dt'firrd, 
et les orates n 9 y sont gitereft plus freqnenv que tmn 7net9i : Jl 

faut pardonntr ceh a.icag 6 ration* aig* tqi tfogt Jffi, jfyj* 

grin (VOvide ; en effe.t le sable, df,I$ Alter^qlrb irtenw^couieur^out 

celui dt_ la JWer Quincke a etieseSux dn sontaxtissr ciufresjWm iiti 
les cotes de Cette mtr, qiitpassent'p&ur'sidcmgerGusps^ck^s&ntxomimig 
de fain, ce sont les bois qui les C0mrmt<i ou le. grand tioigntpfctjtffibj# 
font paroitre.;Cqtnme noirdtres. Lq CHgl.y fut si beau^et slseran pen- 
dant'tam mire .ymjq.ge.que. novs fie pumes nousCmpicnerde^mnihv tme 
csptce de d^m’enlia vntCrfith r FtttCclis /amende Poete Latin} gfdlmdt&it 
la route de# Argonaut es, tesquet# passoient pour les plus cetetyrpt&oy*’ 
geurs tie Vantiquity mats qid ne smt.cependant ft.ua as fort PETIT? 
curoo^s en comparaison des Vincent le. fslanc , Tavernier, &c. Ce 'Fifth 
assure,que ie C*el de fa Aler Noire est ttf ijbiti'b embrouiltt. 19 Vtfyn^fln 
Levant, *Lett. XVI. tbm III. p. 1.' ed. Lyoor.171 7. 

*j* This truth, founded on the experience of ages, and adrnittdrfby die 
ablest writers of antiquity, might seem sufficiently wcdl.e^aWiskvdttrbc 
considered undeniable. But modepn authors, instigated bjr t £lie example 
of Tournefort, are de termined to set aside testimony so respectauTe. That 
a very considerable part of the d,angpr 4 encountered, in navigating .the 
Black Sea, is owing to the want,« charts and able tnarineriL c*r>- 

not be. disputed ; yet, from its. very, nature,! and the height krohna, it is 
necessarily liable to dark fogs and violent squalls'; consequently,' tlte prox¬ 
imity of a lee shore and sliallows.cannot be destitute of peril. Stil^wearc 
told : “ It is a notion received from the Turks, that ttie Black Sea is dan¬ 
gerous. To them, indeed, it is truly black.;, and, itwould ^ven be so to 
British sailors, in such vessels as the Turks use, and wTuch are peculiar to 
that sea. They cannot lie to, and are consequently obliged to run before 
the wind, and, if they miss a port, go on shore. Itis not more stormy than 
other seas.” Survey of the Tw'kuh empire, Fourth edit. Infrod, Chap- 
Land. 180?. 
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hibiting-tempests more horrible than any thing they had 
ever encountered in the ocean. Many vessels were lost 
during the year we visited Odessa, by the storms which 
preceded and followed the equinox. A hulk, driven on shore 
at Varna, was all the intelligence received of the fate of a 
merchant ship which sailed out of port while we were there; 
and not a soul on board escaped. Another was wrecked at¬ 
tempting to enter the canal Constantinople-; and eight 
sailors, with two officers,' wefe drowned; the rest of the 
Crew were saved by reriiaining a whole day on the ship’s 
yards, until the storm abated, when they swam on shore. 
Those storms were so great, that an alarm prevailed on 
shore for the safety of the houses. During one day and 
night, the stoutest stone walls seemed unequal to resist the 
violence of the gale. The vineyards at Sudack, as professor 
Pallas by letter informed us, and along the sonth coast of 
the Crimea, were destroyed; houses were unroofed : and all 
those with casements had their windows forced in by the 
tempest. 

Odessa will ever be a port of great importance to Russia, 
while she is prevented from laying her hands npon the 
Turkish empire; because, from the proximity to the Porte , 
a constant eye is kept upon the operations of'the Turks. It 
has also the advantage of being obstructed by ice so rarely, 
that a vessel may generally escape;, whereas, in the other 
ports of the Black Sea, an enemy from the ice may attack 
the ships as well as the works. This happened when the 
Russians took Oczakof. The extraordinary degrees of tem¬ 
perature, which occur in these latitudes, are altogether un¬ 
accountable. Captain Bergamini informed us that his ship 
was once detained five months in the mouth of the Danube 
by the freezing of the sea. Ovid, during his residence near 
the same place, had witnessed a similar event.* Upon the 
subject of English commerce and navigation in the Black 
Sea, I avoid going into much detail, from the consciousness 


’ The description possesses admirable force and beauty • 

“ Vidimus ingeiitcm glacie consistere pontum, ’ 

Lubrienque immotas testa premebak aquas. 

Xe« vitlis.se sat est, Durum calcavimue sequor; 

Untlaque non udo sub pedc sttmma fnit.” 

„, . , _ , thiid. lib. i;i. Tr,ptt. Hiev. X. 

Those who have experienced a Russian winter will a';,) know how to 
CTlftoatc the truth and elegance of the following lines; 

“ Stepc sonant root! glacie pendente capiili, 

Eknitct ibducto Candida barlu gelu.' 1 Ibid. 

P p 
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that my personal observations Here of limited extent, and.be.' 
cause the theme is amply discussed in some interesting re¬ 
marks addressed to a respectable periodical work,* These 
remarks, notwithstamlingilieir.iinpssuming form, hear sucj» 
internal evidence of authenticity,, that,!, adopt them as au¬ 
thority, without hesitation,.in any appftaiji . In fact, the 
official documents theirein comprised I-kiiowto be derived 
from- the records kept in the chancery office of the British 
legation at Constantinople ; to which the writer, as a mem¬ 
ber of the Levant company, could,.of course, command ac¬ 
cess. I can venture, indeed, to pledge myself tor the anihen- 
'ieity of the papers in question; arid -am glad: to be instru¬ 
mental in bringing under the publick eye such valuable-ma¬ 
terials for history, in a way more calculated to perpetuate 
the recollection of them, than the fugitive jiKumer in which 
they were first published.! 

The fortress of Odessa ia small, but kept in good order, 
it has, like that of Cherson, a.doublet fosse. \Vg.patd one 
visit to the commandant, agenmoe Russian, livings in a lit¬ 
tle hole, among bundles of'offi^qlwrritinga, and stinking like 
a hog. In answer,-to a very rude interrogation coneeraing 
our business, we said, with palpitating hearts, that we came 
to have q«r passports signed. After' keeping us in a state 
of mostpainful suspeuse for about "half an hour, the expect¬ 
ed rouble being paid, and the hums and haws, and difficulties 
of office thereby dene away, we heard the cheerful w ord Cu- 
■rasliol, which never sounded, so agreeably in. our ears; and 
we withdrew, with the important paperclose folded and 
concealed from the inquisitive observation of several spies 
efthe police, who, with outstretched necks and. eager,eves, 
.seemed aware that it contained wherewithal to gtati^f tbeir 
etlriosity. 

On the morning of the last day of October, at daybreak, 
captain Rergainini, of the Moderate, came with the joyful 
■j intelligence that ail was ready for his departure; end-begottl 
to hasten us on board, as the wiml was favourable, aml he 
wished to get under weigh with all possible expedition. 
TL® delays of. the custom boose kept the vessel in port until 
ten o’clock. We embarked a little before nine. At ten pre¬ 
cisely, we began to. keivs, the anchor; but from the foulness 
of the harbour it was with difficulty raised. The crew of the 

* Naval Chronicle, vot. XXjt. p. 

f See the appetite tn this volants, N». 111. 
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custom house boat; who had-left us, returned to get a little 
moreftrtilt.lf, aadhSereAto lend us their assistance. At half 
after tan the vessel was in motion; but we lay-to for thceap- 
tain’s fiephewytvho commanded another merchant ship cal¬ 
led II Pic cola Jfronetto, which had not jet cleared. Soon 
after eleven she caitie.airing side;'ami with hearts elate, 
although still beating with anxiety, thistugh dread of being 
again ilettiiked, we bade k last adieu .'In Russia; steering 
along fhe coast towards Akerman, in the mouth of the 
WfiieSfitr,* which we passed in the evening. For the rest, 
of this voyage, ihe extracts IVom my own Journal will be 
accompanied by a litem 1 traOslaHori, in the 1 appendix,t of 
the log-book of the JIo4erMt<>, ini order to after das ftuthl'ut 
an acoomil as possible of our navigation in the Black Sea. 
At four o’cloek in the morning of the next day, we were cal¬ 
led «p»on deck by the captain to see the Isle of Serpents, an¬ 
ciently lienee, lying off the mouths of the Danube, and cele¬ 
brated in history for the tomb and temple of Achilles. It is 
Bd-small, that as we pagsed we could view its whole extent, 
tvhieh continued in sight until nine. According to- the eye 
it appeared to be near a mile ill length, and less than, half a. 

Altermau and £Uia, in Lower Moldavia,or Bessarabia, were two cele- 
hrated towns. The, first is the d>Pfadt I-$®rodotus, ealjcd by the Romans 
JyUa L Mba, and by the MftfdavijfBs'of to present <i*jv Czetatc Al&a> or 
tfoe 'yVhii'e -€ity. Kife,.in to mouth of thirDanubew**, perhaps, the an- 
JU .tlief. fffyoire d<? la JkFaldayie> et. Valued;, printed 
«t jfeuchatel'm 1781, whenoc this note isderived, circumstances roe men- 
fiorted fcprttermiig the celebrity of Alwirtar, as the place of OvitPs exHe* 
which hfeteAll to air of a fable. It foinppossibletoiexiunmc Ovid’s writings 
AvitUpuCt being convinced, from bis ownlauguage, that the pWe of his resi¬ 
dence was Tonisy which was much nearer the situation of Kifia; yet, says the 
Author of to work to which I have alluded, speaking of Akerman : ‘'Itisfk- 
mou8 ip having been the exile ©f Ovid. There is now a lake (Sailed by to 
peasants LaciU Oviduhii, Ovid’s Lake. Ovid left Czetate Mbq t arid retired 
to a vi’lage three ipiies distant, of which the ruiaa are still vioible. Near the 
l-oltnge in which he lived is a small spring which bears hi* rtawps, as well a-; 
the' lie on to banks on which he used to walk, Thd peasants pretend 
that he compo»ed poems, ki to Slokfavian language, biit none have ever 
been found., Tlv?y have still various traditions concerning him.” Similar 
absurdities exist about Ins tomb, which they pretend to show to traveller?* 
somewhere near Odessa. It seems, those who would thus move him from 
the marshes of the Ister to the Tyras, or Dniester, have never read these 
lines of the poet: 

“ Qumn legis, ex ilia tibi venit epistola terrA 
Latus ubi aquoreis additur Istur aquis.” 

Lpj. r.'Tiist. Ercg. VII 

Nor can they, surety, have considered the force of these Vot’d*: 

-“ Medio defepdimur Istro.” fab, 0, Eleg . X, 

\ Sec appendix, No. IV. 
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mile in breadth. It is nuke bare, being covered-only .witla 
a little grass; and very Ihs herbage. When carefully, ex¬ 
amined with a telescope, there did'not seem, toshes upon, it 
the smallest remains of antiquity. I made,a.drawing of it 
from the southeast) Oh the South side there appeared to be 
cliffs about fifty feet high. Mights not kSi present name 
originateindite resembhuiee vrliieh tire island bears to a 
serpent, or large fish, floating oathe surf nee of the water.?. 
Many absurd stories of' Turkish and Russian mariners are 
founded on a belief that the island- is itself covfered with 
serpents, An oppOttunity rarely oceuraim which 'ships ean 
lie-to in order- tis fisit it; and, if this wraskBilsapjiesy not a 
man of any of their crews would venture dn.slohe; although 
there are twenty fathoms of water within a toabie’s lengbt 
of'the island, and any vessel may sail dote tb i*'. ’The Rus¬ 
sian’s! relate,-that four persons, belonging tp tKe'erew.iof.a 
ship wrecked there, no sooner landed than t-hey eneounthred 
a w orse enemy than the sea, and were all'dcwoMmtfcy ser- 
Bents. Ammianus Marcellinus* records a similar supersti¬ 
tion to have prevailed in bis time, concerning the diitigerg 
of the place, u I regret exceedingly that I did pot land upon 
this island; because, aftera description so'remarkable and 
so recent as that of Arrian, who wrote about the seeoud cen¬ 
tal^, <v thWre , y great reason to believe some interesting re¬ 
mains of antiquity thighl have been discovered. This seclu- 
dedspet escaped tberaVage's to which almost every: other 
nbrtknj bf classical territory has:been*xpfMfe4; nestKerris 
)t fenow'itthat any traveller ever ventured the te. Aueidnlly 
it fiaflrafriobS appellations ; among these, the most received 
,vHath4t of LfHHe; or the White Island. It was so calleiha 
consequenceW tfee'-wliite appearance caused by the swarm 
of sea-foyr! vvMclr In certain seasons of the year; were seen 
to cover-if; serving to render the island more visible. I have 
witnessed similar sights among the Hebrides; where the 
number of Solan geese,and of other birds, cause the rocks and 
islands to appear as if capped with snow. All the super¬ 
stitions respecting Leuce seem to have had their origin in 
its importance as a land-mark; the coast near the mouths 
of the Danube being-go low, that mariners were unable to 
discern it, even when close in with the shore j and the island 
itself; obscured by the'hazy atmosphere of the Black Sea, 
rendered navigation dangerous, except when conspicuous’ 

* Ammian. Marcell. lib. xxii. c. 8,—“ Muni enim non sine disemnim 
viiii:!ic qv.cnqttam pemoctare. 
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ky its iVhite birds; '.On this account Einflar* (tailed j) n»»» 
<ti the Conspicuous Island ; a-iul bis crimmentatops add, 
tha4it w as u Catted 4he JFhite■Shore in thtei Luxina; whet* 
many white birds appearing, show the island to those 
sail that And again: “ It is called Leuce on account 

of'the ntiniher of white birds \ which make their nests there.” 
Euripides^ describes it as the White Shore of'Achilles, and 
call* it ndAi’OPNitWN, frOiw-the number of its birds ; Scym- 
nns (Jhins§ also affirms that it was sacred to Achilles, and 
remarkable for!its w hite birds. Arrian^ says it had the 
name of Leach, or.the While. Island, The part of its history 
w hich Scywnus Chins .considered as most marvellous was, 
that thciuarn land couldnothc discerned; from -if, although 
distant only forty stadia,-or live miles. "This is literally 
true ; lor the land is- invisible to. a person much nearer the 
coast, as will appear by- myiown subsequent description, 
made from notes written- while we were lying off the mouth 
of the Danube. Arrian thus introduces his very interesting 
description : “ Sailing out of that mouth of. the lster which 
is called -haon, with the wind AnAPKTiA 2 ,**th« island of 
Achilles, appears; by some called the Course of Achil¬ 
les and by others, from its colour, the y White Island. 
It is related :i/Thetis gore this isle/to Aft|ijW«f*and that he 
still inhabits it;: his tempteand statue, bqfchpf very anuient 
workmanship, are there seen. No human being dwells 
there ; only a few goats, which mariners convey as votive 
offerihgs. Other offerings,.dr ^sacred gifts, are suspended 
in honour of Achilles; such as'vases, rings, and costly 
‘stones* Inscriptions are also read there, in the Greek and 
Latin language, in different metres^ in honour of-Achilles 
and Patroclus ; for Eatroclusis there worshipped as well 
as Achilles, A dumber also of aquatick birds are seen ; 
sueh as the larus, the diver, and the sea-quail. Those birds 

* Pindar Nera. 

J ’EgW;;;, Pelicans. 

4 Xj^iigcn. ia Taur. 

§ Scymnus Chins, Frag. M4$. . 

If Arrian. Fcripl. Pont. Eux.p. 21. Ed. Hods. Ox. 1698. 

4 * Aparctias was a name given by the Greeks to the heteth wind, as ap¬ 
pears by this passage from Pliny : “ From the north blows th§,vmtl See- 
tkntiuo; and between that and the rising of the. solstitial sun, Ahuilo ; 
these are respectivel} r named (by the Greeks) Apavctias and Ifoier.s:''’ 
/\V;r. Hiit. J\at. lib. i it 
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alone have the care of the temple. Every moHiing they re¬ 
pair to the sea, wet their wings, and sprinkle the temple j 
afterwards sweeping with their plumage its sacredpdve- 
ment.” A further aceount of the superstitions respecting 
the.island is then added by the same author, who relates tluit 
Achilles and Patroelus appear in dreams to those who ap¬ 
proach it, and tell them whereto land ; “ all of which i’lsayi 
Arrian, “ appears to me very worthy of credit.” Many other 
authors, although of less note, contribute by their descrip¬ 
tions to the celebrity of this very interestingisland, Philos- 
tr&tus* affords its dimensions, stating that.it is thirty stadia, 
or three miles and three quarters, in length t and four stadia, 
or half a mile, wide ; andthis aceount corresponds with its 
appearance, from the distance at which it was visible to us. 
It is further mentioned by Pausanias,t and by AmmianuS 
Mar.eellinus.t According to ancient poets, the soid* of de¬ 
parted heroes enjoyed there perpetual repose and feliefty.f 
Festus Avienus,^ although erroneous in Ills account qf its 
situation, alludes to this part of its history irj tlfe following 
lines: 

“ Oca Borysthehii quh ftbminis in mare vergnnt, 

E region? proeul spectabit culmiua Leuces; 

Leuce cana jugum, tieupe sedes animarum.” 

In the number of ancient writers by whom this island it 
mentioned, several, as might be expected, had conftwdiait^ 
even false notions of its position in the Euxine. Seine of 
them describe it as opposite either the month of 1 the Bo* 
rysthenes, or the Tyras, others, as lying betweenthoseiiv- 
ers. A few have confounded it with the neek of land which 
lies between the mouth of the Borystbenes and the Binut 
Carsinites formerly called the Dromus Jlchillis, and new 
called JCilbiiurnii. Arrian js the only author whose text 
may be reconciled with the true situation of the island ; and 
next (o'his description, in point, of accuracy, is that given 
by-his predecessor, Strabo.** Its modem names are Jlan 

* Philostratus 5n Heroicis. 

■f Pausan, in Laeonicis. 

\ Amroian MarecH. lib. xxii. C' 8. 

§ The Turks also believe the souls of men, after death, reside in the 
todies of birds. 

If Festus Avietras in orbis discriptioirc. 

a * Str.ib. lib. vii- 
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•Muse, awl. Fhidoni^Uf I f is placed wrong in all the- charts > 
in some it ;iUi»g*jlj>erhmit/t'(l.end indeedits existence has 
been domhted by modem geognfcpklerft. The best, and almost 
the only-cliarU, tlveyjilaetttg**, are those- which were 
printed iu P;uri* : y*l ciott-ia-these the Isle ofSerpents lies 
15 minutes or geographical iiwles,t»o far tewarilsthe north. 
A greater er *,»iir prevails, respecting the phrthf Odessa, 
which nmy ieari ships' into danger, as it irplgets# at least 
27', out of it* position towards the north. tTllegreat obseu- 
rity which often prevail* over the Black in the wirtfer, 
renders it a f irtujiate event to make the Isle of Serpents, 
not only,**- was said before, from the impossibility of d - 
scrying the coast near the Danube^ ‘bnt beOause-*hips are 
liable, to; run e (ion it durh>g'the>iri»hti Tfte-principal cause 
of danger^ liowevsi^ must beattHhntfed to the i^noraiiteqf 
pilots, and * deficiency wfiproper charts. We had on hoard 
two excellent sextants* and -observations were daily made tit 
noon ; by these we found our latitude to equal 41°. I I-the 
ship lying at the time fiye leagues and a half to the south of 
the island. A third sextant, on board the vessel commanded 
by Ihe captain’s nephew, was also employed by.him which 
enable us, by comparison, to deteet, with greater-!certainty, 
the errours in the-P/cueh-charts, 

Having passed the Isle -of Serpents, we fell in with the 
Q«m>alfro*i.lftaDannbie? So great is the extent ffter which 
its waters diffuse tbenwclveg front thtJ shallowness of the 
sea^ that, although the discharge hi scarcely adequate to 
our notions of so considerable a river, the effect is visible, 
for several leagues, by ihe'White colour communicated. 
Dipping bucket* in the waves, we observed that the water 
was almost Sweet at the distance of three leagues from the 
mouth of the river, and within bhe league it was .perfectly, 
fit for use on board. The store is very flat all the way from 
Odessa to the Danube, and so low, near the river’s mouth, 

* It is laid down in the manuscript chart of Freduciys of Ancona, pre¬ 
served in the fiftrary of Wolfebutel, near Vienna, tinder die name of Aid, 
tnixi, and delineated as having a port. That chart hears date AD. 1497. 
Count John Potocki, in its illustration, states, that Fida-J\txi signifies /sir 
de laFoy. The count sailed from the Dnieper for Constantinople in 1784 
and gives this account of the island, winch he passed dunng the voyage j 
“ J'aifait moi-mdme ce trajet en I’anviie 1784, et n’ai pus mangud de de- 
Wander s’il lie te trouuoit paedanel’inle des resP ede temple c-r de gireique 
autre edifice. Lion me repmdait aloes, gu’il ftsil diifici’e "pat order ,■ 
taut parccgtie la cute itoit dcmgex.eu.se r/ue parrequvl* terre u elm! ; ou. 
vertc de serpents venimeux." Jvlimoiresur en imveau Pervnle Pont 
EuXin,par le Comte Jean Potocki, Vien. t ijS 
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tha^no,other objeptappepjs to those, who approach the shore, 
than tall reeds rising out.of the water,-or the masts-of.ves- 
sels, lying in the river. A very singular appearance takes 
place in the mouths of the Danube, which 1 am unable to 
explain. The dolphins,* whieh every where else exhihif a 
dark colour, are there perfectly, white. This may wear so 
much the air of a fable, that, in proof of the fact, I shall 
only state a practice which prevails among Greetmarioers, 
during mists and dark weather, of ascertaining their posi¬ 
tion by sueh phenomena. As soon as they descry the white 
dolphins, they become assured that they are in the current 
of the Danube, although in thirty fathoms water, and many 
leagues distant from its mouth. It has been already stated 
that the water is of a white colour, and probably, from this 
circumstance, arises the supposed colour of the dolphin.f 

After passing the mouths of the Danube, but still carried 
by its current, we observed four mountains with such reg¬ 
ular conical forms, and so insular as to their situation in a 
horizon otherwise perfectly flat, that we at first supposed 
them to be immense tumuli. The captain, however, assured 
us that they were at least twenty three leagues, distant to 
Wallachia, our situation being.about three leagues From the 
shore. Soon after, another mountain appeared in view; 
making the whole group to consist of five! Other elevations 
of less magnitude were afterwards visible; blit speaking 
generally of the coast, it is low and flat. 

November 2 nd. Our observation by sextant this day proved 
our latitude to he 34°. 2b '; the ship’s distance from the 
mouths of the Danube beipg, at the time of observation, five 
leagues and a half. The'water, even here, tasted very lit¬ 
tle,brackish, Sounded, and found a depth of one hundred 
and fifty English feet. We had calm weather during this 
and the preceding day. 

November 3d. l'he atmosphere somewhat overcast. We 
discovered the eoast indistinctly from the masthead, in thirty 
fathom water. Our latitude, at noon, was 43°. 30'. 

November 4th. Atmosphere this day turbid. We had bat 
little wind from the east., but a good deal of sea rose. From 

* Dolphin is the name given to this fish, in these seas, and it is the JM.- 
phintis of Pliny ; which, I believe, is nothing more than our porpoise 1 hey 
are seen sporting in groat abundance, and generally in pairs, in the Straits 
of Tamanahtl Constantinople. 

y The notion .of -white dolphins, in tills part of the Black Sea, aecm^.con- 
r,noted with opinions entertained by the ancipiits concerning the -wfriMnets 
of the island of Achilles; and Of the birds seen there.' 
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rjiidday, until five b’clock, p. to. out course was s. s. vf. at 
tjiat hour vve descried Cape Keltgry, somewhat less than 
seven leagues distant. Unable to make any observation of 
the ship’s latitude. Cloudy weather and a heavy sea. 

November 5th. The weather still hazy; a light wind from 
the east, and a heavy 9ea. The erew observed, during the 
day that our vesssel leaked, and made about an inch of tva- 
ter in four hours, owing to the heavy sea. At six in the even¬ 
ing there fell a calm, when we discovered the coast and at 
daybreak, the next morning [November tifh] observed dis¬ 
tinctly the land at the month of the canal of Constantinople, 
distant about six leagues and a half. All this morning we 
were animated by the captain with such hopes of entering 
the canal, that we expected to breakfast in Constantinople. 
During ourshort voyage from Odessa, the captain,by lying 
fo continually for his nephew’s ship, which proved but an in¬ 
different sailer, had regularly lost one league in three; and 
it happened, most unfortunately, that we had to lie to again 
at the very mouth of the canal; by which delay we not only 
lost the opportunity of gelling in at that time, hut nearly sa¬ 
crificed the crews and cargoes of both ships. The copy from 
our log-boofc, given in iHfe appendix, will best tell what our 
situation was in the dreadful storm that succeeded. Lands¬ 
men are apt to magnify the danger they encounter by sea; 
but it will appear that, in this instance, little room was of¬ 
fered for amplification. At midday we stood opposite to the 
light house of the canal; this bore only ten miles distant to 
the west; but a fettlta, accompanied by a heavy sea, prevented 
our approach. During the evening the ei'ew were employed 
in working the pumps. 

November 7th. At sunrise, the wind had gained consider¬ 
able force, and the sails were reefed. We still discerned 
the mouth of the canal, and even the lighthouse on the Asi- 
atiek side. About ten, we took in all the reefs in the main- 
topsttil, and at noon, the wind still increasing, struck the 
topsail yards. A trertiendous sea rolled over the deck from 
one side to the other, and the water in the hold increasing 
fast, all hands were called to the pumps, which were kept 
working continually'. At four in the-afternoon we had onr 
last view of the canal, distant about eight leagues. Within 
half an hour afterwards the Black Sea afforded a spectacle 
which can net er he forgotten by those who saw it. We 
were steering with a hard gale and heavy sea, from the s. s. 
w. when thcr# appeared, in the opposite horizon, clouds ia 
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the form of pillars, dark and terrible ; these were whirled 
upon their bases, and advanced, with astonishing rapidity, 
along the horizon, on either side, against the wind. Our 
captain, who had retired for a short repose, being called by 
the boastwainto notice this appearance, instantly ordered ail 
the yards to be struck, and we remained under bar# poles, 
while a general silence prevailed on board. The suspense 
w as not (if long duration. Suddenly such a hurricane came 
upon the vessel, from the northwest, that we thought she 
would have foundered in the mere attempt to take i(, as their 
mode ef expression is, in poop.* During one entire hour the 
ship was sutferedto drive before the storm, encountering all 
tlie fury of the wind aud sea, without being able to bear 
away from'tbe land. At every pluuge our vessel made, her 
bowsprit and forecastle were carried under water; a few 
sailors in the helm wefe lashed to the steerage, but almost 
every thing upon the deck was washed away. If the tem¬ 
pest had continued half an hour longer, no one of the crew 
would have survived to tell the story. About five o’clock 
it somewhat abated, and the captain laid the vessel, as he 
termed it; a lit capa,] hoisting the jib, and a portion of the 
mainsail, to get clear of the shore.' Still the vehement agi¬ 
tation of the waves continued, the deck being continually 
under water. At six o’clock it came on to blow again from 
the s. w. sO that, with the swell from two opposite points of 
the compass at the same time, a sea was raised, which hone 
of the crew had ever beheld before. All t'his'tinle the leak 
Was gaining fast upon us, and we passed a night that can¬ 
not be described, 't wo Turkish vessels, towards sunset, 
were seen under the lee of the Jlronetto, both of which foun¬ 
dered before morning, and every soul on board perished. iPo 
increase the borrour of our situation, scarcely any of the 
ere tv could be kept to their station ; but slunk away, and 
erept to their hammocks, leaving the ship at the mercy of 
the sea. 

The next day, Saturday, November 8th, at noon, vve made 
the high land to the south of the canal, bearing s. w. and 
distant about ten leagues. The tempest continued as before, 
during the whole day and following night; but we were able 

. * Taking a gale in-pupa, is done by opposing the ship's stern to the 
wind, and letting her drive before it under bare poles. 

f Ala capa is placing {he ship in a diagonal position, with her rudder to 
leeward, so that her head is kept to the sea, but the vessel lies Stationary 
upon the water. 
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t.o keep the pumps going, and gained considerable upon the 
leak. Three hours after midnight, on the morning of No¬ 
vember 9th, we made the coast qf Anatolia, near the mouth 
of the canal. At noon, on this day, a calm succeeded, which 
was, if possible, more terrible than the hurricane; the ship 
continuing to labour incessantly, with her deck continually 
under water, the sails and rigging flying to pieces, and all 
things at the mercy of the waves. The whole of Sunday, 
November 9th, was passed in the same manner, until about 
six o’clock p. m. when a light wind, springing up from the 
south enabled us to put the ship’s prow to the westward, and 
about eight on the following morning, November loih, we 
again made the land at the month of the canal. The whole 
of this day we continued steering, with a heavy sea, towards 
the s. s. w. but from midnight until seven,, a- m. November 
4lth, a stormy wind prevailing from the g. w. we kept the 
ship’s head w. and by n. when we discovered the coast on 
the European side, and a mountain, which the sailors called 
Gabbiam, to the n. w. of the harbour of Ineada, iu Turkey. 
Towards noon, the weather, fortunately for us, became more 
calm, for we discovered that the ship’s cargo, which was of 
corn, had shifted, the pumps becoming choked with her la¬ 
ding ; and the vessel, at the same time, preponderating 
towards her starboard side. We therefore opened all her 
larboard portholes, and moved as much of her cargo as pos¬ 
sible; but, finding it impossible to right her, and being to 
windward of the harbour of Ineada, we put the ship’s head 
to the west, and, to ourgreat joy,at four o’clock, p. m. came 
to an anehor within the port, in six fathoms water. 

The harbour of Ineada lies in 41° ~>2' of north latitude. 
A few scattered houses upon i,ts shore carry on a smalj trade, 
in the occasional supply of coffee, tobbacco,dried beef, cheese, 
curd, fruit,mud fresh water, to Turkish mariners, and other 
navigators of the black sea. Charcoal is also there made for 
exportation ; several fabricks busy in its preparation, were 
seen smoking near the beach, and upon the hilts above, 
when we arrived. The chief part of it is sent to Constanti¬ 
nople, where it is almost the only article of fuel. Turkish 
boats were continually lading with it while we remained. 
There is no village, nor inhabited spot within three hours’ 
distance of this port.* The interiour of the country was de- 

* The distances in Turkey, and almost all over the east, are measured 
by time ; that is to say. by the number of hours usually employed by a, eac 
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serihed as in a very dangerous state; especially tlie road'to 
Adrianople, owing not so much to the adherents of Ihe 
rebel chief, Pasvan Oglon, as to the number of Turkish 
troops passing under various pretences, and to the banditti 
which more or less always infest that part of the country. 
Vessels frequenting this harbour, generally prefer its north 
side, where they find good anchorage, among gravel mixed 
with black sand. It is only exposed to winds from the east, 
and southeast; and is sufficiently spacious to contain a fleet. 
Like the port of Odessa, however, it rather merits the appel¬ 
lation of a road for shipping than a harbour; as a heavy sea 
enters when those winds blow to which it lies open. At the 
time of our arrival, there was hardly a single boat in the 
port; but, before we left it, we noticed five large merchant 
ships, besides upwards of thirty Turkish ckecktirmeh, aH 
riding at anchor. The latter were stationed close to thte 
shore on the north side, where there w*ere two coffeehouses; 
these, in a Turkish harbour, correspond with the brandy 
shops, or ale houses, frequented by English sailors, coffee 
being the substitute for spirits of beer. In those coffeehouses 
may be seen groups of Turkish mariners, each party squat¬ 
ted in a circle round a pan of lighted charcoal; and, either 
smoking, sipping eoffee, chewing opium, or eating a sort of 
sweetmeat, in shape like a sausage, made of walnuts or al¬ 
monds, strung upon apiece of twine, and dipped in the con¬ 
cocted syrup of new Wine, boiled until it has acquired the 
consistence of a stiff jelly and bends in the hand like a piece 
of Indian rubber. The coffeehouses have grated w indows 
like those of a common jail, without any glass casement, 
and, as they use no other stove to heat the room than the 
little braziers I have mentioned, the climate cannot be very 
rigorous. When we landed, we found the earth still Cover¬ 
ed with flowers at this advanced season of the year; particu¬ 
larly with those of a plant resembling the daisy; but with 
blossoms as large as an English shilling; perhaps those of 
the Beilis sylvestris, common in Portugal. We found a 
species of Allium and the hyacinthus boiryiMes very abun¬ 
dant ; also, a very beautiful Diantlius, the flowers of which 
were aggregated at-the end of every separa’e stem. Wild 
figs appeared among';lie rocks: We collected the seeds of 
several other plants. The trees had not yet cast their leaves; 
and we were surprised to find the heat of the sun towards 

ravaa upoaits march; and these are estimated according tohf.P p;,»e of * 
Caanel, vyhicli generally proceeds at the rate of three miles an hour 
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tlie nuddle of November, too great to render .walking a 
pleasing exercise. We landed ilie evening of oiir arrivals 
and, as first impressions are usually the most vivid in visit¬ 
ing new scenes, it may be well tonnteeven the trivial event* 
that took place upon this occasion. 

It was nearly night. A number of Turkish sailors, black 
and frightful, were employed in lading a boat with char¬ 
coal ; singing during their labour. Their necks, arms, and 
legs were naked. They bad large wiskers, and wore tur¬ 
bans. The rest of their clothes consisted in a short jacket 
with a pair of drawers. As we proceeded from the shore, a 
party of better dressed natives approached us ; every one of 
whom wfis differently habited. One wore a long pelisse, with 
a high Tartar cap ; another a large green turban ; a third, 
who was a Greek slave, and kind of " Mungo litre. 
there ,” at every one’s call, had upon his head a small skull¬ 
cap of red cloth. The heavy looking Turks, rolling their 
yellow sleepy eyes, ,^nd exhaling volumes of smoke from 
their lips, spoke to no one, seeming to think it labour to utter 
a syllable, or even to put one foot before the other. Somfe 
few murmured out the word Salaam ; upon which our captain 
congratulated us; adding, The welcome of a Turk,and 
the farewell op.a Russian, are plensingsounds.’* Kneourageil 
by this favourable character of the people, \ve applied to one 
of them for a little brandy, which our crew wanted; hut 
were instantly checked by the captain, who asked, how we 
could think of asking a l urk for brandy ? and directed us 
to make our wishes known to the Greek slave, in a whisper, 
who would find means to procure it from them without of¬ 
fending their prejudices. None, however, could be obtained; 
tobacco, wood, charcoal, and coffee, was all they had at that 
time to sell; so, after taking a little of the latter, we returned 
on board. 

Duriug the night and the follow ing day, Turkish boats 
continued to sail into the harbour; the atmosphere being clou¬ 
dy and very dark, with a strong wind front the south, and a 
very threatening aspect in the sky. Their pilots said, they 
came “ to see what the moon would da j” it being within 
three days of the change. The next day we visited the north¬ 
west side of (he port, near the coffeehouses. Close to the 
shore appeared the ruin of an ancient mqle, part of which is 
underwater; and on its western side, as we passed in the 
boat, might be discerned the shafts of ancient columns, lying 
at the bottom of the sea. Having landed, we found the Tiirik- 

Q q* 
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ish sailors, with all the passengers who had arrived in their 
vessels, seated, as before described, round.pans of charcoal, 
smoking. The master of the principal coffeehouse brought 
us coffee in little cups, without milk or sugar, as thick a? 
we drink chocolate ; at least, one half of each cup being file 
led With sediment. This our interpreter told us the Turks 
consider a great proof of perfection in coffee prepared for 
use; not liking it when presented only as a clear infusion. 
The reader, perhaps, will not fee) himself much concerned 
to he further informed respecting such particulars. So fickle 
a thing is taste, that Englislunen resident in Turkey, soon 
learn to prefer coffee made after the Turkish manner.} and 
Turks, after living in England, drink their coffee dear. 

The following day brought with it a greater number of 
vessels into the harbour, and many of the natives flocked to 
the coast to sell flesh and fruit, or to gratify their curiosity 
in viewing the numerous fleet assembled. By much the 
greater part of them were inhabitants of Ihe mountains that 
separate Adrianople from the coast of the Black Sea. Those 
mountains, although not of a nature to be described as Al¬ 
pine, seem to possess great elevation, and have many pro* 
found valleys covered with forests. Oaks, and other trees, 
flourish close to the seashore. The eattle consist of sheep, 
cows, and buffaloes. The mountaineers, who came to Ineada, 
appeared as wild and savage a race as the natives of Cau¬ 
casus : they were in stature stout and short; and a|l carried 
arms, both as weapons of defence, and badges of distinction. 
Their girdles were so laden with carabines, pistols, knives* 
and poignards, that, besides their cumbrous size, the mere 
weight of them must prove a serious burden. The handles 
of tneir pistols and poignards were made as tawdry as pos¬ 
sible ; being richly mounted jn silver, studded with ivory, 
mother of pearl, and precious stones. Upon their heads they 
wore caps of black wool; and over these, coarse turbans 
hound about the forehead and temples. U pon their shoulders 
they carried the same kind of short cloak made of felt, or 
fleece,, which is worn by the Circassian mountaineers; and 
from these they only differ in being more heavily armed, and 
in wearing the turba^i.. 

As their numbers increased, our visits to the share be* 
came less frequent; not so much from the immediate danger 
to, which our lives were exposed, as from certain character* 
isticks of the Turks, which had been manifested .more than 
unco very unequivocally, and which rendered it impossible 
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for any of our ship’s crew to venture up the shore, or to 
leave the boat unattended. To these alarms were added 
others from the disputes which had taken place among them 
in their dealings ; the noise of which reached even to our 
vessel as she lay atanehor. The Turkish sailors, belonging 
to the little fleet of boats, behaved bettpr; and from these 
we often purchased tobacco, bread,brandy,honey,and other 
necessaries. 

On the north side of the port is a series of basaltick col¬ 
umns, forming part of the cliff towards the sea, and they 
are distinguished by circumstances of mineral association, 
which merit particular notice. On the same side of the 
coast, to the westward of the basaltick range, (be strata 
eonsist of a secondary deposit, which inclines to the hori¬ 
zon at an angle of about thirty five degrees. Then occur 
the pillars in their prismatiek forms,preserving, in the line 
of their bases, exactly the same slipping;inclination tow ards 
the level of the sea, and they continue the whole way to the 
extreme point of the promontory, forming the northern side 
of the port of Ineada. There is not a single appearance 
any where, in or near the harbour, to indicate the agency of 
subterranean fire. The strata, of which the different ba- 
baltick layers form a continuation, are of lumachella, of 
ochrcous, indurated clay, of common limestone, or of grit; 
these are all terminated by the range of prismatiek rocks, 
which end abruptly at the point of the promontory : their 
further extension being lost in the Sea. Therefore, as this 
aeries'of 'basaltick rocks has the same dipping inclination 
which all the other strata possess, it seems, upon the most 
superficial examination, that they were deposited at the 
same time, and after the same manner, as the other secon¬ 
dary strata : and, by attending to their internal structure 
and composition, this truth appears further established. 
Their form, in general, is hexagonal: but rarely determin¬ 
ed with precision. The substance of which they consist, 
is decomposed and crumbling porphyry, so imperfectly ad¬ 
hering, that upon Hie slightest shock, it falls to pieces. In 
climbing the sides of the cliff, we found it dangerous even 
to place our feet upon them, as whole masses gave way with 
a ton di, nod, falling down, werelnstanlly reduced to the 
state of gravel. Nuclei, of an aluminous substance, might 
be discerned in the very centre of their shafts; and white 
veins, of an exceedingly soft, crumbling, semi-transparent 
matter, not half an inch thick, traversed the whole range in 
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a direction parallel to the base of the columns. At the same 
time, the vertical fissures between all tlie pillars were filled 
by a kind of white marble, forming a line of separation be¬ 
tween them, whioh prevented their lateral planes from 
touching. The vertical veins, thus coating the sides of the 
columns, were,in some instances, thre&inehes in thiekness, 
From all these facts it seems evident, that the basaltic!; 
pillars of Ineada were the result of an aqueous deposition : 
and that their prismatiok configuration, like that of starch, 
or the natural columns of trap, seen at Hulleberg and Hun* 
neberg, in Sweden, and many other parts of Europe, is en¬ 
tirely owing to a process of crysxalization. equally dis¬ 
played in the minutest and most majestic!: forms ; which 
while it prescribes the shape of an emerald, also directs 
the partieles of other mineral substances to assume that 
regularity of structure,which lias been the result, where¬ 
soever they have liberty to combine according to the laws 
of cohesion. 


CHAPTER XXYI. 

FROM THE HARBOUR OF INEADA, IN THE BLACK SEA, 
TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Voyage to Constantinople—Entrance of the, Canal—Return 
to the Cyanean Isles—Geological Phenomena—Votive 
Altar—Singular Brecia—Origin of the Thracian Bospo¬ 
rus—Untiquities—Of the Temple of Jupiter Urius, and 
the Place called Hieron—Probable Situation of Darius 
when he surveyed the Eiuvine—Approach to Constantino¬ 
ple—Disgusting Appearance of the Streets — Arrival at 
Galala — Pent — State of Turkish Commerce. 

O N Friday, November the tvventy first, at ten o’clock hi 
the evening, we heard a bustle in the little fleet of Tar- 
kish boats, andfbnnd they were all getting to sea-as fast as 
possible. The wind had veered, after a foggy day, to the 
w. s. w. and the atmosphere became perfectly clear, Our 
captain, folio wing their example, as, perhaps, deeming them 
more experienced mariners of the Black Sea, ordered his 
crew to weigh the anchor. When it came on hoard we 
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found it had lost one of its claws, whish the sailors deemed 
a bad omen : and some of them said, if we left the port with 
such an anchor, we should never have occasion to use anoth¬ 
er. We were, however, under weigh; and. spreading all 
the great sails to the wind, soon quitted the harbour of Ine- 
ada. steering to the southeast. At three in the morning of 
the 22nd, we were becalmed, and a hazy atmosphere sur¬ 
rounded us on all sides. At four, it came on to Mow a gale 
from the north,and we made our course e. and s. until eight, 
when we discovered the coast near the mouth of the canal 
of Constantinople, and then steered s. k. Scarce had we 
made the land, when a heavy rain fell whieli continued till 
midday; and we were involved in such darkness that those 
in the poop could hardly see the forecastle. Ahout noon, 
the wind having abated, and a prod sea rolling, the 
weather again cleared, and we discovered the light tower, 
on the European side of the canal, at no great distance. 
The boatswain, first of all, gave us the agreeable intelligence 
of its appearance from the masthead ; and soon after we all 
saw it from the deck, stationed at the base of an immense 
range of mountains. At the same time the whole coast, 
both on the European and Asiatick side, opened with a de¬ 
gree of grandeur not to be described, and appeared like a 
stupendous wall opposed to the great bed of waters, in 
w hich the mouth of the canal could only be compared to a 
small crack or fissure, caused by au earthquake. Soon af¬ 
terwards a fog covered us again, and we once more lost sight 
of land. We were then enveloped in such thick darkness 
that we began to despair, and dread another scene of trial 
in that terrible sea, w hich the aucients so properly termed 
At.fiNOi inhospitable.* The superstition of the crew served, 
however, to amuse us even in this state of suspense. Our 
old pilot, a Greek, hobbled about the ship, collecting small 
pieces of money from the crew, which he lied up in a rag, 
and hound upon the pole of the rudder.” It was to buy oil, ’ 
he said, •• for the lamp burning before an image at the light¬ 
house a curious trace of more ancieut superstition, when 
mariners, entering the Bosporus from theEuxioe. paid their 
vows on the precise spot where th ePhanary, or light tower, 
now stands. t About half after one, p. m our hopes revived; 

* “ Fi igiila me coliiticnt Etucini littora Ponti; 

Dietui in auliipiis Axi nus illc tuit.” Ovid. lib. hr. Trist. Elf::'- IV. 

•f Xeuojil.on. Hist, Oi'iBc, lib. vii. pp. 380. 412, 
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a general cry on board announced that we were close in 
with the laud. Two little Turkish boats, like Nautili, had 
been flying before us the whole day, and served as pilots to 
encourage our perseverance in the course we held. With¬ 
out them, the captain said he could not have ventured to 
earry sucff a press of sail upon a lee shore, covered, as it 
was, by darkness. The rapidity with which they sailed 
was amazing. Nothing could persuade the captain, but that 
they were “Sue imgeli and, in proof, lie asserted that they 
vanished as soon as they entered the straits. We now olearly 
discerned the mouth of the canal, with the land both on the 
European and the Asiatick side: the houses upon the shore 
facing the Black Sea; and an enlivening prospect of grove# 
and gardens. Every preparation was made for terminating 
our perilous voyage; the hold being opened to let out th# 
anchor-cables, and all the crew expressing their transports 
by mirth and congratulations. 

As we entered the straits, a miserable lantern placed upon 
a tower, on either side, presented to. us all that was intended 
to serve as guidance for seamen during the night. Never 
were lighthouses of more importance, or tQ which less at¬ 
tention lias been paid. An officer of the customs put off 
from the shore in his boat, but contented himself with mere¬ 
ly asking the name of the captain,and did not come on board. 
After passing the lighthouses, there appeared fortresses, 
the works of Trench engineers; and their situation, on rug¬ 
ged rocks, had a striking effect.* Presently, such a succes¬ 
sion of splendid objects was displayed, .that, in all the re¬ 
membrance of my former travels, 1 can recall nothfog with 
which it may be compared, A rapid current, flowing at 
the rate of a league an hour, conveyed us from the Black 
Sea. Then while we were ruminating upon the sudden dis¬ 
charge of such accumulated waters by so narrow an aqiie- 
ducUand meditating the causes which first produced the won¬ 
derful ehannel through which they are conveyed, we found 
ourselves transported, as it were in an instant, to a new 
world. Scarcely had we time to admire the extraordinary 
beauty of the villages, scattered up and down at the mouth 
of this canal, w hen the palaces and gardens of European 
and Asiatick Turks, the villas of foreign ambassadours, 
mosques,minarets,mouldering towers, and ivy-mantled walls 
of ancient edifices, made their appearance. Among these 

* That os the European side was the work of baron de Tott 
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we beheld an endless variety of objectg which seemed to re¬ 
alize tales of enchantment: fountains and cemeteries, hills, 
mountains, terraces, groves, quays, painted gondolas, and 
Harbours,presented themselves to the eye, in such rapid suc¬ 
cession, that as one picture disappeared, it was succeeded 
by a second, more gratifying than the first. To the pleasure 
thus afforded, was added the joy of having escaped the dan¬ 
gers of an inhospitable sea; and it may be readily conceived 
that a combination of circumstances more calculated to af¬ 
fect the heart coaid seldom oecur. Aft the apprehensions 
and prejudices, with which our minds had been stored, re- 
speeting'the pestilence, barbarity, vices, and numberless per¬ 
ils of Turkey, vanished as ideal phantoms. Unmindful of 
the inward deformities of the country, we considered only 
the splendid exteriour, which, as a vesture, she puts on; ea¬ 
gerly waiting the opportunity which might enable us to 
mingle with the splendid and lively scene before our eyes. 
Suddenly, our vessel, instead of advancing, although every 
Sail was distended by the wind, remained immoveable in the 
midst of the canal. An extraordinary and contrary cur¬ 
rent held us stationary. The waters of the Black Sea, flow¬ 
ing forages, towards the sea of Marmora, had now taken 
ati opposite course, and were returning to their native bed. 
Ata loss to account for this new phenomenon, the captain 
ordered his men to let go the small anchor; and a number 
of Turks, in gondolas, crowding round the Moderator infor¬ 
med us of the cause. A southwest wiud had blown during 
many days, and by its violence diverted the ordinary course 
of the current. It was necessary, therefore, to wait until a 
eliauge took place ; and au occasion was thereby presented 
in which we might not only examine more attentively the 
scenery around us, but also inquire into the history of a 
country, remarkable for the natural wonders it exhibits, 
and highly interesting in its ancient annals. 

We had passed the town of Biiylickdery , a sort of wa 
tcring place, where foreign ministers at the Porte retire 
during the summer months, and which is filled with villas 
and palaces belonging to the inhabitants of Pera. Our 
vessel was anchored opposite to Venikcny, a similar retreat 
of less celebrity. Here, the canal is so narrow, that we 
found we could, without difficulty, converse with persons 
on either side , in Europe or Asia. The late hurricane had 
unroofed, and otherwise damaged, several houses in both 
these towns ; and during the night after our arrival, a storm 
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raged with such fury from (he north, that the Moderate 
and the Jlronetto, although held by stout cables fastened 
round the trees upon the shore, as well as by their anchors, 
drove from their station during the violence of the gale. 
Soon after midnight we were called by the watch to notice 
a dreadful conflagration at Constantinople, which seemed 
to fill the horizon with fire, and exhibited a fearful spec¬ 
tacle from our cabin windows. This sight is so common, 
that we were told, we should find no notice taken of the ac¬ 
cident when we reached the city; and this proved to be the 
case. The burning of fifty or an hundred houses is consid¬ 
ered of no moment oy persons who are not immediately suf 
ferers; and their place is soon supplied by others, built 
precisely after the plan and model or those which have been 
destroyed. 

On the following morning, a contrary wind and current 
still prevailing, notwithstanding the gale which had blown 
from the north during the night, we dispatched onr inter¬ 
preter to Constantinople, to inform the British ambassadour 
of our safe arrival; to provide lodgings ; and also to bring 
onr letters: in the mean time, having procured a large 
boat with a set of stout gondoliers, we were determined to 
adventure an excursion as far as the islands anciently call¬ 
ed Cyanew, or Symplegades, which lie off the mouth of the 
canal. The accurate Busbeqnius* confessed, that, in the 
few hours he spent on the Black Sea, he could discern no 
traces of their existence; we had, however in the prece¬ 
ding evening, seen enough of them to entertain great 
curiosity concerning their nature and situatien; even 
in the transitory view afforded by incans of our telescopes. 
Strabo correctly describes their number and situation. “ The 
Cyanese,” says he, “ in the mouth of Pontus, are two lit¬ 
tle isles, one on the European, and the other on the Asiat- 
ick side of the strait; separated from each other by twenty 
stadia.”f The more ancient accounts, which represented 
them as sometimes seperated, and at other times joined to¬ 
gether, was satisfactorily explained by Tournefort;J who ob¬ 
served, that each of them consists of one craggy island, 
but that, when the sea is disturbed, the water covers the 
lower parts, so as to make the different points of either re¬ 
semble insular rocks. They are, in fact, each of them 

* Bnsbcquins’s Travels in Turkey, Epist. I. 

•f Strab. Geog. lib. vii. p. 463. ed. Oxou. 

t Voj*. dn Lev. Lett. XV, 
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jained U> ; . the main land by a kind- of isthmus, and ap¬ 
pear as islands when this is inundated; which always 
happens in stormy weather. But it is not clear that the 
Isthmus, which connects either of them with the continent, 
-was formerly visible. The disclosure has been probably- 
owing to that gradual sinking of the level of the Black 
Sea before noticed. The same cause continuing to operate, 
may hereafter lead posterity to marvel what is become of the 
Cyaneee; and this may also account for their multiplied 
appearance in ages anteriour to the-time of Strabo, The 
main.object of our visit was not, however, the illustration 
of any ancient author, in this particular part of their his¬ 
tory; but to ascertain, if possible, by the geological, phe¬ 
nomena of the coast, the nature of a revolution, which 
opened the remarkable channel, at the mouth of which 
those islands are situated. 

Some time before we reached the mouth of the canal, 
steering close along its European side, we observed the cliffs 
aaul hills, which are there destitute of verdure, presenting 
even to their summits, a remarkable aggregate of enormous 
■pebbles; that is to say, heterogeneous masses of stony sub¬ 
stances, rounded by attrition in water, and imbedded in a 
hard, natural cement; .yet differing from the usual appear¬ 
ance of breccia forks; for, upon a nearer examination they 
appeared to have undergone, first, a violent action of fire, 
and, secondly, that degree of friction, by long contact in 
water, to whieh their form was due. Breccia rocks do not 
commonly consist of substances so modified. The stratum 
formed.by ihis singular aggregate and the parts composing 
it, exhibited, by the circumstances of their position, strik¬ 
ing proof of the power of an inundation; having dragged 
along with it all the component parts of the mixture, over 
all the heights above the present level of the Black Sea, 
and deposited them in such a manner, as to leave no doubt 
concerning the torrent which passed towards the Sea of 
Marmora. As in a field of corn long agitated by a parti¬ 
cular wind, we see the whole crop incline towards one di¬ 
rection; so, at the mouth of the canal of Constantinople, 
all the strata of the mountains, and each individual mass 
composing them, lean from the north towards the south. 
On the point of the European lighthouse we found the sea. 
still tempestuous, beating against immense rocks of hard 
and compact lava. These had seperated prismatically, and 
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exhibited surfaces tinged by iron oxide wherever a division 
was effected. 

From this point we passed to the Cayanean Isle, on the 
European side of the strait, and there landed. It is remark¬ 
able for an altar of white marble, long known under the 
name of Pompey’s Pillar. Whence it received this appella¬ 
tion, it is, perhaps, impossible to ascertain. If the represen¬ 
tation given in Sandy*’ Travels be correct,* there once stood 
a column upon this altar. He describes it as “ a pillar of 
white marble,” called vulgarly, The Pillar of Pompey; the 
bases whereof did bear these now worn-out characters: 

D1V O * C AESAR1 • A V G VST O 
L* CLANN1DIVS 
L*F*CLA-PONTO 

If by the basis is meant the altar, the characters are no 
longer visible; at least they escaped our observation. Sandys 
was too accurate a writer to insert such an inscription with¬ 
out authority. Tournefort confirms what he has said, by 
giving a description of the pillar, although the sea would not 
permit him to examine it closely; and he adds, that the 
basis and shaft were not made for each other.f According 
to him, it was a Coriuthian pillar, about twelve feet high, 
placed, perhaps, as a guide to vessels. The history of the 
altar is.preserved by.Diouysius of Byzantium,t who relates, 
that an altar to Apollo was placed upon this rock; of which, 
says Tournefort, the base of this pillar may be a remnant; 
for the festoons are of laurel leaves, which were from a tree 
sacred to that god. The altar remains entire ; and the loss 
of the column has only restored it to its original state. The 
festoons are supported by rams’ heads,§ a mode of decora- 

* Sandys’ Travels, p. 40. eil. 3. Loud. 1562. 

f Voyage du Lev. Lett. XV. 

4 Dionysius Byzantius, apud Gyllium, de Bosph. Thrac. Jib. iii. c. 5. 

§ During a subsequent visit which we made to this isle, with the com¬ 
mander of an American frigate* one of his boat’s crew attempted to break 
off a part of the sculpture with a large sledge hammer; instigated by an 
inferiour officer, who w ished to carry home a piece of the marble. We 
■were fortunate in preventing a second blow, although some injury was done 
by the first. The loss the Fine Arts have sustained in this w ay, by our 
own countrymen, in Greece and Egypt, cannot be too much regretted. 
A better taste seems, however, about to prevail. The example of sir 
J, Stuart, who prevented the destruction of the Granite Sarcophagus, in 
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tion alluded to by Euripides, in the fine descriptive scene 
between Orestes and Pylades, at the Temple of the Tauri¬ 
da- 11 Diana.* The shoreg of this extremity of the Thracian 
Bosporus were once covered by every description of votive 
.offerin'!;; by tablets altars shrines, and temples; monuments 
of the fears or gratitude of mariners, who were about to 
brave, or who had escaped, the dangers of the Euxine; and, 
oil this ^account, from their peculiar sanetity, the different 
places in the mouth of the strait were anciently dignified 
by the appellation of IEPA. The remains of tlrthe.&ntiqui- 
ties were so numerous, even in the time of Toumort, that 
he describes the coagts “ as covered by their rums and 
almost every thing interesting or important in ancient histo¬ 
ry, concerning them, has been concentrated, with equal 
brevity and learning, in his description of the canal of the 
Black Sea.t 

Tp re_turn,therefore, to the immediate purport of ourvisit 
upon this occasion. The structure of the rock, of which the 
island consists, corresponds with the nature of the strata 
already described ; but the substances composing it, were, 
perhaps, never before associated in any mineral aggregate. 
They all appear to have been more or less modified by fire, 
and to have been cemented during the boiling of a volcano. 
In the same mass may be observed fragments of various 
coloured lava, trap, basalt, and marble. In the fissures are 
found agate, ehaleedony, and quartz; but in friable and 
thin veins, not half an inch in thickness, and apparently de¬ 
posited posteriour to the settling of the stratum, of which 
the island consists. The agate appeared in a vein of con¬ 
siderable extent, occupying a deep fissure, not more than an 
inch wide, and coated by a green substance, resembling some 
of the lavas of Etna, which have been decomposed by acidi- 
ferous vapours. Near the same vein appeared a substance 
resembling native mercury ; but in such exceedingly minute 
particles, in a crumbling matrix, that it was impossible to 
preserve a specimen, ’l'he summit of this insular rock is 
the most favourable situation for surveying the mouth of the 
canal; which, thus viewed, has the appearance of a era- 

the great pyramid of l)jiza, by his positive orders to those of our troops in 
Egypt, who were under hia command, deserves the commendation of all 
Europe. 

* Iphig. enin Taur. 

f See Voyage <Iu Lev. Lett XY. addressed, to the French secretary of 
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ter, whose broken sides opened towards the Black Sea, an if, 
by a smaller aperture, towards the Bosporus. The Asiatitk 
strait is distinguished by appearances similar to those al¬ 
ready described ; with this difference, that, opposite to the 
island, a little to the east of the Anatolian lighthouse, a 
range of basaltic pillars may be discerned standing upon a 
base inclined towards the sea ; and^ when examined with'a 
telescope, exhibiting very regular prismalick forms. From 
the consideration "of all the preceding observations, and 
eomparidV'eveuts recorded in history, with the phenomena 
of natuiafeit is, perhaps, more than a conjectural position, 
that the Bursting of the Thracian Bosporus, the deluge 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, and the draining of the 
waters which onee united the Black Sea to the Caspian, and 
covered the great-oriental plain of Tartary, were all the 
consequence of earthquakes, caused by subterranean fires, 
described as still burning at the time of the passage of the 
Argonauts, and whose effects are visible even at this hour. 

The antiquities of the Thracian Bosporus have been' no¬ 
ticed in a cursory manner by mauy -travellers. The Abbe 
Bartlielemy, in his travels of Anaeharsis, has, upon this sub¬ 
ject, been particularly deficient, considering the extent of 
his resources, and the importance of the discussion to the 
work he had undertaken.* By estimating the nature of the 
worship, and the antiquity of the temples, founded by the 
earliest inhabitants of the Bosporus upon its shores, some 
notion might be formed of the era in which the channel it¬ 
self was first laid open. Formaleoni, whose writings have 
before been cited, lias entered somewhat diffusely into the 
inquiry ; and a reference to bis workf may be found highly 
gratifying to those who seek for information in this respect. 
I'ournefort has assigned the situation of the eastles on the 
European and Asiatick sides of the strait, as the places 
where stood, iu aneieni times, the fanes of Jupiter Serapis, 
and of JnpiterUrius, called by Strabo, respectively, the tem¬ 
ples of the Byzantines,and of the Ohaieedonians.} The latter 
seems to have been the sanctuary held iu supreme venerar 
tion ; the district in which it stood was called, by way of 
eminence, TO IEPON. This appellation is noticed by He¬ 
rodotus, Demosthenes, Polybius, Arrian, Procopius, Maroi- 

* Voyage d’ Anacliars. I. 

■f Hist. Philos, et Polit. du Comm. &c. dans la Mer Noire. 

- Strabon, Geog. lib. vii, p. 463. ed, O.von. 
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anus, and Dionysius of Byzantium; some of whom expressly 
declare tliat it was used to signify the temple of Jupiter Uri- 
us. * On which account writers maintain that it was from this 
temple Darius surveyed the Euxine, as mentioned by He¬ 
rodotus ; but Herodotus does not specify the name of the 
fane from whence the prospect was afforded. The fact is, 
that the Hieron was not a single temple, but a town and a 
port, containing a fane of great sanctity within its district, 
and situated upon the Asiatickside of the Bosporus.f “ The 
Thracian Bosporus,” observes Polybius^ “ is ended at a 
place called Hie.ron ; in which Jason, ai bis return from 
Colchis, is said first to have offered sacrifice to the twelve 
gods. This place, although it be situated in Asia, is not far 
removed from Europe; being distant about twelve stadia 
only from the temple of Serapis, which stands opposite to it 
upon the eeast of Thrace.” Marcianus also calls 'Hieron' 
a country or district.? A due attention to the features of the 
country may now, perhaps, ascertain the position of the 
eastern monarch- If he was then placed near any temple, 
or upon any point of land, called Hieron , low down towards 
the shore of the Strait, he could not have been gratified with 
the prospect he sought to obtain : nor does the text of He¬ 
rodotus unequivocally warrant such au interpretation.! In 
our return from the Cyauean Isles, we landed opposite- 

* I have endeavoured to collect ami compare the references; but the 
reader may find yet other authorities. Herodot MApom. 95 ; Hemosth. in 
Oral. adit. Puiuci.au ; et in at. loc. \vid. Taylor in Prafat. Comment. at 
X. Decemv. p. Arrian. Pevip. Pont. Ewx. ad jtnem; Procop. do 

Aedif. Justinian. Kb. ix. Martian 1Teracleot. edit. Oxon. Geog. Vet. 
Script. Minor, p. 60; Polyb. Hist. lib-, iv. IJirmys. Byzant. apud Gyll. 
lib. iii, c. 5. Of tnisnnmber Arrian and Marcianus state, that the Hieron 
was so called from the temple of Jupiter Urius. Dionysius of Byzantium 
says, it was a fane built by Phryxus, in his voyage to Colchis. It isnoieasy 
to reconcile the account given by Herodotus; with the ordinary notions of 
the situation of the temple, or with the position of the modern town of Joro, 
or Joron, at the mouth of the strait; since, according to Herodotus, the 
Hieron, at which Darius sat, might have been one of the Cyanean Isles. 

f Its name is still preserved iu the appellation of a modem town, Jon 
or Joron. 

t Polybius, lib. iv. c. 5. The passage is given from Hampton. 

§ Marciani Heraeleotse. Peripl. p. 69. ed. Oxon. 1698. 

! Tlfrutn-t fill lKPni to, flowsv Wrr* a'l-blr re:. “Ant 

sitting at the Hieron, and he beheld the adtnirable Porttus.” Hctodot 
Mepom.,85. 
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BiiyUehdery, upon the Argyronian cape,* in order to ex¬ 
amine the particular eminence which still bears the name 
mentioned by Dionysius Byzantius,t of the “ Bed of the 
Giant,” or u Bed of Hercules.” We there found the capital 
of a very ancient column of the Ionick order, not less than 
two feet and a half in diameter. It had been hollowed; and 
now serves as a basin, near the residence of the Dervish, 
who relates the idle superstitions of the country, concerning 
the mountain, and the giant supposed to be there buried.^ 
It is, therefore, evident, that a temple of considerable mag¬ 
nitude once stood in this situation; as a slightknowledgeof 
the country suffices to induce the belief that the inhabitants 
would never have been at the pains to carry this pieee of 
antiquity there ;§ whatever remains they may have removed 
by rolling them down the mountain. From this spot I made 
a drawing of the opening to the Black Sea: showing the Eu¬ 
ropean lighthouse upon the point of the Lycians, at the ex¬ 
tremity of the canal; the ruins of an ancient castle, on the 
Asiatick side, the Arx Munita, mentioned by Dionysius 
Byzantius, as situated above the temple built by Phryxus; 
and a small port in front below the castle, perhaps ancient¬ 
ly that of Hieron, mentioned by the same aHtnor, as the 

* Sec Banduri ImpeHwm Orientate ,* Anaplue Bosp. Thrac. ex. indag. 
l>. GigU. £sc. . 

•j- “ Herculis KaINH, hoc est, Lectus.” Itionyt. Byzant. apud. GyU 
Saw. lib. iii. e. 6. 

^ The fables Sr hieh have been related of the giant and his sepulchre, had 
theirorigin in the annals of more remote history. They refer to the story 
of Amyfus, king of Bithynia (called, hy Valerius Plaeeus, Argonaut, lib. 
iv. v. a000. the Giant J who was killed by Pollux, the son of Jupiter.. His 
tomb is mentioned by aneient authors ; and if tradition has preserved the 
memory of the place in which it. was situated, the origin of the temple will 
be thereby illustrated. 

§ During a subsequent visit to the same place, I was accompanied by an 
artist in the service of our late minister at the porte, Mr. Spencer Smith; 
and caused a drawing to be made of this Ionick capital. This is now in Mr. 
Smith’s possession. Although the discovery of sueh a relick, so situated, 
may serve to prove the Former existence of a temple there, it by no means 
follows that ft was the temple of Jupiter (drills; the temples of Jupiter 
were generally, if not univeiwalty, constructed of the-Dorick order. Atthe 
same time, the text of Marcianus decidedly shows that Hieron was a name 
given to a whole district on the Asiatick side of the Hosporos,-and not mere¬ 
ly to a single temple. The temple of Jupiter Urius stood in the eonntry 
called Hieron j as appears by the following passage of that author, kwrai 
It£» mihif/mb h & nds im CJos Oij'w rcfrayottufte/cf. JtlarC . 
Herac. p. 69. 
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common haunt of all persons navigating the Bosporus.* The 
temples, indeed, which adorned the Hiera.f have disap¬ 
peared ; but the features of nature continue the same ; the 
awful chasm, which, in remoter periods, conducted the wa¬ 
ters' of an immense ocean to overwhelm the territories of 
ancient Greece, now affords a passage to the fleets of the 
world, bearing the. tributary wealth of nations ; while its 
aspect, then so fearful, presents every assemblage that can 
captivate the eye. The Bosporus of Thrace, in whatever 
point of view it is considered, is unequalled in the interest 
it excites; whether w ith reference to the surprising nature 
of its origin ; the number of local cireumst&nees attached to 
its ancient history; the matchless beauty of its scenery; its 
extraordinary animal productions; the number of rare plants 
blooming amidst its towering precipices; its fleets and gon¬ 
dolas, towns, villages, groves and gardens; the cemeteries 
of the dead, and i lie busy walks of the living; its paiuted 
villas, virandas, flowery terraces,domes, towers, quays, and 
mouldering edifices: all these, in their tarn, excite and gra¬ 
tify curiosity; while the dress and manners of the inhabi¬ 
tants, contrasting the splendid eeslumeand indolence of the 
cast, with the plainer garb qiijl activity of the west, offer 
to the stranger an endless source of reflection and amuse¬ 
ment. 

It was near midnight when we returned from this excur¬ 
sion. On the following morning we determined to leave the 
Jlloclerato, and proceed to Constantinople in one of the gon¬ 
dolas that ply in the eanal for hire. These are more beau¬ 
tiful than the gondolas of Venice, and are often richly orna¬ 
mented, although destitute of any covering. They are 
swifter than any of our boats upon the Thames; and this 
fact, I am told, has been ascertained by an actual eoutest 
between a party of Turkish gondoliers, in their own boat, 
and a set of Thames watermen in one of their wherries. 
We passed the gorge of the canal, remarkable as the site 

* “ Post Chelas esse nunenpatum Hierm, hoc cst Fnmim & Phryxo Ne- 
phelcc et Athamantis filio xJilicatum, cum nsrigaret ad Colchos, A By/.an- 
tiisqnideui possession sed commune receptacidum omnium navigiintium. 
Supra templum cst murus in orbem procedens. In hoc est Jlrx munita, 
quain Galatie populati sunt, ut alia pleraquc Asia:.” Dionysius Jtyzun- 
tius, ap GytU lib, iii. c. 5. 

' -f TheEuropean and Asiutiek sides of the Bosporus, towards this mouth 
Of tile Strait, were anciently catted Uieru t with a plural termination ; as 
generally referring to the Dumber of consecrated places, upon the shore, 
on cither side. 
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of the bridge constructed by Darius for the passage of his 
numerous army; the grandeur of the scenery increasing as 
we approached the capital. The sides of the canal appeared 
covered with magnificent pavilions, whose porticos, reach¬ 
ing to the water’s edge, were supported by pillars of mar¬ 
ble ; when, all at nuce,the prospect of Constantinople, with 
the towns of Scutari and Pera, opened upon us, ami filled 
our minds with such astonishment and admiration, that the 
impression can never be effaced. Would only, that the effect 
produced upon the mind, could receive expression from the 
pen ! As nothingin the whole world can equal such a scene, 
it is impossible, by any comparison, to convey an idea of 
what we saw. LeBruyn, one of the oldest European travel¬ 
lers, before the close of the seveuteeth century, apologized' 
for introducing a description of this astonishing sight, after 
the number of relations which other authors had afforded. 
What must then be the nature of an apology used,by an au¬ 
thor, who, at the beginning of the nineteenth, should pre¬ 
sume to add one to the number; especially when it ip added, 
that more has been written on the subject, since the days of 
Le Bruyn, than in all the ages which had preceded him, 
from the earliest establishment of the Byzantine eolonies, 
to the time in which he lived. In the long catalogue thus 
afforded, no one has been mote happy in his description of 
Constantinople thau an author, who had himself no ocular 
demonstration of the veracity of his remarks.* The Turkish 
squadron, returned from a summer cruise, were, when we 
arrived, at anchor off the point of the seraglio. One of the 
ships, a three decker, the construction of a French engineer 
of the name of Le Brun, surprised ns by its extraordinary 
beauty, and the splendour of its appearance. Its guns were- 
ail of polished brass; and its immense ensign, reaching to- 
the surface of the water, was entirely of silk. 

After what has been said of the external magnificence of 
this wonderful city, the reader is perhaps, ill prepared for 
a view of the interiour ; the horrour, the wretchedness, and 
filth of which are not to be conceived. Its streets are nar¬ 
row, dark, ill paved, and at the same time full of holes and 
ordure. In the most abominable alleys of London, or Paris, 
there is nothing so disgusting. They more resemble the 
interiour of commnnsewers than publick streets. The pu- 
trifying carcases of dead dogs, with immense heaps of dung 
and mud, obstruct a passage through them. From the ine- 

* Hist, of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, e. 1 7. 
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qualities ami holes in the narrow causeway, it is almost 
impossible to proceed without danger of putting an ankle 
out of joint.. We landed at Galata in the midst of dung¬ 
hills; on which a number of large, lean, mangy dogs, some 
with whelps, wallowing in mire, and all covered with filth 
and slime, were sprawling or feeding. The appearance of 
a Frank * instantly raises an alarm among these animals, 
who never hark at a Turk ; and, as they were roused hy our 
coming on shore, the noise became so great that we could 
not hear each other speak. To this clamour were added 
the bawlings of a dozen porters, vociferously proffering their 
services, and beginning to squabble with each other as fast 
as any df them obtained a burden. At length we were able 
to move on j but in such confined, stinking, and yet crowded 
lanes, that we almost despaired of being able to proceed. 
The swarm of dogs, howling aud barking, continually ac r 
companied us, and ^ome of the largest attempted to bite. 
When we reached (he little inn of'Pera, where a few small 
rooms, like the divisions in a rabbit-hutch, had been prepar¬ 
ed for our reception, we saw at least fifty of these mongrels 
collected round the door in the yard, like wolves disappoint¬ 
ed of their prey. The late storms had unroofed several of 
the houses in Pera; that in which we lodged was among the 
number;' one corner of it had been carried away by the wind, 
so that, without climbing to the top for a view of the city, 
we commanded a tine prospect of the Golden Horn ,, and part 
of Constantinople, through the w alls of our bed-rooms, 
which were open to the air. Pera had recently suffered in 
consequence of a conflagration which had nearly consumed 
every hou-e in the place. There was reason to believe some 
improvement would take place during its restoration ; but 
we found it rising from its ashes like a new phenix, without 
the slightest deviation from the form and appearance ol its 
parent. The exception ouly of one or two houses formerly 
of wood and rebuilt with stone might be noticed : but all the 
rest were as Ugly, inconvenient, and liable to danger, as be¬ 
fore, and w'ere it not for a few workmen employed in front¬ 
ing the houses of the merchants, no stranger could discover 
that any accident had taken place. 

Considering the surprising extent of the city and suburbs 
of Constantinople, the notions entertained of its commerce, 
and the figure it has long made in history ; all the conve- 

* The name applied to every Christian in the Levant, *f whatsoever 
nation, 
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nienees, if not the luxuries of life, might be there expected 
Previous to an arrival, if any inquiry is made of merchants, 
.and other persons who have visited the place, as to the com¬ 
modities of its markets ; the answer is almost always cha¬ 
racterized by exaggeration. They will affirm, that every 
thing a stranger can require may be purchased in Constan¬ 
tinople as in London, Paris, or Vienna ; whereas, if truth 
be told, hardly, any one article good in its kind can be pro¬ 
cured. Let a foreigner visit the bazars,* properly so called; 
he will see nothing but slippers, clumsy boots of bad leather, 
coarse muslins, pipes, tobacco, coffee, cooks’ shops, drugs, 
flower-roots, second-hand pistols, poignards, and the worst 
manufactured wares in the world. In Pera, where Greeks 
and Italians are supposed to supply all the necessities of the 
Franks, a few pitiful stalls are seen, in which every thing 
is dear aud bad. Suppose a stranger to arrive from a long 
journey in want of clothes for his body; furniture for his 
lodgings ; books or maps for his instruction and amusement; 
paper, pens, ink, cutlery, shoes, hats; in short, those arti¬ 
cles which are found in almost every city of the world: he 
will find few or none of them in Constantinople ; except of a 
■quality so inferiour as to render them incapable of answer¬ 
ing any purpose for which they were intended. The few 
commodities exposed for sale are either exports from En¬ 
gland, unfit for any other market, or, which is worse, Ger¬ 
man and Dutch imitations of English manufacture. The 
woollen cloths are hardly suited to cover the floor of their 
own compting-houses; every article of cutlery and hard- 
wart, is detestable ; the leather used for shoes and boots so 
bad that it can scarcely be wrought; bats, hosiery, linen, 
buttons, buckles, are all of the same character ; of the worst 
quality, and yet of the highest price. But there are other 
articles of merchandise, to which we have been accustomed 
to annex the very name of Turkey, as if they were the pecu¬ 
liar produce of that country, and these at least a foreigner 
expects to find ; but not one of them ean be had. Ask for a 
Turkish carpet, you are told yon must send for it to Smyr¬ 
na ; for Greek wines, to the Archipelago ; for a Turkish sa¬ 
bre, to Damascus; for the sort of stone expressly denomi¬ 
nated turquoise, they know not what you mean; for red 
leather they import it themselves from Russia or from Afri¬ 
ca; still you are said to he in the center of the commerce of 
the world: aud this may be true enough with reference to 

* Baxiir i$ the Turkish word for market-* 
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ihe freight of vessels passing the Straits which is never 
landed. View the exteriour of Constantinople, and it seems 
the most opulent and flourishing city in Europe; examine 
its interiour, and its miseries and deficienees are so striking, 
that it must be considered the meanest and poorest metropo¬ 
lis of the world. The ships which crowd its ports have no 
connexion with its welfare: they are, for the most part, 
French, Venetian, Ragusan, Sclavonian, and Grecian ves¬ 
sels, to or from the Mediterranean, exchanging the produce 
of their own countries for the rich harvests of Poland; the 
salt, honey, and butter of the Ukraine ; the hides, tallow, 
hemp, furs, and metals of Russia and Siberia; the whole of 
which exchange is transacted in other ports, without any 
interference ou the part of Turkey. Never was there a 
people in possession of sueh advantages, who cither knew 
or cared so little for their enjoyment. Under a wise govern¬ 
ment, the inhabitants of Constantinople might obtain the 
riches of all the empires of the earth. Situated as they are, 
it eaunot be long before other nations, depriving them of 
such important sources of wealth,'will convert to better pur¬ 
poses the advantages they have so long neglected. 
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P ARE 6 line 11. “ A most interesting and remarkable phenomenon 
The same appearance has been since observed near Cambridge, as 
numerous witnesses can testify, and precisely under similar meteorological 
circumstances. The stars were, if possible, even more perfect in their forms 
than at. Petersborgh. This happened January 16, at half past ten, a. m. 
during the year of the publication of this'volume. An account of it ap¬ 

peared in the Cambridge Chronicle. 

P. 13. 1. 3, 4. “ Brought -with them the pictures of the saints Bro- 
r.iovius, in his account ofthe city of Chersonesus, hasaftorded historical evi¬ 
dence of the fact. “ Ex illo monasterio duds portas leris Corint/ui, . . . 
et Imagines itmgniores .... Kioviam deportavisse ?’ Martini Bronio- 
vji Tartaria L. Bat. 1630. The words Imagines imAgntares can only ap¬ 
ply to pictures; the Greek church admitted idols of no other form. 

P. 46. Note. “ One of the late empress’s favourites.” It was Rimsky 
Korzakof, a Serjeant in the guards, who succeeded Zoritz in the affections 
of Catherine the Second. 

P. 76. Note. “It was founded, according to Augustin, in 1653, during 
the reign of Alexis.” The discordant accounts which have been published 
of the age of this hell, are owing to a circumstance I neglected to notice: it 
has been more than once founded. The fust cast was made in the reign of 
Boris Gudenof, and injured by a fire. The empress Anne, in 1737, caused it 
to be refounded with considerable augmentation of metal, when it was again 
damaged by fire. This explains the cause of the different statements made, 
concerning its weigiit anil age, by different authors; and accounts for the 
figure of the empress Anne Ivanovna upon its exteriour surface. 

P. 100.1. 5. “ Could not be misunderstood.” The Russians exulted very 
much in the failure of lord Macartney’s embassy to accomplish the object 
of the mission to China , and I believe it is now generally known, that our 
wantof success was owing to the prompt manceuyres of tlie court of Pctets- 
burgli with regard to that country. 

P. 105.1.15. A distinction of dialect.” According to the classification 
of the Sclaves by Schloezer, preserved in the notes’to Starch's Tableau ife 
la Bvssie, tom. I. p. IS, that people admit of a sevenfold division: they 
were either Russians, Poles, Bohemians, Venetians, Illyrians, Hungarians, 
or Turks. Perhaps I may some day he permitted to discuss the interesting 
. subject of the origin of these and other nations, where its introduction will 
he less extraneous. The three great progenitors, the Tartar, the Arab, 
anil the Goth,* have transmitted to thuirprogeny the clearest andmostde- 
cisive marks of the source whence they were derived. It is singular, that 
from their opposite and devious track, the descendants of those families 
have all found their way to Europe. The Get®, established by right of 

* By Goths, I would not be understood to mean the barbarians who in- 
laded the Roman empire from the east; hut the more ancient descendants 
if Gets®, who, crossing the Dardanelles, peopled Thrace, and were the ori¬ 
gin not only of the Teutonick tribes, but of the Greeks. 

“ In paueis remanent Graue vestigia lingus -■ 

Hseo quoque jam Getico barbara facta scaio.” Ovid. Trist. 

Lib. v. Elsg. VII, 
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possession, were found concentered as a nucleus, when the Slavi and 
$he Moors, by the most remote and unconnected operations, possessed 
themselves of the borders. 

P. 195, Note. “ Jit the time of making this extract ,” be. In the 
Morning Post of the 6th of March, 1810, the following extract v^as given 
of a private letter from Abo, the capital of Finland, respecting the atroci¬ 
ties committed there by the Russians, bearing date February 6th, of the 
Bame year. 

Extract of a Private Letter from Mo, the Capital of'Finland, 6 th Ult. 

u It is with the deepest regret that I communicate to you an account of 
the perpetration of atrocities, scarcely exceeded by the memorable massa¬ 
cre on St- Bartholomew’s day at Paris, by the Russian troops on the inhabi¬ 
tants of this ill-fated country. In violation of an express stipulation in the 
treaty for the transfer of Finland to Russia, a certain proportion of the in- 
hal>itants were ordered to be drafted, or rather impressed, into the empe- 
rour’s service. The despotick mandate was in general obeyed; and con¬ 
siderable levies were procured, before their destination was known to be the 
shores of the Faixine to fight against the Turks. In the province of Savo- 
lax the alarm became general; and the people, conceiving that they were 
exempt from service For a limited time, ventured to remonstrate against 
what they considered as an infraction of the treaty. Count Tolesky, the 
.governour of Finland, to whom the appeal was made in the most respectful 
and submissive terms, invited the inhabitants by proclamation to repair on 
Sunday last to their respective churches, in order to obtain a redress of 
.grievances. Tins artifiee had the desired eflvct. The inhabitants, who are 
widely scattered, and difficulttobe got at in detail, were collected in a focus; 
,and, while in anxious expectation lor the proffered act of grace, and un¬ 
conscious of the impending danger, they were suddenly surrounded by 
. bands of soldiers, who, regardless ofHhc sanctity of the place, and deaf 
8o the voice of humanity, dragged the flower of the young men from the 
altars of their God, from the bosom of their parents, and the enjoyment of 
all that was most dear to them in life; and moreover butchered, without any 
distinction of age, sex, or condition, those that attempted bv intercession or 
force to soften the hearts, or avert the deadly weapons of their remorse¬ 
less assassins In the parishes where those atrocities were perpetrated, no 
.less than 700 unoffending and defenceless individuals have fallen victims to 
the relentless fury of monsters in a human form.” 

P. 372. Note. “ See the additional Nates, ” be. * Chersonesum scu 
CheiTonesum, Corsunum, vel Chersonam, Sari Germeiwim, quasi flavem 
.arcem, Turcae urhem cam vocarunt, nam solum quasi flavum itle tractor, 
habet. Quae quod superba, dives, delioata et clara quondam, Graecne gen- 
. tis coloniafuerit tinivri\sa*-qu.'- peninsulae urbs antiquissima, frequens inag- 
nifica, portuque nobilissima extiterit, admirandae ruinae illus raanifestc tes- 
tantur. In extremitate isthmi illius, qnem parvam Cherronesum Strabo- 
vocat, et in ostio ipso portus oris augusti, uc per univeraum isthmum sicut 
. latitudo ripae utriusque maris est, urbs murum altissimum et maguura tur- 
resqiie plurimas et maxi mas ex secto et grandi lapide erectas nunc ctiant- 
habet, ac tota rnari exposita exist’d. Aquarum ductus, qui milliaribus qua- 
tuor cunionlU ex petris excises in nrbe dneebantur, in quibus nunc etiam 
aqua purissima est, ad urbis ipsius momia conspiciuntur. Est in eo loco 
unde rivulus ille dclabitnrpagusquidam non ignobilis, ct non proculin ripa- 
maris, in monte saxoso, Graectim monasteritim, Sancti Georgii solcmne ; 
anniversaria devotio Graecis Christianis qui nunc in Taurica sunt reliqui, 
in magna frequentia iln fieri solet. Urbs ilia ** mnltis non solum annis, ve- 
,rum saeculis, et hominibus et habitntoribus prorsus vacua, funditus diruta 

in vastitateroj redactacsl* 3Iuri etturre.s int^gracadhqr el mho oper- 
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sumptnosc factae conspieiuntur. Prineipum Regia vcl don.us in ea istbam 
parte, et urbis masnibus, turribus, et portis magnificis existit* Verum a 
Turcis insignes column* marmoreae et serpentinae, quarum rntus adbut 
loca apparent, et grandiores lapides, spoliatae et per mare ad sedes eorum 
in aedificlapublica et privata deportatae sunt Id circo ad majorem ruinnm 
eaurbs pcrvenit; non aedium ettemplorum ne vestigia quidera inea visun- 
tur. Urbis aedificia burai prostrata et sola, aequata sunt. Moaasterium 
Gyaecum maximumque in urbe est reliquum y parietes tempi! apparent 
quidem, sed testitodinem non habent, et ornamenta aedifieiiejus, quae ibi 
erantinsignia, diruta et spoliata sunt. Exillo monasterio duas portasaerfs 
Corinthii, quas Graecorum presbyter? Regias portas meant, et imagines 
insigniores, Graecos aliquos ad Volodimirnm magnum Russorum seu Kio- 
viensium Principem ea tempestate praedae locoKioviaro deportavi8se,post- 
modum vero a Boleslao secundo rege Poloniae Kioyia Gnesnam praedae 
Itidem loco, quae in templi maxim! porta nunc etiam ibi visuntur, delates 
esse,Russorum etPolonorum annales memoriae prodidere; Volodimirum 
Principem Toanni Zemiseae Constantinopolitano Imperatori earn urbem 
quondaib eripuisse ; verum Basilii et ConstantiniImperatorum Anna sorore 
in matriraonio ducta, et sacro finite ritus Graeci in eodera monasterio h, 
Patriareba quodam initiato, restituisse. Quod etin.hodiernum usque diem 
in locis iisdem b Christianis Graeeis, quorum obscurae et parvae admodura 
reliquiae supersitnt, praedicatur. Ante urbem promonfcorium existere,et 
Partbenium, id est. virgineum £ippellatum esse f Deaeque ijlius aedem ae 
statuam habere. Ac earn urbem iiberam fuisse, propriisquelegibusvixisse- 
verum a Barbaris direptam, eoque necessitatis deductam esse E up abort 
Mithridate ptaesule sibi dilecto adversus Barbaros bellum gessisse, ettwrta 
spe ereetum exercitum in Chersonesum misisse, ut etScytbis pariter Sum* 
bone teste intulerit, et Sciiuri liberos qujnquaginta (ut Possidouas scribit^ 
captivos babuerit, et k Perisade praefecto loci ditione accepta Bospho potT- 
tus sit; Ac indeed eo tempore in huncusque diera Chersonesitarum chu- 
tatem Bosporani? Regulis subjectam fuisse olim idem Strabo assent.” Des- 
O'ip- Tartar. pp. 258—261. 

r. 382. Note: e< See the additional Notes ” kc. “ Sidagoisk Graeeis, 
k Genuensibus vero Sudacum, arx et civitas ilia dicta fuit Tarfaris prorsus 
incognita tat In monte altissimo, saxoso et perampiq^.ad mare silo, in 
surr.raitate montis, arcem superiorem, alteram mediam, tertiam vero infe- 
riorem arcem, muro et turribus cinctas et munitas Graeci seu Genuenses 
Itali condidere.. Templa Graeca ex grandioribus saxis infinita esse, et quasi 
sacella pauca admodum, nonnulla integra visuntur, pturima vero in ruin am 
versa et humi jam prostrata jacent. Superbi, discordes et desides Graeci k 
Genuensibus Italis fracti et debilitati civatem earn amiserant Non contem- 
nenda Genuensium vestigia Graeeis multo clariora ibi conspiciuntur. At 
insiguem tocumque quondam, ut ex ruinis videre licet, extitisse, k Cbristi- 
anis Graeeis, quorumque parvae admodum reliquiae ibi sunt, memoratur; 
Graecorum gentem eo discordiarum et inimicitiarum devenisse, quod fa- 
miliae, quae dissidiisdaborabant, nedevotionem quidem publicam fieri eique 
mteresse volebant. Propterea templa ilia infinita quam plurimi aedifica- 
vere, quae aliquot centena ibi extitisse Christians perhibent. Templa tria 
maxima Catholiea, domus, muri, portae, ac turres insignes, cum texlilibus 
etinsigniisGenuensium in aree inferior! visuntur. A Metropolita quodam 
viro Graeco et honesto, qui exinsulis Graeeis ad visitandospreshv teros illos 
turn efr advenerat, et hospitio me except rat, accepi, quocl cum immar.issima 
gens. Turcarum earn civitatem ingenti maritimo exercitu oppugnasset, k 
Genur sib ns fortiter et animose ilia defenderetur. Verum cum obsidio- 
tiem dii turnam acfamen Gcnuensesdiutinsferre, nccimpetum tarn nume- 
rosi exercitus Turcarum sustinere amplius possent, in maximum templum 
illud, quod adbuc ibi integrum est, ceuteni aliquot, yel, ut ille asserebatj 
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faille fere viri egregn sese receperant, per dies aliquot iu arce inferior!, la 
qtiam Turcae irruperant, fortiter at animose sese defendentes, iusigiii et 
memorahili Turcavum strage eclita. Tandem in templo illo umverslcooci 
dere. Templi iHius portae et fenestrae k Turcfs muro hnpletae. Caeso- 
rum cadavers in eum usque diem inseputta jacent. In id templum ne ae- 
oederem, k Caphensi Seniaco quondam Turca, quern in ea aree perpetuum 
ille habit, ego prohibilus sum. Portorium ilon ignobile civitatis ejus fait* 
Vineae etpomaria, quae ad duo et amplius milliaria extenduntur, fertilise!- 
ma k Caphensibus, Turcis, Judaeis, et Christianis nunc etiam ibi cpluntur. 
Nam univevsae Tauricae vinum optimum ibi nascitur. Rivis amcenissimis, 
qui ex altissimis et mediis montibuset sylvis, auae admodum frequentesibi 
*unt, deoumint, universusille tractusabundat. Ibid. pp. 269— &7X' 

P. S86. Note. “ See the additional Notes” &c.—Putant autem aliqvu 
fossam hanc in Tanrieae iathmo faetam, eo nimirum pevfosso, ut insulin 
cam faceret. Sed qnum nemo sit, qui id pro certo doceat, non possum et 
ego dicere,quae aut qualis ea fossa fuerit. a qua nomen Hop desmpserint, 
an nimirum ad fortification cm kut nmnitionem, an vero ad irrigandum sq- 
Uvm ducta sit; nequo quisejuam mibi bactenus (quamvis diligenter inqui- 
i*enti) occifTrit, qnicerti quid hac de re attulerit. Neque egoitiam adduci 
.possum ut credam earn banc esse fossam, cujus Herodotus libro quarto me* 
minit; quod nimirum Sevthis k longa etdiuturna ifla AMae et Mediae expe- 
ditione redeuntlbus, ac exoribus tantae absentiae taedio servis sibi conjugio 
junctis, ex quibas numerosam juventutem susceperant, inventis, bello earn 
adorti sint, in quohaee ad sui defensionem k Tauricis mqntibus usque ad psdu- 
dem Maeotidem latam fossam duxerit; Nam si nomen ipsi^hinedandnm, ne * 1 
cesse erit utipsorum ea Tartarorum opus fuerit; alias enim nescioquomo- 
do ab eo antiquo operO cognoininari ita pos&int.. Verara si sit qui me infryy 
met, nullam aiiam in ea provincia esse fossam notabilem, quam hanc a Scy- 
tharum nothia ductam, assentirer forte In medio autem relinquo, boe 
saltern adderre, quod fossa haec k servorum (qui cceci pleriquc erant) filiiaac 
Scytharurn notbisducta, Oriza nominala fuerit, fortassis k fine; Ideocnim 
k montibus Tauricisqui in Scythia erant (0 qua iili egressi sunt Chersonc60 
de qua nunc agimus, nomen Sederunt) usque ad pamdem Maeotidem earn 
deduxerunt, ut ea regione, quae Cbersonesus non ej*at, donium. redeunfes 
dominos exclude rent .” DesaijK Tartar, pp. 224, 225. 
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THE following document is inserted to prove the remarkable fact, that 
during a period when England was not at war with Russia, two English 
gentlemen, accredited by their government, and bearing with them re- 
commendatoij letters from the English Secretary of State, were detain¬ 
ed prisoners in that country, contrary to the laws observed between civi¬ 
lised nations. 

It is an answer from the governour of Moscow to their petition for a 
passport to rerurn to England ; after every application to the emperour, 
by means of their minister at Petersburgn, had failed of effect; given 
verbally and literally. 

(( Le Comte Soltijcof et mortifie qu’il ne peut pas contenter Messieurs 
Cripps et Clarke, en leurs procurant la permission de sortir hors des 
frontieres par la raison que fa ne depend que de Sa Majeste e’Emff.- 
tieuii mfirne : Cc quiconcernc 1,envoi de lalettre au Ministrc d'Angleterre 
a Petershourg, ces .Messieurs la peuvent faire remittee par la poste, et elle 
sera rendue en toute surety.” 

TRANSLATION. 

“ Count Soltijcof is concerned that he cannot gratify Messrs. Cripps 
and Clarke, in obtaining permission for them to pass the frontiers, since 
that depends solely on his majesty the emperour. As to the conveyance 
of the letter addressed to the English minister at Petersburg!!, those gen¬ 
tlemen may send it by the post, and it will he delivered in perfect safety.” 

As a comment upon this curious communication, it may be necessary to 
add, concerning the pretended security of letters entrusted to the poBt in 
Russia, that few of them ever reached their destination ; they were all 
opened and read by the police; and often destroyed, or sent back to their 
authors. We had at that time no other means of intercourse with our 
minister, than by sending a messenger the whole way from Moscow to 
Petersburgli; a distance nearly equal to five hundred miles ; and it was in 
this manner we obtained his instructions for attempting au escape by the 
southern frontier. 


NO. II. 

FIELD MARSHAL COUNT ALEXANDER YASSILIAMTCH 
SUVOROF’S 

«DISCOURSE UNDER TEE TRIGGER ”* 

Being a Series of Instructions draivn up bv himself for the use of the 
•Army under his command , after the Turkish -zvar; and since trans¬ 
mitted, by order of the Russian Government, to every regiment in ■ 
(he service.—It is commonly called Suvorof’s Catechism. 

“ DISCOURSE UNDER THE TRIGGER.” 

GENERAL IS SUPPOSED TO BE INSPECTING THE LINE, AND AD¬ 
DRESSING THE TROOPS.] 

HEELS clove—knees straight.—A soldier must stand like a dart!—I 
>ee the fourth—the fifth I don't see ! 

* Ji Discourse under the Trigger, is the harangue made by a general 
to his troops, -when the line is drawn out and the soldier's rest their 
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A soldier’s step is an Archine\ —in •wheeling, an Arching aud a half. 
Keep your distances well! 

Soldiers, join elbows in front ! First rank three steps from the second— 
in marching two! 

fiive the drum room! 

Keep your ball three days it may happen for a whole campaign, when 

leadj: cannot be had ! 

Fire seldom—but fire sure! 

Push hard with the bayonet; The ball will lose its way— the bayonet 
never 1 The ball is a fool—the bayonet a hero! 

Stab once ! and off with the Turk from the bayonet! Erven when he’s 
dead, you may get a scratch from his sabre. 

If the sabre is near your neck, dodge back one step, and push on 
again. 

Stab the second !—stab the third ! A hero willslabhalf a dozen. 

Be sure your ball’s in your gun ! 

If three attack you, stab the first, fire on the second, and bayonet the 
third !—i-This seldom happens. 

In the attack there’s no time to load again. 

When you fire, take aim at their guts; and fire about twenty balls.— 
Buy lead from your ecdnomy§ —it costs little ! 

We fire sure—we lose not one ball in thirty. In the light artillery, and 
heavy artillery, not one m ten. * . 

If you see the match upon a gun, run up to it instantly—the ball will fly 
over your head—The guns are yours—the people are yours ! Down with 
’em upon the spot! Pursue ’em ! Stab ’em !—To the remainder give 
quarter—it’s a sin to kill without reason; they are men like you. 

Die for the honour of the Virgin Mary—for your Alother^ —for all the 
Royal Family ! The church prays for those that die ; and those who sur¬ 
vive have honour and reward. 

Offend not the peaceable inhabitant ! he gives us meat and drink --the 
soldier is not a robber—Booty is a holy thing ! If yon take a camp, it is all 
yours ! If you take a fortress, it is all youre ! At Ishmael , besides other 
things, the soldiers shared gold and silver by handfuls; and so in other 
places; hut, without order, never go to booty ! 

A battle in the field has three modes of attack : / 

1. On the Wing whieh is weakest. If a wing is covered by wood, it is 
notfiiag, a soldier will get through. Through a morass, it is more difficult. 
Through a river you cannot run. All kinds of intrenehment yon may 
jump over. 

2. The attack in the Centre is not profitable—exeept fop eavalry, to 
cut them to pieces—or else they’ll crush you. 

3. The Attack behind vs very good. Only for a small corps to get round. 
Heavy battle in the field, against regular troops. In squares, against 
Turks, and not in columns. It may happen against Turks, that a square 
pf 500 men will be compelled to force its way through a troop of 6 or 7 000, 
with the help of small squares on the flank. In such a case, it will extend 
in a column. But, till now, we had no need of it. They are the God-fir- 
getting, windy, light-headed Frenchmen —if it should ever happen Hfiis 
to march against them, we must beat them in columns, 

f The Russian Archine is twenty-eight inches. 

i The Russian soldiers buy their own lead . 

§ The treasury of the mess. 

^ The name given to the Russians by the empress- 
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The Battle , upon Intrentkmmt #> hi the Field. The ditch is not deep 
-—the rampart is not high. Down in the ditch! Jump over the wall! 
Work with your bayonet! Stab! Drive ! Take them prisoners! Be sure 
to cut oft the cavalry, if any are at hand ! At Prague, the infantry cut off 
the cavalry; and they were threefold, and more, iutrenchments, and a 
whole fortress; therefore we attacked in columns. 

The Storm.* Break down the fence ! Throw wattles over the holes ! 
Run as fast as you can ! Jump over the palisades ! Cast your faggots! [in¬ 
to the ditch] Leap into the ditch! Lay on your ladders ! Scour the coluros! 
Fire at then* heads! Fly over the w alls f Stab them on the ramparts; f 
Draw out your line ! Put a guard to the powder-cellars! Open one of the 

f ates ? The cavalry will enter on the enemy ! Turn his guns against him ! 

'ire down the streets! Fire briskly! There’s no time to run after them * 
When the order is given, enter the town ! Kill every enemy in the 
streets ! Let the cavalry hack them ! Enter no houses f Storm them in 
the open places, w here they are gathering. Take possession of the open 
places ? Put a capitol guard ! Instantly put piquets to the gates, to the 
powder-cellars, and to the magazines! When the eneany has surrendered, 
give him quarter ! When the inner wall is occupied, go to plunder ! 

There are three military talents ; 

1. The Coup d* ail. How to place a camp. How to march. Where 
to attack; to chaee ; and to beat the enemy. 

2. Swiftness. The field artillery must march half or a whole verst in front, 
in the rising ground, that it may not impede the march of the columns. When 
the column arrives, it will find its place again. Down lull, and on even 
ground, let it go in a trot. Soldiers march in files, or four abreast, on ac¬ 
count of narrow roads, streets, narrow bridges, and narrow passes through 
■mrirshey and swampy places; and ouly wheq ready for attacITdraw up 
in platoons, to shorten the rear. When you march four abreast,, leave a 
space between the companies. Never slacken jour pace ! Walk on ! Play! 
Sing your songs! Beat the drum! When you have broken off f ten versts, 
the first company; cast off their load and lie down. After them, the 
second company; and so forth, one after the other. But the first never 
wait for the rest! A line in columns will, on the march, always draw out. 
At four abreast it will draw out one and a half more than its*length. At 
two abreast it vilPdraw out double, A line one verst in length will draw 
out two. Two versts will draw out four; so the first companies would 
have to wait for the others half an hour, to no purpose. After the first ten 
versts, an hour’s rest. The first division that arrived (upon the coining of 
the second) takes up its baggage, and moves forward ten or fifteen paces: 
and if it pnsses through dentes,j on the march, fifteen or twenty paces. 
And in this manner, division after division, that the hindmost may gi t rest. 
The second ton versts another hours’s rest, or more. If the third dis¬ 
tance is less than ten \cists, halve it, ami rest three quarters, half, ora 
qumter of an hour; that the children j - may soon get to their kettles. So 
muoh for the infantry. 

The cavalry marches before. They alight from their horses and rest a 
short time, am! march more than ten versts in one stage, that the horses 
may rest in the camp. The kettle-wagons and the tent-wagons go on 
before When the In'otherai arrive, the kettle is ready. The master of 
the mess instantly serves out the kettle. For breakfast, four hours rest ; 

* ft is impossible in this traiislation, consistently with fidelity , to 
presevvt • the Brevity and energy of the original Russians. 

f This is a Russian mode of expression. To proceed ten versts, they 
say to break off ten. 

i Children and brothers.— appellations given By Suvorof to his troops > 
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and six or eight hours at night, according as the road proves. When you 
draw near the enemy, the kettle-wagons remain with the tent-wagons, and 
wood must be prepared beforehand. 

Bv this manner of marching, soldiers suffer no fatigue. The enemy 
does not expect us.—He reckons us at least a hundred versts distant; and 
when we come from far, two hundred, or three hundred, or more. We fall all 
at once upon him, like snow on the head. His head turns. Attack instantly 
■with -whatever arrives ;* with what God sends. The cavalry instantly fall 
to work— hack and slash ! stab and drive ! Cut them off! Don’t give 
them a moment’s rest! 

3. Energy. One leg strengthens the other! One hand fortifies the 
other ! By firing many men are killed ! The enemy has also hands; but he 
knows not the Russian bayonet ! (alluding to the Turks.) Draw out the 
line immediately, and instantly attack with cold arms / (the bayonet.) "If 
there is not time to draw out the line, attack from the defile, the infantry 
with the bayonet, and the cavalry will be at hand. If there be a defile for 
a verst, and cartridges over your head, the guns will be yours! Com¬ 
monly the cavalry makes the first attack, and the infantry follows. In 
general cavalry must attack like infantry, except in swampy ground; and 
there they must lead their horses by the bridle. Cossacks will go through 
any thing. When the battle is gained, the cavalry pursue and hack the 
enemy, and the infantry are not to remain behind. Iu two flies there is 
strength—in three files, strength and a halfi— The first tears—the 
second throws down—and the third perfects the work. 

Rules for Diet. Have a dread of the hospital! German physick stinks 
from afar, is good for nothing, and rather hurtful. A Russian soldier is not 
used to it. Messmates know where to find roots, herbs and pismires. A sob 
dier is inestimable. Take care of your health ! Scour the stomach when 
it is foul! Hunger is the best medicine ! He who neglects his men—if an 
officer, arrest —if a sub-officer, lashesi —and to the private, lashes , if be 
neglects himself. If loose bowels want food, at sunset a little gruel and 
bread. Tor costive bowels, some purging plant in warm water, or the 
liquorice root. Remember, gentlemen, the field physick of Doctor BeUy- 
potski -In hot fevers eat nothing, even for twelve daysfl—and drink 
your soldiers’ quassl< —that’s a soldier’s physick. In intermitting fevers, 
neither eat nor drink. It is only a punishment for neglect, if health eusues. 
In hospitals, the first day the bed seems soft—the second, comes French 
soup—and the third, the brother is laid in his coffin, and they draw him 
away! One dies, and ten companions round him inhale his expiring breath. 
In camp, the sick and feeble . are kept in huts, and not in villages; 
there the air is purer. Even without a hospital, you must not stint your 
money for medicine, if it can be bought, nor even for other necessaries. 

* Whatever arrives. Suvorof began the attack as soon as the colours 
arrived i even if he had but half a regiment advanced. 

t Strength and a half. A common mode of expression in Russia* Suvo¬ 
rof aimed at the style and language of the commo?i soldiers, which renders 
his composition often obscure. 

4 Lashes.— The litei'al translation of the originalis sticks. 

§ Professor Pallas supposed this to have been a manual of medicine, 
published for the use of the army. 

If Here he endeavours to counteract a Russian prejudice, that it is 
favourable to immoderate eating dunng fevers. 

1 A sour beverage , made of fomented four and water. 
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But ail tliis is frivolous—we know how to pre serve ourselves ! Where 
one dies in a lose not one in five hundred hi the 

course of a mcmtli. For th<i hoafcthy^ drink, air, and food *-*for the sick, 
air, drink, and food. Brothers, the enemy trembles*for yon ! But there 
ndmothcneiieray, greater than the hospital—the d-ran’d / don't httowf* 
From the haV&confesnog^ tin; guessing, lying, deeeitful, the palavering 
•J|u8rdcit&3mf squeamish nesfe,- and nonsense of don't krterto, many disasters 
wiCmwbe. ^ Stammering',hadkeriugf—and so forth ; it’s shameful to relate? 
A soldier should be sanod brave, firm, decisive, true, honourable !—Pray 
to God! from him comes.vfc;t*»^Um(hgniracle8! God conducts us ! God is 
our general^!—For the / don't know, an officer is put in the guard—A 
stuff-officer is served with an arrest at home. Instruction is light f Not 
instruction is darkness / The work feaks its ■ master /$■—If a peasant 
knows not how to plough, the corn win not grow ! One wise man is 1 worth' 
three foots! and even three are little, give six ! and even six are l*ttle f $i 
give ten! One. ulefcer fellow will beat them all—overthrow them—and 
take them prisoners! 

In the last campaign the enemy lost 75,000 well-counted men—perhaps 
mi much less than 100,000. He fought desperately and artfully, and we 
lost, not a full thousand.^ There, brethren, you beheld the effect of 
military ^instruction! Gentlemen officers, what a triumph 1 


IK. B. This translation has been rendered perfectly literal $ 
so that effect is often sacrificed to a strict attention to the 
real signification of the 'words, instead of introducing 
parallel phrases . 

rr * ‘ Sm'arof had so great an aversiorrto any person's saying I don’t know, 
in answer 'to his questions, that hr becinne almost mad with passion, 
fits officers and soldiers were s6 wett aivtiTC'qf this singularity, that they 
would hazard any (mriver instantly accurate or not , rather than venture 
tv incur his displeasure by professing ignorance. 

f The words here are some of them not to bo translated, and seem to be 
the coinage of his own fancy. The Russians themselves cannot affix an 
explication to them. 

J '$ ^'Russian proverb. 

$ Jlere Suvor of is a,lit tie in fmsfavoicriie character of the buffoon. He 
generally closed ip$ harangues by endeavouring to excite laughter among 
hi# troopss .and this fnode (f forming a climax is a peculiar eharactenien. 
tick of the conversation of the Russian boors. In this manner “ And 
•Ot. only of the boors,, but the gentry !—and not Only of the gently, hut 
the nobles!—and not only of the nobles, but the emperour 1" 

% *f.slight exaggeration of Spuvorof's. 

B 
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STATE OF ENGLISH COMMERCE 

IN THE 

BLACK SEA, 

BY A MEMBER OF THE LEVANT COMPANY: 

TO WHICH ARE ANNEXED, 

Certain Official Document & Extracted from the « Registrary. of the 
British Chancery Office at Constantinople .” 

i£ length an end has been put to the reluctant hostilities produced 

partly by hostile influence, and partly by mismanagement, between Eng¬ 
land and Turkey. Having now to begin over again in that empire, after 
the interruption of an amicable intercourse of two centuries, it is to be 
hoped we shaH retrieve past errours. Political misfortune is but another 
name for misconduct. With the terms of the treaty of peace, concluded 
on the 5th of January, 1809, we are not likely to he made acquainted until 
after the ratification. But there is one point which we may take for 
granted cannot have been neglected in framing the instructions for the 
negotiation, and to wliieh the attention of our merchants, ship-owners, and 
mariners, cannot be too early directed, namely, the freedom Of the Black 
Sea, as established in favour of this country in 1799. Those waters have 
been strangely overlooked by statesmen in our days, as a sort of blank 
upon the map. In tact, the Genoese and the A r enetian republicks seem to have 
beehvthe only powers of modern Europe thoroughly aware of the impor¬ 
tance of access to the very heart of the continent, afforded by that inlet; 
although the policy' of the Romans, on that head, is discoverable, in the. 
war against Mithridates. The principal treaty extant between the crown 
ot England and the Ottoman sultans, does indeed show some vestiges of 
dur having had footing there in the days of queen Elizabeth, or James L ; 
but when vc ceased to frequv.it the Black Sea is not ascertained. All Hie 
hniformation upon record seems to be made use of in the first of the three 
documents annexed; which is the memorial whereby Mr. Smith, his 
majesty’s minister plenipotentiary at the porte, solicited <a fresh recognition, 
tantamount to a new creation, of the right of access, in favour of the 
British flag, already alluded to. This was speedily obtained, as appears 
by the second document, which declares the asseflt of the late sultan Seliin 
’hereto. ^ By one of those eccentrick movements, trhieb characterize 
English diplomacy, that minister was superseded, a few weeks afterwards 
by the earl of Elgin, who was invested with the rank of ambassadour 
extraordinary. But it was not until after the noble earl had been replaced 
by Mr. Stratton, in the character of charge dPaffiaires, that the third and 
last document of the series was published in the London Gazette of the 
14th of September, 1802. 

w T 0 what extent the enjoyment of our privilege, thus renovated, was 
carried during the subsequent embassy of Mr. Dfuftlmdnd, is not precisely 
known : at last, however, a total interruption of this beneficial pursuit, 
its still infant state, M r as one of the lamentable consequences, amongst 
others, of Mr. Arbuthnot’s unaccountable Hegira from Censtantiaople in 
3 807 (on board the Endymion frigate.) 
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♦ U Although it is not a pan of the present subject to trace political effects 
o heir causes, vet this slight retrospect haB alreadv introduced such a 
catalogue ot names, as it is impossible to take leave of without a word of 
regret that the pernicious influence of what is by common consent, called 
interest (although ai more appropriate epithet might be employed) should 
be found to extend Us discouraging effects to the filling important foreign 
missions with novices : while ministers, regularly brought up in the riiplo- 
matick school, are laid upon the shelf like yellow admirals. With the two 
exceptions of the gentleman first named,'Mr. Smith, and Mr. Stratton, 
both ot whom completed their servitude in the subaltern ranks of the 
toreign line j the former, as secretary under Mr. Liston, when amhassadour 
at Constant)ijople in 1793; and the latter, under sir R. M. Keith, at 
Vienna, in 1788. The other representatives of his majesty at the porte, 
during the interval under review cannot be considered as qualified either 
by professional education, by o*5cial experience, or by local residence to 
manage our concerns in the Levarv Even down to the very last appoint- 
ment, to a special mission thither, destined to treat with a country con¬ 
vulsed by internal commotions, can it be said that personal knowledge of the 
orientals was in the slightest degree attended to ? It is not the aim of this 
discussion to detract from the possible merit of anv candidate, nor to 
withhold approbation from the useful employment of abilities; although 
something itii^ht be said upon the palpable combination of the Torkipk 
negotiation with the change of system, in one, at least, of the imperial 
courts; otherwise the preservation of amity, with a power so critically 
situated in its interiour, as w ell as in its exteriour relations, as the Ottoman 
porte, w ould be precarious indeed. But the general respectability of the, 
choice, any more than the success attending the experiment, cannot mili¬ 
tate against the fact, that, with the third report of the finance committee 
lying on the table of the house of commons, in the Appendix to which 
(No. 63, dated 15th March, 1808 ) are registered the names of five ex¬ 
diplomatists who had served in that quarter, and are pensioned off to the 
amount ot l. 8,950 annually : with the contingent pension list thus charged, 
Mr. Adair was sent to set foot in Turkey for the first time in his life. 

“ To conclude. After reorganizing our old establishments on this aide 
of the Bosphorus, we shall, in all probability, have to form new ones in the 
Euxiue regions. We have the successful example of our natural rivals 
before our eyes, as to the advantages derivable from preliminary informa¬ 
tion, whether statistical, geographical, or hydrographical, in the intercourse 
with foreign countries. Every intelligent traveller know s how indefatigable 
the French are in their acquisition, and how methodical in the application, 
of all those branches of local knowledge to the purposes of war or peace. 
Tliis department of study is too much left to chance amongst us. In pro¬ 
portion to our population, we possess a greater number of well informed 
individuals than any other country, perhaps, except parts of Germany. 
But our progressive knowledge of the globe is not digesled into convenient 
and authentick form. Our marine charts, some local surveys attached to 
expensive publications excepted, areJn general, so defective as to disgrace 
n naval nation. One map maker copies the antiquated blunders of auothtv: 
and thus is errour perpetuated by each succeeding publication; in w Inch 
the map seller is more attentive to the workmanlike appearance of the 
article, than to the scientifick merit of die performance. The revival of 
Levantine navigation offers a desirable opportunity for rectifying the hydro¬ 
graphy of the Black Sea. 
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Memorial presented to the sublime Ottoman Porte ,_ by his majesty* 
minister plenipotentiary s Jfcfr. 8. Smith. 

(i His Britan nick majesty’s minister plenipotentiary has already taken 
occasion to uprise the sublime Ottoman porte of m petition having beeue 
presented few-majesty’s government, on the part of an ancient corpora¬ 
tion (not unknow n to the illustrious Ottoman ministry} entitled* by royal 
charter: ‘ The Company of Merchants of England, trading into*the 
Isevant seas.’ The prayer of which petition is, to obtain from the sub&ne 
port® the same advantages as are enjoyed within the Ottoman empire, by 
ojfcber more favoured nations, meahiAg'thereby, in express terms, the 
privilege successively recognised in favour of‘the Russians and Germans, 
relative te the navigation of the Black Sea. In addition to the earliest 
cofndHUnioaticm of the fact,, the English minister thought it expedient to 
avail himself of the friendly intercourse arising out of the mutual duties of 
aUt&nce,4n order to prepare the Ottoman ministers of state forithe more 
formal agitation-of the question- by previous eotiftderttial explanation of the 
opinion entertained by his supeiHours upon Hs merits. He is &lad of this 
publiek opportunity to acknowledge the favourable reception of those 
preliminary overtures, which it is now become his duty to authenticate, as 
well as to substantiate his verbal arguments, by the present detlmed expo¬ 
sition. 

“ Prior to the treaty of defensive alliance, concluded on the 5th of 
January, 1799. the political relations of the two empires rested on the 
basis of * tux sacred capitulations attd articles of the peace. 7 as 
they have been digested in the times of several arabassadours:* and as 
they have been revised and amplified in 1601-2, by the-earl of Wincheteea,j - 
ambassadour extraordinary from king Charles If And also as they have 
been since augmented and renewed At Adrianople in 1086, A H. 1675, 
A, D. by sir John Finch Knt. ambassadour in ordinary from his said majesty 
to the emperonr sultan Mohammed Khaan. 

** This treaty contains several articles which apply with peculiar force, 
to the present case, viz. 1. 4v 7. 18. 22. 27. 36. and 38.t to which the 
undersigned beg» leave respectfully to refer. 

Li Tne text of articles 1.4. and 7. sets forth in general, but m most com¬ 
prehensive terms, that. « the English subjects and dependants may, with 
their merchandise and faculties, freely pass and repass into all parts of the 
Ottoman dominions ; and that their ships may come and harbour in any of 
the porta or scales^ ©f the same.’ Article 22. recapitulating the preceding 
permission to f navigate and abide, buy and sell all legal merchandise, 
enumerates prohibited commodities. A rticle 18. sufficiently secures to the 
English * all privileges granted to ether nations but to make the point 
more clear, it is corroborated by the prospective language of article 27. 
which declares that the 1 privileges granted by divers imperial decrees, 
whether before or after the date of these capitulations, shall always be 

* Amongst -whom are named sir Thomas Roe f Knt, sir Sackvilt Cro-w, 
Kart. and sir Thomas Bendish. 

t Styled in the text sir Heneage Finch, Knt. earl of J Vine he foe, viscount 
Afaidston, baron Fitzherbert of East-well, lord of the ratal manor of 
Wye, lieutenant of the county of Kent and city of Canterbury. 

+ See Appendix. 

§ Scale. Term employed in the Ixvant factories , from Seals in the 
lingua Franca dialect , or from the Turkish • word Iskeli, signifying liter¬ 
ally a ladder or stairs, and figuratively a commercial quay. 
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understood and interpreted in favour of the English nation.’ Article 36 
distinctly defines the general per miss! oil of ingress and egress to enable the 
‘ English merchants, and all under their banner, to go by the way of the Ta- 
nat’s* \n\o JWoHcovia ,* and also to and from Persia ; and to traffick, by land or 
hy sea , through all those confines.’ Finally, as if it were decreed that not 
a shadow of doubt should remain respecting the extent of our navigation. 
Article 38, contains the following remarkable maritime provision, viz. 4 It 
English ships, bound to Constantinople shall be forced by stress of weather 
into Coffa, f or to such like port, they are not to be compelled to break bulk 
arbitrarily,’ &c. &c. The local description given by this and the preceding 
article j can need no comment. 

“ This is our case, as far as it rests on historical testimony, which in cor.- 
tvovertibly proves that, in point of fact, the English have once enjoyed a 
right, recognised by an aulhentick instrument, afterwards reduced by the 
vicissitudes of human affairs, to a dormant fctate ; hut never extinguished : 
mere disuse, occasioned by the varying circumstances of succeeding times, 
it surely very different from renunciation or forfeiture. 

44 Hut, supposing that the implied right to equality of favour was not so 
explicitly admitted as it is hy article 18; supposing further, that the fact 
of the w ; fTv of the Krimea had not been so specifically established as it is 
by article 33; nay, that England could produce no title at all in support of 
this claim, there areothtr arguments to influence the decision of the ques¬ 
tion in our favour, d< rived from the liberal system of the sublime porte 
itself, iu its foreign relations, from the fitness of things, and connected with 
the interests of this empire 

44 Iu the daily transactions between the chancery of state and tho differ¬ 
ent European legations, how often do pretentions come under discussion 
which are unsupported by conventions ad hoc? The invariable practice is 
L;i refer all such doubtful cases to the test of ancient usage, which i> 
almost always considered as equivalent; and lapse of time, so far rendering 
precedent obsolete, generally stamps it with additional value in the eves 
<>f tiio porte. In proof of which may be cited the conduct of the lieis- 
EffenUi, towards the English embassy in l "to, when certain reforms were 
projected in the customhouse tariff \ by which the duties on foreign mer¬ 
chandise were collected, ad valorem, in order to bring the chargeable' 
valuation nearer to the current prices of the day. The two imperial courts 
not acceding to the proposed change, on the ground of their commercial 
tariffs forming an integral part of the text of their respective treaties of 
peace, the sublime porte desisted from the measure with respect to them ; 
and, although we could not make the same plea (inasmuch as our tariff 
stood upon the ground of a simple contract between the customer of 
Constantinople and the English factory, with the exception of very few 
articles enumerated in the capitulations) yet, for the sole reason abovemen- 
tioned, ltashid Efiendi, then in office, voluntarily and formally exempted 
■VIr. Liston from any farther discussion of the subject. A memorable 
instance of that exemplary good faith manifested by the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment in the observance ot treaties, and particularly showing its equitable 
construction of their meaning, re lathe to the English. 

44 Since the time when the Black Sea formed, as it were, a hike encir¬ 
cled by the Turkish territory circumstances, unnecessaiy to retrace here, 
have transferred a part of the Eu.xine coasts to Russia; and collateral 


1 Tanais or Don, a river of Russia falling' into the sea of fz«f 
iccessible only from the Black• Sea by the strait of Tati 


tr 

tinau 


l’alus-Majotis : accessible only ft 
or YenLKaleli, formerly the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

| Goffa. Kuffa Keffch, alias Theodosia , a port ih the Black Sect, ontfc 
s. x. coast of the Krimea, formerly the Taurica Chei soncxus. 

(J 
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causes have retufored the house of, Austria a participator in the sa*nc pi. 
vilege of access to the Black Sea*although not possessing like the former 
power, any territorial property in its shores. However natural it might 
he for any power, which w as sole possessor of the key of those inland 
■waters, to conceive its duty, as guardian of the commerce anti navigation 
of its subjects, heat fulfilled by a rigid exclusion of strangers; yet, the ice 
once broken, by the admission of u single foreign flag, the arguments for 
the original system of monopoly, not only, cease to be tenable, but actually 
change their bearing in favour of another order of things, whereby the 
excessive benefit of the first grantee shall be shared and subdivided with 
one or more competitors* leaving the particular shades of their rivality 
out of the question. So far from the Turkish coasting trade being inter¬ 
fered with by the direct voyages of foreign vessels, it is rather to be 
expected that the seamanship of the Ottoman mariners would be improved 
by the example of a naval nation like the English, and the.ship builders be 
advanced in their art by the inspection of more perfect models. The gov¬ 
ernment can always keep the concourse of foreign shipping within due 
bounds by navigation laws; while the treasury cannot hut feel the bene¬ 
ficial effects of the transit by Constantinople. The commodities furnished 
by the trade with England, are of admitted utility to all classes of this 
nation, and of prime necessity to some. By enabling the English navigator 
to penetrate the deep gulfs of the Black Sea, and thus rendering the re¬ 
motest districts accessible to the English merchant, instead of the present 
languid routine of a single factory superintending two or three annual car¬ 
goes, assorted according to the limited consumption of the metropolis,- 
with the refuse of which the provincial traders are, scantily furnished at se¬ 
cond and third hand, we shall see whole fleets laden with the richest 
productions of the old and new world. British capital and credit would 
attract flourishing establishments in the solitary harbours of Anatolian from 
whence the adjacent cities would recieve less indirect supplies; and where 
the land-owut it, would find a more ready exchange for their produce. 
3itiope and Trebizond would again emulate the prosperity and population 
of Aleppo and Smyrna. The Abazes , Laztte, and other turbulent hordes, 
who inhabit the mountainous fastti esses, by mixing more frequently with their 
fellow-subjects at those marts, could not fail to learn their real interest to 
be inseparable from the performance of their duty. 

“ After this solution of the problem, in one sense, there are still some 
other substantial reasons, to expect the Ottoman ministry will consent to an 
arrangement, tending to consolidate more anti more, the connexion it has 
phased the Supreme Providence to ordain between the two empires: 
but the most elevated ground of hope is found in the magnanimous send* 
merits of his imperial majesty.. That monarch will surely not suffer the 
ancient and uualterable friend, the zealous and devoted ally of his empire, 
to sustain a disadvantageous comparison with any other power, in point of 
the enjoyment of immunities within his dominions; or the contrary, the 
English minister indulges himself in the flattering persuasiou, that even 
was this question one of an entirely new concession in favour of Ida coun¬ 
trymen, provided their desires were not unreasonable in themselves, nor 
incompatible with the essential interests of the Ottoman empire, it would 
encounter no difficulty on the part of the Emperour; whereas, what is 
solicited, is the revival of the dead letter of a venerable compact; the 
favourable interpretation of an ancient grant, become equivocal by change 
wf circumstances; the restoration of a privilege, become questionable, 
solely for want of exercise. It is suggested, to seize the present auspi¬ 
cious moment, for assimilating that banner which is the victorious antago¬ 
nist of the enemies of the Ottoman name, the violators of its territory, to 
the flags of its neighbours and friemls, not less the friends of England*. 
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Cun Russia, for instance, take umbrage at any arrangement that would 
open its southern ports to those who at e the harbingers of abundance and 
wealth, to the northern provinces of that Empire i 

‘ Nor are certain moral effects inseparable from such a cause as the 
arrangement in question, to be overlooked by governments, in the cultiva¬ 
tion of political relations; for although diplomatick contracts may organize 
the body, yet national feeling must animate the soul of alliance. It is 
impossible, but that such an unequivocal proof of the interest taken by the 
emperour, in the welfare of the king’s subjects, must make the most lively 
and lasting impression on his majesty’s mind ; and must augment, if possi¬ 
ble, the just confidence he already entertains in the person and government 
of his august ally. The people of England, distinguished as they are by 
active industry and speculative habits, will fully appreciate a concession at 
once so valuable and so seasonable. Publick opinion will derive therefrom 
that additional intensity and permanent direction, in favour of the con¬ 
nexion between the two countries, no less desirable to ensure itsdurability, 
than requisite mutually to realize all its immediate benefits. To Appropriate 
the enterprising energies of a warlike people, is no unfair equivalent for 
mercantile encouragement: the cordial voice of an independent nation isno 
unworthy return for an act of grace. British gratitude will pay this tribute 
to Sultan Selim. 

“ Here closes the case which the English minister, in obedience to his 
instructions, has the honour to submit to the consideration of the illustrious 
ministry. In the first place, he has endeavoured to bring the existence of 
the privilege within the scope of historical evidence, as a claim of unextin- 
gtiished right. Secondly, he has discussed the question upon the ground 
of political expediency. And lastly, solicits the imperial assent as a national 
boon. The reliance that he places in the justice and wlBdom of the sub¬ 
lime porte ; and, aboYt* all, in the generosity of the emperour, hardly 
permits him to harbour a doubt adverse to the issue of a negotiation, which, 
if committed to feeble hands, is founded on such a solid basis. 

u It now becomes the duty of the undersigned to state, in the name of 
his court, the distinct object of this memorial, namely: the promulgation 
of an imperial fermuan £edictj enacting the reestablishment of the Eng¬ 
lish navigation in the Black Sea, on the footing it appears, by the sacred 
capitulations, to have been in the reign of sultan Mohammed Kl^aan, the 
most puissant emperour of the Ottomans, and of queen Elizabeth of glori¬ 
ous memory, or of her immediate royal suocrscours. It is more particu¬ 
larly wished to move the sublime porte to decree the same, according to 
the tenour of its treaty with Russia, dated at Constantinople, t Oth of June, 
1783, of the Christian era, confirmed by the treaty of peace concluded at 
Vassy* on the ninth of January 1792, from article 17, to article 35 inclu¬ 
sive ; subject, nevertheless, to such provisions as existing circumstances 
may render expedient. To which end the proper officers on both sides 
shall be instructed to take arrangements in conceit, consulting the regu¬ 
lations for the passage of the sound into the Baltick sea, or such other 
acts de transits as obtain authority in the publickor maritime law of Europe. 

** Individual^, there remains one other duty for the undersigned td 
fulfil; and that is, to offer his most respeefulthanks to the illustrious Otto¬ 
man ministry, for the courteous attention always paid to his representations, 
in transacting the business of the station he has the honour to hold, and 
especially on the present affair; as wet! as for the ready access allowed 
him on all occasions. Also to renew the assurances of that conscientious 

* Yasey, or fassi, the capital of Moldavia, a frontier province of 
Turkey, the governonv or vaivoda of -which i» always selected from the 
Greek nobility. 
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discharge of duty towards the court where he is sent to reside, of which lie 
trusts the labours of his. ministry, in critical times, have fnrAished too 
frequent and ample testi nony for those assurances not to he accepted as 
sincere by the Sublime Porte. 

(Signed) I- S. SMITH.” 

Beligvad , ne&r Constantinople) 

Is*. September , 1799. 


APPENDIX TO MEMORIAL. 

Extract from the treaty, entitled the capitulations or articles of the peace 

Article X. <f First, That the'said nation and the English merchants, 
and any other nation or merchants-which are or shall come under the 
English bander and protection, w ith their ships, small and great, merchan¬ 
dise, faculties, and all other their goods, may always pass safe in our seas, 
and freely and in all security may' come and go into any part of Lite impe¬ 
rial limits of our dominions ia such .sort, that neither any of the nation, 
their goods and faculties, shall receive any Iiindrance or ^molestation from 
any person whatsoever. 

Art. 4. “ All English ships or vessels, small or great, shall and may at 
any time safely and securely come and harbour ;hi any of the scales and 
ports of our ’dominions* likewise r.iay from thence depart at their 
pleasure, Without detention or.liiudrance of ^y.y map.. 

dirt. 7. ‘‘The Ejiglii H merchants, interpreters, broke is, aud all other 
subjects of that nation, w,liet|if ^ by sea or land, may freely and safely come 
and go iu nil the ports of 9 % d’omiuipos j or, returning into their own 
country, all our brglerbegs, ministers, govern ours, and other officers, 
captains by sea of ships, :;nd others whomsoever our slaves and subject*, 
wc command that none of them, dq or shall lay bauds upon their persons, 
of faculties or Upon any pretence ( shall do them any hindrance or injury. 

' Art 18. “ Alt those particular privileges ajul capitulations, which in for* 
ftimes have r beeu granted to the French, Venetians, or any other 
Christian nation, Whose king is in.peace and friendship with the porte, ia 
like maimer, the same were granted, and given vto the, said English nation ; 
to the end, that in to come, the tepourof this our imperial capitulation 
may be always observed by'all men, and that uone may, in any manner, 
upon any pretence, presume to contradict, or violate it. 

Art. 22. “ The English nation, and all those that come under their 
banner, their vessels, small or great, shall, and may navigate, traffick, buy, 
sell, apcl abide in ail, parts of our dominions, aud e.vccpting arms, guupow- 
der, and other such prohibited commodities, they may load, aud carry 
away in their ships, whatsoever of our merchandise, at their own pleasure, 
without the impeachment or trouble of any man; and their ships and^ 
vessels may come safely and $e$urelv to anchor at all times, and traffick at 
all times in any part of our dominions, and with their money buy victuals, 
and all other things, without, any contradiction or hindrance of any man. 

Art . 27. “ All these privileges, and other -liberties granted to the 
English nation, and^.those who cojpe..under their protection, by divers 
imperial commands,'whether before or after the date of these imperial 
capitulations, shall be always obeyed and observed, and shall always be 
understood and interpreted nTavonr orthe English nation, according to 
the tenour and true content^ thereof. 

Art. 3&.* “ The'English'hnerchants, and all under their banner, shall 
and may safely, throughout our dominions, trade, buy, sell (except only 
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tommQfhtic» prohibited 1 } nil soils of merchandise ; likewise either by land 
or sea, they may go and traffick, or by the wav of the river Tana'Cs, ia 
JHoscovia, nr’by Russia , am! from thcitce may Vring their merchandise 
into our empire ; also, to and from Persia they may go and trade, and 
through all that part newly hv us conquered, and through those confines, 
urithout the impediment or molestation of any of our ministers; and they 
shall pay the custom or other duties ol that country* and nothing more. 
, rt - 38 . “The Enqlish ships which shall come to this our city of Constan¬ 
tinople, il hv fortune of seas or ill wdhther, they shall he forced to Cojfa, 
oi’ to such like port, as long as the bullish will not unlade or sell their own 
merchandise and goods, no man shall enforce nor give them any trouble or 
annoyance; hut in aU.plaeqs of danger the Ciiddees, or other of .our min- 
rttfcrs, shall always protect and defend the said English ships, narn, and 
goods that up. damage may come unto them : ami with thfeir money t»ay 
v lfctqais, ana other, necessaries : and desiring also with their mon<*yto 
hire carjp or vesspts, which before w-.ro not hired by anv other to trjft*- 
poi't their goods from place to place ; no man shall do them any hindrance 
or £youqle whatsoever” 

TRVNSLATTON 

Of the original Grant of the Freedom of the Iihtck Sea, as. delivered to 
I S. Smith, Es 4,. ard Recorded in the Pvhlick Register of the Chan- 
cert) of the Rmtish Factory at Constantinople. 

“*The friendship and good intelligence which Subsist since the most 
remote times, between the Sublime Porte, of solid glory, and the court of 
Et gland, being now crowned by an alliance founded on principles of the 
most inviolable sincerity and cordiality ; and these new bauds tlius strength¬ 
ened between tin* two courts having hitherto produced a series of recipro¬ 
cal ad ran tit e-:-ft, it is not presumptuous to suppose, that their salutary fruits 
will he reaped tfill more abundantly in time to come. Now afttdKmature 
reflection n>. tii#* | •pesen tat ions that the English ministrr Plenipotentiary 
residing at*thre'fcftiii!tine Porte, our very esteemed friend, has made rela¬ 
tive to the privilege of navigation in the Black Sea, for the merchant ves¬ 
sels uf Ms nation t representations that he hits reiterated, both hi writing 
aud r verbally, ^conformity to his irfstructions, and with a jdst confidence 
in the lively attachment of the Porte towmdshis court: therefore, to give 
St-new proof of tihcie- Sotitiments as well as of the hopes entertaintil by 
the Soldim.. Porte, of seeing* henceforward a multiplicity of new fruits 
spring fiom the connexion that has been renewed between the two 
courts, the assent granted to the beFore-pr.med rninisterV solicitations is 
Jtprehy sanctioned as a sovereign concession and gratuitous uu on the ptu't 
Aftdiis .imperial igujesU ; and to take full and entire effect as soon as further 
iimioahle ipxiicrqaMsqp-■ aliall have taken place with the minister 0U£ Friend, 
tqu tiie. 4 puc|mse of dotyrimrrmg tlie burthen of the English vessels, thy 
tootle oft traurit by the canal of (Constantinople, and such other regulations 
, *riud eouyent'nms ns appertain to the object; and which shall be as exactly 
nr untamed 1 ami, observed with regard to the English Navigation, as towards 
»nyoi.!jj r tin- mosu favoured nation. And in order that the minister, our 
iViotjd* do in form his court of this vaim-hle grant, the present prescript 
bus Ufce.n,drawn:up, aud.ia deliver-’d to him. 

Cofiffdiiti.'io’dti, l Jam, ixi-tti- tlwelt, U. 1214* 

, 30(/< October, v. i . 1) ITypv 

Tit V NSI.ATION. 

QJicit&.Vite dtxtWredbtj the R.:is Erveynt to Alexander Stratton, 
E«a. a: a Conference hi Hist Excellences house on the canal, the i9th 
of Jtdjjv ‘ 1 

“ It? ltd 1 o\ •» the chnraet^r'of true friendship, all sJncerc regaivi to pro¬ 
mote w'ilti cheerfulness, ®ii such affairs and objects as may be reciprocally 
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useful* a*d Hi ay have a rank among- the saintary fruits of those 
bonds ©f alliance and perfect good harmotry^which happily subsists between 
the Sublime Porte and the: court of. Great Britain ; anti as permission l**s 
heretofore been granted for the English merchant Bfcips to- navigate gn 
the Black Sea for the purposes of' trader the same hating been a voluntary 
trait of his imperial majesty’s own gracious heart, as more amply appears 
by an official note presented to our-friend,' thg? English minister, residing 
at the Sublime Porte, dated at Jemazi-nl^Akhir, £214,* thispresent !Hah~ 
rirf is issued; the imperial court h^r^by engaging tbat thfesa^retreafrrient 
shall be observed towards the English merchant ships, Coming tp $iajt sea, 
as is offered to ships of powers most favouml'by fife Sublime Porto, oh 
’he score of that navigation.” 

23*Jte6i-nkJpwelt, Hit; 

23 July , 1802; 


NQ. IT. 

EXTRACT 

THE LOG-BOOK OF THE M.ODEKATO, 

A VENETIAN BRIGANTINE, 
command's!) by 

IL CAPltANO S1GNOR BE RGAMliTI. 

Literally translated from the original Italian, 

Giving an Account of "her Voyage jtj. the Black Sea, From the 
Huitled the port of Odessa, until she arrived in tlie’Cana? of Con'stanubapte. 

N. B. The days, in'this Journal, ajter the observation of latitude , be¬ 
gin at -Midday. Before the said Observation, they hre dxite^lH ^mi^et 
the pfeced^ig^e^e/iuig\ vmd thexame while in port at anchor. 

TRIDAYi, OGTOBKIt 31," 180ft 

OhEAR day—wind v. at. w.' ■ During the night,* it had blown frdm th5e 
north . At daybreak, the captain w'enton shofe-to give information tdtjfe 
customhouse officer to cOme*o« board, and make the usual visit previous 
to th®*s1aps departure. Wind fresh from the north—sky eleaiV At eight 
O-’clnckthe saubofficeT came on board. After his search waA&nded^hfea#- 
ed anchor, .amkput la sea, accompanied by th^Pieoln Aronettb, 

G. Bergamini, the captain’s nephew.—Kept along the coast*--At 3 tA* 
o’clock,* a. m. passed the Gape of Odessa, *■ 

Continued steering s.^s 4 _ w. along the. coast ?< till o’eloc&^M. inline 
fathoms water. At that hour found.ten fathomswater,—Continued "srs-W- 
till five o'clock, r p;'M. Made the point of Akerrhaic, which bore si' Wrm 
us at-the distance pf |pn minutes, or geographical. miles. Continued*the 
same course*, in ten, twelve, and.fifteen fathoms water* yith a gravel hot* 
tom. 

SATURDAY, XOVXKEZAA 

Little wibd trOWPsUfisety till six a’, m.—S teering s. s. w.i at whioh hotlr 

** v» >i btti* .—-^® * " 

* 30th October , lr99. j- Gfhkd'.JYotc- 
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lay off the Isle of Serpent*. 1 !- Then steered s. w. and hr s. -with wind 
* _ N u - At eight o'clock the said isle bore v. and l>v e, distant about she 
niinutss, or geographical miles.. From that time, till midday, steered a. 
and by w, and-made 1-4■' course. 

Latitude observed at midday, 44® 44'. 

SUNDAY, If or EM BER 2, 

Clear scather-n-Little wind fcam.’midday till six o ciocga*- m. steering 

v - W. , Afterwards a calm. Remainder of the night, partly calm 5o ^gd 
partly light variable breezes. Our course w. s. w. and s, w.. Atsuattfc 
discovered the coast of St. George, and land beyond. Till nudday* chief¬ 
ly calm. The current bore the vessel towards the south. In the^whole 
of this day, made about 23 1 course westward and 19/ towards tKe cast. 
Calm wind and sea. 

Latitude observed, 44 Q 25'. 

MONDAY, KOVlMBETt 3, 

Wind and sea calm. Clear weather. Steered the whole day with very 
little wind trom the east, and little s^*.. the.atmosphere sometimes over* 
cast. At midday calculated the couisc.iruul£i>Ahd found it 9' w. and 53 / s. 

Latitude observed, 43° 30 f . 

“Discovered tlie coast from the masthead, indistinctly, in thirty fathcrjnaa 
water; gravel bottom, with broken shells'!'- 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4. 

Atmosphere t^ilpd; little wind, and a good deal of sea. From midday, 
till five o’clock, r. mi) steered s'. s.'W. with an east wind. At that hour 
made Cape Keleghri, bearing s. w.-fcnfl by w. about 20' distant From 
this time and place, till midday,, we made about 50’ course, with an east 
wind, 1 a heavy sea,' and cloudy weather:' 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 5. 

..Atmospheredurbicl; light wind, and ,a .heavy sea. Discovered, that the 
ship made a little water; .about an-inch‘every four hours^ owing to.fbe 
heavy sea. From midday till five o’clock, r m. steered with little ‘wind 
from the east. Afterwards a caUnyrtill two o’clock, a. m. when there 
sprung up a wind from the n. w. Continued our course to the south till 
At six, a calrm Discovered th« coast, ami at daybreak obser¬ 
ved the land off the mouth of ithe canal , of CorfstarfJtinople, distant 20'. 
Till midday* calm, with a heavy from the east, which worked 1 be ship 
very much,, wFram auDset, oC the-preceding hVeniug,- till noon this.day, 
had^made 42’ south. At, raishl&y, .stood opposite .th^T lighthouse of..the 
-canal, which bore only ten/mUfestdistunt to. the. west of. us; Calm, with a 
heavy sea. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER. 6. 

Hazy weather- The wind calm, and . a "heavy sea from the.east. Cq§- 
tinued to worjt the pumps, the ship making an inch of water every four 

* Isle of Serpents—called Fidonisi by the modern Greeks'. We drb- 
covered it nt three o’clock in ike morning. Jlii account bf ifs antiquities 
may be found iti the writings of ancient authors alluded to in the ii^rk. 
It appeared a bleak mound, ‘rising out of the sea, covered only with low 
grass. •JJer'hapf a nearer inspection might have ^covered is 

a remarkable fact that the dolphins round this isle , and near the mouth* 
of the Danube, are white. 
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hours. From, midday, tLH five o’clock, light variable breeztfs, Keeping 
the prow to the sea, viz. to-the south,- at that hour the wind veered flora 
the south to the s, 9,-<e. which caused us to keep the*prow to the east; 
little wind. Continued thus till six o’clock, a, m. when the wind veered 
to the s. s. w. and we turned the prow to the west. At sunrise the wind 
strengthened very much. Reefed the sails ; the sea having calmed:fiqgi 
the east, and swelled from the s. w; At this hour discovered- the .mouth 
of the canal of Constantinople, as well as the lighttower on the Asiatick 
side. At ten o’clock the wind still increasing, and a heavy sea, we were 
forced to take in all the reefs in the main topsail. At twelve, midday, the 
■wiitd and sea rose to such a pitch,'that wchwere forced to let down* the 
topsail,, remaining (only with the foresail, the mainsaih (the mam. 6taysa^, 
and -jib.. The sea rolled over the ship from one side of the oeok to the 
other* and we perceived,"*at the same time, that the;water in the hold 
had risen even to the seutima- 1 immediately we pumped the slop. 
midday* ryiade the mouth of'the canal, bearing s. by w. distant about ;2if. 
Hea\) sea, and tempestuous wind. 


IRIDAT, KOVEMBSR 7. 

Atmosphere exceedingly turbitf?' \Yind teifipestuous, and heavy sea* 
Obliged ttfwork the pumps every hour; the ship jnakin^fwo ki'ciies df 
water.- J^roin midday to foirr O’clock, r. M. steenh^’ tvitFi a'tempestuous 
wirid r fV&hv tbb s. s. vf. ‘^Atdhat'hourL the’mouth of the fcrfmd “bore tf.sr w. 
distant about &>’: On a Vudden, experienced a stroke of wind frodi "the 
k. w. so unexpected and tremendous, that we had scartime to ioukr 
the sails, and were compeUedH.o-take.it in poop;* encountering, for an 
hour a hurricane of wind and sea. from the N. w. which at the same fime 
met the - heavy 'sea from the ‘s 5 w.' ip such a manner, thtff, At even' 
pitcli the sbip madef, hjer bowsprit was carried under vvatep; pur vesse^'^tWe 
same time labouring 'so my^b^ that the sp'apvasheil entirely over her, and^e 
were dbVigbd tafcyl up tWe Ipbit!io|es and’.othiir apeiturr^ 1 At five o’cjo'cl, 
P. m, the grkatTtlW of tTie' hurricane' Abated: ,% Put tlie ship a la Chtw f 
with the prow to'me s. w. coming only the jib an<| inainsail, with.thflfe 
reeft with a view tq^ef clear of the'land ; at the saint* t;nVe the‘wind* sfcd 
sea still continued wfth’such ffary, that* the'sea - Willed over the deck 1 , a WJfea 
one-Side to fhe'Sntfief, '-Alt six,’ *{=•? W-Ab'e to' the* V, w. asnfiai 

so that, what wifcWtVe S&f frburthe n. M^ami from the *: \v. the’ship la¬ 
boured bevohri-alf rkeuSbK*, 5i ihd 1 Vb coni polled %6 keep the puntps 

going evekytpoftri A'f eight'P. 91? hauled ih th& iib with tile view, if ptp* 
sihte^tvj keep tire prow more 4 -tt>-the s^ft ;'’the gf&it furv of the' wiftl aAd 
sea continuing w ithout abate merit; %u3 tfife $ti\ cdhttn^fiypassif^o^r fle, 


The common and onfp&esonrce of Turkish vessels in a storm, but 
never used hu ICiyypean ships, firdfss in. cases of*gnyiinept~qnd absolute 
dfinger. Hud the \itgoVm contihufd another pulfnbnr, , -with'the st’me viti- 


'fa/fa Her s/iore under the 




*ftdi<T T lee iftttkt Htijbe been '/H&ltdbjjj t ds rJehatVh zee s 
pr&jv, efceii htjTjnAiJ^ heriy sSistaik'ihe^pioUni-^of t. 

t f&dfa .P'lffo i'$ placing* t$ff^sMp^tl^J gonallT/^, or wh/ss-wnyx, loilkdhc 
null#); MU&ttch a /»•«. tier dint Per head isrJcept tenths seazint 

the&hifo ^ stations ryt.m* the, water.; 

Perft ips pt'sfiehttf' commotiod ciihnbtbe raised 1 til the *seu Hfchh : u>'/Uit 
dtfal'here vwrfikWffo. Hie (find 7i<\v!n& ratted with" iuo>ci)ce "dor a Iburth 
'■’(tfUbte fr.hii UJBV'f&TT fthfy rzti&d>'prt&\ r . i^seiY. Tt -irushictby antyr- 
Yibtine from an' obpl.iifc- t-do s^is'encovnU-iHitg eftek oiftefi „• 
and in the cvurifeef*tiv^ to The same Boiiit hgain 9 dUnen 

the sea became honnbk. beyonddescr^hioth ’ ' kJ “ 
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from one side to the other, so that the deck was continually full of watei’. 
Matters continued in this manner till midday,when tbefnryof the wind some- 
•what abated. Unreefed and let go the mainsail, the same tremendous sea 
still continuing and the deck being all ways full of water. From four o’clock 
to midday, we had made about 20 f course towards the east, deducting the 
vessel’s swerving. At midday, made land to the south of the mouth of the 
canal, bearing to the s. w. and distant about 30'. The last land visible o^ 
the coast of Anatolia, hearing e, by s. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 

’Atmosphere exceeding turhkl. Wind tempestuous, and a very turbid 
sea. Kept the pumps working, the ship still making two inches of water 
itfVery hour. From midday, till three o’clock after midnight, continued 
steering with the prow to the north, and our course corrected, n. e. by e. 
having continually a stormy wind from the w. n. w. and a prodigious heavy 
sea At the said hour the wind veered to the north. Turned the ship’s 
side, keeping the prow to the west. Continued thus till ten o’clock, a. m. 
when we discovered the coast of Anatolia, near the mouth of the canal. 
Then steered to the vr. s. vv. towards the said land ; having at that time, 
taken up all the reefs, and let go all the greater sails. Continued thus till 
midday, when there fell a calm; a prodigious heavy sea:remaining from 
the N. W which,made the ship laboiir iu such a manner, that the deck 
was continually covered with water; causing also great damage to the 
works and sails. lowered and furled all the sails, leaving every thing to 
the mercy pf the sea. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 

Atmosphere turbid ; wind calm, ami a heavy sea, Kept the pumps con 
tinually going. From midday, to six $cloek, p. m. remained becalmed, 
with a most prodigious heavy sea from the sv w. which caused the ship to 
labour exceedingly, and did great damage to the works ^nd rigging; the 
deck being, at the .same time, always full of water, wliich, with the ship’s 
rollings washed from one side to the other. At thi* hour sprung up a light 
wind from the south. Put the, prow .to the,p. s. w. with nil the greater 
sails to the wind; and the ship, in consequence, laboured less than be¬ 
fore. At ten o’clock, p. ]*. the wind veered to the s. s. vr. which obliged 
us to.put the pro>vtothe west, having, atthesame time, much calmed the 
sea. At eight o’clocJt.A. M.the mouth of the canal bore to the s. s. w. of 
W distant about 30". From the time of this observation till midday, made 
12' course to the w. sr. w. the wind s. w. by s. The sea calmed from the 
h. w. and somewhat swelled from s. vr. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 

Atmosphere exceedingly turbid. Light w ind, and a heavy sea from the 
s. w. Continued to work the pumps as before. From midday to mid¬ 
night continued to steer, with a stormy wind from the s. s. w. Course 
corrected, tY! and by n. 36'. From midnight to seven o’clock, a. m. with 
wind from s. w. Course corrected, w. and by n. 28'. At that hour dis¬ 
covered the coast on the European side; viz. the land towards Ineada, and 
the coast to the n. w. Also the mountain Gabbiam, bearing lothe w. w. 
of Ineada. Towards middny. steering with little wind from s. w. Course, 
T,. to n. w. by w 10'. The sea muoh becalmed. Discovered ihat the 
ship preponderated on her starboard side. Opened the porthole*, and 
Cvh omhurriJ On tile larboard side, and moved part of her cargo; endea- 
TOuring, ns much as possible, to set her right; hut she still preponderated 
somewhat towards her starboard side. 

R 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 

Atmosphere somewhat overcast. Light wind, and little sea. Conti¬ 
nued to pump as before. From midday to nine o’clock, r. M. steered 
with the prow to the N. w. with wind from w. s. w. The wind after¬ 
wards veering to the w. by n. and turned her side with the prow to the 
s. s. w. Light favourable wdnd. Continued steering thus till ten o’clock, 
a. m. when the wind veered to the's. s. w. and being to the windward of 
the port of Ineada, turned the ship’s bow with the prow to the west, to¬ 
wards the said port; being determined to anchor there, and endeavour to 
set the ship right on her keel. At four o’clock cast anchor in the middle 
of the port of Ineada, in six fathoms water, with a small, gravelly bottom, 
mixed with black sand. The same wind continued till towards sunset, 
when there came a calm. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12. 

Atmosphere somewhat overcast, and a calm wind. Continued to pump 
as before. Lay at anchor. Light breezes of wind. In this day, opened 
the (rhombagi ) and portholes, to right the ship as much, as possible ; 
moved part of her cargo; repaired aud altered part of the rigging, and 
sent the crew ashore for water. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 

Atmosphere somewhat overcast, and calm wind. Continued to pump 
as before. Lay at anchor. The whole night passed with light breezes of 
wind and calms; also all the rest of the flay till sunset. This day employed 
in repairing various damages sustained in the rigging, &c, 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 

Atmosphere overcast. Calm wind. Continued to pump as before. 
Lay at anchor. From sunset to midnight, calm wind, and atmosphere 
somewhat overcast. Afterwards it became cloudy on all sides, and there 
sprung up a slight wind from the west, which continued till ten o’clock, 

m. when the wdnd veered to the east, and the atmosphere became very 
turbid on all sides, especially from the north to the east; at the same time 
a heavy sea rolling into the port from the east. A slight wind continued 
till sunset, a turbid sky, and a heavy sea. About twenty Turkish boats en¬ 
tered the port this day, from various places, bound toy Constantinople, and 
waiting for favourable weather. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 

Atmosphere exceedingly turbid. Little wind and a heavy sea. Re¬ 
mained at anchor; continued to work the pumps, although the water di¬ 
minished, and we only pumped two inches in twenty four hours. From sun¬ 
set till eight, a. m a slight wind from the east. At that time the wind veered 
to the s. tv. having swelled the sea, which, entering the port from the east, 
made the ship labour very much , so that we were obliged to anchor the 
poop, with a small cable to keep the ship with the prow Id the sea, which 
eased her very much. All the rest of the night, and the following day till 
sunset, the same wind continued, with an atmosphere extremely turbid on 
ail sides. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 

Atmosphere exceedingly turbid; moderate wind, and a heavy sea. Ite*- 
\mained at anchor ; continued to pump as before. The whole day a s. Wi 
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wind. Atmosphere exceedingly turbid, and the wind sometimes stormv; 
all of which continued so till sunset. 

After midday, captain Morlni, from Odessa, arrived in the port, bound 
to Constantinople, having had six day’s passage. Also two Turkish boats 
from the same placfc. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 

Atmosphere exceedingly turbid ; stormy wind, and a heavy sea. Con¬ 
tinued to pump as before. Remained at anchor the whole night and day. 
Till sunset, a stormy wind from the s. w. and a cloudy atmosphere, every 
■where exceedingly overcast. At sunset the wind somewhat calmer. Du¬ 
ring the night, arrived in the port captain Bi I after, from Odessa, laden 
with corn, bound to Constantinople; having had six day’s voyage. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18. 

Atmosphere exceedingly turbid. Little wind, and heavy sea from the 
east. Continued to pump as before. Remained at anchor in the port. 

All night and day, till sunset, passed w ith a slight wind from the e. s. e. 
and ». and a light sea from the east. Atmosphere continued turbid. This 
day, raised the small anchor. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 

Atmosphere turbid; light wind, and a little sea from the east. Con¬ 
tinued to pump as before. Remained at anchor. The whole night, light 
breezes of wind from the east, and a dark fog. The remainder of the 
day with light bredzes of wind, scattered and cloudy, with rain, which con¬ 
tinued till sunset. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 

Atmosphere exceedingly turbid; wind ^alm, with rain, and a little sea v 
from the east. Continued to pump as before. Remained at anchor. The 
whole night, till daybreak, with a wind from s. s. e. with the said rain; 
and the whole day, till sunset, with unsettled, variable winds from all 
points, and heavy rain, with intervals of calm wind and rain. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 

Atmosphere exceedingly turbid; calm wind and little sea from the 
e. Continued to work the pumps. Remained at anchor. From sunset 
till six o’clock, the wand calm. At that hour there sprung up a light 
breeze from the south, and the atmosphere cleared ; only remaining thick 
towards the east, which was covered with a dark fog. Continued thus till 
ten f. m. when the wind veered to \v, s. w. and the atmosphere became 
quite clear. Immediately raised anchor, the same wind continuing. Set 
sail, spreading all the great sails to the wind. When the anchor came on 
board, found it had lost one of its claw s. All the vessels and boats in the 
port also set sail, steering to the s. e. with the said wind. Continued thus 
until three o’clock after midnight, at which hour we had made 20 ? course 
to the s. e. Then succeeded a calm, ami this continued until half after 
three, when the atmosphere became turbid on alL sides. At four o’clock 
a stormy wind rose from the north, accompanied with rain. Made our 
course to the f.. by a. till eight o’clock when we discovered the coast near 
the mouth of the canal, anil steered to the s. e. At that time there came 
on heavy rain, which continued till midday, with thick fog, and it was very 
dark; insomuch that we could no longer see land. At noon, the rain 
being somewhat diminished but the stormy wind, and a prodigious sea 
continuing, we discovered the light-tower oft* the mouth of the canal, ou 
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the European side, at no great distance. Immediately let go all the flying 
sails, steering to the south, directly towards the mouth of the canal, the 
wind having somewhat calmed} although the rain fell in torrents, and 
such darkness prevailed, that we could, with difficulty, discern the land. 

At three o’clock, p. m. arrived, opposite to B&y&kdery, in the canal , 
and at five o'clock, p. m. cast anchor at Jenikuy, letting go the great an¬ 
chor with the new cable, there not being time to lash the middle cable 
above the small anchor, the middle cable having broken in the harbour Of 
Ineada. Fastened also two cables to land, our anchorage being very near 
the shore, in six fathoms water. 


NO. V. 

A LIST OF THE PLANTS, 

(Collected by the author during his dijjevent Journeys in the Crimea . 
principally in company -with his friend Professor Pallas. Alphabetic- 
ally arranged . 

A CHILLEA tomentosa - Cottony Milfoil. 

Aegilops squarrosa. 

Agrimonia eupatoria - - Common Agrimony. 

Ajuga Aipina ----- Mountain-Bugle. 

Aicea fieifolia - - - - Fig-leaved Marshmallow. 

Allium descendens » - Deep-rooted Garlick. 

Allium subhir8utum - - Dwarf Garlick. 

Alyssum incanum - - Hoary Alytson. 

Amaryllis belladonna - Belladonna Lilly - - From Gardens. 
Anabasis aphylla. 

Anagallis arvensis jlore 

phanicio . Purple-flowered Pim¬ 

pernel - - - - Jn the groves of the 
Sinabda mountains, 
south of the Crimea. 

Anchussa nngutifolia - - Narow-leaved Bugloss. 

Anchusa tinctoria - Dyers* Bugloss. 

Andropogon ischsmura - Beard-grass, 

Androsace septentrionalis. 

Antirrhinum liniaria - Yellow Toad-Flax. 

Apium graveolens - Wild Celery. 

Apocynum venetum - Venitian Dog-bane. 

Arebis aipina - - Alpine Rock-cress. 

Arabis garndiflora - Great flowered Rock-cresa 

Arenana marina - - Sea Sandwort 

Aristolochia clematitis - Climbing Birihwort 

Artemsiia eampestria - Field Wormwood - - Large downy exertsv 

cences grow upon this 
plant fvom the junfa- 
rations of insects, 
which arc made use of 
by the Tartars to light 
tlteir pipes 

Ascelepias vineetoxicutn Common Swallow-wort 
Asphodelus lutcus - Yellow Asphodel 
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A::VhcHc*;<J - 1 aur icus.* 

A i.-*cllu3 - - - 
Aster tnpohum 
Astragalus Austriacus 
Astrigalus dealbptust 
Astragalus hypoglottis 

Astragalus onobryclii- 
oides§ 

Astragalus pilosus - 
Astragalus utrigei^ - 
Astragalus virgatus - 
Borago Orientalis 
Broraus squarrosus - 

Bupleurum tenuissi- 
mura - 

Butomus umbellatus * 
Calendula arvensis - 

Campanula hybrida 
Campanula lilifolia - 
Campanula stricta 
Carduus pulcher * 
[ nova species.! - - 
Carpinus Orienta'lisf^ 
Carthamus lanatus. 
Centaurca buxbaumi- 
auatt 

Centaurea frigida 
Centaurea lineata - 
Centaurca radiata - 


Centaurca Romana * 

Centeaurea Sibiriea - 
Centaurca solstitialis - 
(Centaurca Tartarica - 
Cerastium alpinum - 
Cerastium tomentosum 
Ceratocarpus arenarius 
Cerinthe minor - - 

Cheriantlius odoratisai- 
mus - * - _ 

Chrysocoma gramini- 

* Fallas. 

% Pallas . 

JPallas. 


Italian Starwortf 
Sea Slarwort. 

Austrian Milk-vetch. 

Whitish Milk-vetch. 

Purple Mountain Milk- 
vetch. 

Sainfoin-like Milk- 
vetch. 

Hairy ilk-vetch. 

Twiggy Miik-vctch. 

Oriental Borago. 

Corn Brome-gras3 - - In the south of the Cri¬ 
mea. 

Slender Hare’s ear. 

Flowering-rush. 

Field Marygold - - Hills about Pera. In 
bloom Dec. 31), 18CU- 

Mule Bell-flower. 

Lily-leaved bell-flower 
Erect Bell-flower. 

* 

Fair Thistle. 

Oriental Hornbeam. 


Northern Itnapweed. Steppes. 

Streaked Knapweed. 

Rayed Knapweed - - On the steppes near 
JCoslof. Called by the. 
Tartars Kurai. The 
sheep feed on it in 
winter, and it is sup¬ 
posed to give them 
that gray toool ss 
much vatued by the 
Tartars. 

Roman Knapweed - - Sea coast on the moun¬ 
tains in the south 

Siberian Knapweed. 

Saint Barnaby’s Thistle. 

Tartarian Knapweed. 

Mountain Mouse-ear. 

Wooly Mouse-ear. 

Sand Honey wort - • Perecop . 

Small Honeywort. 

Taurian Gilly-flower. 

f See Virgil’* Georg kies, 1V. 271—2r6. 

§ Biber stein. U Pallas 

ft fmdeno-w. H ***"♦• 

V 
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folia - - Grass-leaved Goldylocks. 

Chrysoeoma villosa - Downy. Goldy locks. 

Cichorium intybus - “Wild endive, or Succn 
ry. 

Cistus fumana - - Prostrate Rock-rose. 

Cistus helianthemum Dwarf Cistus, 

Cistus angustifolius Narrow leaved Rock- 
rose. 

Clematis vitalba - - Travellers Joy* 

Clinopodium vnlgare -• Wild Basil. 

Colchicum vemum* - Spring Meadow?saffron. 

Convolvulus arvensis - Common Bindweed. 

Convolvulus cantabrica Silky Bindweed. 

Convolvulus eneorum. Silvery Bindweed. 

Convolvulus lineatus - Streaked Bindweed. 

Convolvulus terrestris Creeping Bindweed. 

Corispermuin s<p.iar- 

rosumf - - Scaly Tickseed. 

Corntis mascula - Male Cornel-cherry. 

Coronila coronata. 

Crocus sativus - - Autumnal Meadow-saf¬ 
fron - - - - Steppes; near Achmet- 

Cynoglossum officinale Common Hound's- chef, Oct, 10, 1800. 
tongue. 

Cyperus pannonicus. 

Drucus carota - - Wild Carrot. 

Delphinium ajacis - Rocket - - 0?i this flower appear 

the letters AlAlA * 

Delphinium consolida - Branching .Rocket. 

Dianthus arenarius§ - Oriental Pink. 

D. Orientalis. Curds’s Botanical Magazine,] 

Dianthus plumarius - Feathered Pink. 

Dianthus salinus.fl 
Dianthus saxatilis.** 

Dorycnium herbaceumy^ - -•••«. - On the mountain Tsche* 

Dorysnium monspeli- iirdagk .. 

ensq, - - 

Dracocephalum altai- 
cum - - - Altai Dragon’s-head. 

Dracocephalum gran- 

diflorum - - - Great Flowered Drag- 

Dracocepbalnm tauri- on’s-head. 

cum^t 

Bchitiops ritro - - Small Globe-Thistle. 

Echium orientale - Oriental Viper’s Bugloss. 

Echium mb mm - - Red-flowered Viper’s 

Bugloss - - Gum is made from the 

roots. 

Epilobium hirsutum - Hairy Willow-herb. 

Tpilobium roeeum * Smooth Willow-herb. 

* Pallas . -f Ibid. 

.) Pic , quibus in terris inscripti nomine Regum 

JSTascantur flores ; et Philada solus habeto . Virgil. 

§ Pallas. IT Pallas . ** Pallets, 

+ j Wildenow. 4t Pallat. 
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Erigeron villarsu* 

Erysimum barbarea - Bitter Winter-Cress. 

Euonymu8 verrucosus Warty Spindle-Tree. 

Euonymus latifolius - Broad-leaved Spindle - 
Tree. 

Euphorbia hyberna - Winter Spurge. 

Euphrasia lutea - - Yellow Eye-Bright. 

Euphrasia odontites - Red Eye-Bright. 

Frankenia hirsuta - Hairy Sea Heath. 

Fucus asplenoides - Turner’s Fuci, Table SZ.Found at the Point of 

Phanari. in the tie - 
racleoticfc Peninsula , 
near the ruins of the 
Old Chersonesus of 
Strabo. Only found 
before at Prince Wil¬ 
liam's Sound, in Capt. 
Vancouver's voyage, 
and on the shores of 
Kamtschatka- 

Galanthus nivalis - Snow Drop. 

Galega officinalis - Goat’s Rue. 

Galium glaucumf - Sea-green Ladies' Bed- 
straw. 

Galium rubioides - - Madder-like Ladies Bed- 
straw. 

Galium sylvaticum - Wood Ladies’ Bed- 

straw - - - Near Perecqp. 

Gentiana septemfida - Sevencleft Gentian. 

Geranium rotundifo- Round-leaved Crane’s- 
lium - bill. 

Geranium sanguineum Bloody Crane’s Bill. 

Geranium sylvaticum Wood Crane’s Bill. - Steppes . 
Gtechomahederacea - Ground Ivy . 

Glycyrrhiza glabra - Common Liquorice. 

Gypeophila giomerata4 
Hedysarum argentcum§ 

Hedysarum cretaceumfl 
Hedysarum tauricuin** 

Helianthus tuberosus - Jerusalem Artiehote - Fields at Jlchnietcftet. 
Heliotropium EuropxumTurnsole. 

Herniaria hirsuta - Hairy Rupture-wort, 

Herniaria Isevis - - Smooth Rupture-wort. 

Hesperis Tartarioaft Tartarian Night Violet. 

Hordeum murinum Wall Barley. 

Hyacinthus -botryoides Grape Hyaeiutb. 

Hyacinthus comosus Purple Grape Hyacinth. 

Hyaointhus fuliginosiis^Sooty Hyacinth 
Blecebrum capitatum Downy Knot Grass 
Illecebrum paronychia Shining Knot-Grass. 

Impatiens noli-tangere Touch-me-not. Yellow 
Inula dysenterica. Balsam. 


* Wildenoiv. 
Pallas. 


f Pallas, 
•• Ibid 


t Pallas . $ Pallas- 

ft Ibid H Ibid 
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Inula cnsifolia. 

Iris ochroleuca . - Pale Sfowi-Lily. 

Iris tenuifolia - Fine-leaved Sword Lily 

Iuncus acutus - - Sharp Rush. 

Lamium amplexicaule Henbit. 

Linum fiavum - - Yellow-flowered Flax 

Linum hirsutura - Hairy Flax. 

Linum narbonense - Narbonne Flax. 

Lithospermum disper- 

mura - - - - Two-seeded Gromweti 

Louicera coerulea - Blue-berried Honeysuckle, 

Lonicera xylosteum Fly-Honey suckle. 

Lotus corniculatus - Birds-foot Trefoil. 

Lycopsis pulla - - Dark-flow wing Wild-Bugloss. 

Lycopsis vesicaria. - Inflated-Wild-Bugloss. 

Lysimachia vulgaris Yellow Loose-Strife. 

Lythrum vigatum _ Twiggy Willow-Herb. 

Marrubium peregri- ”* n ' ' 

num . _- - Rambling Horehouncl. 

Medtcago fuptilina Black Medick. Nonesuch. 

, Melica lanatai’J - Wooly Melick-Grass. 

Mentha sylvestris - Wpod,Mmt 
Molucella tubeyosa. 

Myosotis lappula - Prickiy-seeded Scorpion-Grass. 

Nepeta nuda - Smooth Calamiriti 
Nigella damascena Common Fennel-Flower. 

Ocymum basilicum Sweet Basil - - ' Garden*. 

Olea Europaa - Common Olive. 

Ononis hircina . ' - Smooth Rest-Harrow. 

Oaosma.echioides - - - - - . The Tartars use the riot 

to paint a rouge., 

Otiosma rimpheissima. 

Onosma Taurica* 

Origanum heracleoti- 

cum - - Wiute3? klaXoratB. 

Ornithogalum circina- 

tumf [O. recticu- 

latum J~ Netted Stn». of Bethle- 

Ornithogalura proli- hem, 

ferumt - - Proliferous Star of Beth- 

Ornithogalum uniflo- lehemi ' - - * 

rum - - One-flow^fdd Star of .Bethlehem, 

Orobanche cernua§ Nodding Broom-Rape. 

Paeonia triternatafl Davuria'n‘'Pccoiiy.“ ' 

Panicum dactylon Fingered Panick-Grass. 

Panicum viride - Green-Cowered Panick-Gra3S. 

Pedicularis tuberosa Tuberou^LQUsewqrt,, jj 

Peganum harmala - - ‘ * ^ -■ - Jtt Kaffa^-The Tavtws 

send ike seeds ty.Tur¬ 
key as a cure' fir 
worms. 

Pheleum arenarium Sand Cat*ft4ail Grass. 

Pheleum schcenoides Rush-like Cat’e-tail Gfass. 

Pholomis herba-venti- 

* Pallas. f Pallas. t § Pallas, 

f Ibid. 
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PhysalU alkekengi - - Winter Cherry, 
rhyteuina canescens* Hoary Rampion. 
ricri8 hieracioides - - Hawkweed-like Ox-tongui 
1 impinella Uioica - - Dwarf Burnet-Saxifrage. 

Foa cristata - - Crested Meadow-Grass. 

Polycnemum arvenae. 

Polycnemum volvox.f 

Polygala major - - - Greater Milk-wort, 

Polygonum maritimum,* Sea Bistort 
PolentUla argentea - - Silver Goose-Grass. 
Potentilla recta - - - Upright Cinque-foil, 
Prenanthes vimioea. 

Psoralea bitumiuosa. 

Punica granatum - - Pomegranate. 

Ranunculus auricomus Goldy locks. Wood-Crow 
foot. 

Ranunculus pedatuat - Small Crowfoot. 

Reseda lutea - Base Rocket, 

Rhododendron dauricum D ivurian Rosebay. 

Rhus coriaria - - Elm-leaved Sumach. 

Rhus cotinus - - Venice Sumach 


Ribes nigrum 
Rosa pygmsea 


Black Currant 
Dwarf Rose 


Rumex crispus 
Rumex dentatus 
Salicornia herbaoea 
Salsola brachiata§ 
Salsola kali 
Salsola soda 


- Curled Dock. 

- Toothed Dock. 

- Glasswort. 

- Armed Saltwort. 

- Prickly Saltwort. 

- Saltwort. 


Salvia aethiopis 
Salvia glutinosa 
Salvia Hablitzianajj 
Salvia Horminum 
Salvia nemorosa 
Salvia officinalis 
Salria pratensis 
Salvia verbenaca ^ - 
Saponaria officinalis 
Scabiosa argentea 
Scabiosa leucantha - 
Scabiosa maratima 
Scabiosa stellata 
Scabiosa Ukranica 
Schoeuus aepleatus 
Scilla autumnalis 
Scrophularia chrysah- ? 

themifolia^ # } 

Scutellaria orientals 
Sedum acre 
Sedum album 
Sedura saxatile 
Sedum sexangulare 
Senecio erucifoliua 


- Wooly Sage. 

- Clammy Sage. 

- Scabiods leaved Sage. 

- Red-topped Sage. 

- Wood Sage. 

- Common Sage. 

- Meadow-Clary. 

- Vervain. 

- Common Soapwort. 

- Silvery Scabious. 

- White-flowered Scabious. 

- Sea-side Scabious. 

- Starry Scabious. 

- Ukraine Scabious. 

- Prickly Rush.^ 

- Autumnal Squill. 

Ox-eye Daisy-leaved Fig* 

wort. 

Oriental Skull-cap. 

- Stone Crop. 

- White Stone Crop. 

- Rock -Stone Crop.. 

- Insipid Stone Crop. 

- Hedge Ragwort. 


WalchUin. 


4 Paltes, | Waldstein. § Pallas* 

ft 


Near Perec < 


The Tartars give the yel~ 
lorv colour to their Mo¬ 
rocco nith this. 
Circassia. 

On the lofty precipices of 
Mankoop, 


Peri cop. 

Ruins of the Old Cher¬ 
sonese, on the little for¬ 
tress near Alexiano's- 
Khoutcr. 


|| 
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Seseli diehotonium.* 

Seseli j*uinmifemm,f 

SideritiB inontana ■<- - Mountain Iron wort, 

Sideriiis Syriaca - - Syrian Iron wort 

Siiene bella4 [nova spe¬ 
cies.] i _ - „ 

Sjleue quadt ifida - Tour-cleft Catch-fly - Steppes near rertcap 

Sinapis erucoides - Raggcd-de^^ed Wild Mus- 

Sisymbrium loeseTil * Loeseis Heclge Mustard Stapes near Perecop. 

Sisymbriuin^^offoxdGCffi Pannonlaa Hedge Mus¬ 
tard. 

Sisymbrium pyrenakum Pyrenian RocteL 
Syum falcaria. - Sickle-leaved Water-Pars¬ 

nip. 

Soianum dulcarndra - Woody Nightshade. 

Sorbu* domestica’ -‘-Service. 

SpireeS filipeudula - Dropwort. 

Statke ferulacea *■; <- •* Fennel-like Sea-pink.- 

Statke trigona : - Three sided Sea-Laven¬ 
der ■ - In the Steppes very fre¬ 

quent. 

Stipa capiiiater S.,~ - Hair-like Feather Grass. 

Synfpb^tQfli ©ffentale ~ Oriental Comfrey. v> 

Tamarix gallica •» - French Tamarisk. 

Tanacetum vulgare Common Tansy. 

Teoerium capitatura Headed Germander. 

Teucrium chatoaepitys - Ground Pine - */ Pcrecop 

Teucrium montanum - Mountain Germander. 

Teucrium polium - - Poly, or Sweet Germand^jy \ 

Thesium Tinophyllum. 

Thymus Marscnallianus§ Taurian Thyme. 

Thymus Zygis.jj . -i 

Thymus patavinus - Patanan Thyme. 

Tilia Europaea - _ - Cbtntaont Lime-tree- 

Tragopogon orientalia - QriehtaLGoats-beai d. 

Tribufis terrestris. 

TrifoUum melilotus ) 
officinalis - $ Melilot. 

Trifolium subterraneum Subterranean Trefoil. 

Trigonella Ruthenica Russian Fenugreek, 

Triticum prostratum - Prostrate Wheat gra§s 
Glmis pumila - Dwarf :Elm. 

Verbascum phceniacum Purple Mullein. 

Verbena officinalis Vervain- 
Veronica alpina. 

Veronica incana - - Hoary Speedwell. 

Veronica Iongifolia - Long-leaved Germander 
Veronica multifida Many cleft Germander. , 

Veronica procumbens v 
[nova species.] - - JVocumbent Germander, 

Veronica verna - - Spring Germander. 

Vicia pannonica - - Pannonian Vetch - . StspgV 

Vitex Agnus-Castug - Chaste Tree. 

Keranthemum annuum Annual Cudweed. 

Zygophylluin fabago - Bean Caper. 

* Fallas. x t Uid. 

j Silene caule decumbent* rama so, ramis glabriusculiSy foliis lanceolate gfa 
bfis-tri;n-eruii$, fiorihus faCicubafig tenninulibus, calycibus striatis piloting 
lis; longissimls i petaHs integrity . u 

l Wildinom. ' I! Pallas. 
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NO. VI. 

TEMPERATURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE, 

ACCORDING TO 

DIURNAL OBSERVATION 

MADE DURING THE AUTHOR’S TRAVELS: 


WITH A CORRESPONDING STATEMENT OF TEMPERATURE IN 
ENGLAND DURING THE frAME PERIOD J 


Aa extracted from the Register kept in the apartments of the Royal Society 
of London, by order of the President and Council. 


N. B. The Observations dieting;the faurney mere always made at noon 
those of the B^yaliS\>cs.eiy at'two p. m . : and both on the 
Scale-of Fahrenheit. 


Observation on the 

Scale of Fahrenheit. Where made. 

Petersburgh, 

Novorogod, 
Yaschelbizy, 
Vysneulilykoy, 
Gorodna, 
Tchernaia, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 
Mogcow, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 

Moeff'vr, 

Moscow, 
Moscow, 

Mosl\. v, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 
M6scow, 
MABcdWi 

IWtesoow, 
Moscow, 
Moscow, 


When made. 

-Observation fci LoQdc . 
on the seine day. 

April 3, 1300. 

43. 

April 4, 

St 

April 5, 

46 

April 6, 

49 

April 7, 

62 

April 8, 

53 

April 9 , 

50 

April 10, 

47 

April 11, 

April 12, 

56 

60 

April’ 13, 

53 

April 14, 

47 

April 15, 

60 

April 18, 

54 

April 17* 

44 

April 18, 

61 

April 19, 

6} 

April 20, 

48 

April 21, 

46 

April 22, 

57 

April 23, 

40 


52 

April <85, 

49 

April 20, 

39 

April 27, 

50 

April 28, 

61 

April, 29* 

48 

April 30, 

49 

May 1, 

60 

May 2, 

67 

May 3, 

68 

May 4, 

74 

May 5, 

74 

May 6, 

72 

May 7, 

'7S4 

May 8, 

72 

xM*y 8 > 

73 




38 


APPENDIX; NO. Vi. 


Observation on the 
Seale of Fahrenheit. 

34® 

31 
48 

53 

50 
64 
61 
52 

51 
55 
68 
64 
77 

77 
80 

78 
46 

54 
48 
57 
68 
63 

79 
75 
69 
75 
72 

74 

75 

83 

84 
75 
84 
86 


Where made. 


82 

74 
90 
94 
89 
38 

75 
86 

76 
76 
80 
80 
87 

82 

75 

73 

71 

85 

84 

86 

85 
79» 

82 


Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Moscow, 

Grischinka, 

Celo Volotia, 

Tula, 

Tula, 

Bolshov Platy, 
Eletz, 

Woronetz, 

Woronetz, 

Woronetz, 

Woronetz, 

Woronetz, 

Woronetz, 

C Steppe, between 
4 Ekortzy & Je»- 
f takovo, 
Paulovsky, 

Kazan kata, 
Kazankaia, 

Lazovai, 

Kavanskaia, 

In the Steppes, 

Oxai, 

Tscherchaskoy, 

Tscherchaskoy, 

Tscherchaskoy. 

Oxai, 

Oxai, 

j River Dop, near 
}.. Bastof, 

{ Biver Don, near 
i Bastof, 
Taganrock, 
Taganrock, 
Taganrock, 
Taganrock, 
Taganrock, 
Taganrock, 

Sea of Azof, 

Steppe near Aeskoy, 


When made. 

May 10, 1800. 
May II, 

May 12, 

May 13, 

May 14, 

May 15, 

May 16, 

May 17, 

May 18, 

May 19, 

May 20, 

May 21, 

May 22, 

May 23, 

May 24, 

May 25, 

May 26, 

May 27, 

May 28, 

May 29, 

May 30, 

May 31, 

June 1, 

2 , 

3, 

4, 

5, 

s 

8 , 

9, 

10 , 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 11, 
June 12, 

> June 13, 

June 14, 
June 15, 
June 16, 
June 17, 
June 18, 
June 19, 
Jane 20, 
June 21, 
June 22, 
June 23, 
June 24, 
June 25, 

! June 26, 

[ June 27, 

June 28, 
June 29, 
June 30, 
July 


July 

July 

July 

'July 


k 

I 


Observation in bonded* 
on the same day. _ 

54° 

57 

57 

59 

57 

59 
56 
56 

60 
64 
61 
62 
62 
62 
64 
61 
67 

67 
69 
66 

64 
60 

58 
51 

63 
60 

65 
55 
62 

64 

68 
53 
60 

59 


64 

57 

61 

61 

66 

70 

74 
72 
66 
64 
68 

72 

73 

68 

72 

69 

69 

3 

75 

71 
71 
60 
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©Mefvation on the' 

Scale of Fahrenheit. Where made; 

5 Steppe near Prot- ■? 

) chalnoy, \ Jlll y 

Steppe near Pendvray July 
Ekaterinedara, July 
Ekaterinedara, ' July 


89 

80 

81 

81 

86 

82 

79 

79 

30 

79 

77 

78 

73 
77 
72 

77 

78 
82 
82 

79 
82 
77 
77 

72 

74 
77 
82 

85 
82 

87 
81 
82 

86 
81 

80 
81 
80 

75 

73 
80 
75 
73 
80 
70 
81 
83 
85 
89 
83 
83 

89 

90 

88 
88 
S3 


When made. 

6, 

8 7 : 

9. 


\ St g> u P-“^| : July 10, 


Temrook, 
i Sea of Azof near 
f Taman 

S Sea of Azof near 
) Yenikale, 
Yenikale, 
Yenikale, 
Yenikale* 
Yenikal£, 
YenikalG* 

Kertchy, 

Sultanovka, 

W n ’ 

Karasubazar, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Baktcheserai, 

Aktiar, 

Aktiar, 

Balaclava, 

Savtaxy, 

Aloftka, 

Aijudagh, 

Alusta, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 


July 

July 

J July 

It 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

it 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

AM*. 

Ajrg. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug, 

Aug. 

H 


n, 

12 , 

13, 

14, 

15, 

16, 
17, 

II: 

20 , 

21 , 

22 , 

23, 

24, 

25, 

26, 

27, 

28, 

29, 

30, 

31, 
1, 
2, 
3, 
* 
i: 

7, 

8 , 

9 , 

10 , 
11 . 
12, 

13, 

14 , 
1*. 
16 . 
17 , 

19 , - 

20 , 
21 , 
22 , 

23, 

24, 

25, 

26, 

27, 

28, 
29 , 


29 

Observation in London 
on the same day. 

75 

76 

77 
77 
71 
74 

76 

63 

GG 

71 

79 

79 

77 
74 

73 

74 

73 

79 

79 

71 

72 
09 

71 
70 

78 
81 
85 
88 

75 
68 

76 

72 

74 
78 
08 
85 
83 

77 

77 
83 

78 
82 
82 
78 

80 

63 
55 
55 
58 
65 

64 
62 

65 
b9 



so 


APPENDIX, NO. VI, 


Observation on the 

Scale of Fahrenheit. Where made. 


88 ° 

88 

77 

70 

75 

85 

65 

79 

79 

81 

81 

83 

77 

65 

63 

57 

63 
75 
68 
70 
72 

77 
70 
68 

78 
75 
70 

72 
77 
68 
57 
53 
53 
59 
57 
59 

53 

54 

56 
68 

73 
75 
'75 
73 
59 
59 
59 
59 

55 
53 
55 
53 
59 

64 
62 

57 
50 


Akmetchet* 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetehet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Near Akmetchet, 
t Mountain above 
{ Balaclava, 
t Ruins near Balac- 
\ lava, 

Shulu, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Koslof, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Akmetchet, 

Steppes near do. 

Chaplinky, 

Chahinka, 

Cherson, _ 
Kopenskai, 
Nicholaef, 

Banks of the Bogh, 
Angelica, 

Odessa, 

Odessa, 

Odessa, 

Odessa, 

Odessa, 

Odessa, 

Odess#, 

Odessa, 


When made. 
Aug. 30, 
Aug. 31, 
Sept. 1, 
Sept. 2, 
Sept. 3, 
Sept. 4, 
Sept. 5, 
Sept. 6, 

| Sept. 7, 

I Sept 8, 
Sept, o, 
Sept. 10, 
Sept. 11, 
Sept 12, 
Sept. 13, 
Sept. 14, 
Sept 15, 
Sept. 16, 
Sept. 17, 
Sept 18, 
Sept. 19, 
Sept 20, 
Sept. 21, 
Sept. 22, 
Sept. 23, 
Sept. 24, 
Sept, 25, 
Sept. 26, 
Sept 27, 
Sept 28, 
Sept. 29, 
Sept. 30, 
Oct 1, 
Oct. 2, 
Oct 3, 
Oct. 4, 
Oct. 5, 
Oct. 6, 
Oct 7, 
Oct. 8, 
Oct. 9, 
Oct. 10, 
Oct. 11, 
Oct 12, 
Oct. 13, 
Oct 14, 
Oct 15, 
Oct. 16, 
Oct 17, 
Oct. 18, 
Oct. 19, 
Oct. 20, 
Oct. 21, 
Oct. 22, 
Oct. 23, 
Oct. 24, 
Oct 25, 


Observation in London 
on the same day,;; 
0, 70“ 

70 

67 

68 
69 
72 
59 
65 
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31 

Observation on the 



Observation in London 

Scale of Fahrenheit. Where made. 

When made. 

on the same day. 

52. 

Odessa, 

Oct. 

26, 

1800* 55“ 

50 

Odessa, 

Oct. 

27, 

49 

44 

Odessa, 

Oct. 

28, 

52 

46 

Odessa, 

Oct. 

29, 

51 

57 

Odessa, 

Oct. 

30, 

54 

48 

S Black Sea Dear; 
<* Odessa, 1 

| Oct. 

31, 

52 

«0 

JBlack Sea lat. , 
l 44“ 44* 

| Nov. 

1. 

52 

56 

S Black Sea, lat., 
i 44“ 23' 

| Nor. 

2, 

52 

53 

{■Black Sea, lat. ( 
*5 unknown. t 

r Nov. 

3, 

47 

51 

* Black Sea, lat. 
{■unknown. j 

' Nov. 

4, 

47 

53 

•J Black Sea, lat. 
'-unknown. 

L Nov. 

5, 

48 


(Black Sea, 4 



65 

J leagues from ca- 
j nal of Constanti- 
v-nople. 

f Black Sea, 4 

XNov. 

J 

j 

S. 

49 

59 

53 

J leagues from ca- 
j nal of Constanti- 
Lnople. „ 

C Black Sea, 8 

J leagues from ca- 1 
j nal of Constanti- . 

>Nov. 

1 

i 

L 

7 , 

52 

rNov. 


53 


Lnople. J 

i 



56 

CBIack Sea, off m \ 
< Cape Noir, lat. J 

> 

?*Nov. 

9, 

47 


^41° 30' < 

| 



60 

Ibid. lat. 42° 0' " 

Nov. 

10, 

51 

53 

Harbour of Ineada, 

Nov. 

11. 

a a 

60 

Harbour of do. 

Nov. 

12, 

-15 

67 

Harbour of do. 

Nov. 

13, 

4" 

55 

Harbour of do. . 

Nov. 

14, 

55 

53 

Harbour of do.* 

Nov. 

15, 

52 

54 

Harbour of do. 

Nov. 

16, 

50 

54 

Harbour of do. 

Nov. 

17, 

‘47 

64 

Harbour of do. 

Nov 

18, 

46' 

63 

Harbour of do. 

Nov. 

19, 

4i- 

61 

Harbour of do. 

Nov. 

20, 

4; 

90 

^ Off the canal of? 
/Constantinople. > 

Nov. 

21, 

42 

47 

^ Canal of Constan-? 
/tinople, 3 

Nov. 

22, 

44 

47 

Constantinople, 

Nov. 

23, 

50 

47 

Constantinople, 

Nov. 

24, 

48 

49 

Constantinople, 

Nov. 

25, 

42 

51 

Constantinople, 

Nov. 

26, 

39 

53 

Constantinople, 

Nov. 

27, 

37 

51 

C onstan tinopl e, 

Nov. 

28, 

38 

57 

Constantinople, 

Nov. 

29, 

42 

60 

Constantinople,. 

Nov. 

SO. 

4* 



APPENDIX, NO. V4. 

Observation on the 

Scale of Fahrenheit. Where made. When made. 

32 

Observation in London 
on the same day. 

59 

Constantinople, 

Dec. 1, 

48 

54 

Constantinople, 

Dec. 2, 

43 

57 

Constantinople, 

Dec. 3, 

40 

59 

Constantinople, 

Dee. 4, 

38 

57 

Constantinople, 

Dec, 5, 

37 

57 

Constantinople, 

Dec. , 6, 

39 

59 

Constantinople, 

Dec, 7, 

37 

59 

Constantinople, 

Dec. 8, 

39 

58 

Constantinople, 

Dec. 9, 

38 

57 

Constantinople, 

Dec. 10, 

34 

57 

Constantinople, 

Dee. 11, 

43 

52 

Constantinople, 

Dee. 12, 

46 

50 

Constantinople, 

Deo. 13, 

46 

52 

Constantinople, 

Dec. 14, 

49 

50 

Constantinople, 

Deo. 15, 

45 

48 

Constantinople, 

Dec. 16, 

44 

43 

Constantinople, 

Dec. 17, 

38 

S8 

Constantinople, 

Deo: 18, 

37 

35 

Constantinople, 

Dec. 19, 

39 

33 

Constantinople, 

Deo. 20, 

50 

42 

Constantinople, 

Deg. SI, 

51 

85 

Constantinople, 

Dec, 22, 

49 

36 

Constantinople, 

Dee. 23, 

48 

.41 

Constantinople, 

Dec.' 24, 

49 

47 

Constantinople, 

Dec. 25, 

44 

50 

Constantinople, 

Deo. 26, 

39 

50 

Constantinople, 

Dee. 27, 

40 

53 

Constantinople, 

Dec. 28, 

39 

50 

Constantinople, 

Dec. 29, 

42 

49 

Constantinople, 

Dec. 30, 

SI 

5! 

Constantinople, 

Dec. 31, 

34 



No. VII. 

TUMES OF PLACES VISITED IN THE AUTHOR'S ROUTE, 

with their distances from each otrer, 

JN RUSSIAN YM8TB AND 3*01,188 MILK1. 


Rust, versts. Eng. miles. 


Rust, versts. Sng.mil^s. 


f rom Petersburg lo 1 
Novogorod, \ 

Tver, 

Moscow, 

Molodtzy, 

Celo Molody, 

Griscbinka, 

flerpuchof, 

Celo Zavody, 

Vaszany, 

Celo Volotia, 

Tula, 

Dedilof, 

Boehoroditz, 

Celo Nikitskoy, 

BolshOy Pfaty, 
Effremoff, 

Nikolajevka, 

Celo PetroTskia Palnia, 
Eletz, 

Ezvojy, 

Zadonelz, 

CeloChtebnoy, 

Beztuzevka, 

Celo Staroy Ivotinskoy, 

Woronetz, 

CeloUsmani, 

Podulok Moscovskoy, 
Mojncks, 

Ekortzy, 

Jestakovo, 

JLocova Sloboda, 
Paulovsky, 

Kazinskoy Chouter, 
Nizney Momon, 
Dobrinka, 

Metscha, 

•* Lapok, 

Kasankaia Stanltza, 
Tichaia, 

Vervhueia (upper) j 

Lazovaia, J 

Nizneia Mower) > 

Lazovata, 1 

Acenovskaia, 
Sucbovekaia, 
Rossocbinakaia, 
Pichovskaia, 
Kamenskata, 
Dubovsknia, 
0rivenskuia, 


180 — 

120 

Tseheatibakuhnia, 

Tuslovskaia* 

11 
SR 

17 1-3 

18 

088 — ; 

258 2-3 

OxaS, 

Tacbercbaskoy, by water, 

27 — 

18 

162 - 

108 

15 — 

10 

27 — 

19 

Oxai, by do. 

15 — 

10 

25 — 

16-2-3 

A w>f, by do. 

45 — 

90 

21 — 

14 

Taganreck, by do. 

100 — 

(6 23 

34 — 

16 

Chumberskata, 

Margarltovskaia, 

45 — 

fso 

84 — 

24 2-3 

3 — 

2 

31 - 

14 

Ae’skoy, 

37 — 

34 3-3 

22 — 

14 2 3 

Chernbintmkoy, 

7 — 

4 2*3 

13 — 

8 2-3 

A ea inhoy, 

25 — 

16 2-3 

35 — 

22 

Albaakoy, 

35 — 

2ii 1-3 

25 — 

16 2-3 

Chalbashoy, 

30 — 

SO 

25 — 

16 2 3 

Protrhalnoy, 

30 — 

20 

27 — 

18 

Beyseaakoy, 

35 — 

16 2 3 

18 — 

12 

Sirpiltzy, 

35 — 

33 14 

22 — 

14 2-3 

Kirperenskt, 

7 — 

4 2-3 

19 — 

12 2-3 

Kafachibba, 

18 — 

12 

29 — 

19 23 

Ponoura, 

17 — 

11 1-3 

22 — 

14 2 3 

Ekaterinedara, 

35 — 

16 2-3 

18 — 

12 

Vydnia, 

35 — 

16 2-8 

30 — 

20 

Mecha*tov»koy, 

30 — 

13 1-3 

17 — 

11 1-3 

Kara Kuban, 

25 — 

16 3 3 

18 — 

12 

Kopll, 

25 — 

16 2-3 

25 — 

16 2-3 

Kalaua, 

25 — 

16 24 

15 — 

10 

Kourky, 

35 — 

23 1-3 

25 — 

16 2 3 

Temrook, 

35 — 

23 14 

12 — 

8 

Sienna, 

35 — 

23 1-3 

25 — 

16 2-3 

Taman. 

25 — 

16 2-3 

35 — 

23 1-3 

Voyage on the sea of > 

26 — 

17 14 

15 — 

10 

Azof, and return, $ 

22 — 

14 2-3 

Passage to Yenikalt, 

18 — 

13 

21 — 

14 

Kertchy, 

10 — 

6 3 3 

22 — 

14 2 3 

Sultanovska, 

28 — 

T8 2-3 

30 — 

20 

Arghuine, 

22 — 

14 2 3 

16 — 

17 2-3 

Parjiorzy, 

28 — 

18 2-3 

15 — 

10 

22 — 

14 3-3 

15 — 

10 

Kiernitchy, 

21 — 

16 

30 — 

20 

BouroUdtik, 

23 — 

15 1-3 

22 — 

14 2-3 

Karasubazar, 

Uia, 

22 — 
31 — 

U 24 
14 

28 — 

18 2 3 

Akmetchet. 

31 — 

14 

Baktcbeaerai, 

30 — 

20 

25 — 

16 2-3 

Aktiar, 

32 - 

21 1*5 

21 — 

14 

Monastery of St. George { 

24 — 

16 

25 — 

16 2 3 

and return, { 

25 - 

16 2 3 

Balaclava, 

Ktitclriick Moscomia, 

12 — 

8 

26 — 

17 1-3 

7 — 

4 

26 — 

16 2 3 

Savtlck, 

7 — 

4 vs 

26 — 

17 1-3 

KUtchuckzy, 

15 - 

10 


♦ Not in the regular route. 
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Russ, versts. Eng. miles. 

Bust vents . Kh- mitfs. 

Aloupba, 

15 — 

10 

Kouka, 

30— 20 

YourzoVa, 

15 — 

10 

Biroslaf, 

10 — 6 2 3 

Kour Koulet, 

7 — 

4 2 -3 

Cbahinka, 

28 — 18 2-3 

Alusta, 

25 — 

16 2-3 

Ingouiitz, 

19 — 12 2-3 

Yenikeuy, 

15 — 

10 

CbersoD, 

Kopenskai, 

18 — 12 

Akmetchet, 

IS — 

10 

42—21 1*3 

Kate ha, 

34 — 

22 2-3 

Nicholaef, 

River Bogh, 

30 — 20 

Shulu, 

20 — 

13 1-3 

4 — 2 2-3 

Alexiano’s Chcuter, 

30 — 

24 

Ferry over dp. 

4 — 2 2-3 

Tchorgona, 

28 — 

18 2-3 

Authecra, 

25 — 16 2-3 

Shulu, 

8 — 

5 1-3 

Sasiska, 

21 — 14 

Kodja Sala, 

5 — 

3 1-3 

Kalegulska, 

28 — 18 2--3 

Mankoop. 

4 — 

2 2-3 

Angelica, 

21 — 14 

Kala Ilaes, 

Katcha, 

Akmetchet, 

8 — 
10 — 

5 1-3 

6 2-3 

Odessa, 

18 — 12 

34 — 

22 2-3 

3890 — 2693 1-2 

Koslof, 

64 — 

42 2-3 

Voyage across the Black 


Akmetchet, 

64 — 

42 2-3 

Sea to Constantinople, 


Meranchiik, 

26 — 

17 1-3 

in a direct line from 


Ablania, 

16 — 

10 2-3 

Odessa, does not exceed 
three hundred leagues ; 


Ibaira, 

22 — 

14 2-3 


Burman, 

24 — 

16 

but from our deviations. 


Ishuns, 

19 — 

12 2 3 

return from the canal to 

leag. miles. 

Ferecop, 

26 — 

17 1-3 

Ineada, &c. it equalled 

500— 150& 

Chaplinky, 

Techordonalin, 

25 — 
25 — 

CO so 

to to 




Miles. 

Tetal of distance in the author’s route from Petersburgh to Constantinople, 4093 


END OF PART FIRST. 












